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HISTORICAL 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


At a conference of friends of Sunday-schools, held in Philadelphia 
during the anniversary of the American Sunday-School Union and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, May 23, 1832, thirteen 
states and two territories, numbers suggesting the beginning of our 
national independence, were represented. A resolution was adopted 
recommending the superintendents and teachers throughout the country 
to convene to consider the duties and obligations of officers of Sunday- 
schools, and the best plans of organizing, instructing and managing a 
Sunday-school. A committee was appointed to prepare lists of ques- 
tions covering the Sunday-school effort as then understood, to be sent to 
Sunday-school workers over the land. The committee prepared seventy- 
eight questions on thirteen different sections as follows: Schools, organ- 
ization, discipline, visiting, modes of instruction, union question books, 
other question books, libraries, other means of success, superintendents, 
Bible classes, adult classes and miscellaneous. Three hundred answers 
were received, many of them copious, and the collection is preserved in 
a quarto volume of twenty-four hundred pages, in the library of the 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. 


First NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The first national convention was held in New York, in the Chatham 
Street Chapel, October 3, 1832, as a result of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, one of the emi- 
nent men of the time, was chosen president, and two hundred and twenty 
delegates were present, representing fourteen of the twenty-four States 
and four Territories of the Union. Hon. Gerritt Smith was one of the 
vice-presidents, and the body was a notable one, including many of the 
religious leaders of the day, both clergymen and laymen. Among the 
topics considered were: Infant Sunday-school Organization; Qualify- 
ing Scholars to become Teachers; Organization of County and other 
Unions; and the Propriety of having more than One Session a Day. 
The sessions of the convention were continued through three days. 
‘¢The novelty of the occasion, the stimulus of large audiences, the sub- 
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jects discussed, the ability of many of the speakers, the whole-hearted 
zeal of the delegates, the spirit of prayer that prevailed, the large 
amount of information contributed, the number of stimulating incidents 
stated—made the convention ove of remarkable success. Out of it went 
forth many streams to ‘make glad the city of our God.’ The delegates 
went from it to their places of labor with an intelligent zeal which was 
fruitful of good works over the whole nation.’’ The interest developed 
in the discussions was such, and the value of the conference was esti- 
mated so highly, as indicated above by one who was there, that it was 
decided to hold another convention in 1833. 


Srconp NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The second national convention, in Philadelphia, May 22, 1833, was 
called too soon after the first to attract a large representation, and cnly 
nine states sent delegates. Hon. Willard Hall, an eminent Delaware 
jurist, was president of the convention. While the numbers were small 
the meeting seemed to be full of life and interest. One profitable dis- 
cussion considered was ‘‘ Private Sunday-schools,’’? meaning schools or 
classes taught in private houses for those who were not willing, on ac- 
‘count of poverty or sectarian prejudice, to attend the Sunday-schools 
in their neighborhood—a prophetic foreshadowing of the present Home 
Department movement. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONVENTION 


More than a quarter of a century passed before the second national 
convention was followed by another. Evidently the movement had not 
taken root, nor did it do so with the third one held in Philadelphia, 
February 22-24, 1859. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia, 
were represented by delegates, and there was one visitor from Great 
Britain. Ex-Goyv. James Pollock was president, and H. Clay Trumbull, 
of Connecticut, then just coming forward into the notice of the Sunday- 
school world, was one of the secretaries. The list of speakers was a 
notable one, and shows that there must have been a good deal of sense 
and sparkle and spirit in the convention. A committee, of which 
George H. Stuart was chairman, was appointed to arrange for ‘‘a sim- 
ilar assemblage of the evangelical Sabbath-schools of America.’’ 


FourtH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In June, 1868, at the International Convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in Detroit, an informal meeting of Sunday-school 
workers was held, and it was decided to hold a National Sunday-school 
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Convention in Newark, N. J., April 28, 1869. Twenty-eight states and 
one territory were represented by five hundred and twenty-six delegates, 
and there were visitors from Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt 
and South Africa. Geo. H. Stuart, of Pennsylvania, presided. Rev. J. 
H. Vincent and B. F. Jacobs were associated with H. Clay Trumbull as 
secretaries of the convention. The convention was international in char- 
acter, if not in name, and its sessions were characterized by their extra- 
ordinary spiritual power. The writer cannot recall any meeting he ever 
attended that in this respect was quite its equal. It was said by the 
editor of the Sunday School Times that ‘‘never before had so many 
Sunday-school leaders of the land been brought face to face. Taken as 
a whole, it was the most memorable Sunday-school gathering ever assem- 
bled in the United States, if not in the world. Tongues of fire seemed 
to be given to the speakers. The spirit of brotherly love and union 
prevailed. It was estimated that there were over twenty-five hundred 
visitors, in addition to the five hundred twenty-six delegates, in attend- 
ance. ’? 


FirtH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The fifth national convention, at Indianapolis, April 16-19, 1872, was 
destined to be epoch-making. There were three hundred and thirty- 
eight delegates present from twenty-eight states and one territory. 
Other workers were present from Canada, Great Britain and India. 
Philip G. Gillett, of Illinois, was president. The sessions were held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church. It was announced in the call for the 
convention that among the themes foremost in interest and importance 
for its consideration was that of a system of uniform Bible lessons for 
the Sunday-schools of the land. A tentative course which had been put 
out by the publishers, though imperfect, proved to be quite popular 
simply because of its uniformity. The Sunday-schools of the land were 
studying the same book; why not the same lesson? The sentiment in 
favor of one lesson for all schools grew rapidly within the year, and 
when the convention assembled, though there were doubts of its feasi- 
bility and its desirability on the part of some of the leaders in the Sun- 
day-school world, after an impassioned address by B. F. Jacobs, who 
had been the principal advocate of uniformity, the vote was practically 
unanimous in its favor. The first lesson committee was appointed to 
prepare a lesson course to cover seven years. The inclusion of two Can- 
adian brethren as members of this committee made it impossible for the 
next convention to be other than international. At this convention a 
national statisticak secretary was appointed. This innovation proved to 
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be of great value to the cause, as showing progress in organized work, 
and establishing an intelligent basis for the activities of the workers. 


SixtH NATIONAL CONVENTION, First INTERNATIONAL 


The sixth national and first international convention was held in Bal- 
timore, May 11-13, 1875. Rev. George A. Pelz, of New Jersey, was 
president, and there were four hundred and sixty-three delegates present. 
The convention appears to have been mainly a jubilation over what had 
been accomplished at Indianapolis. The report of the Lesson Committee 
was inspiring in that it showed how extensively the uniform lessons had 
been adopted by the Sunday-schools of many denominations. Twenty 
Canadian representatives participated in the convention proceedings. 


SEcoND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Nothing particularly new was done in the way of progress at the 
second international convention in .Atlanta, Ga., April 17-19, 1878. 
Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, presided, and the most important matter 
for discussion was the International Lesson System. The delegates 
seemed to have but one feeling, and that one of warm approval. But 
the main feature of this convention was the fellowship which it brought 
about between the North and South. The writer believes that noth- 
ing since the war has done so much to promote good feeling between the 
sections as this convention. Governor Colquitt melted all hearts with 
his farewell words. The union of hearts there was inexpressibly de- 
lightful. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The third international convention met in Toronto, Canada, June 
22-24, 1881, and Hon. 8. H. Blake, of Toronto, presided. The special] 
feature of this convention was the inauguration of the interdenomina- 
tional work undertaken by the International Executive Committee. 
This, again, was the suggestion of the fertile brains of B. F. Jacobs, and 
at this convention Mr. Jacobs began his long service as Chairman of the 
International Executive Committee, to continue until the date of his 
death, twenty-one years later. President Garfield sent a message of in- 
terest and sympathy. It was at this convention that the home class 


work was first mentioned. 
FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, presided at the fourth 
international convention in Louisville, Ky., June 11-13, 1884. The 
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program was an alliterative one,—The Work, the Word and the Work- 
ers. That suggests the character of the gathering. 

The discussions were of special value to the delegates who had come 
long distances to obtain new ideas and inspiration. 

Pastor John Paul Cooke, of Paris, France, gave an interesting and 
instructive address on ‘‘Sunday-school Work in Europe.’’ 

The third lesson committee was appointed, and five persons were added 
as corresponding members, four for Great Britain and one for France. 


FirtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Chicago entertained the convention of 1887, June 1-3; elected Wil- 
liam Reynolds, of Illinois, as president and later appointed him ‘‘ Field 
Superintendent,’’ the first official organizer for the international field. 
It was the first gathering of the kind at which the Home Department 
was presented by its author. The plan of home classes had been so far 
tried and perfected that here it was set forth as a movement meriting 
and demanding attention. Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, of Massa- 
chusetts, came into prominence among the international workers at this 
convention, by reason of their leadership in the primary work of the 
convention. 


SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The sixth international convention, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24-27, 
1890, was instructive and inspiring, but without special characteristics. 
Hon. J. G. Harris, of Alabama, presided, and the convention, by resolu- 
tion, placed its endorsement on the Home Department. Action was 
taken looking forward to the erection of a Sunday-school building in 
connection with the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, a building which 
was put up, and in which many a memorable meeting was held while 
the exposition was in progress. After a prolonged discussion, the plan 
of having a quarterly temperance lesson on a Sunday of its own was 
approved by the convention. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The seventh international and the world’s second convention were held 
conjointly in St. Louis, August 30 to September 5, 1893. During this 
time the field workers held their first conference. The emphasis of the 
convention was laid upon state, county and township work, and great 
impulse was given to systematized effort which aims to leave no part 
of the field overlooked. The chief discussion was on the International 
Lessons, and the system was approved in the heartiest kind of an en- 
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dorsement. Uniformity in study binds the Sunday-school workers of 
the different denominations together in a tie of brotherhood which to 
them is very precious. Other topics discussed were: ‘‘The Sunday- 
school and Its Influence Among the Negroes in the South,’’ ‘‘The 
Training of ‘eachers,’’ ‘‘Summer Scehools,’’ ‘‘ Training Schools for 
Christian Workers.’’ Hon. Lewis Miller, of Ohio, was the presiding 
officer. 

At the world’s convention, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee, was elected president. The address of Rev. J. L. 
Phillips, M. D., the Sunday-school missionary in India, resulted in the 
creation of the ‘‘ Japan Fund’’ and, several years later, in the sending 
of Mr. Ikehara as the first Sunday-school Secretary to Japan, which has 
now resulted in the organization of the ‘‘ Japan Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation,’’ with a general secretary on full time. 

Both of these conventions, as well as the Field Workers’ and Primary 
Conferences, were productive of great good to all concerned. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The eighth international convention, Boston, Mass., June 23-26, 1896, 
was notable in many directions. There were one thousand sixty-three 
delegates present, the largest number in the history of the international 
conventions; the devotional leadership of D. L. Moody, who conducted 
the opening hour each day, was a great inspiration; Bishop Vincent, 
who had been chairman of the Lesson Committee from the beginning in 
1872, resigned, and Dr. John Potts, of Toronto, Canada, was appointed; 
all debts of the convention were reported paid and thirty-five thousand 
two hundred and three dollars was pledged for the work of the next 
triennium. The addresses of the convention were of an unusually high 
order, and under the presidency of Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, the 
convention reached a very high standard. The ‘‘field’’ of the conven- 
tion was extended to include Mexico, Central America and the West In- 
dies. 

At this convention William Reynolds made his last report as Field 
Superintendent, as he went to his reward before the ninth convention 
met in Atlanta. Mr, Reynolds reported that he had attended one hun- 
dred and fifty-four conventions and visited every state, province and ter- 
ritory in the International field, except Alaska, Alberta and Newfound- 
land. Mr. Reynolds had the assistance of Prof. H. M. Hamill for the 
whole field, Mr. Hugh Cork for the Northwest, and Rev. L. B. Maxwell 
among the colored people of the South. 

The Fifth Lesson Committee of fifteen, together with five ‘‘corre- 
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sponding members’’ in Great Britain, were chosen to select the lessons 
of 1900-1905. 


NintH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Atlanta, Ga., welcomed the convention in 1899, April 26-30, for the 
second time. Hon. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, was chosen president. 
The convention was called to mourn the death of William Reynolds 
(1897), the first field superintendent. The work was broadened by the 
election of Marion Lawrance, of Ohio, as general secretary; Prof. H. 
M. Hamill, of Lllinois, as field secretary; and L. B. Maxwell and Silas 
X. Floyd, both of Georgia, as workers among the colored people. Mr. 
Jacobs, asking retirement from active service as chairman of the exccu- 
tive committee, was made honorary chairman for life, and Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania, was elected to succeed him. Mr. Wana- 
maker afterward declined the honor, and Mr. Jacobs continued in 
service. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The first session of the tenth international convention, at Denver, 
Colo., June 26-30, 1902, was a memorial service commemorative of the 
life, work and character of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, the acting chairman of 
the International Executive Committee, who died three days before, at 
his home in Chicago. The tributes were eloquent and sincere, and 
made a strong impression upon the convention and its work. Rey. B. 
B. Tyler, D. D., of Denver, the second clergyman in the history of the 
national or international work to be so honored, was chosen president, 
and Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, was unanimously selected as the 
successor of Mr. Jacobs, chairman of the Executive Committee. There 
were eleven hundred and sixty-eight delegates enrolled, and they came 
from fifty-five states, provinces and territories. Mr. F. F. Belsey, 
president of the British Sunday-school Union, was a distinguished guest 
of the convention. The plan of lesson selection was one of the great 
themes of the convention discussion, and the final action of the con- 
vention was in the adoption of a resolution which read, ‘‘That at this 
time we are not prepared to adopt a series of advanced lessons to take 
the place of the uniform lessons in the adult grades of the Sunday- 
school.’’ } 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This was held in Toronto, Canada, June 23-27, 1905. Sixty states, 
territories and provinces were represented, and the enrollment of dele- 
gates was larger by far than that of any previous convention. The 
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delegates numbered 1,958. Among them were 318 pastors, 351 super- 
intendents, 856 teachers, and 252 other officers, which shows that a 
vital interest in the Sunday-school work is equally felt by all those con- 
nected with it. 

At this gathering the name of the body was changed from ‘‘The 
International Sunday-school Convention’’ to ‘‘The International Sun- 
day-school Association,’’? and a resolution was adopted to incorporate 
the Association. It was further voted to adopt the recommendations 
that the advantages and disadvantages of an international Sunday- 
school building should be carefully considered and reported upon at 
the next meeting of the Association, and that as rapidly as possible 
the Association be centralized, so that an efficient man, with a com- 
petent corps of helpers, should be able to keep continuously in touch 
with all departments of the work throughout the field. In the establish- 
ment of the new headquarters at Chicago this latter action is being 
carried out. 

This convention was especially signalized by instructing the Lesson 
Committee to prepare an advanced course of lessons in addition to the 
uniform lessons and the beginners course. On the submission of the 
question to the convention, the vote stood 617 for and 601 against the 
substitute motion that the Lesson Committee continue the system as 
then existing, but when it was found that the advanced course was de- 
sired by so large a minority, the vote was reconsidered, and the recom- 
mendation of the Lesson Committee favoring the advanced course was 
unanimously adopted. : 

While the convention was in session, the International Executive Com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee on adult Bible class work, the result 
of whose efforts has been such an awakening of interest in adult Bible 
classes, that the lesson publishers pretty generally have been led to 
issue special quarterlies for their use. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, of the Court of Appeal, Ontario, was chosen 
the presiding officer. The Treasurer reported that over fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars had been received during the past triennium and seventy- 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-eight dollars was pledged for the 
coming three years’ work. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 
This convention was held in Louisville, Kentucky, June 18 to 28, 
1908. The main sessions were held in the Armory building, and some 
of the sessions reached five thousand in attendance. The motto of the 
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convention was ‘‘We Would See Jesus,’’ and this motto was placed 
above the platform in electric lights. 

The convention opened with a fitting memorial service to Dr. John 
Potts, who died October 16, 1907. He had been twenty-five years a 
member of the Lesson Committee and eleven years its Chairman. 

The retiring president, Justice J. J. Maclaren, was in the chair until 
the election of the new president, Hon. John Stites, of Louisville, who 
presided to the close of the convention. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that the Association had received over 
$108,000 during the triennium. The pledges for the new triennium 
amounted to about $110,000. : 

The reports from all departments showed great advance, and the 
general note of the convention was one of optimism and encourage- 
ment. Without doubt, the leading action of the convention was in 
regard to the lessons, the Lesson Committee reporting that while the 
Uniform Lessons should be continued for the great number of schools 
that desired to use them, nevertheless there was a great demand for a 
thoroughly graded course of lessons. The action of the convention cover- 
ing this matter was as follows: 

‘Resolved: 1. That this convention of the International Sunday- 
school Association instruct the Lesson.Committee which is to be ap- 
pointed for the next six years, to continue the work of arranging and 
issuing the Uniform Lessons as heretofore. 

‘¢9. That this convention authorize its Lesson Committee also to con: 
tinue the preparation of a thoroughly graded course of lessons, which 
may be used by any Sunday-school which desires it, whether in whole or 
in part.’’ 


ORGANIZATION 


—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Its Scope and Work 
(The following Declaration of the Scope and Work was drawn by Dr. 
H. M. Hamill, Chairman of the Special Committee appointed for that 
purpose, submitted to and endorsed by said Committee and finally endorsed 
by the International Executive Committee at San Francisco, California, 
June, 1911. The Special Committee referred to was made up, besides Dr. 


Hamill, of Dr. Alex. Henry, E. K. Warren, Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Dr. Geo. R. 
Merrill, W. N. Hartshorn, Justice J. J. Maclaren and W. A. Eudaly.) 


I. Its MANAGEMENT 


1. The International Sunday-School Association is the central organ- 
ization of the Protestant Sunday-School forces of North America. While 
its field is the North American Continent, it has extended its activities 
in missionary and educational ways, and has contributed money and men 
to South America and the Orient, and is the chief supporter of the 
World’s Sunday-School Association. 

2. While the constituency of the Association includes all Protestant 
Sunday-School workers who desire affiliation with it, the unit of the asso- 
ciation for the purposes of representation is the individual Sunday-School, 
in which the initiative is taken in appointing official delegates to the 
various orders of Conventions maintained by the Association and its 
Auxiliaries, all Conventions of every grade being delegated bodies. 

3. The general officers of the Association consist at present of a 
President and seven Vice-Presidents representing the field at large; a 
Recording and Assistant Recording Secretary; a Treasurer and an As- 
sistant Treasurer, and an Executive Committee. These general officers, 
upon nomination either by the Auxiliary Associations whom they repre- 
sent or by a nominating committee of the International Sunday-Sehool 
Convention, are elected triennially by the International Convention. Va- 
cancies in office ad interim are filled by the Executive Committee. 

4. Since January 31, 1907, by act of the Congress of the United 
States, the International Sunday-School Association has been an incor- 
porated body, its control being vested legally in the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which consists at present of ninety-six men represent- 
ing, and severally nominated triennially, by the State, Provincial and 
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Territorial Sunday-School Associations of the International field; also the 
eleven International Districts into which the field is divided; together 
with three representatives of the Negroes; and the twelve general officers 
of the Association, as members ex officio. To the above, by special act 
of the Executive Committee, have been added four Honorary Life Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

5. Under the act of incorporation, this Executive Committee is given 
power to appoint all salaried employes of the Association; to name its 
standing committees, departmental and otherwise, including the Lesson 
Committee; and to have full legal direction of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. Within this Committee, appointed by it annually, is a Board of 
Trustees, heretofore known as the Central Committee, numbering at this 
time seventeen, to whom is committed ad interim the execution of the 
plans of the General Committee, with such matters of exigency as may 
arise, between the regular sessions of the Committee. The Executive and 
all other Committees of the Association serve without compensation, and, 
except the members of the Lesson Committee, pay their own traveling and 
other expenses in attending Committee meetings. 

6. The Auxiliary Sunday-School Associations of the International 
field, beginning with the City Association, the Township or District As- 
sociation, and ranging upward through the County and State, Provincial 
and Territorial Associations to the International Association, number 
several thousands, and, except the last named Association, hold one or 
more Conventions annually. These Conventions of all grades number 
each year about 17,000. In the main these Auxiliary Sunday-School As- 
sociations in their organization, departmental work and management 
are patterned after the International Sunday-School Association. 


II. Irs RELATIONS 


1. By the term ‘‘organized Sunday-Schoo! work’’ as applied to the 
International Sunday School Association and its Auxiliaries, is meant 
only the organized confederation of Protestant Sunday School workers 
of North America for mutual helpfulness. It is an interdenominational 
Sunday-School organization with an intensely denominational spirit and 
purpose, carrying out a general Sunday-School work through the coop- 
eration of members of all denominations, as distinct from the work which 
each denomination is doing for itself through its own Sunday-School 
agencies, yet always and everywhere designed to be eminently helpful 
to the denominations. This general or ‘‘organized work’’ therefore be- 
comes related to all other Sunday-School agencies, and these relations 
from time to time need restatement, 
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2. The International Sunday-School Association is related to the 
various Auxiliary Associations as above enumerated in an advisory way 
only. It exercises no authority over those Auxiliary Associations, and 
assumes no responsibility for their actions, and seeks only to serve them 
in such ways and at such times as the help of the International Associa- 
tion is desired. So long as members of the International staff are at 
work within the field of an Auxiliary Association they are under the 
direction of that Auxiliary to serve only as agreed between the Auxiliary 
and the International. 

3. The International Association is related to the Denominations as 
an ally only. Its business is to help the Denomination where it needs it 
and asks for such help, and to serve the Denomination only along the 
lines indicated by the denominations and when invited to-render such ser- 
vice. The International Association, in short, disclaims the role of either 
master or servant to the Denominations, or as having in itself any author- 
ity whatever over the Denominations. Whenever the door of Sunday- 
School service is open to the International Association or its Auxiliaries, 
these Associations will gladly enter and serve as the Denominations sev- 
erally or collectively may desire, and in turn will gratefully receive from 
the Denominations like service and support, but it will thus cooperate 
and serve the Denominations only as ally and friend, not as master or 
mere servant. The best service the International Association can render 
to the denominations is when it helps the Denomination to do its own 
work effectively through its own agencies, and as such steadfast and 
serviceable ally the International Association may confidently claim and 
receive the cordial support of the Denominations. 

4, Towards all other Sunday-School bodies haying part in the exten- 
sion and improvement of Sunday School work throughout the Interna- 
tional or the foreign field, the International Association has shown a 
sincere desire for hearty cooperation. 

To the American Sunday-School Union, the first and greatest pioneer 
in the planting of American Sunday-Schools, the International Associa- 
tion acknowledges its great indebtedness, and while the Union has been 
planting its thousands of schools in needy fields the International Asso- 
ciation has sought to follow closely and helpfully with its Auxiliary As- 
sociations and educational Conventions. 

With the National Educational Association, and more especially with 
the Religious Education Association, the International Association desires 
the closest reciprocal relationships, knowing the great benefit that has 
come to itself from the trained and scholarly leadership of the college 
and university. 
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To the youngest of these related Sunday-School organizations, the Sun- 
day-School Council of the Evangelical Denominations, the International 
Association takes this first opportunity since the formation of that body 
to offer its hearty greetings and its pledge of earnest cooperation and 
service in all ways that shall minister to the success of the plans of the 
Denominations so far as represented by the Council. 


III. Mertruops oF Work 


1. The headquarters of the International Sunday-School Association 
are located in Chicago, which practically is the geographic and Sunday- 
School center of the International field. Besides the present corps of 
twelve office helpers and stenographers, the general International staff 
of salaried workers consists of ten Sunday-School specialists, two of 
whom are assigned to Mexico and the West Indies. Of this staff there 
are six Departmental Superintendents, viz.: Elementary, Teacher Train- 
ing, Adult, Visitation, Missionary and Temperance. Other departments 
of the work have committees and chairmen unsalaried in charge, until 
such time as the means at hand shall allow the employment of specialists. 
In the pay and exclusive service of the Auxiliary State and Provincial 
Associations are nearly 200 General Secretaries, Department Superintend- 
ents, etc., most of whom are Sunday-School specialists. In addition to 
these salaried workers there are more than 150,000 pastors, superintend- 
ents and teachers who, as officers of Auxiliary Associations and as volun- 
teer workers, are doing a great work which if compensated would cost 
the Associations millions of dollars annually. The salaried workers of 
the International staff, under assignment of a General Secretary and an 
Assistant General Secretary, as far as practicable, cover the field an- 
nually by heavy travel and labor, rendering a varied and difficult and 
delicate service through all kinds of meetings, but with special emphasis 
upon State and Provincial Conventions. 

2. The income of the International Association for the past triennium 
has been about $50,000 per annum, and has come from the following 
sources: (1) The annual gifts of money as pledged at their Conventions 
by Auxiliary State and Provincial Associations, these pledges being re- 
ported to the International Convention; (2) the gifts of individual 
Sunday-Schools, ‘classes, ete., usually pledged at the International Con- 
vention; (3) the gifts of money from individuals as friends of the or- 
ganized work either by pledge at the Convention or ad interim; (4) 
special Life Memberships at $1,000 each, as a more recent source of sup- 
port. It will be noted that as yet there are no bequests as with other re- 
ligious organizations doing far less work in much smaller fields. This 
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may in part be due to the fact that until the present triennium the As- 
sociation was unincorporated, and therefore not legally responsible for 
sueh bequests. 

3. The work of the Lesson Committee particularly deserves notice and 
commendation. Hvery six years, at alternate International Conventions, 
the sixteen men composing this distinguished Committee are appointed, 
as representing the biblical scholarship and Sunday-School leadership of 
American Protestantism. The Committee meets annually, plans its work 
of selecting Bible lessons, commits the details of its plan to subecommit- 
tees working ad interim, and gives forth its selections from the Bible 
for lesson study, whether of uniform or graded course, two years or more 
in advance of their study for the convenience of the lesson writers. The 
Committee selects the texts, titles and golden texts of the uniform lessons 
and of the graded lessons as provided for by the International Conven- 
tion of 1908, and without word or comment or exposition whatever sub- 
mits these courses of lessons to the Denominational and other writers, who 
interpret and prepare the lessons as they and their Denominations may 
see fit to do. Let it be reaffirmed with emphasis that while the finest 
scholarship and practical Sunday-School experience of America are focal- 
ized by the Lesson Committee upon their selection of lessons from. the 
Bible text, they have nothing whatever to do with the interpretation of 
these lessons, which belong alone to the Denominations using them. With 
like emphasis let it also be noted that these lessons go into the hands of 
174,000 American Sunday-Schools and 15,000,000 American Sunday- 
School students, and to more than 25,000,000 Bible students around the 
world; and that this noble and arduous service by the gentlemen compos- 
ing the Lesson Committee is wholly a service of love. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


An Act to incorporate the International Sunday School Association of 
America. 
(Public—No. 42) 


CHARTER 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That William N. Hars- 
thorn, of Boston, Massachusetts; Honorable J. J. Maclaren, of Toronto, 
Canada; Marion Lawrance, of Toledo, Ohio; George W. Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; A. B. McCrillis, of Providence, Rhode Island; H. 
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J. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; H. M. Hamill, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; E. R. Machum, of Saint John, New Brunswick; W. A. Eudaly, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. A. Wells, of Chicago, Illinois; G. G. Wallace, of 
Omaha, Nebraska; G. W. Watts, of Durham, North Carolina; E. K. War- 
ren, of Three Oaks, Michigan; John Stites, of Louisville, Kentucky; 
Honorable W. D. Wood, of Seattle, Washington, and Seth P. Leet, of 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, and their associates and successors, are 
created a body corporate in the District of Columbia under the name of 
The International Sunday School Association, and as such shall have 
power to contract and be contracted with, sue and be sued; to take and 
hold real estate not exceeding one million dollars in value in the aggre- 
gate or personal estate by purchase, gift, devise, or bequest, and to 
manage, sell or convey, or transfer same for the purposes of the asso- 
ciation; to have perpetual succession; to have a common seal, and to 
break, alter, or change the same at will. 

Section 2. That the purpose of the association shall be to promote or- 
ganized Sunday-School work, to encourage the study of the Bible, and to 
assist in the spread of Christian religion. 

Section 3. That the members of the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Association, as it may be constituted by said 
association, shall be the members of this association. 

Section 4. That the affairs of the association shall be managed by the 
members. It may by by-laws provide for a board of not less than fifteen 
trustees, who shall be elected annually, to act between meetings of the 
association, whose duties and powers shall be prescribed in said by-laws. 
Until the members of this association meet and elect trustees, the per- 
sons named as incorporators herein shall constitute the Board of Trus- 
tees: Provided, That a majority of said trustees shall at all times be 
citizens of the United States. 

Section 5. That the officers of the association shall be a chairman, one 
or more vice-chairmen, a secretary, and a treasurer, with such other 
officers, employes, and committees as the association shall choose, who 
shall hold their respective offices, appointments, or employments as may 
be provided in the by-laws of the association. 

Section 6. That the association may adopt and change at will such 
rules and by-laws as it deems proper for its government and control not 
in conflict with this charter, the Constitution of the United States of 
America, the Provinces and Territories of the Dominion of Canada, or 
any State, Territory, province, county, or district in which such rule or 
by-law is sought to be enforced, and shall provide the time of meetings 
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and the number necessary to constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business and how votes of members shall be cast. 

Section 7. That the association shall have no capital stock, and the 
private property of its members shall not be subject to its corporate 
debts. 

Section 8. That the association’s principal place of business shall be 
at Washington, District of Columbia. Meetings of the association and 
its trustees may be held at ahy point that may be fixed by the by-laws 
or by order of the Board of Trustees or in any call for a meeting issued 
as may be authorized in the by-laws. 

Section 9. The right to alter, amend or repeal this Act is reserved. 

Approved, January 31, 1907. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
DECLARATION 


It is the purpose and aim of these By-Laws to be in conformity with 
and subject to the Act of Congress of the United States of America, 
passed January 31st, A. D. 1907, legalizing by Charter the International 
Sunday School Association. See Section 1 of Act of Incorporation. 


ARTICLE II. 
NAME 


This organization shall be known as the International Sunday School 
Association and shall be interdenominational. 


ARTICLE III 
oe OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall be the same as are expressed in 
the Charter of Incorporation, these By-Laws and such amendments there- 
to as may hereafter be made when in conformity therewith. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERS 
The membership of the International Sunday School Association shall 
be constituted as follows: 
OFFICERS 
Section 1. The Convention officers, consisting of the President, seven 


Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, Assistant Recording Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Assistant Treasurer. 
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. REPRESENTATIVES 
Section 2. One committeeman or his alternate, representing and nom- 
inated by each State, District, Provincial, Territorial, and National In- 
terdenominational Sunday-School Association recognized as affiliating 
herewith. Proxies or proxy votes shall not be recognized. 
COLORED 
Section 3. Three colored men, chosen by the Convention, to repre- 
sent the Colored Interdenominational Sunday-School Associations of 
America. 
DISTRICTS : : 
Section 4. The Presidents of the Districts into which the field of the 
International Sunday School Association is or may be divided. 
RETIRING 
Section 5. The retiring President of each International Convention 
and the retiring Chairman of each Executive Committee, shall be mem- 
bers for life of the Executive Committee. 
HONORARY 
Section 6. The Executive Committee shall have power at its discre- 
tion to elect men who have given the association long and valuable 
service members for life of the Executive Committee, when recommended 
by the Board of Trustees. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Section 7. The officers and representatives designated in Sections 1 
to 6 inclusive of Article IV when elected as herein provided, shall con- 
stitute the membership of the International Sunday School Association 
and be known as the Executive Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association. See Section 3 of the Act of Incorporation. 


ARTICLE V 
ELIGIBILITY. MEN 
Section 1. The members of the Executive Committee shall be men 
who have had ‘some previous experience in organized Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday-School work. 
: NON-SALARY 
Section 2. Any person who is receiving a salary from or in the employ 
of the International or any other Interdenominational Sunday School 
Association affiliating therewith shall not be eligible to membership in 
the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE VI 
ELECTIONS. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Section 1. At each International Convention a Nominating Commit- 
tee, which shall be composed of one person from each state, district, 
provincial, territorial and national interdenominational Sunday School As- 
sociation recognized as affiliating herewith, the same having been pre- 
viously named for this purpose by such association, shall be mupeinted 
by the President. 

ELECTION 

Section 2. The Nominating Committee shall convene at a time and 
place fixed by the President of the Association and proceed to report 
to the Convention the names of suitable men to fill the several offices 
indicated in Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Article IV, all of whom when 
elected by the Convention shall become and remain members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill vacan- 
cies in its membership occurring in the intervals between conventions, 
but when any such vacancy occurs in that class of the membership pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of Article IV of these By-Laws, it shall be filled 
upon the nomination of the Association in whose representation the 
vacancy exists. 

LIFE MEMBERS 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall have power to fix the 
amount of a subscription, gift or bequest, which, when paid, will entitle 
the donor, or person designated by him, to the privileges of regularly 
appointed delegates to all International Conventions with the title of 
Life Member. 


ARTICLE VII 
ORGANIZATION 
Section 1. The Executive Committee, when elected, shall convene at 
the call of the President of the Convention and organize by electing 
from its number a Chairman, two vice-Chairmen and a Secretary. The 
Treasurer shall be the same as the Treasurer of the Convention. 
QUORUM 
Section 2. Twenty-five members of the Executive Committee shall 
be required to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, pro- 
vided no change of the general policy or amendments to these By-Laws 
shall be made with less than a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present and in no event with less than twenty affirmative votes. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
MEETINGS 
Section 1, The Executive Committee shall hold at least one regular 
meeting each year at such time and place as it may have previously 
determined, failing in which it shall meet at the call of the Chairman. 
SPECIAL 
Section 2. The Chairman may call special meetings of the Executive 
Committee with the consent of or at the direction of a majority of the 
Board of Trustees. 
DOCKET 
Section 3. The Chairman, Secretary and General Secretary shall 
jointly prepare a docket of the business to come before the regular 
meetings of the Executive Committee and submit the same to each mem- 
ber of the Committee at least ten days prior to the time fixed for 
meetings. 
URGENT BUSINESS 
Section 4. Urgent business not included in the docket in Section 3, 
and not calling for a change of policy or an amendment to the By- 
Laws, may be considered by a unanimous vote of the members present 
at any regular or special meeting. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
Section 5. The Executive Committee shall fix the time and place for 
holding International Conventions, and shall, directly or through special 
committees, prepare the programs and make the plans and arrangements 
necessary to the proper conduct of the same. 


ARTICLE IX 
LESSON COMMITTEE 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall elect a Lesson Committee 
consisting of sixteen (16) members, eight (8) of whom shall be elected 
at each regular meeting next preceding each three-year period for a 
term of six years. The first period shall begin with the close of the 
International Convention, A. D. 1911. 

POWERS 

Section 2. The powers and duties of the Lesson Committee shall be 
to select from the Holy Bible the weekly lessons, the Golden Texts, the 
Daily Readings, determine the Lesson Titles, and issue the same without 
further interpretation. 
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ARTICLE X 


DUTIES 
Section 1. The Executive Committee shall determine all questions 
pertaining to the policy of the Association and may alter or amend such 
policy in any manner not inconsistent with these By-Laws or Articles of 
Incorporation. 
WORKERS 
Section 2. The Executive Committee shall elect the General Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretaries, Field Workers and Superintendents for terms 
not to exceed three years, shall fix their salaries and define the general 
policy governing them. 
; DEPARTMENTS 
Section 3. The Executive Committee shall create and maintain all 
departmental work and appoint all departmental committees at such 
time and in such manner as to it seems best. 


REFERENCE AND COUNSEL 
Section 4. The Executive Committee shall appoint, from its members, 
a Standing Committee on Reference and Counsel, composed of seven, the 
duty of which committee shall be to confer with other bodies or their 
representatives desiring counsel and conference with this Association. 


ARTICLE XI 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. ELECTION 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall at each annual meeting 
elect from its members a Board of not less than fifteen Trustees, includ- 
ing its Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, for a term of one year or 
until their successors are elected. 

GENERAL POWERS 

Section 2, The Board of Trustees, during the interim between the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, shall have such powers and shall 
perform such duties of the Executive Committee as are in accord with 
its defined policy and with these By-Laws and Act of Incorporation. 


REFERENCES 


Section 3. The Executive Committee may at any time make refer- 
ences, with or without power, to the Board of Trustees, as may to it 
seem most expedient. 
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ARTICLE XII 


ORGANIZE 
Section 1. The Board of Trustees shal organize by electing from its 
members a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Secretary. Its Treasurer 
shall be the same as the Treasurer of the Association. 


QUORUM 
Section 2. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum, provided that each member shall have had at least ten days’ 
notice of the time and place of regular or called meetings and that no 
business shall be transacted without five affirmative votes. 


MEETINGS 
Section 3. The Board of Trustees shall hold at least two regular 
Meetings each year, at such time and place as it may have previously 
determined, or, failing in which, at the call of its Chairman, 


FINANCES 
Section 4. The Board of Trustees shall be charged with the finan- 
cial affairs of the Association, including the raising and disbursing of 
all money and the auditing of all bills. . 


WORKERS 
Section 5. The Board of Trustees shall have supervision of the work 
of the General and Assistant Secretaries, Field Workers, and Superin- 
tendents, and of all permanent or special committees. 


OFFICES AND SUPPLIES 

Section 6. The Board of Trustees shall provide and maintain the 
necessary offices, office force, stationery, and supplies, including all 
printed matter, either general or special, for sale or free distribution, 
either directly or otherwise. 

LESSON COMMITTEE 

Section 7, The Board of Trustees shall provide and maintain for the 
use of the Lesson Committee a suitable office—secretarial force, station- 
ery and supplies—and shall also provide for its necessary traveling ex- 
penses. 

RULES 

Section 8. The Board of Trustees may provide rules for its own 
government not inconsistent with the policy or By-Laws of this Asso- 
ciation and alter’or amend the same at will. 
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ARTICLE XIII 
; TREASURER 

Section 1. The Treasurer shall receive and have charge of all mon- 
eys, gifts, bequests or investments belonging to the Association, and 
shall deposit, pay out or invest the same as directed by the Board of 
Trustees. 

BOND 

Section 2. The Treasurer shall give a Bonding Company’s bond for 
the faithful discharge of his duty to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trustees. The expense of said bond shall be paid by the Association. 


ARTICLE XIV 
PARLIAMENTARY 
Section 1. The duties of the officers of the Convention, of the Hxe- 
cutive Committee and of the Board of Trustees in addition to those 
specified herein, together with the parliamentary practice to be observed, 
shall be such as are customary in like bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 
AMENDMENTS 


Proposed Amendments to these By-Laws shall be submitted in writ- 
ing at a regular meeting of the Executive Committee and shall lie over 
until the next succeeding regular meeting, when they may be passed, 
provided the same shall not receive less than a two-thirds majority of 
those present and in no case with less than twenty affirmative votes. 

Adopted at San Francisco, June, 1911. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the International Sunday School Association 
THOABUTILOT creione: aie anise 'siaieyareie ith opeteradeea terete tanta koe Resets Dollars to be 
invested as directed by the Board of Trustees and used in the promo- 
tion of the work of said Association, and the receipt of the Treasurer 
of said Association shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors for 
the same. 
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OFFICIAL REGISTER 


PRESIDENT 2 
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Committeemen. Alternates. 
Virginia. 

Rev. A. L. Phillips, D. D., Richmond Frank T. Crump, Richmond 
Washington (E.) 

W. L. McHachran, Spokane M. M. Higley, Spokane 
Washington (W.) ; 

F. L. Stocking, Tacoma E. S. Osborne, Seattle 
West Virginia. 

Pres. D. B. Purinton, LL. D., Rev. G. H. Crook 
Morgantown Ravenswood 
Wisconsin. 

S. B. Harding, Waukesha S. F. Shattuck, Neenah 
Wyoming. 
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THE CONVENTION STORY 


THEME: ; 
‘*THE OPEN BIBLE AND THE UPLIFTED CROSS’” 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20 
MorRNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING 


Tuesday, the opening day of the Convention, was designated as 
““Home Mission Day.’’ Conferences, presided over by Mr. George G. 
Wallace, of Omaha, Neb., Chairman of the International Missionary 
Committee, but planned by Rev. Wm. A. Brown, International Mis- 
sionary Superintendent, were conducted in the Coliseum, which was 
beautifullly decorated with flags and banners. High up back of the 
platform was a beautiful scenic banner nearly two hundred feet long 
with the picture of the Goddess of Liberty in New York Harbor, at one 
end and the Ferry building in San Francisco at the other and these 
words on a streamer between the two, ‘‘ Westward the Star of Bethle- 
hem takes its Way,’’ and ‘‘ We have seen His Star in the East and are 
come to Worship Him.’’ 

The morning and afternoon conferences were participated in by 
the home missionaries from fields west of the Rocky Mountains; offi- 
cials of the denominational Home Mission Boards and the Missionary 
Department of the International Sunday-school Association; and by 
Missionary leaders of State and Provincial Associations. 

At the afternoon session five hundred and sixty-seven Chinese, 
Japanese and Koreans, in native costume, from many different Sunday- 
schools around the Bay, were seated on the platform and sang several 
Gospel songs in their own languages. 

In the evening a great Home Mission mass-meeting was held. An 
abridged report of the addresses of the entire day will be found in 
this book beginning with page 379. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 
Mornine AND AFTERNOON 


Wednesday morning and afternoon were given over to six Depart- 
mental Conferences: Elementary, reported on page 223; Secondary, 
page 268; Adult, page 297; Teacher Training, page 329; Home, page 
367; Visitation, page 360. Hach of these Conferences was intensely inter- 
esting and practically helpful. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 


Mr. A. B. McCrillis, Vice-President, was in the chair. The audience 
repeated the 23rd Psalm and ‘‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’’ 
was sung. Prayer was offered by Rev. George A. Hough, Ph. D., San 
Francisco, Pastor Grace Methodist Episcopal Church. 

MR. MARION LAWRANCE: King George is to be crowned to- 
morrow, and the Canadian delegates will meet at the end of the plat- 
form at the close of this service to arrange a suitable exercise. 

The following committee on resolutions was appointed: Chairman, 
Alexander Henry, Pennsylvania; W. C. Hall, Indiana; A. L. Phillips, 
Virginia; Theron Gibson, Toronto, Canada; C. C. Chapman, California; 


Philip E. Howard, Pennsylvania, and H. L. Baker, Louisiana. 
The following constitute the Nominating Committee: 


Alberta, A. Butchart. 
Alabama, D. W. Sims. 
Arizona, E. D. Raley. 
Arkansas, Will R. Stuck. 


British Columbia, C. BH. Mahon. 


California (N.), H. Morton. 
California (S.), C. H. Ainley. 
Colorado, Rev. J. C. Carman. 
Connecticut, Thos. B. Walker. 
Delaware, Miss Edna Ewell. 


District of Columbia, James W. 


Reisner. 
Florida, William Rogers. 
Illinois, T. B. Stevenson. 
Indiana, D. O. Skillen. 
Iowa, Rev. I. T. Underwood. 
Kansas, J. H. Engle. 
Kentucky, Huston Quin. 
Louisiana, Thos V. Ellzey. 
Maine, H. E. Lufkin. 
Manitoba, A. H. F. Stelck. 
Maryland, Rev. Conrad Clever. 
Massachusetts, Winfield H. 

Brooks. 
Mexico, C. Scott Williams. 
Michigan, H. K. Warren. 
Minnesota, A. M. Locker, 
Mississippi, J. E. Byrd. 
Missouri, D. P. Gribben. 
Montana, BH. M. Yearian. 


Nebraska, A. G. Walker. 
Nevada, W. Clarence Leach. 
New Hampshire, Mrs. G. W. 
Hendrick. 
New Jersey, Geo. E. Hall. 
New York, Frank L. Brown. 
North Carolina, J. Van Carter. 
North Dakota, R. B. Griffith. 
Nova Scotia, G. R. Smith. 
Ohio, W. A. Hudaly. 
Oklahoma, J. O. McCollister. 
Ontario, Rev. E. W. Halpenny. 
Oregon, Rev. Chasf A. Phipps. 
Pennsylvania, Rev. Alexander 
Henry. 
Quebec, Rev. E. T. Capel. 
Rhode Island, A. B. McCrillis. 
South Carolina, W. I. Herbert. 
South Dakota, A. A. Rowen 
Tennessee, EH. HE. French. 
Texas, W. N. Wiggins. 
Utah, Rev. Wildman Murphy. 
Vermont, Rev. H. A. Durfee. 
Virginia, Rev. A. L, Phillips. 
Washington (E.), R. Cross. 
Washington (W.), E. S. Osborne. 
West Virginia, J. C. Bardall. 
Wisconsin, S. B. Harding. 
Wyoming, P. A. Shope. 
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MR. A. B. McCRILLIS: No one here can regret more than [ do 
the fact that our honored president, Judge Stites, of Louisville, Ky., 
is unable to be present, so that in the natural order of succession, and 
because of the fact that your Dr. Bell is otherwise employed during 
the evening, it devolves upon me to try to fill his place. 

REV. H. H. BELL, D. D., Chairman San Francisco Local Committee: 
In behalf of our general committee, Mr. President, I am authorized 
to present to the presiding officer of the convention this gavel made 
from the redwood of California. I take pleasure in handing it to you. 

MR. McCRILLIS: I accept this as a symbol of authority. It con- 
fers no authority. Authority is not needed here. We are all of us 
brethren, but I accept it as your recognition of the fact that I am 
to be your servant this evening. Thank you, Dr. Bell. 

It is now my privilege to introduce to you, as the representative of 
the Governor, the Hon. A. E. Boynton, the presiding officer of your 
State Senate, who will represent the Governor in welcoming this great 
Convention to this great city of San Francisco. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


In Behalf of the State 
Hon. A. E. Boynton 


Mr. Chairman, Sunday-school Workers of America, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

His Excellency, the Governor of the State of California, has dele- 
gated to me the very pleasant task of extending to you a hearty wel- 
come to California. Governor Johnson sincerely regrets his inability 
to be present on this very happy occasion to encourage you in your 
wonderful work, a work that is most important to the welfare and 
happiness of the civilized world, for it is in the Sunday-school that 
the seeds of Christianity are planted. If the seed takes root and 
grows, the result is almost sure to be a good Christian man or woman, 
‘*God’s noblest product,’’? and every State composed of such men 
and women is bound to withstand the political storms of the ages. 
Therefore, the State is and must be tremendously interested in the re- 
sults of your work. 

Let us hope that this Convention held on the western slope of the 
American continent may be a successful one in every sense. 

When your labors are ended tarry with us long enough to learn 
something of our great commonwealth, this urpeopled empire which 
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nature has decreed shall be the garden spot of the world, an empire 
filled to overflowing with natural resources, with sparkling streams, 
limpid lakes and magnificent mountains. 

Let friendships be here formed that will last as long as life itself, 
and when you shall have returned to that place which you call home, 
it is our earnest wish you may carry with you pleasant thoughts that 
will always be treasured in memory’s storehouse. And so, on behalf 
of his Excellency, the Governor, and in the name of the people of this 
great State, I welcome you, yes, thrice welcome you, to our own Cali- 
fornia. 


In Behalf of San Francisco 
Hon. P. H. McCartuy, MAyor 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates to this Great International Sunday-school 
Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

To say that I am pleased with being here this evening in order to 
welcome you in behalf of the people of this great city of San Fran- 
cisco, is putting it very mildly. It is indeed more than a pleasure to 
look into the countenances of these delegates who are gathered here 
for the purpose of doing good, to uplift humanity and to make better 
men and better women, and as a result better citizenship the world 
over. You have paid us the compliment of coming to our city, which 
has been more sorely stricken than any other city under the sun by 
the ravages of fire and a very mild tremble of the earth’s surface. 
Despite that, you agreed to hold your magnificent convention in this 
city. I say to you, my friends, that San Francisco and her people 
welcome you in a manner calculated to exceed any welcome you have 
ever received from any people anywhere. 

We hope you will enjoy yourselves here in connection with the great 
work which you have in hand, and we trust that while you are not 
busily engaged with your work that you will take the time to look over 
San Francisco and see what we have done to rehabilitate ourselves 
since that devastation by fire on the 18th day of April, 1906. 

A great deal has been said and written about the people of this 
city, but let me say to you, my friends, that no better people live 
in the world and no more God-fearing or God-loving people can be 
found anywhere than in San Francisco and in California. We hope 
and pray that your coming here will help us to become better, We feel 
that no people anywhere are at any time so good that they cannot be 
better. May God bless your work and make your organization a credit 
to the States and Provinces to which you belong, 
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In Behalf of the Business Men of San Francisco 


Mr. Rotta V. Watt 
Fellow Workers: 

Now that you have heard these words of welcome from the Chief 
Executive of this city, it is my great privilege to speak to you on 
behalf of the business men of San Francisco. We appreciate vour 
coming on your own account and because of those you represent, not 
only the children but also the youth of this country, for the Sunday- 
school has ceased to be a children’s organization and has become what 
its name implies, a school; a school for all ages, for the study of the 
Bible, the study of the best things in life, the study of the varied 
means of service and of the will of God concerning His people. En- 
gaged as you are in this laudable work your presence and deliberations 
among us lead to higher thinking and to greater consideration of 
these more important themes. We welcome you to San Francisco 
hoping you will become better acquainted with us. We have undoubtedly 
been much in the publie eye, whether because of our unprecedented mis- 
fortune in 1906, of our follies and wickedness, of our magnificent 
material recovery since the disaster, of our political gymnastics or be- 
cause of our spectacular and successful fight for the Panama Pacifis 
Exposition, I cannot say. 

There are sixty thousand children and youth in our schools—public, 
private and parochial—not more than one-third of whom attend the 
Sunday-schools of any denomination. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that this Convention will result in fixing our attention upon the higher 
phases of life. We need what you stand for, the highest, the best 
things in life—the supremacy of the spiritual over the material, 
character founded upon truth and godliness. 

May I refer briefly to material things. In this city five years ago, 
following a tremblores which would in itself have been but a seven 
days’ wonder, involving a monetary loss of, say, fifteen million dollars, 
a fire broke out which destroyed twenty-eight thousand buildings, one- 
half of which were occupied as dwellings and apartments, the re- 
mainder comprising practically the entire business section of our city 
This confiagration resulted in a direct loss to the wealth of this city 
and, therefore, to the world, by the absolute destruction of more 
than three hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of property—an 
unprecedented loss. San Francisco was reimbursed by insurance 
companies to the extent of approximately one-half this vast sum, but 
there was the great loss to our citizens of at least one hundred and 
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seventy-five million dollars. What has been done since that fateful 
day in April, 1906? Look about you and see. Have our business men 
faltered? Have they not pressed forward against almost insurmounta- 
ble obstacles? Twenty-eight thousand buildings destroyed, but thirty- 
two thousand two hundred and forty-one building permits granted 
since! 

The churches were hard hit by the disaster. Thousands of com- 
municants lost their homes and were scattered broadcast. The business 
of the financial supporters of all the churches was swept away so that 
without exception great difficulties confronted all denominations. 
Naturally the first struggle was for places of abode and then for the 
rehabilitation of places of business, and then, in this pleasure-loving 
city, there was a demand for places of amusement, and finally for the 
restoration of houses of worship. 

When in the East I am often asked if we do not live in daily terror 
of earthquakes, to which I reply that we of San Francisco are not as 
much afraid of earthquakes as you Middle West people are of cyclones 
and you of the great Eastern cities of sun stroke. Most people who 
visit us wish they might experience a little quake just to see how it 
feels, but none of us ever want to try a cyclone or a sun stroke when 
we go Kast. With a mean summer temperature of sixty-two and win- 
ter of fifty-two, we work at all times with less inconvenience than 
other people. Our climatic conditions would permit of the Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition being open for twelve consecutive months without dis- 
comfort to visitors or employes. 

To this city which I have so inadequately represented, the city by 
the Golden Gate, the city of almost miraculous recovery, the city of 
enterprise and outlook, the city of the Panama Canal, the city which 
needs your type of Christian faith and devotion, we cordially weleome 
you on behalf of our business men. You will find the bad if you look 
for it, for it is almost unrestrained I am sorry to admit, but we in- 
vite you to all that is good and there is much of it. Judge us by our best 
and not by our worst, by what you see of good in us and not by the 
bad. San Francisco will yet show to the world that at heart she is 
sound and that she stands for righteousness in private and in public 
life. We trust your stay amongst us may be delightful and that when 
you go, if you must go, you may carry with you impressions of the 
hearty, whole-souled Western hospitality which we feel in our hearts 
towards you and which we trust we may have the happiness to make 
you feel. 
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In Behalf of the General Committee 


Rev. H. H. Brew, D. D., CHARMAN 


I think no greater honor could be given any man than that which 
devolves upon me in representing the General Committee of splendid 
business and professional men who have prepared for your coming. 
Our General Committee greets you. 

Our Commonwealth should be congratulated upon the coming into 
our midst of such a distinguished band of the followers of Christ. 
From all quarters of our great continent you have come. Our welcome 
to you is as rich and as royal and as large and as loving as we know 
how to make it. We welcome you because of the Christian character 
and citizenship which you represent. Long ago Aristotle said, ‘‘ They 
who give meditation to the government of men must recognize as first 
and chief of all the proper teaching of the children.’’ The work that 
you do recognizes that; therefore, the work you represent is at the 
very foundation of the best character and the best citizenship of our 
great continent. 

We welcome you also because of the splendid Association you repre- 
sent. In this day of modern enterprises God has ordained nothing 
greater in its organization, personal, individual policy or possibilities 
than the great International Sunday School Association. 

We welcome you also because of the self-sacrifice you have exhibited 
in coming here to assist your brothers and sisters who are on the firing 
line. Our task here is not small. MUHereafter you will understand it 
better, and you will sympathize with us more deeply and will pray for 
us more earnestly and will realize that we are fighting your battles and © 
the battles of this great continent, morally, religiously, if not also 
educationally, scientifically and otherwise. 

We welcome you also because of the fact that you bring to San 
Francisco and this great Commonwealth a greater focusing of the 
world’s family and individual altars in their petitions to Almighty 
God than ever has been the case before. You prayed for us when we 
were passing through that greatest disaster of the century; but the 
world is now praying for San Francisco. 

We welcome you here because of the mighty appeal that the future 
makes to the present, the challenge that it makes. What is that chal- 
lenge? It comes up from this western slope where you have shoved 
us just as far as you can from the center, and it is that we lift up 
here on this Pacific slope, at this Golden Gate, high and higher still 
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the Light of the World that His rays may reach yonder and meet the 
need of the sleeping giants of the Orient. 


RESPONSES TO THE WELCOME 


A. B. McCRILLIS: Now for a fitting response to the addresses 
which have been made we turn to the southland, and introduce to you 
Dr. H. M. Hamill, of Nashville, Tennessee, Superintendent of Teacher- 
Training work of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


Dr. Hamill’s Response 
Mr. President: 

Certainly a man must do well within the compass of ten minutes or 
less to respond to these most gracious addresses of welcome. 

California is a great State, great to those who come as well as 
to those that dwell here. Down on that splendid trip from Portland 
the other day, a gentleman with unusual enthusiasm pointed out to me 
the natural features of that great route over the Southern Pacific. He 
said, ‘‘Here is a mine from which one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars of gold has been extracted and given to the world, and over here 
are the bubbling streams that give you soda water without charge,’’ 
and I thoroughly enjoyed it; it was the most delightful drink I ever 
had. He said, ‘‘When we want a well in California we simply pull 
up a carrot.’’ 

We have had a great welcome. The flowers—God’s thoughts in- 
earnate they are so beautiful—the sunshine smiling upon us, the weather 
like paradise to a man that has come out from the presence of the 
thermometer ranging from 100 to 102—the cordial welcome, the splen- 
did equipment, the magnificent provision made for the housing of this 
great Convention, the right hand of fellowship, the warm-hearted fra- 
ternity and the grace of San Francisco and the great Commonwealth 
behind it, make us feel entirely at home. We are glad to be here. We 
come not like the Argonauts of old, the founders of this great Com- 
monwealth, who came across the plains, and climbed the mountains 
before they were tunneled, and crossed the streams before they were 
bridged, and did not have the shining steel rails of the great trans- 
continental lines to bear them in luxury in sleepers, but we come as 
the Argonauts of a new era, as Sunday-school crusaders, bearing the 
open Bible and the uplifted cross in our hands. We come not with 
the water of irrigation that has made your State to smile with beauty 
and to give forth in luxury; we come with the Water of Life which 
you need and which doubtless many of you have. We come not to 
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look upon your great and stately trees of the primeval forest; we come 
with the tall trees of righteousness. We come not to dig gold out of 
your mines, but to bring you the pure gold of Christian character. We 
come not to lay tribute unto ourselves upon your smiling fields where the 
great ploughs and reapers are passing day by day, but we come to 
bring you the Bread of Life. 

Welcome us for the sake of the sections from which we come! From 
far above the shining waters of the St. Lawrence as it goes singing in 
music and sunshine to the sea; and from the far-away Mississippi 
which flows onward to the Gulf; and from where the dawn uplifts itself 
beyond the forests of Maine down to where the mocking-bird is singing 
day and night in the savannahs of the South, we come with warm 
hearts loving you, with churches united, and with a great host of a mil- 
lion men added to our Sunday-schools in the last five years. We come 
with the grace of the best institution upon the face of the earth to 
help save your cosmopolitan population, for it is the touch of grace 
that makes the whole world kin. 

A. B. McCRILLIS: Now having heard the eloquent response from 
the Southland, who can respond for the rest of the country so well 
as the Hon. Justice J. J. Maclaren, of Toronto, Justice of the Court 
of Appeals of Ontario, Canada. 


Justice Maclaren’s Response 
Mr. President: 

It is difficult to find words adequately to express the appreciation of 
the International Sunday School Association of the very. hearty wel- 
comes which have been accorded to its delegates by the authorities 
of the State of California, of the City of San Francisco and by the 
representatives of the commercial and religious interests of this city. 
Many of these delegates are visiting your Commonwealth and city for 
the first time, and all of us are very deeply impressed by the extent 
and magnificence of your territory and resources and also by the won- 
derful progress you have already made in their development. LHspe- 
cially are we amazed at the courage and rapidity with which the city 
has arisen from its ashes since its recent calamity to its present mag- 
nificence. San Francisco may have in the past welcomed even larger 
conventions than the present one; but I venture to say with confidence 
that it hag never welcomed one more representative of the highest and 
best interests of this North American continent. This is no mere 
body of holiday excursionists; but is composed of carefully selected 
representatives of the Sunday-school workers in their respective states 
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and countries, each of them a leader in his or her own locality. Hach 
State in your Union is entitled to send four times as many delegates 
as it has members in the two houses of your National Congress, while 
Canada and other outside countries send a proportionate number ac- 
cording to their population. 

These delegates are the representatives of 1,500,000 officers and 
teachers who are actively engaged Sunday after Sunday in training 
the 15,000,000 of pupils under their care in the important principles of 
the Word of God that will qualify them for the highest duties of citi- 
zenship in their respective countries. And be it remembered that these 
services are rendered without fee or reward. I venture to claim on 
their behalf that this is the most powerful moral and religious force 
on this continent today. We have come to your city not only to trans- 
act the business to be done at a triennial convention; but also to learn 
how you are grappling with some of the problems such as the Chris- 
tianization of the Asiatics and other problems that are felt here more 
acutely than in the Hast. Some of us had hoped that our coming here 
might also be of some assistance in impressing upon this great Com- 
monwealth and city a higher appreciation of some of those great Chris- 
tian principles which we have in common both East and West, but after 
listening to the glowing description that has been given us by his Honor, 
the Mayor, of the high state of public and civie morality here, I am of 
opinion that most of us have been made to feel that we ought to be 
able to learn much while here, and that we will go back to our re- 
spective homes determined to work more earnestly to secure the adop- 
tion of high standards there. (Laughter.) On behalf of my fellow 
delegates I beg heartily to thank you for your very cordial welcome. 


Coronation of the King of England 


MR. MARION LAWRANCE: I move that our Chairman be request- 
ed to appoint a committee which shall tonight draft a suitable resolu- 
tion that shall convey our love, our confidence and our high esteem to 
the incoming king to be crowned tomorrow in Great Britain. 

The motion was seconded, and it unanimously prevailed. The dele- 
gates sang ‘‘God Save the King’’ and ‘‘ America.’’ 

Then followed the two great addresses of the evening, ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school in the Christian Conquest of North America,’’? by David G. 
Downey, D. D., Chicago, Corresponding Secretary Board of Sunday- 
schools, Methodist Episcopal Church, reported on page 569, and ‘‘The 
Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross,’’? by J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 
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New York City, Corresponding Secretary Presbyterian General As- 
sembly’s Evangelistic Committee, reported on page 91. 

Prayer and benediction by Rev. W. H. Bagby, San Francisco, Pastor 
West Side Christian Church. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 22 

Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. Or- 
ville Coats, D. D., Oakland, Cal., Pastor Tenth Avenue Baptist Church. 

Rey. E. M. Sails General Sécretany for the ean of Mexico, made 
his report (see page 530). 

The West Indies and Central America were next reported upon by 
Rey. Aquila Lucas, International Secretary for these fields (see 
page 533). 

Rev. W C. Merritt, Secretary for the Northwest, having been de- 
tained in Hawaii, his report was not presented to the Convention but 
will be found on page 160. 


Coronation Demonstration 

At this point the Canadian delegates marched into the Convention 
hall in a body singing ‘‘The Maple Leaf Forever.’’ They filed on the 
platform, the audience standing and giving them a Chautauqua salute. 
The Canadians gave three cheers for the King and three cheers for 
America. Then the audience gave three cheers. 

The report of the Temperance Department was presented by Mrs. 
Zillah Foster Stevens, Secretary of the International Temperance De- 
partment Committee (see page 430). 

THE CHAIRMAN: Yesterday at the International Executive Com- 
mittee meeting our dear Brother Hartshorn was taken suddenly ill 
and had to take to his bed. In his absence his report will be read 
by his Secretary, Mr. George W. Penniman (see page 115). 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. W. C. Pearce, the International 
Superintendent Adult Bible Class Department, offered a fervent prayer 
for the blessing of God to rest upon Mr. Hartshorn. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The following will constitute the committee to 
prepare the resolution of congratulation for their majesties, King 
George and Queen Mary of England: Mr. Justice Maclaren, Ontario, 
Principal E. L. Rexford; Montreal; E. K. Warren, Three’ Oaks, Mich. ; 
W. N. Hartsorn, Boston, and Bishop E. H. Hughes, San Francisco. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the gentlemen named con- 
stitute said committee. Later the committee met and sent the fol- 


lowing: 
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Message to the King and Queen of England 
‘“‘Hour thousand delegates in Triennial International Sunday School 
Convention, assembled in San Francisco, representing a constituency 
of sixteen millions in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, the 
West Indies and Mexico, respectfully tender their most hearty con- 
gratulations to their majesties on their coronation.’’ 


Partial Report of Nominating Committee 

Mr. Eudaly, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made a partial 
report, bringing in the nominations for President, Vice-Presidents, 
Recording and Assistant Recording Secretaries, Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers and representatives for the eleven districts. For names 
see page 33. 

Death of Herbert Moninger 

MR. MARION LAWRANCE: There was a man in Sunday-school 
circles to whom our eyes always turned with joy and our hearts with 
love. I have been asked to read this telegram which has come into 
my hands in the last ten minutes and words cannot express my sorrow. 
It reads, ‘‘ Herbert Moninger died last night.’’ 

DR. JOSEPH CLARK, OHIO: In the face of this very sad message 
I claim the privilege, as Secretary of the Ohio State Association, in 
our great sorrow, to suggest this message to Mrs. Moninger and 
family, and as I do so I recall the fact that eight years ago this young 
man came to his Sunday-school vision under a message which fell under 
God from my lips, and he has always called me his Sunday-school 
father. As a father mourns over a son so do I this morning mourn for 
Herbert Moninger, and I suggest this telegram of loving sympathy to 
the family: ‘‘Mrs. Herbert Moninger and family, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Thirteenth International Sunday-school Convention in session is 
sorrowing with you and praying for you in the home-going of your 
beloved husband. May the God of all comfort, sustain and strengthen 
you.’’ I move that this telegram be sent. 

MR. LAWRANCE: As a mark of sympathy let us not put the mo- 
tion in any audible way, but those who favor it will quietly rise and 
be seated. 

The motion was unanimously adopted, the Convention being hushed to 
silence. 


A Survey of the Field 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, General Secretary, then read his report, which 
will be found on page 119. 
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Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. gave his first message on ‘‘Soul Winning and 
Christian Service’’ (see page 94). 

Prayer and benediction was then offered by Rev. N. W. Pendleton, 
Pastor Covenant Baptist Church, San Francisco. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 

Mr. William Hamilton, Toronto, presiding. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. R. M. Vaughan, Pastor First Baptist Church, Berkeley, Cal. 

The following program was then carried out: ‘‘Report of Home De- 
partment,’’ by Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. (see page 349) ; ‘‘ The 
Sunday-school and Home,’’ by Bishop Hughes, Pasadena, Cal.; ‘‘ Report 
of the Visitation Department,’’ by J. Shreve Durham, Chicago, II1., super- 
intendent (see page 343); ‘‘The By-Products of Home Visitation,’’ by 
Hugh Cork, Chicago, Il. (see page 358); ‘‘The Chicago Home Visita- 
tion,’’? by Andrew Stevenson, Chicago, Ill. (see page 356); ‘‘Soul Win- 
ning and Christian Service,’’ by J. Wilbur Chapman, New York City (see 
page 96); ‘‘Religious Education in the Home,’’ by Rev. R. W. Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (see page 351); ‘‘The Obligation of the Sunday- 
school to Young Men,’’ by Rev. Merle N. Smith, D. D., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. (see page 292). Prayer and benediction were offered by Rey. D. 
Rathbone, D.D., Superintendent Congregational Churches Northern 
California. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 
Graded Lesson Conference 
There was held in the First Congregational Church, at the same time 
the regular Convention was in session at the Coliseum, a conference on 
‘<The Graded Lessons,’’ presided over by Prof. Ira M. Price, Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. The addresses and discussions 
of this conference will be found on page 477. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 

Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. T. 
A. Boyer, D. D., Oakland, Cal., Pastor First Christian Church. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Aked has been laid aside by sickness and 
his place will be taken by Rev. William Rader, D. D., Pastor of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, upon the subject ‘‘ Three 
Hundred Years of the English Bible’’ (see page 547). The next address 
was upon the subject, ‘‘The Bible and the Common People,’’ by Dr. 
H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tenn., Superintendent of Teacher Training, 
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Methodist Episcopal Church South, and Chairman International Com- 
mittee on Education (see page 549). 

At this point Mr. Fred Emerson Brooks was introduced as California’s 
poet, and he recited the original poem. 

The closing address of the evening was delivered by Rev. Robt. F. 
Coyle, D. D., of Denver, Colo., upon the subject ‘‘Men and Nations as 
Affected by the Teachings of the Bible’’ (see page 558). 

The closing prayer and benediction was given by Rev. W. J. Fisher, 
D. D., San Francisco, Pastor Seventh Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 23 
The Elementary Division Session 

This Division embraces the Cradle Roll, the Beginners, the Primary and 
the Junior Departments. Mr. A. H. Mills, Decatur, Il., Chairman Ele- 
mentary Department Committee, presided. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Thos. Boyd of Fresno, Cal. 

“‘The Report of the Elementary Department’’ was given by Mrs. 
Mary Foster Bryner, Chicago, International Elementary Superinten- 
dent. (See page 205.) ‘‘ Progress in Organization’? was the next topic 
by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, Philadelphia, Elementary Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania. (See page 212.) ‘‘ Progress in Graded Unions’’ was pre- 
sented by Miss Meme Brockway, Los Angeles, Cal., Elementary Superin- 
tendent California (S.). (See page 215.) ‘‘Impression Translated to 
Expression’’ was the topic treated by Miss Helen Palk, Elementary Su- 
perintendent Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. (See page 218.) ‘‘A 
Teacher’s Parable’’ was recited by Mrs. Phoebe A. Curtiss, Elementary 
Superintendent Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. (See page 219.) 


The Gideons 

Mr. W. I, Henderson, General Secretary of the Gideons, was introduced 
to the convention. He told of the effort of the Gideons to place a 
Bible in each hotel room in San Francisco. 

‘‘The Report of Special Committee on Seope and Work of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Convention’’ was presented by Dr. H. M. 
Hamill, Chairman, and was referred to the Board of Trustees for ap- 
proval. (See page 20.) 

The closing prayer was offered by Rey. John Carman, Denver, Colo. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23 


Intermediate and Senior Departments 
Mr. Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., member of Committee on In- 
termediate and Senior Departments, presided. Prayer was offered by 
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Rey. S. C. Patterson, Berkeley, Cal, Pastor North Congregational 
Church. 

The ‘‘Report of Committee on Intermediate and Senior Departments’? 
was read by Mr. Edgar H. Nichols, Chicago, Ill, Chairman. (See page 
247.) ‘*The Ten Years an Asset and an Opportunity’’ was the subject 
of an address by Rev. Edgar Blake, D. D., Chicago, Assistant Corre- 
sponding Secretary Board of Sunday-schools, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (See page 252.) 

Prayer and benediction pronounced by Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, Cal. 


The Men’s Parade 
Promptly at 6:15 p. m. nearly ten thousand men, each carrying a 
Bible furnished by the Gideons, began their march in front of the St. 
Francis Hotel to the Coliseum, where the great mass meeting for men 
was held. Tens of thousands of women were massed in Alamo Park, 
who reviewed the parade, being led in a praise service there by Dr. 
Chapman until the men arrived. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 23 
Meeting for Men 

Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., was the presiding officer. Prayer was made 
by Rey. E. P. Dennett, D. D., San Francisco, Pastor Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

A telegram from the Baptist Alliance was read by Mr. F. A. Wells: 
‘«The Baptist World’s Alliance ir convention with 4,000 registration and 
yepresentatives from nearly all the nations of the world, sends cordial 
fraternal greeting to the Thirteenth International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation in session in San Francisco, with the hope and prayer that the 
divine guidance in all matters may mark their session. Read Ephesians 
2 fe i ba 

The following is the telegram which the convention directed to he 
sent: ‘‘The Thirteenth International Sunday-school convention, with 
3,500 registered delegates, in San Francisco assembled, sends most cor- 
dial Christian greetings to the Baptist World’s Alliance now in session 
in Philadelphia, with the sincere desire and earnest prayer that all your 
deliberations may be inspired by the divine guidance and that the riches 
of divine grace may abide with you in your world-wide outlook. Read 
Ephesians III, 16-19.’’ 

The following resolution of sympathy with Mr. W. H. Hartshorn was 
read by Mr. Marion Lawrance and unanimously adopted: 
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‘(Dear Brother Hartshorn: While we are gathered 5,000 strong in 
this great meeting tonight we do not forget you or your devotion to the 
work so dear to all of us. We honor you for your achievements; we 
love you for your sterling manhood. We extend to you the hand-grasp 
of men who, with you, desire to honor our Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
in loyal service. Together we pray that speedily restored health and 
ever widening opportunity for service may be vouchsafed to you in the 
name of the strong Son of God.’’ 


Introductions 

Mr. George W. Dickie, the builder of the warship Oregon, and Mr. 
J. S. Webster, Chairman of the Finance Committee, were introduced 
to the Convention and they expressed their gratification over the suc- 
cess of the Men’s Parade. 

Prof. B. P. Stout, of the Gideons, was introduced, and sang ‘‘The 
Sword of the Lord and of Gideon.’’ 

The ‘‘Report of Adult Department’’ was given by Mr. W. C. Pearce, 
Chicago, International Superintendent. (See page 276.) ‘‘My Brother 
and I’’ was the subject of an address by Rev. Chas. D. Bulla, Nashville, 
Tenn., Superintendent Adult Bible Class Work, M. E. Church, South. 
(See page 290). Mr. Robert P. Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo., editor Bible 
School Literature, Christian Evangelist, spoke on the subject, ‘‘A Man’s 
Job.’’ ‘*The Adult Bible Class and Christian Citizenship’’ was the 
subject treated by Hon. Melvin S. Nash, Hanover, Mass., member of the 
State Senate from Plymouth County. (See page 304.) 

Prayer and benediction was pronounced by Rev. Edward A. Wicher, 
D. D., of the Theological Seminary at San Anselmo, Cal. 


Two Meetings for Women 

At the same time the mass-meeting for men was being held at the 
Coliseum there were two mass-meetings for women being held. At the 
First Congregational Church Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner presided and the 
following program was carried out: ‘‘Report of Adult Department 
Superintendent,’’ by W. C. Pearce, Chicago, Ill. (See page 276.) ‘‘The 
Possibilities of the Modern Young Woman,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Kil- 
patrick, Corinth, Miss., Field Secretary Sunday-school Board, M. E. 
Church, South. ‘‘Just Over the Hill,’’? by Miss Margaret Slattery, 
Boston, Mass. 

At the Wesley Methodist Church Mrs. J. W. Barnes presided, and this 
was the program: ‘‘Report of Adult Department,’’ by W. C. Pearce, 
Chicago, Ills. ‘‘The Senior Boys,’’ by Mrs. S. P. Moore, Birmingham, 
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Ala. ‘‘Spiritual Motherhood,’’ by Mrs. A. A. Lamoreaux, Chicago, II. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 24 


Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presiding. Prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Frank Fox, D. D., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The Nominating Committee 
MR. EUDALY: I move that as soon as the States, Territories, Prov- 
inces and Districts furnish the names of the alternates to the Executive 
Committee they be recorded as such. The motion was seconded and it 
prevailed. , 
The ‘‘Report of the International Treasurer’’ was presented by Mr. 
Fred A. Wells, Chicago. (See page 167.) 


Presentation of Portrait of William Reynolds 

MR. MARION LAWRANCE: We have a great friend of our As- 
sociation who is not with us today; it is the man whose product is 
often in our mouths. I refer to Mr. H. J. Heinz of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Heinz is present through his representative, his private secretary, Mr. 
E. D. McCafferty, to whom you will listen for a moment. 

MR. E. D. McCAFFERTY: Mr. Chairman and fellow-workers: The 
most important work of this great convention is to plan for the future 
activities of the International Sunday-school Association. That is the 
especial purpose of this morning’s meeting. Your look should be for- 
ward and your command onward. But as the work of these great lead- 
ers who have been translated to the Sunday-school triumphant is a con- 
stant source of vital inspiration to those that are called to bear the 
heat and burden of the day, it is fitting we should pause for a moment 
to contemplate in love and yeneration the names and memories of some 
of them whose work has laid the foundation upon which our work rests. 

From 1887 to 1897 there traveled up and down this land one whom the 
lamented B. F. Jacobs described as ‘‘a man of princely form and man- 

ner, bold and courageous, a leader of men, but gentle as a child.’’ Such 
is the description of the first field superintendent of this Association, 
William Reynolds, who was converted in 1857, founded Calvary Presby- 
terian Church at Peoria, Ills., his home, in 1867, chosen super- 
intendent of this Association in 1887 and passed from this life 
in 1897, with these words upon his lips, ‘‘I die with the harness on.’’ 
That was the forty years’ measure of this man’s religious life, but its 
measure in results and influence will be revealed only in the records of 
heaven. Thirty-six years a superintendent, twice president of the Illinois 
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Association, once the president of the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, and for ten years its field superintendent, this record will remind 
us of the large part he had in the work of the Sunday-school. And 
when we recall that he gave up his commercial business that he might 
engage wholly in the business of the Sunday-school, devoting to it the 
last ten intensely active years of his life, we will understand the state- 
ment made of him that ‘‘no other American has ever had such a place 
and none will leave a richer legacy.’’ 

Three years ago at the International Sunday-school convention at 
Louisville, a portrait of Dr. John Potts—that rugged giant of the great 
country to our north—was presented to this Association. One year ago 
at the World’s convention at Washington a portrait of B. F. Jacobs, the 
immortal founder of the International Lesson series, was also presented. 
This year the same donor has seen fit to honor the memory of William 
Reynolds by having his portrait painted. Potts, Jacobs, Reynolds! a 
triumvirate of masterful leaders of Sunday-school work, all gone to their 
reward, but all living in the hearts and minds of those who knew their 
work, and who will continue to live in the work they did so well. As 
William Reynolds was a co-worker with John Potts and B. F. Jacobs in 
their life time it is fitting that his portrait should take its place in the 
International Portrait Gallery of Immortals. Therefore, in behalf of 
Mr. H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association and Pennsylvania’s honored State President, 
who is unavoidably absent from this Convention, and who has conceived 
this idea of an International Gallery, I have the honor and pleasure of 
presenting to this convention this portrait of William Reynolds, who 
was great in his life, great in his love and great in his work. 

The portrait was unveiled, the audience rising. 

MR. LAWRANCE: Let us receive this portrait standing, and listen 
to a motion which will be offered by Dr. Hamill, who for ten years was 
the colleague of Mr. Reynolds in the International work. 

DR. H. M. HAMILL: I move that this telegraphic letter be sent to 
Mr. Heinz in response to his gift. 

“San Francisco, Cal., June 24, 1911. 
“Mr. H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

‘“MecCafferty has presented to the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation on your behalf the portrait of William Reynolds, our first Field 
Superintendent and foremost International Organizer. The International 
Convention by rising vote acknowledges your continued noble effort to 
perpetuate the memory of the founders of the International Associa- 
tion.’? 
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Dr. Hamill’s motion was seconded, and it enthusiastically and unan- 
mously prevailed. 

Mr. E. H. Nichols of Chicago then took the chair. 

‘*A Message from Mr. Hartshorn’’ was then given by Mr. Geo. W. 
Penniman, as follows: 

I desire on behalf of Mr. Hartshorn, the newly elected President of 
our Association, first to read a message: ‘‘The beautiful flowers that 
have found their way to my room from the various committees and the 
delegates who have come from the remotest sections of our continent 
have greatly touched and cheered me during the days that I have been 
unexpectedly prevented from taking my usual part in the program of 
this great convention. For these tokens and expressions of love I am 
profoundly grateful. I am assured by my physician that after further 
rest I can attend the later sessions of the convention. 

“*For more than a year past it has been my purpose to so build the 
program that the delegates may be seized with the conviction that the 
Sunday-school is the supreme agency within the church to induce Bible 
study, to build Christian character and to gain and retain church mem- 
bership. Young people who are out of the Sunday-school of today will 
be out of the church tomorrow. From the Sunday-school of today is 
obtained the leadership that is commanding the forces within the 
church that are operating to Christianize the world. 

‘*Great plans for future achievement have unfolded as this conven- 
tion has proceeded. We are in the land of great things, great resources, 
great opportunities. At the Coliseum this morning we shall enter upon 
the most delightful session. No delegate and no friend of the conven- 
tion can afford to be absent. A quarter of a million dollars will be dis- 
covered. It will be a season of hilarious giving. It is a real grief that 
I cannot be present, but I shall certainly hope to have a part in dis- 
covering the quarter of a million dollars.’’ 

Raising the Money 

At this point Mr. Marion Lawrance took the platform and raised the 
money for the work for the next three years. Seventy-five children 
dressed in white, each wearing a California poppy-colored sash on which 
was the name of a state or province, assisted by indicating on a large 
bulletin board the total amount raised as each $1,000 was pledged. 

The following létter was received indicating: 

Mr. Hartshorn’s Pledge 


‘<Brethren Lawrance, Warren and Wells: 
‘‘Referring to my brief conference with you in my room this morn- 
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ing, let me repeat that it is my desire to underwrite five thousand dol- 
lars per year for the next triennium; said amount to be used for carry- 
ing on the work under the supervision of the committee on work among 
the Negroes, and to be paid through the International Treasurer. [| 
shall hope that this amount will be considerably increased as the work 
develops. 

‘‘If agreeable, I should like to make with these gifts, the following 
life memberships: 


Rev. John BE. White, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wilbur P. Thirkield, President, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas V. Ellzey, General Secretary for Louisiana. 

R. M. Weaver, Committeeman from Mississippi. 

Rev. George Sale, Superintendent of Education, American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York. 

Bishop George Aue Clinton, North Carolina. 

RH. boyd, D: Nashville, Tenn. 

Bishop Wesley P “Gains, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gen. R. D. Johnston, Birmingham, Ala. 

A. B. McCrillis, Providence, Ree: 

President Ralph W. McGranhan, Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

President Charles R. Meserve, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. on 

J. G. Snedecor, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

President L. M. Dunton, Orangeburg, SonC; 

BISHOP GEORGE W. CLINTON, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the A. 
M. E. Zion Church: On behalf of the 36,000 Negro Sunday-schools 
and 2,000,000 Negro Sunday-school scholars, I wish to express my pro- 
found gratitude and thanks of all the Negroes of this country for the 
splendid gift made by Mr. Hartshorn and for his eloquent book, ‘‘ An 
Era of Progress and Promise’’ ues is which he has given us so much 


encouragement. 
Telegram from Mrs. Hartshorn 


‘‘With real pleasure I wish to renew my pledge of $500 a year for 
the next three years to the work of the International Sunday School 
Association. There is no gift I am permitted to make that affords me 
greater pleasure than this. If agreeable to the convention I desire to 
make Mrs. J. Wilbur Chapman a life member of the Association with 
this gift.’’ 

MR. E. D. MeCAFFERTY: Mr. Heinz is absent from this conven- 
tion, much to his regret. It is his habit in Pennsylvania to fine his 
friends when they do not come to the convention. He said he wanted 
to be fined here, and he has authorized a fine of $2,000 a year. 

MR. E. K. WARREN: Good! But send word to him that we would 
rather he would come himself and bring his fine. 

The result of the pledging was $143,261 for the three years. 
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Greeting from the Hawaii Sunday School Convention Now in Session 
at Honolulu 
‘*Tnternational Sunday School Association, 
San Francisco, California. 

‘*Enthusiastic Greetings, Hawaiian Convention. Ephesians two, nine- 
teen twenty-two, reading we for ‘ye.’ RICE, President.’’ 

Thus changed it reads: 

‘Now therefore we are no more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 

‘“And are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone; 

‘Tn whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord: 

“*In whom we also are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.’’ 

The convention directed that a similar message should be sent in re- 
ply. 

Prayer and benediction were pronounced by Dr. H. M. Hamill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 25 
Temperance Mass-Meeting at Coliseum 

Mr. George W. Penniman, Boston, Mass., presiding. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. E. L. Walz, Pastor Green Street Congregational Church, 
San Francisco. 

The following speakers treated the subjects attached to their names: 
‘“Temperance in the Sunday-School,’’ by Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, 
Alton, Ill. (See page 434.) ‘‘The Federal Government and the Liquor 
Traffic,’? by Rev. A. ©. Bane, D. D., San Francisco. (See page 436.) 
‘*A New Patriotism,’’ by Rev. P. A. Baker, D. D., Westerville, Ohio. 
(See page 445.) ‘‘Our Attitude to the Temperance Reform,’’ by Rev. 
C. H. Mead, New York. (See page 441.) 

Prayer and benediction were pronounced by Rev. J. M. McElhinney, 
San Francisco, Pastor Holly Park Presbyterian Church. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
Four conferences were held simultaneously. The Superintendents’ 
Conference was conducted at the First Baptist Church by Marion Law- 
rance, Chicago, Ill., a report of which will be found on page 539. The 
Elementary Conference was at the First Congregational Church, in 
charge of Mrs. J. A. Walker, Denver, Colorado, and will be found re- 
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ported on page 223. The Secondary Teachers’ Conference was held at 
the Central Methodist Church and was in charge of Mr. W. C. John- 
ston, Denver, Colorado, and is reported on page 268. The Adult Teach- 
ers’ Conference was held at the Y. M. C. A. and was presided over by 
Mr. A. H. Mills, Decatur, Ill., a report of which will be found on page 
297. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 25 
Greek Theatre Meeting at Berkeley 


A great mass-meeting was held at the Greek Theater in Berkeley, at 
3 p. m., presided over by Rev. W. M. Anderson, of Dallas, Texas. The 
song service was led by Prof. E. O. Excell, of Chicago, Ill. Addresses 
were delivered as follows: ‘‘The Man and the Book,’’ Wilbur P. Thir- 
kield, D. D., Washington, D. C. ‘‘Furnishing for God’s People,’’ Rev. 
Robt. F. Coyle, D. D., Denver, Colo. ‘‘The Projected Life,’’ Rev. W. B. 
Hinson, D. D., Portland, Oregon. 

There were nearly ten thousand people in the theater and Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery, of Boston, Mass., addressed nearly four thousand out 
on the campus who could not get in. 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 25 


Hon. N. B. Broughton, Raleigh, N. C., Member Committee on Work 
among the Negroes, presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. N. Rid- 
dle, San Francisco, Pastor Third Baptist Church. 

MR. BROUGHTON: ‘Three years ago the latter part of this coming 
August a great conference was held at. Mr. Hartshorn’s home in Clif- 
ton, near Boston. Jt was a most remarkable meeting in the men Mr. 
Hartshorn had brought there for the consideration of the great subject 
he had before them. It was remarkable in the things which were dis- 
cussed and in its findings or conclusions. Men came from all over the 
South, men representing the white people and men representing the 
Negroes of the South, men from the North and Northwest and the Hast; 
and for nearly a week they were sitting together considering and pray- 
ing over the things that should be done. Mr. George W. Penniman, 
of Boston, the secretary of that conference, will now tell us the story 
of the same. ‘‘The Story of the Clifton Conference’’ was then given 
by Mr. George W. Penniman, Boston, Secretary of the Clifton Confer- 
ence, 1908. The next address, ‘‘Achievements of the Sunday-School 
Among the Negroes,’’ was by Bishop George W. Clinton, D. D., LL. D., 
Charlotte, N. C., Bishop of the A. M. E. Zion Church. (See page 521.) 
Then Wilbur P. Thirkield, D. D., LL. D., President Howard University, 
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Washington, D. C., spoke on ‘‘A Program for Constructive Sunday- 
School Work Among the Colored People.’’ (See page 526.) The 
subject of the last address was ‘‘The Negro’s Debt to the Sunday- 
School,’’ by Rev. A. L. Phillips, Richmond, Va., Superintendent Sabbath 
School Work, Southern Presbyterian Church. (See page 524.) Prayer 
and benediction was offered by Rev. R. K. Ham, San Francisco, Pastor 
Mission Congregational Church. 


MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 26 
The Lesson Committee Session 


Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. M. 
Jackson, San Francisco, Pastor Hamilton Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Introduction of Youngest Delegate 

PROF. EXCELL: Here is the youngest delegate, Willie Reich, of 
Burr Mission Sunday-school, Chicago. He will be eight years old this 
month, and he is a regular delegate to this convention. 

The ‘‘Report of the Lesson Committee’’ was read by Prof. Ira M. 
Price, Ph. D., Chicago, Secretary. (See page 454.) ‘‘The Sufficiency 
of the Bible as the Text-Book of the Sunday-school’’ was the subject 
of an address by Prof. J. R. Sampey, D. D., Louisville, Ky., Member of 
the Lesson Committee. (See page 465.) ‘‘The Material of the Graded 
Lessons’’ was discussed by Rev. HE. M. Fergusson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Educational Superintendent Sunday-school Missions, Presbyterian Church. 
(See page 468.) ‘‘The Essential Aims of Religious Education’’ was 
treated by Rev. J. T. McFarland, D. D., New York, Editor Sunday- 
school Publications, Methodist Episcopal Church. (See page 492.) 


Further Report of the Nominating Committee 

MR. EUDALY: Mr. Fred A. Wells, who has been the treasurer of 
this Association, has been promoted to the chairmanship of the Execu- 
tive Committee. I hold in my hand his resignation as treasurer. It is 
as follows: ‘‘I beg leave herewith to tender my resignation of the 
office of treasurer of the International Sunday School Association.’’ I 
move that his resignation be accepted. 

The motion was seconded and it prevailed. 

MR. EUDALY: I beg leave to submit the following names for 
treasurer and assistant treasurer. I offer the name of Mr. W. A. Peter- 
son, for treasurer and the name of Mr. Andrew Stevenson for assistant 
treasurer. I move their election. 

The motion was seconded and it prevailed unanimously. 
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MR. EUDALY: Mr. George W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, whom you 
elected one of the vice-presidents, has been duly elected an honorary 
member of the executive committee for life, therefore vacating the 
office of vice-president. JI have the pleasure of nominating for vice- 
president Mr. H. P. Crowell, and I move his election. 

The motion was seconded and it prevailed. 

Prayer and benediction was offered by Rev. Harold H. Kelly, director 
of Religious Education, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Berkeley, Cal. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 26 


Education and Teacher Training 

Rev. David G. Downey, D. D., Chicago, Corresponding Secretary 
Board of Sunday-schools, Methodist Episcopal Church, presiding. Rev. 
W. E. Crouser, San Francisco, Pastor First English Lutheran Church, 
offered prayer. The ‘‘Report of Commission on Education’’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. Hamill, Nashville, Tenn., Chairman. (See page 316.) 
““Report of the Teacher Training Department’’ was given by Rey. 
Franklin McElfresh, Chicago, Ill, International Superintendent. (See 
page 309.) ‘The Sunday-schoo! as an Educational Institution’’ was 
the subject of an address by Prof. M. A. Honline, Dayton, Ohio, Di- 
rector of Religious Education of the United Brethren Church. (See page 
319.) ‘‘The College and the Sunday-school’’ was treated in a paper 
by Rev. E. B. Chappell, D. D., Nashville, Tenn., Sunday School Editor 
M. E. Church, South. (See pane 321.) ‘‘The Next Things in Reli- 
gious Nducation’’ was the next address by Rev. B. 8. Winchester, D. D., 
Boston, Educational Secretary Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society. (See page 326.) 

Place of Next International Convention 

Four places, New Orleans, Cleveland, Indianapolis and Chicago, had 
come before the Executive Committee asking for the 1914 Convention. 
When the pleas had been made and all the reasons set forth, Mr. Thos. 
V. Ellzey, General Secretary of Louisana, came before the Convention 
stating that while they were reluctant to give up the Convention for 
New Orleans yet all things considered their people, who had really ex- 
pected to take the 1914 Convention back with them, would give way to 
Chicago. This was seconded by W. C. Hall, of Indianapolis, and Dr. 
Jos. Clark, of Ohio, and the Convention voted unanimously to accept 
the Chicago eeton for the Convention of 1914. 


Prayer and benediction were pronounced by Dr. H. M. Hamil Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Personal Purity Conference 


While the Convention was in sessiun at the Coliseum a Purity Con- 
ference lasting from 2 p. m. to 3:30 p. m., was conducted by Mr. E. K. 
Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich., and Mr. E. K. Mohr, Superintendent of 
the Purity Department, Michigan Sunday-school Association, at the First 
Congregational Church. (See page 450.) 


MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 26 
Missionary Department Meeting 

Mr. George G. Wallace, Omaha, Neb., Chairman, Missionary Depart- 
ment Committee, presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. Lapsley A. 
McAfee, D. D., Berkeley, Cal., Pastor First Presbyterian Church. The 
“*Report of the Missionary Department’’ was presented by Rev. W. A. 
Brown, Chicago, International Superintendent. (See page 372.) 

During the report of Mr. Brown an Indian woman named ‘‘ Lowell’’ 
and her papoose, ‘‘ Daisy,’’ were presented to the Convention, both being 
dressed in native costume. 

Miss Margaret Woo and Miss Ida Lee, two young Chinese ladies, 
dressed in native garb, sang in English, ‘‘ That Man of Calvary.’’ They 
elicited tremendous applause. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, New York City, General Secretary, Missionary 
Education Movement, spoke on ‘‘ Missionary Education in the Sunday- 
school.’’? (See page 427.) ‘‘The Sunday-school Unifying Protestantism 
in North America’’ was the subject of an address by Bishop Eugene 
R. Hendrix, Lh. D., Kansas City, Mo., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; President Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. (See page 565.) 


The following letter from Dr. George W. Bailey was read by Mr. 
Marion Lawrance: 

‘¢ Winthrop Centre, Me., June 19, 1911. 
‘<To the President and Members of the Thirteenth International Sun- 
day School Convention—the President of the World’s Sunday School 

Association sends affectionate greeting. 

‘For three years I have looked forward to meeting you face to face, 
but our Heavenly Father is manifesting his love by denying me this 
privilege, but he graciously permits the joy of uninterrupted communi- 
cation between my island home and San Francisco, via Heaven. 


‘Though sundered far by faith we meet, 
Around one common mercy seat.’ 
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‘‘T am holding you in well nigh constant remembrance, and with my 
windows open toward Jerusalem, at least three times, daily, I am pray- 
ing that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon and abide with 
you, and that all your deliberations and conclusions may clearly indi- 
eate that you are being guided by a wiser than human intelligence. 

‘¢Scientists tell us by passing a current of electricity through an or- 
dinary magnet, its power of attraction is thereby increased a thousand 
fold; my prayer is that in some such proportion the Holy Spirit may 
come into the life of each delegate. With such an infilling of the Spirit 
of God, the open Bible and uplifted Cross would to many have a new 
meaning, the children and youth of North America won for Christ, and 
the world will be blessed through the San Francisco Convention. 

‘¢With unbounded gratitude for the tie which binds our hearts in 
Christian love and service, 

(Signed) GEO. W. BATLEY.”’’ 

Prayer and benediction were pronounced by Rev. George W. White, 
Pastor First Methodist Episcopal Church, Oakland, Cal. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 27 
Departmental Conferences 

The fourteenth session of the Convention was held in eight different 
conferences located and conducted as follows: Elementary Division 
Conference, First Congregational Church, Mrs. H. M. Hamill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., presiding. (See page 223.) Secondary Division Confer- 
ence, Central Methodist Church, Mr. John R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn., 
presiding. (See page 268.) Adult Division Conference, Y. M. C. A., 
Mr. R. W. Weaver, Corinth, Miss., presiding. (See page 297.) Teacher 
Training Department Conference, First Baptist Chureh, Dr. H. M. 
Hamill, Nashville, Tenn., presiding. (See page 329.) Home Depart- 
ment Conference, Wesley M. E. Church Auditorium, Hon. Justice J. J. 
Maclaren, LL. D., Toronto, Ontario, presiding. (See page 367.) Home 
Visitation Department Conference, Wesley M. E. Church Sunday-School 
room, Mr, William Hamilton, Toronto, Ontario, presiding. (See page 
360.) Missionary Department Conference, Howard Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. George G. Wallace, Omaha, Neb., presiding. (See page 420.) 
Pastors’ Conference, Calvary Presbyterian Church, Rev. E. R. Dille. 
D. D., San Francisco, presiding. (See page 544.) Each of these 
conferences was well attended and much enthusiasm for the work was 
aroused. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 27 
The Golden Gate Session 
‘Because of today, what of tomorrow?’’ 


Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. John 
G. Dick, Pastor United Presbyterian Church, Oakland, Calif. 


Brief Addresses 

Rey. Elson I. Rexford, LL. D., Montreal, Quebec, Principal Diocesan 
College; Member International Lesson Committee, being introduced, 
said: ‘‘It has been my pleasure as well as duty to attend thirteen meet- 
ings of the Lesson Committee here during the past few days and you 
will easily understand that my opportunities for coming into touch with 
the main work of the convention have been limited. 

**T put three thoughts before you which have been impressed upon my 
mind in connection with this gathering. I have been impressed with 
the splendid optimism of our friends in this state of California. In the 
East we live much in the past, but in the West there is little or no past 
to live in, and they, therefore, live exclusively in the present, and it 
is most refreshing to one who has been brought up in the East to come 
into touch with that splendid hopefulness which characterizes all the life 
here. They tell us that if you bring an orange tree here from the south 
you are simply astonished at the results produced. I feel that the seeds 
which are being planted in connection with the Sunday-school work will 
find in this California soil a most favorable condition under which to 
develop and that we may look in the future for some of the most splen- 
did results in Sunday-school work to be produced on this western coast. 

‘“‘During the past decade the question of the graded Sunday-school 
has been one of the most vital we have had under consideration, and 
while there may be differences of opinion as to the methods and extent 
of grading, I think we may come to this conclusion, that the graded Sun- 
day-school is the Sunday-school of the future. 

‘¢One of the most important aspects of the life and work of the Sun- 
day-school is the missionary aspect. We have come to realize that if 
we would do the best work for our young people, we must look out for 
their activities and that those activities must be directed to the better- 
ment of: others. This convention has contributed greatly toward this 
end and I feel sure more definite work will be the result in the lives of 
multitudes of Sunday-school workers.’’ 

A Vision and a Hope 


MR. E. K. WARREN: I want to tell you about a plan, which at 
present is only a vision and a hope,—namely, to secure and set aside a 
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beautiful section of the eastern shore of Lake Michigan—easy of 
aecess—only sixty miles from Chicago by boat and ninety miles by 
rail—known as Higman Park, Benton Harbor, Michigan, having a beau- 
tiful shore line of more than a mile, sloping from the water at a width 
of from one to two hundred feet, giving a wide expanse (ten acres) 
of clean sand sloping gently to the water’s edge, the whole shore line 
being perfectly safe for children to walk or wade and older persons to 
bathe, boat and fish. 

Back of this beach the banks rise gently from a few feet in height 
to steep banks from sixty to eighty feet above the water. For more 
than half a mile this bluff presents an unobstructed view of Lake Mich- 
igan which is unsurpassed. One can look for miles in three directions, 
with the light-house, the harbor, and the life-saving station of St. Jo- 
seph near the center. More than half a million people land at this har- 
bor each season. 

Beyond the high bluff is a table-land, broken by valleys and ravines, 
and covered with a fine growth of primeval forest, through which are 
lovely drives and walks. The table-lands also include meadow, orchard, 
and golf course. The fine, natural drainage has been made sanitary 
by a full sewer system. Lake Michigan water is pumped into the stor- 
age tank and distributed through pipes where needed. Electric light 
and telephone service are supplied at moderate cost. 

On the property, and only a few rods from the Lake Michigan beach, 
is an inside harbor, safe at all times for launches, yachts, canoes and 
boats, formed by the Paw Paw River, which, in turn, leads out into and 
up the famous St. Joseph River, or out through the harbor entrance to 
the open lake. The property has a hotel with equipment, several cot- 
tages, a casino, and a building for serving refreshments, and dressing 
rooms for bathers. 

The plan calls for the obtaining of this property without any finan- 
cial or legal obligation or responsibility on the part of the International 
Sunday School Association, and the legal title and business management 
shall be placed in and under the control of an interdenominational Board 
of Trustees whose object and work shall be to give young men and 
women evangelistic education and training in God’s Word, which in 
their lives shall honor the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost and build up 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth; and that so far as possible the privi- 
lege and right shall be granted this Association to hold schools, classes, 
conferences, conventions, meetings, entertainments, reunions, picnics, 
summer camps, athletics, field and water sports which shall have for 
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their object the best development physically, mentally and spiritually of 
the boys and girls of North America who are under the influence and 
guidance of this Association, and that suitable location be granted for 
temporary camps and buildings, as well as for the erection of perma- 
nent buildings—the location and conditions to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Control. 

A committee of the Executive having been appointed to look into 
this matter, presented the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

RESOLVED, That this committee has heard with pleasure of the plan 
which has been conceived by our beloved Vice-Chairman, E. K. Warren, 
of securing and dedicating perpetually, to God and to Christian uses, 
a beautiful tract of land on the shores of Lake Michigan; 

That we heartily approve this noble impulse and purpose and rejoice 
in the prospect of finding in the plan added opportunities for this Asso- 
ciation without increasing its responsibilities. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE C. WALLACE, A. L. PHILLIPS, 
W. C. HALL, CHARLES C. CHAPMAN. 
W. W. MILLAN. 


Resolution in Regard to Mr. H. 8S. Harris 
Read by Mr. Lawrance. 
*<To the Christian Workers of South America, Greeting: 

‘*The Thirteenth International Sunday School Convention assembled 
at San Francisco, representing the nearly seventeen million Sunday- 
school workers of North America, sends you this message of cordial Christ- 
ian greeting by the hands of our representative, Rev. H. 8. Harris. He 
comes to you from this great convention, which has as its motto, ‘‘The 
Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross,’’ and which has reported an in- 
crease of 1,700,000 in Sunday-school membership in the last three years 
and an addition to the church from the Sunday-school of 1,200,000. 

‘¢We reach out our hands of sympathic interest and love to those who 
are bringing to our sister continent the light of the Book and assure 
you of our unfailing prayer for you in your heroic efforts for the devel- 
opment of the cause of Christ through the training of the young for 
Him. 

‘¢ Whatever we have in our Sunday-school methods and experience 
that may forward your work we gladly place at your disposal. We look 
forward with sure faith to the day when these two continents through 
the mighty agency of the Bible school shall be one in the great purpose 
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to bring in the Kingdom of our Christ through ‘‘The Open Bible and 
the Uplifted Cross.’’ 
The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted. 


VARIOUS GREETINGS READ BY MR. LAWRANCE 
The following greetings were presented to the Convention: 


From Canonsburg, Pa. 
‘<President of International Sunday-school Association, San Francisco, 
California. 
‘‘The Washington County, Penna, Sunday-school Association in Con- 
vention assembled send greetings. Two thousand men in our adult 
parade tonight G. D. KERR, County President.’’ 


From Bishop Hartzell 
“On Ocean Steamer ‘Africa’ nearing Cape Town 
from Loanda, West Africa. 
‘“Tnternational Sunday-school Convention, San Francisco, California. 

“‘Dear Brethren: It is a great disappointment to me not to be 
able to meet with the representative army of the organized Sunday-school 
hosts of North and South America, in annual session in the great city 
by the Golden Gate. I can, however, send a word of cheer from under 
the Southern Cross which last night shone from the zenith of the Heay- 
ens with unwonted brillianecy. In journeying from the North Temperate 
to the South Temperate Zone, that Cross, first unseen, gradually appears 
on the horizon and then night after night rises into mid-heavens, Last 
night as I looked upward, that symbol of our crucified and risen Lord, 
and beheld it in the midst of the stars and constellations which shine out 
so wonderfully in this southern world, I said: ‘The Church of Jesus 
Christ, redeemed and commissioned by that same glorified Lord, shall 
rise and fill the whole earth with salvation.’ 

““Then I thought of the Sunday-school, representing the Church or- 
ganized for the salvation of the youth, and I said: ‘This has been and 
will continue to be more and more one of God’s chief appointed means 
in the extension of his Kingdom.’ 

“*Your brother in Christ, 
«ey. C. HARTZELL,’? 


From Philippine Islands Association 
‘“Chairman International Sunday-school Convention, San Francisco. 
‘¢Dear Brother: Will you please convey to the Convention assembled 
the heartiest greetings from the Sunday-school Workers in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 
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**As yet we are so young we can scarcely walk, but we are learning 
and we hope to be able to present quite a show of strength by the time 
we are a year old. The Sunday-school Work has been greatly stimulated 
already through our organization and splendid progress is being made. 
We pray for a great time at San Francisco and request that you fail 
not to remember us in your petitions and plans. 

““Very sincerely yours, 
“J. L. McLAUGHLIN, 
**Secretary Philippine Islands Sunday-school Association.’’ 


Cable Message from London, England 


‘Chairman International Convention, San Francisco. 
“Our Union’s greetings, Hebrews thirteen, twenty, twenty-one. 
“‘CAREY BONNER, General Secretary.’’ 


Which reads as follows: 

““Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord sesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, 

“*Make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you 
that which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory forever and ever, Amen.’’ 


From Chairman English Section Lesson Committee 

‘<Dear Brethren: As Chairman of the British Section of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee I bid you God-speed in the great convention 
you will be holding in San Francisco. If it had been possible for me 
to be with you, I should like to have expressed not only on behalf of 
the Sunday-school Union, but on behalf of the nation to which we be- 
long, the affection in which we hold the American people. The noble 
suggestion of your President has received a cordial and well nigh unan- 
imous welcome, and we hope and pray that the English speaking people 
may not only live in peace forever but may exert their vast influence 
unitedly in promoting the brotherhood of all nations. 

‘¢God bless:the President! God save the King! 

‘“Yours in the service of our Common Master, 
(Signed) ‘‘ALFRED ROWLAND.’’ 


Introduction of Mr. Ricardo Loilo 
DR. BELL: I now have the pleasure of introducing to you a young 
man from the Philippines who has recently found Christ and is pre- 
paring to go back as a missionary to his people, Mr. Ricardo Loilo. 
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MR. RICARDO LOILO: A year ago I left my native land with the 
object of acquiring an education and adopting your customs and re- 
ligion. Two months after my arrival in the city of San Francisco I 
came into the home of a Christian family. I have great pleasure in 
giving you the name of my American mother, Mrs. Smith, who is a 
Sunday-school teacher in the West Side Christian church. I have never 
failed to attend that Sunday-school and I have been in constant attend- 
ance upon this convention. 

Last Sunday night was the greatest event in the history of my boy- 
hood—the adoption of the Protestant religion. My friends, when I 
return home I will do my best to introduce the Holy Bible, the book 
that gives us the real knowledge of the words of Jesus Christ, our 
Savior. . 

O, Heavenly Father bless us, the people of the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ in this world, and in the next grant us everlasting honor and 
glory, Amen. 

‘‘The Sunday-schools in Japan, China and Korea’’ was the subject 
of an address by Mr. Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., Commissioner 
of the World’s Association. (See page 576.) ‘‘ Utilizing Waste Material 
in the Sunday-school’’? was presented by Rey. Samuel D. Price, Camden, 
N. J., Department Superintendent World’s Association. (See page 
583.) ‘The World View and the Sunday-school’’ was treated by Rev. 
George E. Burlingame, D. D., Pastor First Baptist Church, San Fran- 
cisco, (See page 573.) 

Prayer and benediction were offered by Rev. Dr. Riggs, Eureka, Cal. 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 27 


Rev. H. H. Bell, D. D., presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. L. 
Sawyer, D. D., Pastor Hamilton Square Baptist Church, San Francisco. 

‘‘Report of Committee on Resolutions’? was read by Dr. Alex Henry, 
of Philadelphia, (See page 85.) 


A Vote of Thanks 
The Convention tendered a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Russell, of 
San Francisco, for opening their beautiful home for inspection by the 
delegates of its art treasures. 


A Plea for the Gideons 
Mr. Marion Lawrance made a strong plea in behalf of the Gideons, 
urging the Convention to contribute enough to pay for the Bibles which 
were there at that time for distribution in the hotels of San Francisco. 
The amount of $6,018.00 was subscribed. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 85 


There were a number of speakers who gave impressions of the Con- 
vention and a very impressive closing consecration service was con- 
ducted by Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., New York. (See page 111.) 


Adjournment 
It was moved that the Convention do now stand adjourned. 
The motion was seconded and prevailed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Gratitude to God. 

The Thirteenth International Sunday-school Convention, meeting in 
San Francisco, reviews, with gratitude to God, the marvelous progress 
made by the Sunday-schools of our field since the Louisville Convention, 
and looks forward hopefully to yet greater progress in the years to 
come. 

Unity of the Church. 

We recognize in this gathering of Christian men and women, members 
of so many denominations, a conspicuous evidence and manifestation of 
the essential unity of the Church. We believe that no other organization 
has been more helpful in bringing about this unity, and we pledge our- 
selves to strive in the future, as in the past, to promote the fellowship 
and cooperation of Christians of every name. 

Rejoicing in the service which the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has been able to render to the denominations, in the providing 
of lessons and the improving of methods of work, we are desirous of be- 
ing yet more helpful, as we Jearn the ways in which we can most effec- 
tively plan and work together. 

The Golden Gate 

Meeting in the city of the Golden Gate, we are reminded of the gold- 
en gateway of opportunity for service in our own land and in missionary 
lands, which God, in His providence, is setting before the Sunday-school. 
With new determination and courage, we prepare to enter these open 
doors in order that-the coming triennium may be even more abundantly 
successful than the one that has just closed. 

Missionary Vision 
We recognize, with thanksgiving, the widening and deepening mis- 


sionary spirit and interest manifested in every department of Sunday- 
school work. We rejoice in the cooperation of the International Sun- 
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day-school Association with the World’s Association, and hope that the 
Sunday:school workers of the International Association will feel an 
ever-growing interest in the effort to carry the Gospel into every land, 
and, particularly, to give to missionary lands the advantages of the or- 
ganized Sunday-school work that we enjoy. We favor the organization 
of the missionary departments in every State, Provincial, and County 
Association. We urge our schools to appoint Missionary Committees, 
to give systematic missionary instruction, and to so enter into the mis- 
sionary policy of their respective denominations that increased offerings 
for missionary purposes may be secured; and that the boys and girls of 
our Sunday-schools may grow up filled with enthusiasm for the work 
which is hastening the day when the kingdom of this world shall be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 


Enlarging the Schools 


Sunday-school workers should ever seek for the improvement and deyvel- 
opment of their Sunday-schools, and yet they should never forget that 
a school does not exist for itself, but rather for the good it can do to 
those who may be brought within its influence. We should, therefore, 
strive as we increase the efficiency of our schools, to enlarge the num- 
ber to whom they minister. 

In every community, there are many, not now attending the Sunday- 
school, who should be enjoying the opportunity the Sunday-school af- 
fords for the study of the Word of God. Let an earnest appeal go forth 
from this Convention to Sunday-school workers everywhere, to unceas- 
ingly endeavor to increase the membership of their schools and thus en- 
large their opportunities for service. 


Winning Souls 
Realizing how easily we may become absorbed in the pursuit of things 
not essential, we would remind ourselves and our fellow workers, that 
the supreme end of our Sunday-school work is the salvation of souls. 
Unless this be secured, we toil in vain. Let us, therefore, plan and work 
and pray for this result, and be satisfied with no achievement that fallg 
short of it. Relying upon God’s promises, we will faithfully labor, as- 


sured that He will bless our efforts in the salvation of many precious 
souls. 


The Teen Age 
In the more recent development of our Sunday-school work, we note, 
with much satisfaction, the substantial progress made by the Advanced, 
now the Secondary Division. Considering that this branch of our work 
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has not had a Superintendent giving it his undivided efforts, we feel 
that much has been accomplished. The work is better understood and a 
deeper interest manifested in this, the teen age of our youth. While we 
earnestly hope that there may soon be provided a Superintendent for this 
department, we also recognize the desirability of specialists for both 
the boys and girls and trust that the near future may provide such su- 
perintendents. 


Temperance 


We commend earnestly to all Sunday-schools, faithfulness and dili- 
gence in such use of the Temperance Lessons as shall educate every mem- 
ber for Total Abstinence, the Destruction of the Liquor Traffic, the 
Extinction of the Cigarette Habit, and the surrender of every self-in- 
dulgence which impairs or destroys the power to render service to God 
and to man. 

Recognizing the value and importance of World’s Temperance Sun- 
day as a special occasion of Temperance Instruction and Temperance 
Pledge Signing, we urge the observance cf that day in every Sunday- 
school, and we earnestly request that in the schedule of Graded Lessons, 
as in the Uniform Lesson Plan, World’s Temperance Sunday Lessons 
shall be provided. 

Witb thanksgiving to God, we rejoice in the awakening of the con- 
science of the church and community towards the evils of intemperance, 
and especially do we thank God for the united efforts of religious, moral 
and civic agencies, in combating these evils, and for the victories won 
by this army of allies over the saloon, that great destroyer of body, 
mind and soul. We rejoice that in these victories the Sunday-school has 
its vital share. 

In hearty cooperation with other agencies, the Sunday-school pledges 
itself to unceasing warfare against the legalized saloon, looking with 
unfaltering confidence for the coming of that day when we may join 
the song of triumph:—‘‘Thanks be unto God which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


Men and Religion Forward Movement 


We recognize in ‘‘'The Men and Religion Forward Movement’? a most 
favorable opportunity for the men and boys in all our schools to im- 
prove their methods of Bible Study, to increase their interest in missions, 
to open new avenues of social service, and to lead multitudes to Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord, and we approve the action of the Executive 
Yommittee by which the International Sunday-school Association is ~ 
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brought into vital cooperation with this movement and, by which, at 
least two of our expert workers are assigned to special duty in connec- 
tion therewith. All County, State and Provincial Associations are ear- 
nestly urged to identify themselves with this effort as early as possible 
and to give it vigorous and enthusiastic support. 


The Bible in the Public School 


In consequence of the exclusion of the Bible from very many of our 
public and other week-day schools, millions of our youth are growing 
up without any adequate knowledge of the Word of God. We are 
strongly of the opinion that the Bible should be found in every school. 
We, therefore, express our appreciation of the efforts of the legislators 
who have arranged for the use of the Bible in the public and week-day 
schools of their States or Provinces, and we urge all Sunday-school 
workers to continue their influence in persuading legislators in other 
States and Provinces to follow the good example. 


Uniform Law of Marriage and Divorce 

The teachings of God’s Word are continually violated by the increasing 
number of divorces granted in our own and other lands. In the conse- 
quent breaking up of families, multitudes of children are made to 
grievously suffer. The International Sunday-school Association would 
favor the submission of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, del- 
egating the control of all questions of marriage and divorce to the Fed- 
eral Congress, and exhorts all American States and Provinces to take 
action to secure a uniform marriage law conforming to the highest 
standards. 


International Peace 


The International Sunday-school Association, having learned, through 
an experience of more than thirty-five years, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren of different nations to dwell together in unity, declares 
itself as favoring most heartily the promotion of International Peace, 
and the settlement of all international questions of dispute by arbitra- 
tion. 

Representing an enrollment of more than 16,000,000, we unitedly lift 
up our voices, asking our respective governments to adopt the arbitration 
treaty already negotiated, and to do all in their power to hasten the 
day when men shall learn war no more and shall be free to devote them- 
selves to the pursuits of peace. 
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Called Home 


Since our meeting in Louisville, two of our State Secretaries, Mr. W. 
C. Shafer of West Virginia, and Mr. E. A. Fox of Kentucky, have been 
called home. As State Secretaries they had many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and not a few burdens to bear. They met these difficulties with 
courage, and bore their burdens with fortitude. They were earnest, 
faithful and efficient workers, and did much to advance the interests 
of organized Sunday-school work in their respective fields. While we 
realize our loss, in that we no longer enjoy their fellowship and coop- 
eration, we rejoice in the assurance that they have entered upon their 
eternal reward. 


Appreciation 


The delegates to the Thirteenth International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion would hereby express heartfelt gratitude to the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, to the State Sunday-school Association, and to the peo- 
ple of this city, for the thoughtful and comprehensive provision for their 
eomfort and convenience. 

To the newspapers of the city, whose most liberal assignment of 
space to the Convention reports and whose evident appreciation of the 
significance of this occasion will be memorable in the annals of Interna- 
tional Conventions. 

To the ushers and to the pages who, at no little sacrifice of themselves, 
have cevoted many hours to the delicate and difficult tasks committed 
to their care, and who, with ready courtesy and promptness, have aided 
officials and delegates alike. 

To the police of San Francisco, whose efficiency contributed so largely 
to the arrangement and care of the line of march during the great 
parade of men’s classes. 

To the honored marshals and assistants, under whose skillful control 
that parade was made a noble object lesson of discipline and enthusiasm, 
typical of the Sunday-school of today in its virility and onward sweep 
of achievement. 

To the churches and Y. M. C. A., for their open-hearted hospitality 
tendered in the usé of facilities on every hand. 

To the transportation companies, one and all, by whose provision for 
the delegates, in special trains and otherwise, luxurious travel, on well- 
maintained schedule time at a minimum of cost, has been made possi- 
ble. 

To the leader of our music, Professor E. O. Excell, to Professor Al- 
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vin W. Roper, our pianist, and to others who assisted them in their in- 
spiring leadership of the song service. 
To these and to all others who have helped to make this Convention 
so delightful and so helpful, we express our sincere thanks. 
Respectfully submitted by the Committee, 
ALEXANDER HENRY, Chairman. ~ 
W. C. HALL, PHILIP E. HOWARD, 


AS. PHELPS, C. C,. CHAPMAN, 
THERON GIBSON, H. L. BAKER. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 


GENERAL THEME: 
*““SOUL WINNING AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE’’ 


ConDucTED By Rey. J. WixBuR CHAPMAN, D. D., CorrEsPONDING SEo- 
RETARY PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE ON 
EVANGELISTIC WORK 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 


“‘The Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross’’ 


The Bible is a storehouse of richest treasure the like of which the 
world has never found. 

Here is a revelation of God so plainly made that the wayfaring man 
though a fool need not err in finding Him. 

Here is a picture of Jesus so wondrously presented that all who have 
looked upon it from the first day of its presentation to the present time 
have been strangely fascinated. 

Here is a secret of holy living so fully and freely presented that the 
most desparing have sought and found the truth and have gone forth 
conquering and to conquer. 

Here is a pathway to glory along which many feet have walked, and 
into which the hosts of all good and true have, day by day, been press- 
ing. 

Here is an incomparable description of eternity which, as we read, we 
find ourselves thrilled through and through. 

All this may be true and we still be helpless and hopeless. What is 
the value of a storehouse if the door be locked and the key is missing? 
What is the use of priceless treasure when the way to find it is lost and 
there is no guide at hand to give us direction, but it is the open Bible 
we have today, and this is our encouragement. 

God, Himself, by whose inspiration holy men of old wrote the various 
books threw the gates ajar, and the whole sinning, suffering world has 
been asked to enter and find rest and peace. Yet though the Book is 
open there are many places of interest yet to investigate, heights to 
scale, depths to sound, mysteries to solve and promises to prove. For 
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every one of those doors which seem to be locked there is a key and 
there is but one key. It is hardly necessary to say this key is Christ 
and His story. 

Tur Boox Is THE Worpd or Gop 

Its security is assured, in the first verse of the 5th chapter of the 
Revelation; it is said to be in the right hand of Him that sitteth upon 
the throne. It was a mighty hand; it held the winds and the seas, 
parted the waters for the Israelites, and then drew the seas together 
lest the Egyptians should overtake them; wrote the law upon the tables 
of stone, which we are sometimes said to break, but as a matter of fact, 
we do not break God’s laws; we rather break ourselves against them. 
I am wondering how we would treat the Open Book if we knew that it 
was in His hand, and I am wondering what would be our judgment if 
that hand should be turned against us. Did you know that the history 
of Israel is the history of the treatment of the law, which is the Word 
of God? When the law was honored the people were blest; when the law 
was neglected the people wandered. So it is with the Bible. The Bible 
Loving Day is a day of power; the day when the Bible is neglected and 
forgotten is a day of weakness. 

In the 7th verse of the 5th chapter of the Revelation the Book is said 
to be in His hand who was the ‘‘Lion of the tribe of Judah,’’ on the 
one hand and ‘‘The Slain Lamb’’ on the other. He opens the Book, 
and there must be loyalty to Him if we would know its power. Place 
Him on the same level with Confucius and you will have a great teacher; 
set Him side by side with Buddha and you may have a great martyr; 
make Him only a man, even though He be the very best, and you will 
have heights that mock you'and ideals that discourage you, but make 
Him Jesus, God’s Son, and at His touch the Book will open and the way 
to life be plain, and you may be given strength to walk in it. 

You will never have the best of the Bible if you study it only as 
literature that is good but not the best; nor will you discover its power 
if you maxe it only the subject of criticism. You will find the best that 
is in it when you study with the heart, and when you seek its truth that 
you may live by it. When He opens the Book there is light; this finds 
me in my darkness; there is life; this thrills my very soul; there is 
power; this overcomes my weakness and gives me victory. 

In Australia a gentleman of means agreed to give to a certain denom- 
ination a beautiful church building. He only stipulated that his daugh- 
ter should be given the privilege of unlocking the door of the church 
on the day of dedication. As a matter of sentiment he had fashioned 
a golden key. He placed the key in a beautiful case and gave it to hig 
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daughter. The day of dedication came and the golden key was thrust 
in the lock, but all attempts to open the door and turn the key ended in 
failure. At last an old fashioned key which had been provided in case 
of emergency was thrust into the lock, and the bolt went back with a 
elick and the door was opened. The key which freely opens the mys- 
teries of God’s Word is not intellectual nor is it scientific, though in the 
Bible there is a field for both; it is the key which is within the reach 
of the plainest and humblest, and He who opens the Book so places in 
their hands the key which makes every mystery plain. Associated with 
this key is a thrilling story. On earth we preach about it; in heaven 
they sing it. Throughout eternity there shall be given an explanation 
concerning it. The story leads to the Uplifted Cross. 

The Open Bible stimulates our hope. 

The Uplifted Cross makes possible eternal life. 

The Open Bible challenges the attention of the world’s greatest 
musicians, and the oratorio of the Messiah is born, inspires the thought 
of the greatest artists and the representation of Christ on Calvary is 
upon canvas, interests the greatest historians, and the libraries of the 
world are enriched by their study; summons the men of the greatest in- 
tellectual ability, and as they read the pages of this Book scientists, 
orators and leaders of men pay tribute to its greatness. 

The Uplifted Cross on the other hand stretches forth its arms in 
invitation and promises blessings for all who will accept the gift. It 
is for the strongest and the weakest, the greatest and the least, for the 
one who has been slain by his appetites, bound by his passions and dis- 
couraged by constant failure. None are too hopeless. Science speaks 
of the ‘‘survival of the fittest;’’ the Upitted Cross makes possible the 
redemption of the lowest. 

The subjects, ‘‘The Open Bible’’ and ‘‘The Uplifted Cross,’’ are 
closely intervowen; together they make life worth living and earth like 
heaven. It is not easy to find a text that would include them both. The 
best one, however, is in the Revelation, 5th chapter, and the 9th verse, and 
reads: ‘‘Thou art worthy to take the Book and to open the seals there- 
of, for Thou wast slain.’? He is always worthy. When the world must 
have a Redeemer He was worthy to be chosen. When God must have a 
revelation He was worthy to undertake the task. When the Cross must 
claim a victim He was counted worthy and starts upon the journey, 
every step of which meant suffering. When lost and fallen must have a 
Savior He is worthy to offer Himself and to be accepted; and now that 
history has reached its climax and the Book is to be opened for revela- 
tion and judgment, He is counted worthy. 
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Tue UPLIFTED CROSS 


This is the hope of the sin smitten world. There is really only one 
story in the Bible. We must be seeking for that; all else is supple- 
mental and explanatory. Because there is but one story; I am undis- 
turbed in this day of the Bible trial. The question of authorship does 
not invalidate this story. The number of authors, be they many or few, 
will not diminish my interest in my search. This story starts in Gen- 
esis where the seed of the woman it is said will bruise the serpent’s head, 
goes on to the smitten rock whieh, as it sends forth its refreshing 
waters, is a type of Him who said at the last great day of the feast, ‘‘If 
any man thirst let him come unto me and drink.’’ 

Types and figures grow plainer and plainer as we turn over the pages 
of the Bible, until at last He is cradled in the manger, lives in Naza- 
reth, preaches in Galilee, suffers in Gethsemane, dies on Calvary, rests 
for a while in Joseph’s tomb, and then ascends up into heaven. 

This story binds the whole Book together. Let us lift up the Cross. 
None are too helpless, none too deep in sin, none have wandered too far 
in the land of despair. There is hope for all. The Bible begins with 
God walking in the garden seeking the wandered, and closes with the 
invitation, ‘‘The Spirit and the Bride say come and let him that hear- 
eth say come and let him that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freely.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 22 
‘*The Preparation of Our Very Selves for Soul Winning’’ 

My text is found in Isaiah, the 49th chapter, 2nd verse: ‘‘He hath 
made me a polished shaft, in his quiver hath He hid me.’’ This refer- 
ence is primarily to Him who was God’s chosen messenger, who sped 
straight as an arrow to the mark, saying as He came into the world, ‘‘ Lo 
I come to do thy will.’’ The message, however, is for us who would be 
soul winners. If we are to be personal workers the work must always 
begin with us as individuals. No acquaintance with methods, no dis- 
tinction among men, no past successes, no amount of intellectual equip- 
ment, no amount of culture and no amount of genius can take the place 
of personal soul culture if we are to win those with whom we come in 
contact. 

‘*Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach, 
It takes the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.’’ 
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Fitness for service implies three things: a divine endowment, a divine 
call, and a surrender to God. 

The text is suggestive. It indicates definiteness of use. An arrow is 
for a single purpose, it is to be shot straight at the mark. ‘There is 
only one way to live in this world, and living that way there is peace 
and joy. Money cannot buy it. Distinction cannot earn it. 

Here is also directed motion. The aim is everything. The arrow can- 
not aim itself. There is no such thing as an aimless life. 

God has a plan for the life of every man and woman here. It is no 
more disastrous for your arm to be out of its socket, or for the planet 
to go swinging out of its orbit, than for your life to swing out of har- 
mony with God’s will. 

The text indicates derived energy. The arrow has no power of its 
own. It is the Master’s power. When He places it upon the string and 
draws back His arm and lets the arrow go it speeds straight to the mark. 
We are not obliged to preach or sing in our own strength nor labor to 
win souls in our own strength. It is when we yield to Him that He 
gives us the power. Years ago Ole Bull went to Princeton to play, and 
when he had finished his marvelous performance one of the professors 
said: ‘‘ What is the secret of your playing? is it in the bow?’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘but I think it is here: when I have an inspiration to play, 
when the music thrills my soul, there must be an outlet, and when I 
take the violin in my hands the outlet is found there.’’ God is always 
seeking an outlet, and if your life is surrendered to Him He will use 
you. A friend of mine was playing golf on a Monday morning. He 
said to the caddie, ‘‘I suppose you had a good rest yesterday!’’ ‘‘No, 
yesterday was my busy day.’’ That distinguished Sunday-school teacher, 
my friend, laid his hand upon the lad’s head and said, ‘‘My boy, you 
should not break the Lord’s day; you should keep God’s holy day.’’ 
The boy was so much impressed that three weeks from that time he 
became a Christian, and six months afterwards he entered a preparatory 
school, and four years from that time he graduated and started out 
as a student for the ministry and is today setting his face towards 
the goal of preaching the gospel. B. F. Jacobs came onto a platform 
so crowded he could hardly step. A little boy was at the foot of the 
platform. Mr. Jacobs laid his hand upon the boy’s head and said, 
““My boy, I wish you would let me step where you are sitting.’’? The 
boy rose courteously. Mr. Jacobs’ face was covered with a smile and he 
said, ‘‘I hope that some day you will be a preacher of the Gospel.’ 
Time passed, the Spirit of God convicted him, that boy has grown to 
manhood, and today he is a Baptist minister in one of the eastern cities 
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preaching the Gospel with power. When our lives are surrendered to 
Him, when our wills are His, when our purposes are right, when our 
actions mean honor to Jesus, and when the life is clean He will use us. 
Notice the thought of nearness. Said Mr. Moody, ‘‘God uses the man 
nearest to Him.’’ In addition to that, it is the man whose life is the 
cleanest. How may I be near Him? First, read His Word daily; and, 
second, speak to Him in prayer. Mr. Moody used to say, ‘‘ When we read 
God’s Word He speaks to us, but when we pray we talk to Him.’’ 
Both are necessary if we are to be near to Him. Lastly, let us walk 
with Him. JI am persuaded if you should seek to win your scholar or 
your hoy or your friend you would find that you were coming close in 
touch with Him who came to seek and to save that which was lost. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 


‘“‘Starting Right’’ 
‘¢Bveryone over against his house.’’ Nehemiah 3:28, 


The first part of the Book of Nehemiah gives us a striking picture of 
destruction and as we look about us we see a city in ruins; the walls are 
down; the homes have been destroyed; the people are in despair; so 
great is the desolation that even the temple has been defaced. When 
the tidings concerning the havoc which has been wrought in the city of 
Jerusalem reached Nehemiah he was well nigh broken-hearted. Speaking 
about the story that had been brought to. him he said: ‘‘And they said 
unto me, The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the province 
are in great affliction and reproach: the wall of Jerusalem is also broken 
down, and the gates thereof are burned with fire.’’ Nehemiah 1:3. 

When he reaches the city of Jerusalem he goes about to view the ruins 
and he thus describes his journey: ‘‘So I came to Jerusalem and was 
there three days. Then I told them of the hand of my God which was 
good upon me; as also the king’s words that He had spoken unto us. 
And they said, Let us rise up and build. So they strengthened their 
hands for this good work.’’ Nehemiah 2:11, 18. 

This picture of despair as seen in the olden days in Jerusalem is 
almost, if not quite, being repeated today. The case is really desperate. 
The need of Divine help in the reconstruction of human lives hag never 
been greater. Hosts of men find the following testimony a description 
of their own experience. It is a young university man who is speaking, 
and before a great crowd of people he says: 

‘*Probably nine out of every ten of you men standing in front of me 
know who I am and know my family well. You will no doubt be sur- 
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prised to hear of the awful experiences through which I have gone dur- 
ing the past six months. Just six months ago, as most of you know, I 
was an active Christian worker, and there are many of you in front of 
me who, as recently as last July sat and heard me preach. During the 
last six months trouble came upon me, and in a weak moment, losing faith 
in God,-I took to drink, and sank as low as it is possible for any man to 
sink. Not even the prodigal could have fallen lower than I did. Dis- 
owned by my mother; cast aside by my brother and sisters; despised by 
the members and officers of the church to which I belonged and in which 
I preached, I was in every respect an outcast. 

“*Just before Christmas, whilst tramping on the road, I actually took 
the shirt off my back to sell it for drink, so miserable was I. My nights 
I spent in the open fields, waking in the morning covered with frost. 
Something seemed to compel me to attend the meetings in this city. I 
attended night after night, and although the singing and the addresses 
had a wonderful effect upon me, I kept struggling against the working of 
the Spirit, until the singing of the chorus, ‘‘I am Included,’’ brought 
home to me as never before, the fact, that even I, wretched outcast that I 
was, had not gone too far. I then and there made up my mind to accept 
the promise of John 3:16. From that time I have realized as never before 
that Christ went to Calvary not so much for the world, as He did for me. 
And I intended to devote the rest of my life in winning souls for Him.’’ 

There is surely cause for great alarm because of the condition of 
affairs, and for the following reasons: Home life is not what it used 
to be. In the olden times the home was a harbor into which tempest- 
tossed souls came day after day, and thus protected, had time to regain 
lost strength and go forth again to battle with the storm. It was once 
true that fathers were priests in their own households and mothers were 
saints. The best memory that some of us have is that which centers in 
a home where love ruled and reigned; where Christ was honored; where 
the Bible was read, explained and loved, and where the very atmosphere 
was like heaven. In many instances today this is missing and he is to 
be pitied who has not such a memory as this, and such an influence in 
his life. The family altar in too many households has been broken down 
or given up. : ; 

‘«What led you to Christ?’’ was the question asked of a distinguished 
worker. And the answer quickly given was, ‘‘My father’s prayers at 
the family altar. They followed me through my manhood and compelled 
me eventually to accept Christ.’’ When the family altar is gone from a 
home, it is like the taking away of a sure foundation or the depriving of 
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the arch of its keystone. Better sacrifice everything than this spirit of 
prayer. 

It is. barely possible that because of conditions, family prayers may 
not be conducted today as in other days, but there is at least time for a 
verse of Scripture and a prayer out of a full heart, and the influence of 
even so brief a service will keep the members of the household from many 
a failure. 

With the beginning of the fourth Chapter of Nehemiah there is a 
change in the story as told by the prophet. There is a ring of triumph 
when he announces: ‘‘So built we the wall; and all the wall was joined 
together unto the balf thereof; for the people had a mind to work.’’ 
Nehemiah 4:6. And the completeness of his work is described when he 
says: ‘‘Now it came to pass when the wall was built, and I had set up 
the doors, and the porters and the singers and the Levites were appointed 
* * %* 9)? Nehemiah 7:1. I am sure it is quite true that out from 
all the despair which sometimes appalls us, we shall come into the same 
complete victory. But if we are to win others to Christ and if our work 
is to be a work of prevention so that our children shall not go astray, and 
our friends may not wander, then it will be essential that we should, like 
Nehemiah of old, begin to build everyone over against his own house. 

It is a sad thing to find so many people in the world who are a public 
success and a private failure. Great Superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
and poor fathers; experienced Sunday-school teachers, and inconsistent 
in their own homes; eloquent preachers and poor illustrations of the 
Spirit of Jesus; famed for piety as revealed to the public eye and quite 
as famed on the other side for lack of piety when living out of the lime 
light, in the common round of daily duties with those who know us best 
and ought to speak of us most highly. 

If our work is to be as God would have it where shall it begin? By 
all means let it begin with ourselves. There is a text of Scripture which 
every Christian must say over and over. He might begin the day with 
it and it might not be amiss for him to say it over before he closes his 
eyes in sleep. ‘‘Search me, oh God, and know my heart: try me, and 
know my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me.’’ Psalm 
139:23. It is quite unnecessary to study the methods of men if we can- 
not bear the test of God’s searching eye. We must be right in our own 
homes. 

Beginning in the home it is quite easy to go out into a wider circle 
and serve. The tendency, however, is to begin in some public place, and 
oftentimes because of this we fail to win those who work by our side, 
who sit with us at our own table and who live with us day after day and 
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for whom we are specially responsible. It will also be necessary for us 
to enlarge the circle and reach our own places of business. Two busi- 
ness men journeyed into a New England city together for twenty years. 
One of them was a Christian, the other was not. They were both dying 
the same day, and the man who was not a Christian when he heard that 
his friend was dying, had a right to say to his wife, ‘‘It is a strange 
thing that my friend and I have known each other so well, and love each 
other so dearly, that he has allowed me to come to this day without a 
warning.’’ es 

A business man rose in a meeting to say, ‘‘I have been greatly con- 
cerned about one young man who works in my office. I asked him if he 
would not come to the office a little earlier this morning. When he came 
and we were alone I asked him if he knew why I had got him to come a 
little earlier. When he told me that he did not, I said to him, ‘I am a 
Christian, I have asked you to come this morning that I might explain 
the way to you and urge you to take your stand for Him.’ That morning 
I had the great joy of leading my employe to Christ. I gave him a lit- 
tle pocket Testament in which I wrote his name and under his name I 
wrote this Scripture, ‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee,’ 
and after that I signed my name. Three days later, said the business 
man, the young man of whom I speak, led three others to Christ one 
of whom was the head book-keeper in my office.’’ 

If we are to be successful soul winners it is essential not only that we 
should get right with God but that we should keep right with Him. There 
must be a quick confession of sin and a quick turning away from all 
that would work against Christ. Our friends with whom we live and 
labor are keen critics, and as a rule, just ones. They know when we are 
wrong and nothing so hinders a testimony as to allow a wrong to go un- 
righted. When before our own households and with those who know us 
best, and with those by whose side we toil, in shop, or store, or office, or 
with those whom we employ, we keep ourselves unspotted from the world, 
we have an unanswerable argument for Christ and a testimony as re- 
gards the value of following Him, which cannot be gainsaid. 


MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 26 
‘‘Seeking to Save Those Near Us’’ 
‘¢He first findeth his own brother.’’ John 1:41. 
The test of a man’s Christian character is usually in his home. It is 
rather easy to be good when the multitude will applaud you. It is a 
very easy thing apparently to be virtuous when you live in the lime light, 
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but to go back to your own home and be true and have your own brother 
say that you are a consistent Christian and to have those who know you 
best approve you the most thoroughly, that isa great thing. Of course, the 
only foundation for assurance of salvation is found in the Word of God 
but there is a practical way of finding out whether you are a Christian 
or not. Answer this question: ‘‘Am I a comfortable sort of a person 
to live with?’’ 

‘“‘He first findeth his own brother.’’ The other day I was reading 
comments upon this verse written by an old Welsh preacher. He gave 
two interpretations. He said, ‘‘The word ‘first’? means that he prob- 
ably began the day with soul winning.’’ It is a great way to begin a 
day. If you start in the morning to win souls to Jesus Christ you will 
not drift at noon and you will come to the end of the day with your 
soul on fire. This old Welsh preacher said, ‘‘ Possibly it may have been 
like this, that Andrew and John were walking together and they said 
after they had seen Jesus that it would be a great thing to win Simon 
Peter, that he would make a marvelous servant of the Master, and so 
they started to find him, and Andrew found him first.’’ Whether that 
is the correct interpretation or not does not matter this morning. I only 
say this, that the supreme business of a Christian is to seek and win 
others to Christ. 

Let me say two things. First, the strangest thing in the world to me 
is that we should say that we believe the Scriptures and allow our friends 
to drift away into eternity unwarned. Second. it is equally strange that 
we should say that it is a heroic thing to rescue a man who is in phy- 
sical danger and then we should make such little effort to save those who 
are in spiritual danger. 

We should seek to win others to-Christ because the majority of seekers 
come to Christ through personal effort. Preaching is inspiring, singing 
is thrilling, but the majority of people come to Christ when the personal 
word is spoken and when the personal effort is put forth in their behalf. 

Also, it is an endless chain and we never know where the work will 
stop. A Christian traveling man spoke to a worldly man and asked him 
if he would permit him to put his name down in a little book and pray 
for him daily. He said ‘‘Certainly.’’ The Christian man said, ‘‘I only 
ask you one thing, that when you are converted you will let me know.’? - 
In the course of time the worldly man was converted, and he was used 
to lead to Christ, S. M. Sayford, and he was used of God to lead to 


Christ, Charles K. Ober and Charles K. Ober was used of God to lead 
to Christ, John R. Mott. 
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You are your brother’s keeper. God will require your children at your 
hands and He will require your Sunday-school scholars at your hands. 
He will require your business associates at your hands. 

We are not responsible for their conversion but we are responsible for 
making the way to Christ plain, and we are responsible for inviting all 
with whom we come in contact to know Him as a Savior. 

How may we do this work? First, get right with God. You may 
know the best methods in the world and fail as a personal worker. You 
may have the highest education and fail as a personal worker. Mr. 
Moody said, ‘‘God does not want golden vessels, nor does He seek silver 
but He must have clean vessels.’’? Get right with God! Surrender fully 
to Him! When you have surrendered to Him, God will give His Holy 
Spirit as an equipment for service. ‘Then the work is begun and the 
one in our home and the one in our class He will help us to influence. 

I was in the city of London on the twenty-third day of last March 
when his majesty, the King, gave the Stanhope medal to the one who 
was supposed to be the bravest man of all the past year. This brave 
man was one of the under officers of a fishing vessel. One night the 
storm was heavy but it was absolutely essential that they should shoot 
out the trawl. The rope became twisted and one of the sailors was 
knocked over board. Instantly went up the ery ‘‘Man overboard! ’? 
They threw out the searchlight. As this man went overboard his oil- 
skin overcoat went up over his head and arm and it seemed as if he 
surely would go down. The first officer of the boat threw off his oil- 
skin coat and jumped into the sea; by means of the searchlight he found 
the sailor who was sinking. His own hands were oily so when they 
threw the rope he could not hold it. They threw it the second time, and 
then they gave a cheer because they found his arm was about the sink- 
ing sailor and he had twisted the rope about his elbow and they drew 
them nearer and nearer the vessel. Suddenly the boat gave a lurch, and 
the wind striking the two men in the sea threw back the oil-skin coat 
from off the sailor’s face, and the first officer looking down saw the 
white face of his own brother. He had saved him. 

If our hearts are right with God and if our wills are surrendered to 
God we will be soul winners. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 24 
*‘Our Responsibility for Souls’’ 
‘¢Tf thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, and if he do 
not turn from his way he shall die in his iniquity, but thou has delivered 
thy soul.’’ Ezekiel 30:9, 
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A city is in danger. The watchmen are placed upon the walls. They 
look away in the distance to see the first appearance of the enemy. The 
Word of God says that if they sound a trumpet and the people take not 
warning, the blood shall be upon the people’s heads, and the same Word 
declares that if the watchmen should be sleeping and the trumpet be not 
sounded and the city captured, the blood of the people will God require 
at the watchmen’s hands. It is a solemn thing to be a preacher of the 
Gospel. It is an equally solemn thing to be an officer or a teacher of a 
Sunday-school. God expects us in these days to sound the note of warn- 
ing because the people are in danger. I believe with all my heart that 
my child dying before the age of accountability, by the matchless grace 
of God passes at once into His presence, but who in the world can tell 
when a child passes the age of accountability? We would better be on 
the safe side, and it would be well for us to read this Scripture again 
and again, ‘‘ He that believeth not is condemned already because he hath 
not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of God.’’ 

There are two statements I should like to make with great care. This 
is the first one, the Bible is either true or false, one or the other. If it 
is false, then this great convention is a farce. If it is true, then there 
is a definite call to you and to me to make its truths known. The second 
statement is this, our religion is either true or false. If our religion is 
false then this effort which we are putting forth in San Francisco and 
throughout the world is in vain; but if it is true, and we know it is true, 
then there is a responsibility resting upon me as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel to invite men to turn to Jesus Christ, and upon me as a Sunday- 
school worker to seek to bring every boy and girl to a saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. 

There is another statement, God does not require conversion at the 
hands of any of us. I have never made a convert in my life nor have 
you. The responsibilty rests upon us to introduce people to Jesus Christ. 
Now this can be done by faith and prayer, and by influence. When S. 
H. Hadley was lying in his coffin a man in rags staggered in and said, 
“‘T should like to look upon his face and I should like to yield to the 
influence of his life and give myself to Jesus Christ,’’? and there he 
came into the Kingdom. 

It is a possible thing for us to lead people to Jesus Christ by sound- 
ing a warning. Whatever else I preach in my sermons I must preach in 
such a way that men may know that without Christ they are in danger 


and with Christ they may pass through darkness into light and from 
bondage into freedom. 
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We may also win them by persuasion. Not by scolding or nagging 
but by persuasion; it is the tear in the eye, the trembling lip, the pathos 
in the voice, the warm hand clasp; sometimes it is the sob by which we 
may persuade them to turn to Jesus. 

There is a special obligation resting upon us to reach the people near- 
est us. Ordinarily the policeman can reach his fellow officer, the fire- 
man can reach his friend, the sailor can reach his companion on the 
vessel, the business man can reach his companion in business, but while 
this is true as a principle yet God gives us the opportunity of speaking 
to all classes of people, and this work may be done at any time, by any- 
body and in any place. 

Over in England a minister said to one of his bedridden church mem- 
bers, ‘‘ You may become a soul winner.’’? ‘‘How?’’ ‘‘By taking this 
little book which I now give you and write in it the names of the people 
for whom you should pray.’’ She wrote down fifty-seven. I saw the 
man who received into the church every one of the fifty-seven. 

When God calls us to do a work He equips us to do that work, and if 
this be true we can win people to Christ. 

One other thing needs to be said. No business man is free from 
responsibility until he has spoken to the man who is not a Christian if 
he comes within reach of his influence. One of the great business men 
in the city of Chicago talking with a fellow business man who was not a 
Christian about a matter of business that involved an investment of a 
million dollars, said to him, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’’ and he said ‘‘ No, 
sir.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘before we complete this business transaction 
I should like to have the privilege of leading you to Christ,’’ and he did 
lead him to Christ. 

But our work is not all done when we lead them to Christ; there is 
the keeping them for Christ. Mel Trotter, one of the greatest rescue 
mission workers in the world, was saved by the power of God under the 
influence of Harry Monroe. They say that Harry Monroe went. for 
three weeks every day to sit by his side. John B. Gough attended a 
temperance meeting and signed the pledge, and all through the night a 
thousand demons clutched at his throat demanding that he should drink. 
He stood it until eleven o’clock in the morning, when he put on his hat 
and coat and started for the door. As he put his hand upon it the gen- 
tleman with whom he had been the night before put his hand upon the 
other side of the door and opened it as well. Said he, ‘‘ Where are you 
going?’’ ‘‘I am going to get a drink.’’? ‘‘No, you are not,’’ and he 
took him to his home and put him in his bed and spent an hour with him 
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in prayer. He strengthened him physically and spiritually and saved 
him to the church. 

Let us win the children, but in God’s name when we win them let us 
hold them. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 23 


‘‘Value of Harly Training’’ 


This morning it was assumed that there were present 4,200 people. 
You will remember the test that was made when we asked those who had 
found Christ at different periods to stand. We find that of the 4,200 
people 3,260 came to Christ before they were sixteen years of age; that 
the majority of the ministers in the audience came to Christ before they 
were sixteen years of age; between the ages of sixteen and twenty, forty 
ministers came to Christ, and beyond twenty only fifteen. Now one more 
test, how many of you Christian people came to Christ from Christian 
homes? (It seemed as if the whole convention stood up.) 

In the second epistle to Timothy, third chapter and 15th verse you 
will find the text: ‘‘From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

Timothy’s position was ideal. He had a noble grandmother. I am 
sure he had good parents and he had the apostle Paul. It is a sad thing 
that every child in this present day has not the same heritage, but we 
can see to it that our children at least have fathers and mothers after 
God’s own heart. Because the home is not right, in many instances, our 
boys and girls drift away from the Savior. There came into our meet- 
ings a few months ago one of the most distinguished rescue mission work- 
ers in the world and I asked him to give his testimony. He said that 
when a man came into his mission drunk and in rags it was a compara- 
tively easy matter to turn this man back again to God if he had a mem- 
ory of a Christian home. With the home right, I believe the army movy- 
ing away from the Sunday-school and the church and the Master will 
be called to a halt. 

I am perfectly sure it is vastly easier to lead people to Christ than to 
hold them when they are once led. In a great meeting in the city of 
New York a man arose to say that he believed what the church needed 
in these days is ministers with the ability to draw. The presiding offi- 
cer was Dr. Henry Van Dyke. I can see him now as rising to hig feet 
and lifting high his hand he said, ‘‘That is not true; what the church 
needs today and what the kingdom needs is ability to hold the people.’’ 
My conviction is that the memory of a godly mother and a Christian 
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father and a faithful Sunday-School teacher, such as I had, is of the 
mightiest influence to keep a boy from drifting away from his early 
teaching. Alas! they do drift. I have had two sad experiences along 
this line. There came into the city of Philadelphia years ago a man 
who said that the people in the slums were the lost sheep of our own 
household. Some of the ministers indignantly denied it. I was asked 
to serve on a committee to prove or to disprove his statement. I made 
my way through the slums of Philadelphia. ‘The vilest woman I have 
ever seen sat in a hovel. en I was introduced to the little company 
as the minister of Bethany church this woman rose to her feet and rais- 
ing her hand above my head she uttered the vilest oath I have ever heard 
and then said this, ‘‘I was carried a baby into Bethany Sunday-school, 
I was there until I was fifteen years of age and I drifted and I am 
here.’? The other illustration was in a western city. I preached at 
midnight to a company of fallen men and lost women. When I asked 
all who knew the twenty-third Psalm to say it with me every one seemed 
to speak. When I announced the old hymns my mother used to love, 
*“Come thou fount of every blessing’’ and ‘‘ There is a fountain filled 
with blood’’ they all sang. When I said, ‘‘Every one of you who has 
been prayed for at some time drop on your knees and let me fall in the 
midst of you in prayer,’’ the entire crowd of fifteen hundred fallen men 
and lost women waited for the prayer. Then I made my way into a box 
of the theater where a few girls sat, the youngest of them fourteen and 
the oldest eighteen. Poor girls! They had tried for the one night ser- 
vice to appear respectable. They came with the clothing they had cast 
off to put on their false finery, and I said, ‘‘Girls, I have a daughter 
back in the East, she is the age of the youngest of you, and I could 
wish she had never been born rather than find her here tonight.’’ Then 
I said to them, ‘‘How many of you have been in the other days in Sun- 
day-school?’’ I can feel my face flush now as I heard them say, one 
after another, every one of them, in that perfect hell-hole on earth, that 
they had been in Sunday-school as scholars. They had drifted. But as 
has been suggested here this afternoon, the case is not hopeless. I think 
I know how tc turn them back again to the Savior. 

First, let the home be right. Let the boy have the memory of a father 
who prayed for him, and the memory of a mother who was consistent in 
her life. 

Second, let the Sunday-school be true. A few weeks ago I sat on the 
bench with one of the Christian judges of the city of Brooklyn, New 
York. I heard him sentence to prison not less than one hundred men and 
boys. As we were waiting for one boy to appear before us his honor 
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said this to me: ‘‘I have been on this bench for five years, and not in 
all that time have I sentenced to prison or had before me a boy who was 
in faithful attendance upon the Sunday-school.’’ Then said he to me, 
“‘Tf we could keep the boys of New York in the Sunday-school we could 
save them from the prisons.’’ And if every boy could have such a mem- 
ory of his Sunday-school teacher as I have of mine, what a precious 
thing it would be! She was a little old-fashioned woman and she 
turned around to me in the Grace Methodist Sunday-school of Richmond, 
Indiana, with her face shining and her eyes overflowing with tears, and 
she Dae her hand under my elbow and said, ““T think you had better 
rise.’’ While I have never been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, my membership is elsewhere, yet I owe an inexpressible debt of 
gratitude to the church of my mother and to the Sunday-school teacher 
in that church because she led me to Christ, and the memory of her life 
has kept me when the tide has been swift and temptations have been 
terrific. 4 

Third, let us teach the children the Bible. If the boys and girls knew 
God’s Word they would not drift. They have a wrong idea of it. I said 
in New York a while ago that the Bible is the most fascinating book in 
all the world for a boy. Two or three days afterwards a little boy came 
down the aisle of the church and he had a new Bible in his hand. He 
said, ‘‘I thought you said the Bible is interesting?’’ I said, ‘‘It is.’’ 
He said, ‘‘ My mother bought me a new one and I started to read it and 
it is not interesting.’’ It occurred to me to ask where he had begun, 
and he said, ‘‘I started in at First Chronicles and I have gone through 
them and started in on Second Chronicles, and the Bible is not for a 
boy.’’ I said, ‘‘Let me have your Bible’’ and I wrote on the fly-leaf 
those stories that have thrilled the world’s greatest men and interested 
boys. I said, ‘‘Read those and you will find it.’? Two or three days 
afterwards he came back again and said, ‘‘I have found it.’’ I think 
that if our boys and girls could know God’s Word as it is, seeing Him 
the chief among ten thousand and understanding what it means to serve 
Him, the boys would not drift. 

Boys do not want to go wrong nor do girls. No one could persuade 
me that they do. We ought to teach our boys and girls that if they do 
slip there is a way of escape, and a power that can make them good. I 
hold in my hand my knife and I take my hand away from the knife and 
it falls to the floor; why? because of what Bishop Hughes said, there is 
the law of gravitation pulling it down. Why do our boys drift and our 
girls go astray? There is a moral law of gravitation that pulls and pulls 
and pulls. It is a very easy thing to fall. I hold my knife in my hand 
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and I say, ‘‘Don’t you fall’’ and I take my fingers away and down the 
knife goes. Is there any way to keep it from falling? Yes. I hold my 
knife in my hand and I take out of my pocket a magnet and I touch the 
magnet to the back of the knife and I take away my fingers and I say 
nothing to the knife and the law of gravitation keeps pulling down all 
the time but there is another law that keeps pulling up; and what I 
want our boys and girls to understand is this, that the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus sets us free from the law of sin and death. Give 
a boy that vision and he will not drift far away from it. There is a 
dark picture, but, thanks be unto God; the light is breaking. 
God help us to be true! 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23 
‘*Possibilities Wrapped Up in a Boy’’ 

My text is the 9th verse of the 6th chapter of John’s Gospel, ‘‘ There 
is a lad here.’’ 

He is a lad! It is a safe time to reach him. It is the time in his life 
before there is a tendency to sin. It is a time before the world has 
claimed him. It is a time before his will has been weakened. It is a 
time when his ideals are high. It is a time when his affections are strong. 
We will make an eternal mistake if we let the boy become twenty years 
of age without winning him to Christ. It has been said that only five 
per cent. of the boys come to Christ after they are twenty. The other 
day in England I came in contact with a distinguished Baptist minister. 
When he was but a lad he was apprenticed by his father to the great 
firm of Hitchcock & Williams, London. The Williams of that firm was 
the Sir George Williams, the founder of the Y. M. C. A. When the ar- 
ticles of agreement had been signed by the father and the members of 
the firm Mr. Hitchcock, who is the father-in-law of Sir George Williams, 
arose and said, ‘‘Let us close the door and draw the curtains and let us 
pray; we have signed the articles of agreement for your boy; let us pray 
that he may find Christ in this store as well.’’ In two years he was a 
Christian, the articles of agreement were cancelled and he became a stu- 
dent in Spurgeon’s college. He was none other than the Rev. C. B. Saw- 
day. : 

The lad is here within the sound of our voices and within the reach 
of our influence. He will soon be gone. Boys grow to young manhood 
in an ineredibly short space of time, and when they start wrong it is 
almost impossible to turn them back. A friend of mine told me he was 
crossing the Alps last summer. When he came up to the most dangerous 
place his guide said to him, ‘‘Do you see those tracks in the snow?’’ 
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My friend said he did. Said the guide, ‘‘Do you notice how they are 
farther and farther apart?’’ My friend said, ‘‘Yes.’’? And the guide 
told him this story. He said, ‘‘A week ago-a young telegraph operator 
was climbing this pathway alone; his hat blew off and without thinking 
he turned to catch it, and he lost his balance and started down the snow; 
his steps grew farther and farther apart, and at last it was impossible 
for him to stop and he went over the abyss yonder.’’ The reason why 
it is so difficult to reach a boy after twenty is this, he has all the forces 
of evil drawing him down; and we shall have to answer some day to 
God if we allow the boys to slip away. 

It is a marvelous thing that is accomplished when we introduce a boy 
to Jesus. The child in the text possessed five loaves and two fishes but 
there was enough food under the touch of Jesus to feed the entire mul- 
titude. No one understands what he is doing when he wins a boy to 
Jesus. I wonder what that man in glory thinks today as he looks into 
the face of Spurgeon! He won him when he was a boy. I wonder what 
that Christian worker thinks today in glory as he sees Moody? He won 
him before he was fairly on the way to young manhood. Passing through 
China a short time ago I found that the students of China exercise a 
mighty influence. Many of them were educated at Yale and Harvard. 
Most of them went back to China without becoming Christians. If all 
the students from China who were educated in America had been won 
to Christ, I feel that the Christian students in China today would ex- 
ercise almost a great enough influence to turn the whole tide of the con- 
tinent. There is one exception to the rule. A little Chinese boy came 
into a school just out of Boston. He was placed in the home of a plain 
Christian woman. She saw her opportunity. She treated him as if he 
were her own child. She prayed with him at night. She gave him a 
mother’s attention. She introduced him to Jesus, and the boy after his 
graduation from one of our universities went back to China a pronounced 
Christian. When we reached China the government had just started him 
back to this country with forty Chinese boys, to place them in in- 
stitutions of learning. He placed them in Christian institutions. That 
woman never knew what she was doing when she saved for Christ a lit- 
tle Chinese boy. 

Matthew Henry, Jonathan Edwards, Charles Wesley, John Wesley, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon and John Hall all came to Christ when they 
were boys. ‘‘There is a lad here;’’ we must seek him, and with the 
help of God we must save him. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 26 - 

**Carelessness Concerning Myself and Surroundings’” 

“They have made me the keeper of vineyards; but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.’’ Solomon 1:6. 

This is a text of Scripture rebuking the man who is a public success 
and a private failure. It is so much easier to preach than to practice. 
It is so much easier to be a Sunday-school superintendent and be suc- 
cessful in that work than to be a true father and a kind friend and a 
sincere consistent Christian laboring in the ordinary round of life’s du- 
ties. It is so much easier to be a Sunday-school teacher looking into the 
faces of children only one day in the week than it is to be a consistent 
follower of Jesus Christ in the home and with our immediate circle of 
friends, and because this is true we need this text. 

God is the Maker. He has equipped us with talent. He has opened 
before us doors of opportunity. He brings within the reach of our in- 
fluence the Sunday-school scholar. He puts us in home circles with our 
little ones and if this is true one of these days we shall be called to ac- 
count for the way we have used time and talent. 

Life is only great when we fit into God’s will. It is not so much a 
question as to where we labor, whether our position be small or great, 
if we are doing God’s will then life is surely great. When a business 
man feels called to business, a physician to practice medicine, a law- 
yer to plead at the bar, a young man to devote himself to missions, and 
a young woman feels that she has resting upon her an obligation for 
social service, and we all fit into His will, then life really becomes mag- 
nificent; and when you have been called to be a Sunday-school teacher 
it is as great a mission as if you were called to preach or to labor in a 
foreign field. God is the Maker and He has a plan for every life. 

What is your vineyard? My vineyard, first of all, is my own heart and 
my own life. Let me say over and over, to be a successful soul winner 
does not of necessity mean to know methods nor even to know God’s 
Word. You may commit to memory all the verses of Scripture, and if 
you do not allow them to influence your life, you cannot become a soul 
winner. I received one day a letter from Kansas, and in the letter was 
a postal card, and-in that letter this request: ‘‘ Write me on this postal 
card the rules for soul winning.’* I have Dr. Torrey’s book on soul win- 
ning, three hundred pages long, but I can write on a postal today in one 
sentence the best rule for soul winning, and it is this: ‘‘Search me, 
O God, and know my heart, try me and know my thought, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me.’’ 
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My life is my vineyard, and if I sueceed in every other place and fail 
here the failure is a stupendous one, indeed. 

My home is my vineyard. It is not right that I should go out into 
the world and be a successful preacher, if I could be, and lose my in- 
fluence over my own children. It is not right that I should shine as a 
great Sunday-school superintendent, if that were possible, and not give 
a ringing testimony to those who know me in business. My home is my 
vineyard and I must be right there. 

If I am a minister of the Gospel, my church is my vineyard. One of 
my friends said to me, ‘‘ When you are in Venice visit St. Mark’s cathe- 
dral, and look at those alabaster pillars on either side of the high altar.’’ 
I looked and I saw the high altar ablaze with jewels and the alabaster 
pillars were common looking indeed, but as I gazed at them my guide 
said to me, ‘‘When I call your attention to the pillar on the right look 
then and tell me what you see.’’ He went out of sight, and said, 
‘¢Tiook!’’ and I saw that pillar on the right of the high altar marvelously 
changed. I saw the blue sky and the green foliage and almost all the 
colors in the opal; and when he came back I said, ‘‘ What did you do?’’ 
He said, ‘‘I cast the light of this taper upon it, and when the light of 
the taper touched it the pillar was changed.’’ 

My position as a minister is this, I must cast the light on the people, 
the light of God’s Word and the light of Jesus Christ whom I must 
exalt. He has made me a keeper of vineyards. 

We are not called to do this work alone. If I were called to preach 
in my own strength, certainly I should fail, and if you were called to 
teach in your own strength you too would fail. F. B. Meyer tells the 
story of the two artists, father and son, who modeled in clay. The old 
father had come to the end of his artistic career but still he went on with 
his work. One day he finished a bit of modeling and the work was all 
imperfect but he did not notice it, and he went away to his sleep and 
came back the next morning to stand by his artist son, who passing 
through the studio after his father had retired, saw the imperfect work 
and ran his deft fingers over the model and made it perfect. In the 
morning when they stood before that bit of work the old artist’s face 
flushed and his eyes filled with tears as he said, ‘‘I can work as well as 
ever I did.’’ He never knew that his son’s deft fingers had taken away 
the marks of weakness. I never preach a sermon, and you never sing 
your song, and you never attempt to do your work as a Christian that 
it does not all pass through His hands, and when it reaches God because 
of His touch the work is perfect. 
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CLOSING SESSION, TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 27 


Consecration Service. 
‘*First, they gave their own selves to the Lord.’’—II Cor. 8:5. 


This has been a marvelous gathering. We have ascended to great 
heights and have had wonderful visions. We are to determine in the 
next twenty minutes what this whole convention is to mean to us and to 
those whom we represent. 

Paul established the church in Corinth. The church people began to 
drift and then he attempted in every possible way: to turn them back 
again to the Master. He gave them three great illustrations of consecra- 
tion. He said, ‘‘You know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes became poor.’’ He said, ‘‘I would 
remind you of the time when I came into the city of Corinth,’’ and he 
might have said, ‘‘although I used to sit at Gamaliel’s feet yet I went 
into the home of Aquila and Priscilla and made myself of no reputation if 
only I might win you to the Savior.’’? Then he told them of the churches 
of Macedonia. These churches had had their property taken away from 
them, they were reduced to absolute beggary. There came an appeal for 
the poor saints of Jerusalem and these Macedonian churches gave liber- 
ally, and in order that the apostle might make these Corinthians under- 
stand why they had given he uses this very illustration which is my text, 
‘*First, they gave their own selves to the Lord.’’ 

It is the secret of giving and it is the secret of holy living. A very 
well-to-do officer of my church was going away for a season and he said 
to me, ‘‘If you would like to do so you may dispense my charity; all 
you need to do is to listen to the appeal to determine whether or no you 
think it is a just appeal; then sign your name to a slip of paper and 
send it in to my secretary and my secretary will see that it goes to the 
cashier and you will have the money to give away.’’ My church officer 
stayed away thirty days. I was sorry when he came home. I had a per- 
fectly splendid time. It is so much more of a delight to give away an- 
other man’s money than to give away your own. And yet that is the 
secret of the text.this evening. If I am a Christian J am His, His by the 
decree of God, His by the redemptive price paid by Jesus Christ upon 
the cross, His because again and again and again I have said, ‘‘ Here, 
Lord, I give myself to Thee’’ and ‘‘ Take me as I am.’’ 

I am pleading this evening for an entire surrender to Jesus. First, 
the gift must be voluntary. You do not know me very well; if you 
did you must not allow me to influence you personally. If I had the 
power of eloquence, eloquence must not persuade you. If I had the gift 
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of the singer, the song must not move you. You must yield yourself to 
God because the life of compromise does not pay, the life of half sur- 
render does not count. It must be a voluntary gift. 

It must be unselfish. .When we were in Sydney, Australia, there came 
a man into our mission from six hundred miles away, a minister of the 
Gospel, and he came saying, ‘‘I am here for a blessing, I am here for 
the infilling of the holy Spirit of God.’’ Then he said, ‘‘I have lost my 
power. And my church people told me that unless my old power comes 
back, my ability to draw a crowd and sway it, I must leave my pulpit.’’ 
Then I knew he was not on the way to victory. Two men in the New 
Testament were filled with the Spirit of God especially. One of them was 
Peter, the fisherman, and when he preached three thousand souls came 
pressing into the Kingdom. Stephen was the other. He was equally 
filled but was stoned to death. I wonder how many of us, if we knew 
that when we got back home we would be stoned to death, would get on 
our feet in token of full surrender! You cannot mark out the channel; 
you can only yield your will to God. 

When you have yielded yourself to Him you cannot take the gift back. 
I have seen children place their playthings in mother’s lap and say, 
‘“These things are for you,’’ and I have seen them come back in ten 
minutes and carry them away for their own pleasure. It was at North- 
field, it was in the World’s great convention at Washington, it was at 
Winona or it was when your baby died you said, 


‘Here, Lord, I give myself to Thee, 
Friends and time and earthly store.’’ 


and you went back and picked the gift up again, and you have robbed 
God. But the gift is irrevocable, you cannot take it back. Surrender 
means getting into position, and that is always power. The other day 
in Wales I saw the home where Frances Ridley Havergal lived. One 
day when she was very ill a friend brought in an aeolian harp. She 
thought she could get music out of it with her fingers but she could not; 
then she put it in the window where it was meant to be, where the breezes 
of the sea could thrum it, and she was thrilled with the music. We have 
no power as preachers or teachers until we get into position, and the 
only position for a Christian is this, 


““Here, Lord, I give myself to Thee.’’ 


And notice this, it is the only life that counts. The man who is living 
a half-hearted life, the man who is living in an inconsistent way, the man 
who is living with some sin hidden deep in his heart, the man whose 
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vision is so blinded by inconsistency that he cannot see Jesus, is living 
a life that does not count, except against himself. 

1f you come to the place tonight where you place all you have upon the 
altar, and then take your hands off, that is victory. It is victory for the 
man who is a minister of the Gospel. Why was it that the name of John 
Wesley was virtually a byword in America in 1727? Why was it he 
could not shake one single village, much less a continent? And why was 
it that in 1739 he shook three kingdoms? What made the change? 
John Wesley tells us that in 1739 he brought all his power of intellect, 
and all his power of heart, and every ambition of his life and placed 
these things before God, and he says that he was born again into power 
in 1739. 

IT am going to plead with you to yield. Let me tell you that it is not 
easy. No man in this building understands it better, I think, than I 
that it is not easy. There are men and women in this audience who can 
more easily bend a bar of iron than their wills. D. L. Moody came 
into my church when I was a young minister; he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder and said that there was a missing note in my preaching. 
He said, ‘‘All your training in the schools will not help you unless 
you get this.’’ I confess that I did not like to be rebuked by a man 
who had never been in a university when I knew I had, but I know that 
on the 16th day of October, 1892, there came into my life a new impulse, 
there came a new vision, there came a new passion for souls, there 
came a new understanding of preaching, and there came a new desire 
to turn men towards righteousness, and if there has been in my ministry 
anything of help to the church, I know when it came to me. It is not 
easy. 

Before you bow your heads in prayer let me say that you should do 
it now before the door of opportunity shuts; before your Sunday-school 
scholars have moved away and you have no chance to win them; before 
God takes you out of the place where He intended to use you; before 
sickness claims you; before the judgment is upon you. Do it now! 

I wonder if it pays! The other day I said to William Booth in 
London—one of his eyes is blind and the other eye is defective, and he 
was pushing up into Switzerland to preach—‘‘General Booth, does the 
way grow brighter?’’ With his eyes glistening with tears he said, 
‘«This is the brightest day I have ever known; the only life that counts 
is for others.’’ 

A friend of mine tells about one of our very wealthy women of the 
City of New York. As she passed out of her dressing room she was met 
by her maid who told her that the baby was worse, and the Christian 
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woman said to herself, ‘‘I can keep my appointment in the home of my 
friend and then I can hurry back to the baby.’’ As she started down 
the steps she heard her baby sobbing, and she hurried into the dining 
room and picked up the most beautiful bunch of grapes she could find; 
she carried it into the nursery and looking down into the flushed face 
of her little child and holding up the grapes she said, ‘‘ Darling, mother 
brought you this and she will be back in a moment.’’ She hastened 
away to pay her respects to her friend. Her carriage was driven 
quickly back to her home and she sprang from it, but she had not re- 
turned soon enough. She made her way to the nursery. Her child was 
unconscious. She saw in the little chubby hand three crushed grapes 
from the bunch of grapes. Dropping on her knees she sobbed as if her 
heart would break, and that seemed to arouse the baby who opened her 
eyes a moment and said, ‘‘Mamma, I kept the best for you, I did, I 
kept the best for you.’’ That was the last word she said. The woman 
took the crushed grapes in her hand and went into her room and refused 
to be comforted. She walked up and down the floor the day and night, 
and when her husband said, ‘‘My darling, it is God’s will,’’ she said, as 
her eyes flashed back in anger, ‘‘It could not be His will to break my 
heart.’’ On the morning of the second day, having neither eaten nor 
slept, she came into the dining room, and she saw on the mantlepiece 
in the room the three crushed grapes, and she heard her baby say again, 
“*T kept the best for you, the very best for you I kept.’’? Down on her 
knees she went and sobbed out, ‘‘I will give the best to Thee, O God, my 
baby! I will give the best.’’ Let us ask God to help us to give it to 
Him now. 

O Thou, Who didst suffer and die, Thou shalt have the best! Every 
thought of my mind, every power of my will, every strength of my 
heart, take it! 

It must be no power of mine that moves you to a decision. This is 
the 27th day of June, 1911. I want you to put it in your Bibles, and 
this is the surrender: ‘‘I yield myself to God tonight to live more than 
ever so as to please Him; I yield myself to God’s service to win others 
to Christ; I yield myself to God so that I may hold my scholars when 
once they are won; I yield myself to God in order that I may preach 
as I should; I yield now,’’ 
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TRIENNIAL SURVEY OF THE WORE. 
1908 to 1911. 
By THE Exrecutive CommiTrer. W. N. HArtsHorn, Chairman. 


[This report as distributed at San Francisco was illustrated by a picture 
of a passenger train of seven cars and engine. The cars were placarded 
with the names of the various denominations and the whole train was labeled 
“The International Sunday School System.” We greatly regret that the cut 
could not be adapted to these pages.—ED.] 


The International Sunday-school System made its survey, finished its 
grade, completed its track, and equipped and operated its first train 
from Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1872. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chicago, dis- 
covered the route and was the Superintendeat of the Promotion and 
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Construction Department. Rey. John H. Vincent early became his asso- 
ciate. This System has over 28,000,000 stockholders, located all over 
‘the world. It is now giving special attention to its ‘‘Grades.’’ Also, 
to straightening its curves and introducing safety signals. 

The International Sunday-school System, either by its direct line or 
its branches, aims to reach every Sunday-school on this continent. It 
is now making surveys to extend its lines around the globe. Its trains 
are splendidly equipped. Day coaches only. An approved Guide Book 
has been adopted. Interpreters accompany each train. Each passenger 
hears the Guide Book interpreted in his own tongue. It may be Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or any one of the more 
than twenty other tongues. 

The International Sunday-school System has more than 16,000,000 
regular patrons; a President and board of ninety-six directors who 
command the services of more than 1,600,000 local and traveling agents 
who represent the system at over 173,000 stations in the United States 
and Canada. At each station is a reservoir into which has been gath- 
ered material which is available for the use of every station agent along 
the line. The dividends are paid ‘‘on demand’’ and average a full 
hundred per cent. 

The International Sunday-school System of Lessons is Uniform and 
Graded. One-half billion copies of Lesson Helps are issued annually. 
Millions of dollars are invested by the different publishers. The Bible 
is the text-book. The yearly product of Bibles and parts of Bibles is 
approximately 50,000,000 copies. The total issues of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible Society have exceeded 
300,000,000 volumes. The Bible in whole, or in part, is printed in 526 
languages and dialects. 

The train represented, in its make-up, some of the denominations co- 
operating to produce and distribute annually more than half a billion 
copies of the International Lesson Helps used by the Sunday-schools 
throughout the world. 

The denominations furnished the men who discovered the Uniform 
Lesson system, and who promoted its adoption in 1872. From the first 
Lesson Committee to the present, which is the seventh, its membership 
has represented the scholarship as well as the leadership of the great 
denominations. 

The denominations have presented some of their choicest men for 
this service. B. F. Jacobs and Dr. (now Bishop) John H. Vincent were 
leaders in the Baptist and in the Methodist Church; A. E. Dunning 
represented the Congregational Church; Dr. John A. Broadus, the 
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Southern Baptist; Dr. John Potts the Canadian Methodist; Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Tyng, the Episcopal Church; and Mr. John Hall, the Pres- 
byterian. 

In the development of the organized Sunday-school work, whose unity 
was made possible by the adoption of the Uniform Lesson system, men 
from the foremost ranks of the denominations have been commissioned 
to become leaders in the continent-wide service. 

The International Sunday-school Association is strong and helpful 
only so far as it has the intelligent, loyal and enthusiastic confidence 
and codperation of the denominations. It cannot exist as a separate 
entity, apart from its relations to the various denominations. 

The International and World’s Associations, through their multiform 
agencies, gather into common reservoirs, the tested plans, principles and 
methods of the Sunday-schools of the world, and through thousands of 
living ‘‘pipe lines’’ distribute them to the individual schools, so that 
the most remote or isolated school is brought in contact with world 
forces. That which is the discovery of each denomination or school also 
becomes the property of all. 

Because of this force and power of the denominations and the neces- 
sity of close, vital relationships, we welcome the organization of the 
‘*Sunday-school council of Evangelical Denominations,’’ representing 
the leading denominations of the continent. 

Through this organization, which is very fraternal, the International 
Association can maintain, by conference and counsel, desirable relations 
with the denominations. Some of the misunderstandings of the past 
may be corrected, and mistakes of plan and policy may be avoided in 
the future. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., March 11, 1911, an important conference was held, 
between three representatives of the ‘‘council’’ and three members cf 
the International Committee, to consider matters of common interest, 
concerning which there had been some misunderstanding. The confer- 
ence was brief, brotherly and beneficial, and we believe will mark the 
beginning of a new era of helpful codperation. 

Just so far as these conferences may be continued will the work of 
the International Sunday-school Association, in respect to the codpera- 
tion of the denominational forces, be strengthened and advanced. 

During the three trienniums since the Denver Convention, we have 
endeavored to utilize the great forces and factors that center in a 
carefully planned and ‘‘thought-out’’ conference. 

Perhaps the most potential of these conferences have been held in 
Winona, Ind., in Boston and in Clifton, Mass. 
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The Winona Lake Conference of 1903; the Clifton Conference of 
Lesson Editors in 1905; the Boston, or ‘‘ Fenway,’’ Conference in 1908; 
of the Lesson Committee, the Lesson editors and writers, publishers 
and educators, representing a constituency of 13,000,000; and the con- 
ference in 1908 at Clifton, of fifty white and twenty-five colored men 
to consider the moral and religious education of the negro, are perhaps 
the most notable of these conferences. 

The conference at Clifton in August, 1908, was declared by one of 
the leading white men of the South to be ‘‘a gathering of more in- 
telligence and experience on the question of negro education than was 
ever assembled before in this country.’’ 

Similar conferences have been held in many southern cities, on the 
problems of ‘‘the moral and religious education of the negro,’’ and 
new ways of helpful service have been discovered. We expect that 
plans will be considered and adopted at San Francisco that will accom- 
plish much in the solution of these problems. 

We believe that semi-annual ‘‘conferences’’ between the trustees of 
the International Association and the denominational leaders should 
be held, and that no plans that are vital in Sunday-school work 
should be entered upon or undertaken by one force without the 
knowledge and codperation of the other. 

We believe that there should be, at least, an annual conference be- 
tween the Trustees, our International Secretaries and Superintendents, 
and all State Secretaries, and representatives from the State Executive 
Committee. Through these conferences the combined wisdom and experi- 
ence of these forces could be utilized for the improvement of methods of 
the work carried on by each state. The wisdom and experience of each 
would become the valuable asset for all. 

We believe that there should be, at least, an annual conference of 
the International Secretaries and Superintendents, with all the denomi- 
national State or District Secretaries. For instance: One of the 
largest denominations employs eight or ten Secretaries. In the states 
where these Secretaries are employed, and the state interdenominational 
work is established, there is probably much duplication, and instead of 
being constructive and codperating, the work is naturally more or less 
competitive. 

Conferences like these will do much to avoid the waste that now pre- 
vails. The denominational boards should also be invited to these joint 
conferences. 

While, much has been achieved in the conferences held during the 
last two trienniums, there yet remains much more to be done. When Mr. 
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Jacobs wished to introduce the Uniform System of Lessons, and secure 
the study of the same topic, and the same text, by all the schools all 
over this continent, he made his first appeal to the denomination, and 
the denominational press. There were no other agencies he could go 
well employ to accomplish his purpose. 

We are more and more convinced that in the universal use and 
permanency of any lesson system in this country, or the adoption of 
standards and methods for education, we must keep in intelligent and 
close relationship with the denominations. The denominations are 
permanent—they are abiding and have authority—and now that they 
are organized, within themselves, they are the most powerful agency in 
the world for the accomplishment of the things for which the Inter- 
national Association was created. 

An intelligently planned conference, where all difficulties can be con- 
sidered, becomes a royal highway, along which all the Sunday-school 
agencies of the world may pass safely and keep step together. 

We may profitably inaugurate conferences with the pastors’ meetings, 
which are usually held on Monday, of each week, with the theological 
seminary presidents and faculties, with college presidents, and with 
many organizations that exist for the moral and the religious training 
of the youth and young manhood of this continent. 

It is fitting that we should quote here, the words spoken by President 
Taft, in the World’s Sixth Convention, Washington, D. C., May 19, 
1910: 

‘‘No matter what views are taken of general education, we 
all agree—Protestant, Catholic and Jew alike—that Sunday- 
school education is absolutely necessary to secure the moral 
uplift and religious spirit.’’ 

Let us all get aboard the International Sunday-school System Train. 


The General Secretary’s Report 
THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Many conventions assemble at the Golden Gate, but none of them 
more appropriately than this one, representing the Sunday Schools of 
North America, for ‘‘The Sunday School is the Golden Gate to the 
Church’s Promised Land.’’ We are welcomed by our brethren of the 
Sunset State to a city which fire and earthquake could not destroy, and 
which has risen Phoenix-like from its own ashes, to lift its triumphant 
head in splendor and beauty, the pride of the Coast, the admiration of 
our Land, the surprise of the world. 
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This Convention is needed here. We have come to join hands with 
our brethren and help them if we can to solve the problems confronting 
them because of their geographical location. Facing the East, they wel- 
come multitudes of our own people who are flocking to these shores. 
Facing the West, they meet upon the coast the hosts who come from 
Oriental lands with their own religions and customs. To assimilate 
and christianize these foreign-speaking peoples, and maintain the purity 
of our American ideals, is a task that will require great wisdom and con- 
secration. ‘These problems as well as all other problems of the world 
are to be solved, if solved at all, through the power of 


“‘The Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross.’’ 


This is a strategetic time and place, for the Pacific coast holds the 
key, religiously, to our continent, and here we must sound the note 
strong and clear of the evangelization of the world through the study 
of the Word of God. There should be no uncertain tone go forth from 
this great convention as to the fundamentals of our religion; the Bible 
as the all-sufficient Word of God and the rule of life; the Church as 
God’s appointed agency to do His work; the Sabbath to be kept lest 
our national life be undermined; temperance, righteousness and purity 
in personal life—these things we should stand for as a flint if America 
is ever to fulfill her God-appointed mission in the world. 

We never can teach the people until we reach them and we cannot 
reach them unless we reach them while they are young. If, as a result 
of this convention, the Churches and Sunday Schools of this great Coast 
can be multiplied, vitalized and spiritualized, we shall have justified the 
time, labor and expense of our coming, and rendered the greatest possible 
service to our brethren here, our continent and to the Kingdom of God. 

Let us take up our tasks with courage, confidence and great faith 
and in the spirit of our risen Lord, whose we are and whom we serve. 


SunpAy ScHOOLS THE WorLpD AROUND. 
“*Tt is daybreak everywhere. ’’ 


The Sunday School as a Missionary Agency is now recognized in every 
land. 


One hundred and seventy-five missionaries were in attendance at the 
Washington convention, 

Nearly $70,000.00 for the World’s Sunday School Work for the next 
three years was raised at Washington. 

The World’s Association is planning for a tour of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales this coming fall. 
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The World’s Association has sent a Secretary to China and contributed 
an additional $1,000 for Sunday School literature in Chinese. 

Mr. Frank L. Brown visited China, Japan and Korea this spring, 
attending their regular annual conventions and many other meetings. 

Three thousand registered delegates and forty-five countries were rep- 
resented at the World’s greatest Sunday School convention in Washing- 
ton last May. 

Our World’s Association, American Section, has given financial aid 
since the Washington convention to China, Japan, the Philippines, Korea, 
Turkey, Bohemia, Italy and North Africa. 

Five thousand five hundred Twentieth Century Sunday School pictures 
in colors, 17x24 inches in size, have been distributed gratuitously among 
the Sunday Schools in Russia, Mexico, China, Cuba, Korea, Japan, the 
Philippines, Turkey and India. 

The work of the World’s Association has had the recognition and ap- 
proval of the combined Mission Boards of the United States and Canada, 
as voiced in the report of their Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
January, 1911. 

Rey. John Davidson, of Scotland, is to make a tour this summer of 
Bohemia, Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, under the auspices of the 
World’s Association, with a view cf stimulating the Sunday School work 
of these countries. 

Rey. H. S. Harris, formerly a Spanish-speaking missionary to Cuba, 
sails July 12th for a 16,000-mile tour of investigation in South Amer- 
ica, seeking ways whereby we may help the Sunday School work in that 
dark continent. 

The annual output of Bibles and parts of Bibles in the world is now 
estimated at 15,000,000 copies, and they are issued in 500 languages 
and dialects. The Word is the seed and our Association is helping to 
‘“sow the world down’’ with it by popularizing Bible Study. 

Mr. Frank L. Brown has just returned from a four months’ Sunday 
School tour to the Orient. On Saturday, February 25th, last, he organ- 
ized the Philippine Islands Sunday School Association in a great meet- 
ing in Manila at which 2,000 people were present, and the World’s 
Association is sending them $500.00 this year for their work. 


ORGANIZED SuNpDAY ScHOOL Work IN AMERICA. 
Every Canadian province has a General Secretary of its own. 
Our scholars now number 14,946,504, being a.gain of 1,431,006. 
One million six hundred and seventy thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six enrolled officers and teachers means a gain of 76,172. 
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Three hundred and sixty-seven more counties are now organized thaa 
were reported at Louisville. 

We record 173,459 Sunday Schools, as against 161,750 three years ago. 

Thirty-four thousand Home Daily Bible Readings have been issued dur- 
ing the past year. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven cities are organized as against 182 
three years ago. 

Ohio carries off the palm for the largest men’s parade—13,100 men 
being in line. 

Six million one hundred and eighty-five thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five pieces of literature have been issued from our office during 
the last three years. 

We are glad to record that we have 1,050 Banner counties as against 
716 three years ago, a gain of 46 per cent. 

Forty-eight Sunday School Conventions for every day in the year is 
what it means to hold 53,380 Conventions in three years. 

Twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and seventy Cradle Rolls with 
687,625 babies in them show a gain of 60 per cent. in three years in this 
department. 

The Home Department has made a commendable gain, reporting 19,700 
departments with 644,417 enrolled members. 

Michigan leads the way with a Rural Department in its state work 
and has a secretary devoting full time to it. 

Over 20,950 Adult Classes are enrolled in our office, having a member- 
ship of probably nearly a million. 

The number of salaried workers in the various states and provinces 
has increased from 116 to 154. 

Four hundred and six thousand six hundred and seventy-five emblems 
or buttons have been sent out from our office in three years, 344,000 of 
which were for the Adult Department. 

We have issued 23,835 first-standard diplomas and 570 advanced diplo- 
mas to as many people who have satisfactorily passed Teacher Training 
examinations. 

Every state but four in the Union has a General Secretary. Two of 
these are now looking for secretaries and the other two—Utah and 
Nevada—are unable at present to support them. 

Alberta has purchased a fine site for a Summer School. Word comes 
from Secretary Kenny that ‘‘Nothing could be more fascinating than 
the Sunday School prospect in this province.’’ 

One hundred and thirty-six thousand two hundred and seventy Teacher 
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Training students have been reported to our office, not counting over 50,- 
C00 reported from denominational sources, indicating that probably 200,- 
000 people are now studying Teacher Training Courses. 

Texas pledges one-tenth of its income to the International Work, 
with a minimum guarantee of $2,900 a year, agreeing to support an 
International Worker for the fields of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada. 

The total Sunday School enrollment of North America as at present 
reported is 16,617,350, showing a net gain for the three years of 
1,507,178. This means that 1,376 new members join our Sunday 
Schools for every day of the year. 

One million one hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two conversions reported for the triennium indicate a gain of 
over 290,000 above the figures reported at Louisville. When we con- 
sider that this means the conversion of over 1,000 souls a day it ought 
to make us truly thankful. 

Kansas has contributed $500 for the work in the Philippines; has 
elected a Missionary Superintendent on full time for their state; raised 
their pledge to the International Sunday School Association sixty-six 
per cent. This was all done in their last convention with 2,525 delegates 
present. 

The growth of Teacher Training during the last nine years is indi- 
cated by the following: At the Denver Convention in 1902, we re- 
ported one person in 111 of the officers and teachers in North America 
as enrolled in a Teacher Training Class; at Toronto in 1905, the pro- 
portion was one in 64; at Louisville in 1908, it was one in 20, and now 
it is one in 12. 


THE OLD GUARD 


Tt is good, as we meet in our great convention today, to remind our- 
selves that we are building upon foundations well laid many years ago 
by hands and hearts that are with us no longer. Their spirits, however, 
are here today. We feel the presence of many of ‘‘The Old Guard,’’ 
and doubt not. they are rejoicing at the progress that has been made 
by the Association to which they devoted so much of their lives. There 
are many of them, but into the faces of a few we are permitted to look 
today, through the munificence and kindly forethought of our brother, 
H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburg. He has presented us with these magnificent 
portraits, and it is his purpose that they should attend all of these great 
conventions. Just a look into their faces ought to encourage us for the 
work that remains for us to do. 
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FIELD WORK. 


The following table shows the amount of field work that has been 
done during the last three years by our International representatives. 
The totals command attention. 

Our force has traveled 650,150 miles, visited 800 states (of course, 
this means the visiting of every state and province and often many visits 
to one state or province), and they have visited 1862 towns or cities. 
The total number of addresses, conferences, etc., is 12,584. 

FIELD WoRK OF THE INTERNATIONAL FoRCH FOR THE TRIENNIUM 1908-1911. 
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Our GENERAL AND DEPARTMENTAL WorK 

Like every great enterprise, our business is conducted under the direc- 
tion of a committee by general officers and departmental superintendents. 
The Department of General Administration, in office and field, is in 
charge of the General Secretary and his associate. 

Mr. HucH Cork, ASSISTANT GENERAL SECRETARY 

Mr. Cork makes the assignments for all of the field workers, gathers 

the statistics and has general oversight of the headquarters office, and, 


in the absence of the General Secretary, acts in his stead. 


DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


MilemMentan yarns caste Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
FACIE ae O 4. CCImo OD ON tOn Mr. W. C. Pearce 
Teacher) Uramings.. <n Dr. Franklin McElfresh 
Visitation sorptmtistcees « Mr. J. Shreve Durham 
Missionary) reisirrimienieuc -Rev. Wm. A. Brown. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt represents us in the Northwest field; Rev. E. M. 
Sein is General Secretary for Mexico, and Rey. Aquila Lucas is the field 
worker for the West Indies, Central America and the northern part of 
South America. Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, though not under salary, 
is efficiently representing the Temperance Department to the extent of 
her available time and physical strength. In the absence of a paid super- 
intendent for the Intermediate and Senior Departments, Mr. HE. H. 
Nichols, Chairman of the Subcommittee, has been practically serving in 
that capacity without compensation. 

All of the above Superintendents and Secretaries will report the 
work which has been done in their respective departments. My pur- 
pose here is simply to make brief mention of each department in order 
that this General Report may present at least something along all lines 
of activity. 

Our Association has abundant occasion for congratulation upon the 
splendid ability and faithfulness of our Assistant General Secretary 
and Departmental Representatives mentioned above. They are inde- 
fatigable, self-sacrificing and true to the principles for which our 
organization stands, The same can be said of our splendid corps of 
office secretaries and helpers, whose names we gladly give below: 
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Miss Susie E. Ramsey. Miss Jean E, Jamieson. 
Miss Annabelle Owens. Miss Rose Arnold. 

Miss Nellie Waggener. Miss Eleanor M. McCann. 
Miss Ada Demerest. Miss Sophia C. Gabriel. 
Miss Jane B. Smith. Bert Cashman. 

Mrs. Ethel Wright Loveland. Edward H. Wigdahl. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
Ten Points of Interest. 


1. There are sixty-seven Elementary Superintendents in the various 
Associations working with the International Elementary Superintendent. 

2. The International Elementary Superintendent has worked in-forty- 
four different states and provinces during the triennium. 

3. With very few exceptions the State and Provincial Elementary 
Superintendents are graduates of a teacher-training course. 

4. Cradle Rolls have increased 54 per cent, with a present membership 
of 687,627. 

5. The three largest known Cradle Rolls are in the Christian Church, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 825 members; the Methodist Episcopal Church, Brazil, 
Indiana, 818 members, and St. Paul’s Church of England, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 730, 

6. Seventeen Publishing Houses report 20,889 Sunday Schools have 
introduced the International Graded Lesson into the Elementary Grades, 
about 12 per cent. 

7. There are one hundred and seventy-nine active Graded Unions 
with a membership of 7,239. 

8. The first Graded Union for men was organized in March, 1911, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and has a membership of eighty-seven. 

9. Seventy-three Graded Unions have continued meetings longer than 
five years. Newark, New Jersey, is the oldest, organized forty-one years 
ago. 

10. Fifty-one have a membership of fifty or more. The three largest 
are Los Angeles, California, 316 members; Birmingham, Alabama, 301 
members, and Chicago, Illinois, 205 members; the latter are memberships 
of $1.00 each. 

INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR DEPARTMENTS. 

Organization of an Advanced Division has been effected in thirty- 
nine states and provinces. Thirty-seven have appointed Superintendents, 
one employed for full time, nine for part time, and twenty-seven render 
voluntary service. 

Twenty states and provinces, reporting, have counties organized. WNe- 
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braska leads with ninety, or every county organized and having a 
superintendent. Inland Empire, comprising eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, has fifteen of the seventeen counties, and Colorado, 
Minnesota and Kentucky more than one-half. 

For the assistance of Superintendents, leaflet No. 1, ‘‘Organiza- 
tion of Associations,’’ was prepared.. This gives suggestions for work 
in state or province, county, district, etc. Leaflet No. 2, dealing with 
‘‘Organization in the Local School,’’ is intended to help in organizing 
departments and classes in this division. 

Classes organized according to standard may receive International cer- 
tificate. More than 740 certificates have already been issued. 

The Advanced Division button, royal blue and white, is being largely 
used. More than 18,500 have been sent out from our office alone since 
March 26, 1910. 

With the organization of departments and classes, giving better teach- 
ing conditions, the teaching has been much improved. One of the great- 
est advance steps taken has been the introduction of the International 
Graded Lessons. Reports indicate that the first year of the Inter- 
mediate course has been very generally adopted and has proven interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Not only has there been a search for better teaching material, but 
greater interest has been shown in principles of teaching. Teachers are 
studying the pupils of this age as never before.- Four books for Ad- 
vanced Division Specialized have been approved by the Committee 
on Education. Many of the Graded Sunday School Teachers’ Unions 
have introduced an Intermediate section, giving special help to teachers 
of this age. 

These departments have had no regularly employed International 
Superintendent. However, the work at conventions has not suffered for 
the state and provincial associations have, without exception, provided 
for its presentation on all annual convention programs. 

This work has been publicly presented more than three hundred times 
within the last triennium by the different members of the committee. 


1,632 Classes 


20,950 Classes 
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STANDARD OF ORGANIZATION. 


1. The class shall have at least the following officers: A Teacher, a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. It shall also 
have at least four standing committees, as follows: Membership, Social, 
Devotional and Missionary. It is not required that these committees be 
known by these particular names, but that the class have four commit- 
tees which are responsible for these four kinds of work. 

2. The class shall be definitely connected with some Sunday School. 

3. Age 20 years and upwards. (Where in the judgment of any 
local school conditions make it necessary pupils under 20 may be 
included. ) 

STANDARD OF SERVICE. 


1. Increase the membership by fifty percent. by January 1, 1912, or 
secure an equivalent increase through the organization of other classes. 
This is to be interpreted as an annual increase after 1912. 

2. Bibles used in the classes. 

3. <A definite contribution to missions. 

4. Personal evangelism. 

5. Other definite Christian work in the community. 

6. Representation in Teacher Training, Study Class or Reading 
Course, with a view to larger service. 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS READING COURSE 


as adopted by the Sunday School Council of the Evangelical Denomina- 
tion. 

““The Romance of the English Bible’’—John T. Faris. 

“*The Church’s One Foundation’’—W,. Robertson Nicoll. 

‘¢Aliens or Americans?’’—Howard B. Grose. 

‘¢Taking Men Alive’’—Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 

“‘The Efficient Layman’’—Henry F. Cope. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Department of Education reports an enrollment of 136,270 stu- 
dents through the State and Provincial Associations, and more than 
50,000 additional are reported who enrolled directly with the Denomina- 
tional Boards; so the total number enrolled as students in the Teacher 
Training Courses for the triennium is above 200,000, or one in eight 
of the officers and teachers in America. The number of International 
diplomas issued through the State and Provincial Associations is: 
28,014 First Standard and 709 Advanced Standard. These figures show 
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an enrollment for this triennium double that reported at Louisville, and 
the number of graduates is nearly three times as many. 


The effect of the past has been to enroll the teachers now at work 
in the Sunday School, and the greater number of students have taken the 
First Standard Course. This course, elementary, but comprehensive, has 
proven valuable for information and for awakening desire for higher 
standards of efficiency. 

The significant features of the triennium are: 

Emphasis upon the class of students in the school, meeting at the 
Sunday School hour. This answers the Teacher Training problem of 
tomorrow. 


The Advanced Teacher Training Institute in towns and cities. This 
answers the problem of teachers of teachers. 

The special courses for training religious workers in denominational 
colleges. This gives promise of skilled leadership. 

An increase in the number of chairs of religious pedagogy in theo- 
logical seminaries. This insures a teaching ministry. 

The text-books of a more scholarly character, and those adapted to 
specialization. 

The introduction of the Teacher Training work into the mission fields. 


INCREASE IN NUNBER OF ENROLLED TEACHER TRAINING STUDENTS 


1 Teacher Training Student to every 12 Teachers and Officers 


During the larger part of the past triennium the work of the Mis- 
sionary Department was cared for by the devoted labors of the members 
of the Missionary Committee, of which Mr. George G. Wallace, Omaha, 
Nebraska, is the Chairman. On February 1, 1910, Rev. William A. 
Brown became the Missionary Superintendent of the International 
Sunday School Association. Mr. Brown came to us from the office of 
Western Field Secretary of the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
now the Missionary Education Movement, a codperative organization of 
all the Home and Foreign Mission Boards of the United States and 
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from Canada for the promotion of Missionary Education. He came to us 
through the generosity of Mr. E. K. Warren, who provided the salary. 

Practically four of the first six months of Mr. Brown’s time was 
given, with our hearty approval, to the work of the movement, in order 
to fulfill engagements for which he was already pledged and to com- 
plete work for which he was personally responsible—such as the Lake 
Geneva and the Rocky Mountain Missionary Conferences, the two im- 
portant western conferences of the movement. Mr. Brown also helped in 
the campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and in the 
Woman’s Jubilee. 

The following tells the story of progress in Missionary Organization: 

Three years ago there was one State Missionary Superintendent in the 
entire International field; on May 1, 1911, all but sixteen State and 
Provincial Associations had appointed Missionary Superintendents. 

Texas added another to her brilliant galaxy of stars by being the 
first State Association to appoint a Missionary Superintendent. 

Kansas is the first State Association to place a Missionary Superin- 
tendent in the field for full time. 

Alberta, Delaware and Ohio are the three banner Associations with a 
Missionary Superintendent in every county. . 

Texas has the largest number of County Missionary Superintendents, 
102; Ohio ranks second, with 88; Illinois ranks third, with 86, and 
Kansas ranks fourth, with 73. 

The most effective missionary organization among the County Asso- 
ciations is in Michigan, with a County in Kansas a close second, and a 
County in Ohio ranking third. 

Of Township or District Missionary Superintendents, Chicago, through 
the Cook County Association, has the largest number. 

Of Sunday Schools with Missionary Committees, Detroit, through the 
Wayne County Association, reports the highest percentage. 


Home VISITATION. 


HOUSE - VISITATION 
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The special attention of Mr. E. K. Warren, Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee, was drawn to the value of this work, chiefly 
as carried on in Kentucky, under the superintendency of Mr. J. Shreve 
Durham, who was later made Superintendent of the International De- 
partment, and Mr. Cork was thus relieved of double duties, though his 
long experience is not lost to the Committee. This was made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. Warren, who provided the salary for Mr. 
Durham to give full time to the direction of the work. 

Since the erection of the Visitation Department in the International 
Association, at the beginning of this triennium, a great work in this 
line has been done. Thirty-four states and provinces have established 
Visitation Departments, with superintendents to direct the movement. 
While only two of the Associations—Kentucky and Ontario—have at 
any time had on salary superintendents giving full time to the work, 
the many volunteer superintendents have given much time and splendid 
leadership. The work has been observed in the forty-six states and prov- 
inces during the triennium—extensively in some, only slightly in others. 
In those states and provinces where it has not been made a department 
of the Association with a superintendent in charge the General Secre- 
tary has directed the work. More than 14,200,000 people have been 
visited, with great and permanent results, as will be shown by the 
report of the Superintendent of this Department. Some idea of its 
large growth and extension can be had from the following maps. 


Tue Great NorTHWEST. 


Six years ago Rev. W. C. Merritt entered our employ for the specific 
purpose of cultivating the great Northwest field. At that time he was 
secretary of Washington and the only local secretary in that part of the 
country. The efficiency with which he has done his work is indicated by 
the fact that every state and province in that field has its own General 
Secretary today, except Idaho, and they have had one who recently 
resigned. They are looking for another. 

Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Western Washington, East- 
ern Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and Oregon—in all, nine 
Associations with nine Secretaries—and this result is due largely to the 
indefatigable labors of Mr. Merritt. 

He has also done efficient work in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and 
Nevada and various other states and provinces. Early last month he 
sailed for Hawaii to attend the convention there and to hold other special 
meetings. He is expected back before this convention adjourns, though 
he may not get here, on account of a postponement of their convention, 
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which is now in session. Mr. Merritt was formerly a missionary for 
eight years in Hawaii and is thoroughly familiar with their work 
and their needs. In July he will go to Alaska, holding a convention 
at Juneau and visiting other places. This will be our first official visit 
to our great northern territory and their first regular territorial con- 
vention. 


Some months ago Mr. Merritt sent in his resignation to take effect 
at the end of September next. This he did, not because he desired to 
leave our work, but because he felt that the particular task for which he 
was engaged had been completed. Mr. Merritt is too valuable a foun- 
dation builder for this Association to part with just now. We are 
hoping that he will be chosen by our Committee to take charge of the 
four weakest states we have, numerically, viz.: Nevada, Utah, Arizona 
and New Mexico, and I am happy to say that the Texas Association 
has guaranteed the support of an International Secretary for this 
particular work if our Committee will undertake it. They would be 
pleased if Mr. Merritt were selected for this needy field. We could 
not make a better choice nor a better investment of money. 


MEXIco. 


Surely our hearts have gone out to our brethren in Mexico in the 
troublous times they have been having. They have been obliged to 
omit their annual convention for this year and their work has been 
seriously handicapped. We rejoice today, however, at the signs of 
peace in our sister republic to the south, 

Your General Secretary tock a party of thirty-nine workers and 
friends to Old Mexico City to attend their last National Convention, 
in September of 1910. It was a remarkable convention in many ways, 
held in the Gante Street Methodist Church, which was formerly a 
convent. Nearly all parts of the great country were represented by 
delegates, and the program was of a very high order and made up 
largely of Mexicans. 

We have much to be thankful for, in that the work there is in the 
hands of such efficient and consecrated men and women. At the 
closing service of their convention about sixty ministers and mission- 
aries came forward to the platform to reconsecrate their lives to service. 
It was a scene never to be forgotten. The closing consecration prayer 
by Rev. Arcadio Morales—often called the ‘‘Moody of Mexico’’— 
moved all hearts, even of those who could not understand his Spanish 


words. 
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We are not doing enough for Mexico. President Butler, Secretary 
Williams and, indeed, the entire Committee testify to the splendid 
service of our good brother, E. M. Sein, who is the General Secretary 
for Mexico, and who is with us today. They greatly need an office and 
office help. We are paying them but $1,200 a year (in gold) and this 
is for the salary of Mr. Sein. We ought to raise the sum to $2,000 a 
year in order that an office and an office secretary may be provided, 
thus relieving Mr. Sein of much of the detail and enabling him to give 
more time to the field. 


The universal testimony of the thirty-nine members of our Mexico 
Tour Party last fall was to the splendid efficiency of the Sunday School 


MEXICO AND CUBA 


Showing the places visited 
by Mr. Sein during the last 
triennium (1908-1911), some 


of the larger cities having 
been visited several timog oS 


work being done and the devoted consecration and self-sacrifice of the 
noble missionaries there. 


The accompanying map indicates somewhat the extent of Mr. Sein’s 
travels. 
CUBA. 


Cuba, by the assistance of a thousand dollars a year for three years 
which Louisiana has generously promised, is now ready for a secretary, 
and, indeed, they have one already chosen in the person of Rev. S. A. 
Neblett. Mr. Neblett was elected at their last convention and has not 
yet taken up the work, but will probably do so in the very near future, 
as soon as the details can be attended to. He has been one of the 
missionaries there of high standing and efficiency in the Methodist 
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Church, South, and is thoroughly familiar with Cuba and the Cuban 
people; a master of the Spanish language and a brother beloved every- 
where he is known. He is at present not only a pastor but also editor 
of the ‘‘Cuba Evangelista,’’ their missionary organ. 


THe West INDIES, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Our Mr. Aquila Lucas has a most interesting story to tell of his 
three years’ work in the tropics. The accompanying map will reveal 
his movements, as he has gone to the South each year, but it does not 
convey an adequate idea of his splendid service. For seven or eight 
months each year in this triennium, amid many privations and dis- 
comforts and in a climate that is trying and sickly, Mr. Lucas has faith- 
fully discharged every duty that has been placed upon him. He has 
been highly acceptable everywhere he has gone and our Association is 
doing no better missionary work than in this part of our great field. 
His report of these three years of splendid service is worthy of care- 
ful consideration, 

Our CHAIRMAN. 


Our Chairman, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, after nine years of indefatigable, 
self-sacrificing labor, retires from the chairmanship at this conven- 
tion. The debt of the International Association to Mr. Hartshorn can 
never be computed. He has given of his time and his fortune without 
stint, always laboring for the upbuilding of the organization. He has 
traveled widely, going frequently from ocean to ocean and throughout 
the Southland, in the interest of the organized Sunday School work. 

No adequate history of Sunday School development in this continent 
would be complete without large mention of Myr. Hartshorn and his 
work. This Association owes it to itself to place itself upon record in 
the most generous terms as to its appreciation of his magnificent 
service. One of the most important tasks before this convention is the 
selection of a suitable and well qualified successor to Mr. Hartshorn. 


Dr. Grorgr W. BAILEY. 


Our hearts go out today in loving sympathy to our dear brother, Dr. 
Bailey, who is unable to be with us on account of impaired health. 
Confined to his room, as he has been for the most part of several 
months, he has had ample time for thought and prayer, and his counsels 
have been timely and wise; his prayers, as we all know, fervent and 
effective. The one great burden of his heart has been that we might 
not neglect the one important thing. I speak of him at this time partly 
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for the purpose of turning your minds to this great central figure of the 
Sunday School world—the President of our World’s Association— 
beloved and honored the world around—but chiefly to emphasize the 
thing that is heaviest upon his heart. Quite a number of us have 
visited him in his room during the last few months and we can all 
testify to the yearning of his heart, as with great earnestness he has 
pleaded that this convention might emphasize the spiritual side of our 
work to the end that all who gather here may receive not only a new 
vision, but a new inspiration for service in soul-winning. As we remem- 
ber him in prayer today, may we pray also that his prayer may be ful- 
filled in us. 


A New Era In Sunpay ScHoot ASSOCIATION JOURNALISM. 


Forty of our Associations issue papers regularly, with a combined 
monthly circulation of about 125,000 copies. The General Secretaries, 
through the investigation of a committee appointed by themselves at 
the Washington convention, ascertained that by syndicating these papers 
each Association could have as much local matter as before and also 
twelve additional pages, representing the various departments of World- 
Wide and International Sunday School work. By this arrangement the 
papers would be double the size of the average paper published and 
could be had at about the same cost. 

Each paper would retain its own name, control its own policy and 
furnish its own local copy. Tune papers all to be published at one 
place by one concern—the Andrew Stevenson Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago—which would provide all advertising and do all the mailing. 

The experiment was begun with the Illinois Trumpet Call, January 
1, 1911, and has proved so satisfactory that the following papers have 
now entered into the plan: 

Tilinois—The Trumpet Call. 

Kansas—The Kansas State Sunday School Journal. 

Louisiana—The Louisiana Sunday School Success. 

Michigan—The Michigan Sunday School Advance. 

Minnesota—The Minnesota Sunday School Herald. 

Nebraska—The -Nebraska Sunday School Record. 

North Dakota—North Dakota Live Wires. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma Sunday School Worker. 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin Winner. 

Wyoming—Wyoming Pathfinder. 

The copy for the twelve pages of World and International news for 
each paper is furnished monthly from the Chicago office and is alike in 
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all papers codperating. The International Association assumes no 
authority or responsibility except for the preparation of the copy. 
Neither has it any control over the papers, nor has it any financial ar- 
rangement whatever with the publishers. The only requirement is 
that none of these papers shall publish lesson help treatment of any sort. 

Our International Association has much to gain by such an arrange- 
ment for it practically gives us the widest possible medium of pub- 
licity and communication with our constituents without the introduc- 
tion of an official organ and without cost. 

The General Secretaries, as a rule, are heartily in favor of the plan, 
and we confidently expect that most, and possibly all, of the papers 
will be enlisted within the next year. : 

The present postal requirements make it impractical for the Canadian 
papers to enter into this arrangement at present, though most of the 
Canadian Associations are in sympathy with it. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR ASSOCIATION WORKERS. 


There is a continual and growing demand for trained men and women 
for the organized work. All states and provinces require General 
Secretaries and many of them Assistant General Secretaries. They also 
need, as the work develops, Superintendents for the departments, office 
secretaries, etc. If we ure to meet this demand, we must train workers 
for these positions, 

Our Association is in exactly the position the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was twenty-five or thirty years ago, and we must meet 
our need as they are meeting theirs, by the specific training of workers 
in such schools as they have established so successfully at Lake Geneva 
and Silver Bay. 

The demand for a Training School is imperative—not a Training 
School for superintendents and teachers in the local church, but for 
Association workers, as indicated above, and this field is not occupied. 
As the work develops, more than one such school may be necessary. 

Our committee has definitely voted that such a school is desirable and 
has already planned that the first session of it shall be held in the sum- 
mer of 1912. The following conditions are suggestive only and look 
toward the success of such a school: 

First. A committee of our Executive Committee, appointed to have 
this particular work in charge. 

Second. A Superintendent of Training, to devote himself to this 
particular matter, and such other agencies as look toward the training 
of Association workers. 
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Third. It may be best—for the present at least—to hold a summer 
school where vacation and work may be combined in a suitable locality. 

Fourth. A definite location and always meet in the same place and at 
the same time of the year. 


Fifth. Courses of study which can be taken up in a school of this 
sort and continued at. home during the year without serious conflict 
with other duties. 

Sixth. The Superintendent aim to keep in touch with all of the stu- 
dents by correspondence throughout the year. 

Seventh. The Superintendent familiar with the needs of the State 
and Provincial associations and prepared to recommend workers to them 
for vacancies which may occur, upon application. 


THE MEN AND RELIGION FoRWARD MOVEMENT. 


By vote of our Committee we are definitely committed to codperation 
and participation in this great Forward Movement for men and boys. 
The organizations interested are the International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, all of the Denominational Brotherhoods, the Gideons 
and the International Sunday School Association. 

Very elaborate plans have been made and the arrangements are well 
under way. The active campaign involves the visitation of about ninety 
cities by three Tour Parties, giving eight days to a city. The campaign 
opens about the middle of September, 1911, and closes about the middle 
of May following. The timetiress of this great movement is very ap- 
parent when we consider the following conditions which exist today: 

1. The stress of business life. 

The mad rush for pleasure. 

The high social tension. 

The prevalence of wickedness in official life. 

The greed for graft and power. 

The desecration of the Sabbath. 

The apparently slight hold the Church has upon men and boys, 
as indicated by the fact that there are 3,000,000 more women than 
men in the Churches of North America. 

Our Association is to have one representative in each of the three 
Tour Parties. These parties will operate simultancously. 

It is hoped that our constituency will heartily support this great 
movement, and that all the power of the State and Provincial Interna- 
tional machinery will be enlisted in this continent-wide work, which 
means so much to the men and boys of America. 

The movement was born of God and presents an opportunity we 
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cannot afford to pass by. Let us enter into it will all heartiness and » 
faith, not for what we can get, but for what we can give. 


A SunpAy ScHooL BUILDING. 


There is a wide-spread and growing conviction that the time is ripe 
for the erection of a World’s Sunday School building. That great 
Sunday School seer, to whom we owe an unpayable debt, the late B. F. 
Jacobs, foretold many years ago that a building would soon be needed. 


At the Toronto Convention, in 1905, our Chairman, W. N. Hartshorn, 
definitely presented the matter, together with a suggestive drawing 
of such a building. Many Church bodies, Bible Societies, ete., have come 
te realize the benefit, financially and otherwise, of permanent homes of 
this kind and the organized Sunday School work will be greatly 
strengthened, no doubt, if we had a suitable building. 


Practical business men and builders tell us that if a building of 
the right sort were erected in the right part of the right city it would 
be a source of revenue from the day of its opening. The lower stories 
of such a building could be rented to suitable business concerns at cur- 
rent prices. The permanent offices of the World’s and International 
Association could be located in it and, likewise, the offices of the local 
Sunday School Association. There would be many rooms that could 
be rented to kindred organizations, such as missionary and benevolent 
societies. 


There could be also a good-sized auditorium for large meetings, also 
a small auditorium, properly fitted up committee rooms; a complete 
Sunday School Exposition, where there could be displayed every device 
known to Sunday School workers in the line of appurtenances and 
equipment, such as maps, charts, blackboards, lesson helps, books, li- 
braries, seating, partitions, diplomas, certificates, printed matter of 
all kinds and indeed every device that has ever been used in a Sunday 
School or might be used there. Such an exhibit, with the proper care, 
kept up to date, would draw thousands of Sunday School workers from 
all parts of the country to study it. 

In the auditorium lectures could be given at stated times, representing 
the work in general and in various departments, as is done in great 
manufacturing concerns. 

Then, too, such a building could be the permanent home of a Train- 
ing School for Association Workers—which must come sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better—if we are to furnish State and Provincial 
General Secretaries and Assistants, Department Superintendents and 
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Association work. 


As to the proper location of such a building, we may say that while 
any one of our great cities would certainly be a desirable place to have 
such a building, Chicago has been waking up to the idea. A strong 
committee of one hundred business men is now being organized in that 
city for the general purpose of advancing the Sunday School interests 
not only of Chicago, but of the state, country and world. One thing 
to which this committee is looking, though the idea has not fully erys- 
tallized, is the ultimate placing of an appropriate Sunday School build- 
ing in Chicago, which is within two hundred miles of the center of pop- 
ulation of the United States. Many men of fortune and great heart 
are giving buildings to other enterprises because they are worthy of it, 
but here is an enterprise enrolling more than sixteen million people of 
all ages, that does more for the good citizenship of North America than 
all of the others put together. There are probably 2,500,000 men who 
are voters enrolled in our Sunday Schools. It is the Church of the 
Living God engaged in its Bible-study service. Four-fifths of those 
who come into our Churches come through the Sunday School. 

More and more the Sunday School vision is coming to the people, and 
certainly the time is now here when at least one great building should 
be set apart for this purpose. No man who has at heart the building 
up of a better citizenship could more worthily bestow his means than 
to set aside a sufficient sum to establish such an enterprise as this. Many 
are praying that it may be so, and we trust the attention of this great 
Convention will be given to the matter so that at least it may be recog- 
nized in our resolutions and become a part of our determined purpose. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Form of Bequest. 


I give and bequeath to The International Sunday-School Association 
of America the sum of.............. dollars to be invested as directed 
by the Board of Trustees to be used in the promotion of the work of the 
Association, and the receipt of the Treasurer of said Association shall be 
a sufficient discharge to my executors for the same, 


STO TCC) ckesaetenr oraiscetone ey sustonereaus 4) tcc (Seal) 
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Tur SuNDAY ScHOOL WHEEL. 


LFOREIGN MISSIC 


We have sought, in the accompanying figure of a wheel, to indicate the 
place of the Sunday School among religious forees. It is worthy of 
study. ‘‘The evangelization of the world through the Church of the 
Living God’’ is represented by the felloe of the wheel and binds the 
whole together. The Church which our Master planted in the earth is 
all-inclusive. Every Christian Organization is subservient to the Church, 
and rightly so. The Church, however, has various lines of activity, some 
of which are represented by the spokes of the wheel. It is through these 
agencies, chiefly, that the Church is to express itself before the world. 
The Sunday School is placed at the hub of the wheel for the reason 
that it is the Bible-studying service of the Church, and it is around the 
Bible as the Living Word of God that the wheel. must revolve. 

Not one of the agencies mentioned above and represented by the spokes, 
ean fully and effectively do its work without taking into account the 
Sunday School, which is the Church engaged in its teaching service. It 
is from the Sunday School and those who are trained in it, more than 
from all other sources, that we are to get the three essentials for the 
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evangelization of the world, viz.: Information—Men—Money. Con- 
sequently, the Sunday School should have a higher rating and receive 
much more generous support. 


More Worrkrrs NEEDED. 


During the triennium just closing, we have added to our force a 
Teacher Training Superintendent, a Home Visitation Superintendent, 
and a Missionary Superintendent, besides transferring Mrs. Bryner from 
the position of field worker to that of Elementary Superintendent. Still 
ether workers, however, are urgently needed, for a number of our depart- 
ments are not being cared for as they should be. 

For this purpose our Executive Committee, with its eyes ever to the 
front, has voted that we should raise a budget of at least $75,000.00 a 
year for the next three years. 

We need the following Secretaries, Superintendents and Field Workers 
in addition to these we now have, if our work is to advance as it should: 

1. <A Superintendent for the Temperance Department. 

A Superintendent for the Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
A Secretary for the Southland. 
A Secretary for the Negroes. 
A College and Seminary Secretary. 

6. A Superintendent for the new department of Sunday School Super- 
intendents and officers. 

7. A Training Superintendent, to have charge of a Training School, 
and such other agencies as look toward the training of Association 
workers. 

8. A Financial Secretary. 

9. A Publicity. Secretary. 

10, At least two additional general workers for Convention purposes. 


Or ym go po 


EXTENSIVE VERSUS INTENSIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL WorK. 


For the past ten or more years so much attention has been given to 
the improvement of the local school that we have not grown numerically 
as we should have done, although the growth for this triennium has been 
greater than for the last one. Our attention has been directed to such 
matters as grading, teacher training, organized classes, lesson courses, 
literature, housing and equipment, etc., to the exclusion in large part, 
we fear, of systematic ingathering. We have been so intent upon making 
our schools efficient that we have neglected the great masses outside who 
are not enlisted with us. Consequently, our enrollment has not kept pace 
with our improvement, 
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Our eyes have been fixed upon II Timothy 2:15 so intently that we 
are in danger of losing sight of Luke 14:23. The one we ought to have 
done and not to have left the other undone. These two features of 
Christian work are not inconsistent with each other, but I raise the ques- 
tion whether we have not been placing the emphasis too exclusively upon 
the school itself, to the neglect of the great masses who are still 
unreached. True, we must make our schools efficient and attractive in 
order that they may draw and help the people, but many of the best 
schools are not growing in numbers as they should. 

We have done wisely to emphasize all of these things that tend to 
improve-our Sunday School and give them power. These very things, 
however, only make it more possible for us at this time to carry on an 
intelligent and far-reaching campaign for members and this we should do. 

It is estimated that there are more youth of day school age in our 
field who are not enrolled in any Sunday School than there are in all of 
our Sunday Schools. If our entire population were enrolled in our 
present Sunday Schools, the schools would average 630 members each, 
while at present they average 96 members each. There are not Sunday 
Schools enough and those we have are not large enough. No Sunday 
School should be content to be smaller than it can be. Under normal 
conditions a Sunday School should be larger than the Church with 
which it is connected and yet the reverse is more often the rule. 

The Sunday School is a better thermometer of the Church than is 
generally recognized. A live, vigorous, up-to-date Sunday School is 
bound to be felt for good in the Church life, and any Chureh which 
pays easy-going attention to its Sunday School is starving its own chil- 
dren and itself. In view of this condition, I desire to call special 
attention to the two following suggestions: 


I. Systematic INGATHERING. 


A Sunday School should have a steady and continuous growth. If the 
Sunday Schools of North America were to increase their enrollment 
at the rate of 10 per cent. a year, we could report at our next Inter- 
national Convention a net gain from this source of 5,000,000 members. 
Surely ten members of any school should be able to bring in one new 
member in a year. The general apathy in the matter of ingathering 
is indicated by the fact that during the last three years our enrollment 
has increased at, the rate of about 3 per cent. a year. It has taken thirty 
members a whole year to bring in one new scholar into the Sunday- 
school. In other words, the average school of ninety-six members is 
growing at the rate of three new members a year. Of course the logs 
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by death, removal and other causes must be made good before the net 
gain begins to show. 

We trust that one result of this Convention, and the reports that go 
out from it, will be a quickened conscience in regard to ingathering. 


II. Mission SunpDAy ScHOOLS. 


We wish to recommend most earnestly that more attention be given 
also to the planting of Mission Sunday Schools, especially in our great 
cities and towns. Our cities,are our menace. Here the people are con- 
gregating in larger numbers every year, and many of them are of for- 
eign birth, and either unacquainted with our Christian institutions or 
out of sympathy with them. Mission Sunday Schools are not difficult 
to organize and they are the seed out of which Churches grow. It would 
be difficult to find a strong city Church or Sunday School that could 
rot plant and maintain at least one Mission Sunday School if it so 
desired, and it would be stronger for doing it. We are told of one 
Sunday School in a city in Japan that has eighteen Missions connected 
with it. One Church in Chicago maintains eight such schools. 

Our cities, as a rule, are underchurched rather than overchurched. 
While the trend of population has been ever toward the West, at the 
same time it has been growing in the Hast. The accompanying map will 
be interesting. 
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THIRTEENTH TRIENNIAL 


International Sunday School Convention, San Francisco, Cal., 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ORGANIZATION 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


June 20-27, 1911, Marion Lawrance, General Secretary, 
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28 R 3 208 292 1,723 241 8 135 ,553 6,000 
4,832! 133,496 ii 2,098 2,774|| 34,636 6,789 220 3,120 110,241 143,377 
131 3,156| 1 x 91 x x 129 * 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


ORGANIZATION 


sis ices & Q g |g ‘ 
UNITED Saul oe 5 esleei| gl 2] 3 (esse 
STATES ra | 28 gs A | .2|$2|s3/4| 2. aba 
23] 23 | s8 | 32 | 58 | Se 2sigel 6S lesise 
aa | S& | #8 | Sa | $8186 lasleél Sa selee 
| South Carolina......... 4,989 34,852| 326,778] 361,630 43; 34) 4) xX 350! i) +1 
South Dakota ......... 1,146 8500 466] 68,966 Bie Slee tl 1 140] 2] + 
f Tennessee ............. 5,983 40,754 352,002 392,846 96 dol A7iP 8 450} 2) +i 
Texas ..... 8,100} 61,330} 782,670 i 249} 203} 46) 8! 1,800] 7 4t 
A Utah... 144 1,015 8.779 9,809 27 5} x| 1 30] +) + 
Vermont. 672 7,422| 58,717 66,139 4; «14, x|~«O2 300\" 2) + 
Virginia........ 5,902} 49,904} 425,498) 475,402/| 100] 30! 15] 4 275] +| +4 
Washington (E) 352 9,166] 70,160} 79.326 24, 24) 22] 4 457| 3] 4 
Washington (W) .. 896 7,809 6,644] 73,853 201) «18; 5B} 2 150) 2] +4 
West Virginia ......... 2,911) 21.129 16,987|__ 190,116 55| 50} 22] 3 745] 3) + 
3,288} 27,291! 216,006] 243,297 7A lier AS |e | ace 125; 2) ak 
2 1,783 13,149 14,932 14d) a5) a: 36] 1] + 
207 780 11,321 12/101 5 Cie oe ete 20| — 1) 
H Philippines .........-. 311 1,752 15,409 17,161 x x| x} x x| +h oie 
H Porto Rico. ........... 260 1,300 15,045 16,345 x se ee 10} +] +) 
g LOTAL IN U_S___.__.||_160,225) 1,570,188) 13,907,845) 15,478,033) |_2,044)__2,345|_964|_197|__ £0,754) 133] _ 41! 
Aiea wc... 475, 2,910| _25,577|_28,487|| 22; 4| 4) | 200) al | 
British Columbia... .... 410 2,784, 36,893] 39,677 20; 18) 2] 2 Bl) a) 
Manitoba ........... ; 756 5,313] 57,910} «63,223 27 |b |) to ened 375, 21 + 
Ce ieee ae ey } | 1,075 5,850| 52,163} 58,013|/ 48} +18} 15} of = 375} al 4 
f Nova Scotia. .......... 1,443 8,849} 93,592}  102,441'|  21/ oil az) 2 385] 4) + 
HOntarios s,s .scsesess. 5,092] 50,407} 495,764] 546,171|| 100) 62] 351 17 660; 4) 1) 
Saskatchewan ......... 715 3,681] 42,799] 46,480 S785 She 8 142) 3] x 
Gi ie 676 5,252 48,367} «53,619 85) dst eal Ol ome 190} -)-a 
TOTAL IN CANADA ..|| 10,642 85,048} 853,065 938,111|| 310) 196/_86/ 40/ 9,378| 90/2 
Central America 207 973 11,589 12,562 x Dd ae 35|/Selae 
S(Gibar ees wee. 210 608 8,800 9,408 x x| x} x 25| -t) 8 
Labrador ...... 12 50 450 500 x Kul ee lene KP el oe 
Mexico ...... 368 1,854 19,811 21,665 x x} x} x 140] 1) + 
Newfoundland 529 8,252 35,263 38,515 x KL Sete 4 ee 
West Indies... ...:...... 1,266 8,875 109,681 118,556 x P| SI) oes 48} + aa 
pLOTAL OF ABOVE....|| 2,502; 15,612 185,604) _201,206|/ ___x|___x|_x| Ex 248) 1) x| 
GRAND TOTAL ....... 173,459) _ 1,670,846) 14,946,504] 16,617,350|| 3,254) 2,541/1050; 237} _53,380| 164| 43 
f Reported in 1908... ...||_161,750|_ 1,594,674] 13,515,498] 15,110,172|| 3,193] 2,174| 716° 182 49,221 116| 68 
Increase, 1908-1911 ....|] 11,709] 76,172] 1,431,006] 1,507,178 61| 367 334 55) 4,159] 38}... 


* Estimated. 


XNo report of any kind given for this ite 
+Report states they have none, 


m. 


a Six counties of Northern Idaho are included in Eastern Washington. 
The total enrollments include the Home Department and Cradle Roll memberships. 
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STATISTICS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


ELEMENTARY ADULT TEACHER TRAINING HomE 
3 P ad 0 3 
e | we e3 ee & an Lae a-| & 3 
Sere toes |e ee. | 22 | Be a | Eo p 
2 25 og Rae SS S38 Os a8 28 Bok a oP. 
@ | fe | BS | S22 || 88 || e22| eB | £3 | 28 | B82 | Be 
& oa | oP APA || 65 | sé5/] eo | 2S ma r= font) ms 
200} 3,000 8 x 93 207 x x 80 1,200 * 
22 1,322 1 120 21 105 12 x 40 1,500) : 
x x 4 x 40 379 117 + x x *16,948 
R 28,000 x x 500 1,286 72 + 700 26,000 
33 548 1 x 1 54 x x 22 535 
250; 5,835 x 191 94 401 20 x 220 10,004 
108 2,170 2 x 70 918 159 4 72 2,175 
322 6,673 3 581 252 2,117 745, x 151 2,876 
80 1,549 4 x 97 389! 1 33 1,828 
474 8,201 3 721 485 1,506 632 x 285 6,180 
x x 2 x 91 174 90 + x x ¥19,728 
31 662 + 26 3 33 1 + 12 190 
12 350 x x 1 a x x 13 500 
x x x x! x x x x me x 
10 185 x x x x x x 5 70 ; 
26,742) _644,166 169} _25.707)| 19,538) _131,707|_26,772|__491/|_18,613|__602,011||_ 1,128,077 
SS Ee | Se oe eee ee ¥ 
| 
96; 1,880 2 x| 40) x x x 45 1,280 
160 740 1 44) 70 148 x x 30 5 
113 2,756 1 83 53 502 6 + 63 1,569 
115 2,925 + 18 56 334 ae 64 150 3,713 
186] 5,188 4 211 172|| 1,178} 80 14 168 6,496 
872! 24,2380 1 231 906 1,754 268 1 513 18,824 
2,341 1 14 56 310 5 + 23 555 
103 2,745 x x 19 296 x x 75 2,167 
1,730| 42,805 10 601 1,372 4,522 436 79 1,067 ; 35,104 
<= | — 
5 140 x 4 x] x x x 1 20 
15 275 x x x x x oe x x 
x x x x me x x x x x 
18 120 x x % 41 x x 18 78 
x x x x se x x x x x 
4 120 x 5} x 78 x x 1 4 
QQ 655 x 9| 41 ae x 20 102 
27,870) 687,626 179) 26,317 20,950} 136,270) 27,008 570 19,700 aera ___ 1,193,422 
19,390] 444,419 258 X||__1,632/|" 79,086) 9,824 193|| 15,650 551,538||____903,028 § 
8,480] 243,207, .... 26,317) 19,313) 57,184, 17,184 377 4,050 92,939 290,394 , 


Colored Schools both north and south are included in these reports, 

PLEASE NOTE.—The Graded Lesson figures are for “DEPARTMENTS” and not schools. Of the 
26,317 departments reported as using the International Graded Lessons, 10,234 are beginners, 8,773 primary 
and 7,310 junior. 
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STATISTICS PRESENTED TO THH SHVERAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CONVENTIONS. 
Sunday Teachers, 
Cities. Date. schools. officers. Scholars. Total. 
1. Baltimore 69,272 788,805 6,062,064 6,950,869 
AR RES eS. 83,441 894,793 6,843,997 7,738,790 
Sees OPOMEG © vm) 5:3: 318 90,370 975,195 7,177,165 8,152,360 
4. Louisville 103,516 1,089,229 8,056,799 9,146,328 
5. Chicago 106,308 1,161,203 8,489,445 9,650,648 
6. Pittsburg 115,959 1,209,426 9,146,244 10,355,670 
iw st. Louis. =. 131,918 1,377,735 10; a Oey Ps a ‘695, 208 
8. Boston 142,089 1,476,369 11, 556, 806 13,033, 175 
9. Atlanta 148,139 1,482,308 127017;325 13,469,633 
10. Denver 152,930 1,514,119 12,309,412 14,101,289 


11. Toronto 155,007 1,556,947 12,076,232 14,127,541 
12. Louisville 161,750 1,594,674 13,515,498 15,110,172 
13. San Francisco...1911 173, "459 1,670,846 14,946,504 16,617,350 


Our FINANCES. 


No feature of our work gives us greater occasion for profound grati- 
tude to God than the consideration of our finances. The financial high- 
way over which we have come has been neither level, smooth, down- 
hill nor macadamized, but it has been safe. We have not. received as 
much money as we wanted, but without doubt the sum we have received 
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has exactly matched our faith. Inviting open doors have confronted 
us on every side, and we have been unable to enter them for lack of 
money. Nevertheless, we have been wonderfully blessed financially, as 
in other ways. Our work has grown faster than our income. The finan- 
cial test of the strength of an organization may not be the best one, 
but it is a good one. Our difficulties have not arisen because our 
resources were not increasing, for they have increased continually, as 
will be observed by consulting the accompanying drawing. 


Our TITHERS. 


While Illinois and several other Associations have been contributing 
annually to the International work for many years a sum equal to, or 
in excess of, 10 per cent. of their own annual budget, it was left for our 
big sister, Texas, to set the pace at their last Convention by voting 
one-tenth of their regular income for International work. They have 
even done more than this. They have guaranteed under certain condi- 
tions a minimum pledge of $2,000 a year if the 10 per cent. does not 
reach that sum. Their pledge to the International work heretofore has 
been $200 annually, though they have paid $800 more for the triennium. 
Arkansas has passed the tithing vote also. 

If all of our State and Provincial Associations could see their way 
clear to contribute one-tenth of their regular income in this way the 
International work would advance at a rate not heretofore known, and 
yet, if this were done, it would not bring more than half of the $75,000 
annual budget which our Committee has voted will be needed. ¢ 

It ought to be said that many of our Associations are not at present 
able to contribute one-tenth of their income, and they must not be made 
uncomfortable because of that fact. Any State or Province is at liberty 
to pledge any sum it likes. We trust that as rapidly as possible they 
will all take their places with the tithers. 

All expenditures are made upon vote of the Central Committee, which 
is made up of successful business men who know the value of money 
and who are devoted to the Sunday School cause, and are themselves 
among our largest contributors. 

Our income is from three sources: 

First—Annual pledges from the various State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations. 

Second—Life Memberships of $1,000 each. 

Third—Miscellaneous contributions of smaller sums from individuals. 

The development of the local work in the States and Provinces up to 
this time has required that a large proportion of the money raised 
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should be used in the local field, so that we have not received more than 
one-fourth of our income from the first source mentioned above, namely, 
pledges from the States and Provinces. It would be better for our work 
if a large proportion of our income came from this source, and we are 
glad that most of the States and Provinces are now enlarging their 
pledges. 


Lirr MEMBERSHIPS. 


A Life Membership in our Association is constituted upon the pay- 
ment of $1,000.00, this sum to be paid at once, or in payments of $200.00 
semiannually, until paid. 

We have been making an effort to secure one hundred Life Member- 
ships. The following have been constituted Life Members, the $1,000.00 
or more having been fully paid in each case: 


1. KE. K. Warren. 

2. Harris Ayer Wells (deceased) (by Mr. F. A. Wells). 

3 N. Hartshorn. 

4. David C. Cook. 

5. Dr. H. M. Hamill. 

6. Marion Lawrance (by Prof. BE. O. Excell). 

7. Geo. W. Watts. 

8. Mrs. W. C. B. Rawson. 

9. H. J. Heinz. 

10. Paul C. Warren. 

11. Charles W. Dorsey. 

12. Miss Edith Wells (by Mr. F. A. Wells). < 
ae eC! (C. Stoll. 

14. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner (by Mr. K. Warren). 

15. J. Shreve Durham (by Mr. E. K. Viarien)” 

16. Hugh Cork (by Mr. HE. K. Warren). 

17. W. B. Jacobs (by Mr. BE. K. Warren). 

18. Rev. E. M. Sein (by Mr. E. K. Baa teed 

19. Dr. Geo. W. Bailey (by Mr. B. Warren). 

20. William A. Brown (by Mr. E. K. Sverreay 

21. Col. Robert Cowden (by Mr. E. K. Warren). 

2. Bishop J. H. Vincent (by Mr. C. D. Massey). 

23. Mrs. William Reynolds (deceased) (by Mr. BE. K. Warren). 
24. M. C. Hazard (by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn). 

25. William A. Wilson. 

26. E. H. Nichols. 

27. Edward Kern eo (by Mr. E. K. Warren). 

28. David Brainard Alfen (by Mr. BE. K. Warren). 

29. Six undesignated Life Memberships (by Mr. David C. Cook). 
85. Three undesignated Life Memberships (by Mr. H. J. Heinz). 
88. Two undesignated Life Memberships (by Mr, F. A. Wells). 
40. One undesignated Life Membership (by Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn). 


The persons named below have subscribed for Life Memberships (or 
Life Memberships have been’ subscribed for them)—most of them re- 
cently, but the payments are not yet all made, and, indeed, in most 
eases, are not yet due: 


1. D. H. Marbury. 

2 as Jacques Weber, 
3. anes . Perley. 

4, . Campbell. 
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5. Mrs. Annie 8S. Goffe. 

6. KE. W. Hartwell. 

7. D. S. Johnston. 

8. Estate John Pharr. 

9. S. B. Harding. 

10. race ve C. Wentz. 

aS H. Ainley. 

12. © Cc. Chapman, 

1322 Be Baker: 

14. Elmer Wright (deceased) (by various contributors). 
15. Mrs. B. F. Jacobs (by various contributors). 

16. Dr. J. W. Butler (by various contributors). 

17. Dr. C. R. Blackall (by various contributors). 

18. Dr. Frank Woodbury (by xe ee contributors). 
19. Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn (b W. N. Hartshorn). 
20. W. B. Rundle (by Mrs. a “Rundle). 

21. William G. French. 

22. Mrs. William G. French. 


We are hoping that at this convention there may be a very large num- 
ber of Life Memberships taken. If we reach the budget set for us by 
our committee—$75,000 a year—it will mean that manly of our 
friends should take more than one Life Membership—perhaps a Life 
Membership for each year of the triennium, or possibly two or three, or 
even more, for each year. No better investment could be made. 

A beautiful Certificate done in colors by hand, on real sheepskin, is 
awarded to all Life Members upon payment of the $1,000.00. Our friends 
will be glad to know that the procuring and presentation of these mag- 
nificent parchments to the Life Members is not an expense to our Asso- 
ciation. Though they are worth $10.00 each, they are the munificent 
personal gift of our big-hearted Treasurer, Mr. Fred A. Wells. 


AMOUNT OF MoNny RECEIVED LAST YAR BY HAcH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION, AND THD PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTERNATIONAL WORK. 


Proportion 
of last 

year’s receipts 

Annual Annual contributed 

é receipts three Annual receipts pledge to to Inter- 

Association. years ago. last year. International. national, 
Alabama ...........$ 6,485.00 $ 7,012.00 $ 200.00 2.8% 
AUDCEUA (os area uieenne es 150.00 8,800.00 91.66 2.49% 
ADEZONG setae isles 50.00 50.00 50.00 100.0% 
ATKANSOS) caroeah ene le 3,425.00 6,663.00 125.00 1.8% 
British Columbia.... 400.00 2,100.00 73.33 3.4% 
California (South)... 4,988.00 8,154.00 166.66 2.0% 
California (North)... 1,800.00 3,000.00 250.00 8.3% 
COLOTAMO Merten eter te 4,994.00 5,662.00 125.00 2.2% 
Connecticuti tama ee 6,638.00 3,500.00 100.00 2.8% 
Delaware v ance etemle 805.00 950.00 120.00 12.6% 
District of Columbia 452.00 483.00 150.00 31.0% 
NOOK IPRS ane-Ging oo rood 2,979.00 25.00 8% 
Georgia. anism ete 911.00 911.00 200.00 21.8% 
GATORS oo cievevsieksteteisiges 550.0 1,885.00 50.00 2.6% 
MIA OLS Ss cesehe-c recess, chars 12,368.00 14,660.00 1,200.00 8.1% 
MTC SATA eh carhaiceeicieiacnets 6,400.00 7,500.00 250.00 3.3% 
Jowa AS 3,500.00 4,980.00 200.00 4.0% 
Kansas 6,450.00 8,400.00 300.00 3.5% 
TRCM GUC eeolaiein steals 8, "067.00 8,023.00 275.00 38.4% 
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EQuisigna Wo. west 3,735.00 10,600.00 300.00 2.8% 
Ts RR Soe 2,628.00 3,200.00 150.00 4.6% 
INMEANIEOURT Ses ore ce 6,607.00 5,500.00 100.00 1.8% 
Maryland +. Ssiegank 4,280.00 4,627.00 100.00 2.1% 
Massachusetts ...... 8,491.00 8,491.00 500.00 5.8% 
SS a hs en ae eee Ectenee Ries 764.00 10.00 1.38% 
SO DC ae Se eng 4,670.00 5,032.00 300.00 5.9% 
DEPHRESGELUS ore... 6,120.00 8,000.00 133.33 1.6% 
Mississippi. ......... 1,500.00 5,025.00 100.00 1.9% 
LS ae 3,613.00 4,000.00 333.33 8.3% 
Montana” 2.2. 2... 254.00 2,668.00 50.00 1.8% 
WGHPARIN 5 osc in dc 4,743.00 8,284.00 200.00 2.4% 
New Brunswick and 

Prince Edw. Island 2,875.00 2,800.00 175.00 6.0% 
Newfoundland ...... “(No report) (No report) ’ 50.00 enn 
Nevada ... : 85. 200.00 100.00 50.0% 
New Hampshire, 1,706. 00 2,558.00 125.00 4.8% 
New Jersey.. 5, 955.00 7,014.00 750.00 10.6% 
New Mexico. Aree 100.00 35.00 35.0% 
New York.... 9,059.00 13,000.00 750.00 5.7% 
North Carolina 2,266.00 2,833.00 66.66 2.3% 
North Dakota. 5 3,595.00 3,921.00 100.00 2.5% 
Nova “Scoti¢..2......° 3,906.00 2,718.00 200.00 7.3% 
WBE a io Ste cat erates 15,761.00 14,500.00 1,000.00 6.9% 
(La TSI ake ee omar 2,825.00 3,186.00 108.38 3.3% 
WMCP Ay. 2. ee. 10,139.00 8,658.00 200.00 2.3% 
BiCEr Oa. spate a chaes, cists 1,862.00 2,875.00 75.00 2.6% 
Pennsylvania 21,783.00 23,212.00 1,100.00 4.7% 
EST CET Oe See ye 2,765.00 3,707.90 100.00 2.7% 
Rhode Island....... 3,446.00 4,000.00 100.00 2.5% 
Saskatchewan ...... 150.00 5,114.00 50.00 9% 
South Carolina...... 1,075.00 2,300.00 166.66 7.2% 
South Dakota....... 2,312.00 2 500.00 83.33 3.3% 
Tennessee ........-. (No Base (No report) 100.00 Ae 
RESUS e Ete icad ec meee aie. 5,058.00 17,000.00 466.66 2.7% 
Witt wee. oes ee 96.00 280.00 20.00 7.1% 
WETINGOLE ci-.ay'0) <<, sietovase 4,388.00 4,388.00 100.00 2.3% 
AROMA ec oe Se 6 Bho. 2,943.00 2,500.00 100,00 4.0% 
Washington (East).. 898.00 8,000.00 75.00 9% 
Washington (West).. 2,633.00 3,500.00 150.00 4.3% 
West Virginia....... 4,879.00 6,952.00 150.00 2.1% 
WASCONSIN: %). . che Fens 2,528.00 4,000.00 125.00 3.1% 
IW VOT cca sare e.sicit « 279.00 515.00 25.00 4.8% 

(E19 SE ee eS $230,341.00 $309,234.00 $12,874.95 *4.1% 


* Average. 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE. 


This convention marks the close of our most successful triennium. It 
has been a period of unusual prosperity in Sunday School work every- 
The marvelous advance we are able to report is due largely to 
a quickened Sunday School conscience, and our Association has had, in 
the Providence of God, a large place in bringing this about. The Sun- 
day School is coming to its own. Its value is being appreciated more 
than ever in the past. There has been a steady and marked growth in 
every department of the work, and along many lines the growth has been 
phenomenal. 

More money is being used in the States and Provinces, and more 
workers employed than ever before. Three years ago the amount of 
money reported as spent in the various States and Provinces for their 


where. 
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own local work was $230,341 annually. Today the same States and Prov- 
inces report their expenditures as aggregating $309,234 annually. 

Our Association has held over fifty-three thousand Conventions in the 
last three years, and the Sunday School Convention is the mother of 
Sunday School improvement. We reach every part of the great field, 
holding from one to four, and often more, of these helpful, stimulating 
meetings every year, within reach of every Sunday School worker in the 
land. Thousands of our Conventions are held where it would be impossi- 
ble for a single denomination to hold one unless with one or two schools, 
thus leaving out all other schools in that locality. 

The greatly increased denominational interest in Sunday School work 
is a most hopeful sign of the times, and the friendly attitude of con- 
fidence and codperation met with all along the line is a souree of much 
gratification. It is impossible to increase Sunday School interests by 
any agency without all allied agencies feeling the benefit of it. Where 
the International work is in its best estate, the same is true of denomi- 
national work, and vice versa. Permit one concrete illustration. In one 
state four years ago we had no State Secretary. Almost the sum total 
of the state work consisted in holding an Annual Convention and keep- 
ing up a little correspondence by volunteer officers. The annual expendi- 
ture was $250. There was not at that time a denominational Sunday 
School Secretary in the State. The State Association then employed a 
Secretary, and after four years of service we find the annual budget 
of the State Association exceeds $10,000, with five people giving their 
time to the work under salary. We also find that there are now in that 
state five denominational Sunday School men devoting their time to the 
work. 

Methods of operation in all lines of activity, commercial, political, 
philanthropic and Christian, are in a transition state. The growth of any 
work creates new conditions which demand new treatment. All or- 
ganizations and associations are subject to them, and ours is no 
exception. We must be ever ready to make all necessary adjustments 
of our plans in the spirit of unselfishness and brotherly helpfulness. Our 
best plans are to find fruition for the most part in and through and with 
the denominations, and the methods of operation will need to be adjusted 
and modified from time to time in order that they may be mutually 
satisfactory and beneficial. The brotherly relationship that has existed 
between our association and the denominations should be sustained and 
strengthened. There should be the freest conference together by officials 
representing all concerned, so that the work may be carried forward with 
the greatest effectiveness and with the least possible friction and loss of 
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power. This has ever been the attitude of the International Sunday 
School Association. We are valuable only as we can advance the general 
Sunday School interests of our land in the capacity of a clearing house for 
all Sunday School agencies. The development of the work, as indicated by 
facts gathered from the whole field and embodied in our reports, reveals, 
in part, the extent to which our Association is fulfilling its mission. The 
day will never come when codperative Sunday School work will not 
be needed. The more effective our work, the more the denominations, 
as such, and their wide-spread constituency will wish to avail themselves 
of its benefits. The more effective their work as denominations and 
Churches the more we can do for them. The work is one. We seek 
cooperation and not union. The world believes in Codperation and the 
Church is demanding it. 

Our Association has a magnificent past, and we should have a still more 
magnificent future. We ought to broaden our plans; extend our lines of 
operation; intensify, perfect and vitalize the work and undertake still 
greater things. We should lay out a program that is worthy of our possi- 
bilities and opportunities. Our next triennium should see our work in- 
creased in effectiveness, our workers doubled in numbers, and our influ- 
ence for good multiplied. As the world’s greatest Sunday School organi- 
zation, composed of the rank and file of all denominations, helping all 
and hindering none, we should ‘‘keep on, and keep on keeping on,’’ 
until the world is won for God. 


THE SUPREME THING. 

I desire to close this report as I began it by referring to the Sunday 
School as the Golden Gate to the Church’s Promised Land. As in the 
closing paragraphs of my last report at Louisville, so again here I wish 
to express for myself and, I trust, for you the conviction that the supreme 
thing for which we are responsible is that of winning souls to God. All 
of our perfected machinery, with graded schools, trained teachers, organ- 
ized classes, are but a means to an end, We have great occasion to be 
thankful to the Heavenly Father for one million one hundred and 
ninety-three thousand conversions in the Sunday Schools during the last 
three years. These figures sound large and fill us with gratitude, but 
they mean that it takes four officers and teachers a whole year to win 
one scholar to Christ, and this is not enough. The real success of this 
Convention will be in proportion as it leads our great army of pastors, 
superintendents, officers and teachers to recognize their responsibilities 
and opportunities for definite soul winning service. There is no better 
agency for soul winning than the Sunday School, because here we come 
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face to face with God through a study of His Word, but our Sunday 
Schools should be vitalized and spiritualized in order that they may do 
more and better work in this direction. The accomplishment of this 
lies with us. May God grant that our Association, so rich in conse- 
erated men and women, so blessed in years gone by, may sound forth 
the note of evangelization stronger and clearer than ever, as we face 
the new triennium. May the Holy Spirit of God come upon this conven- 
tion in mighty power, melting all our hearts into one, giving us a new 
vision of His face, a new vision of a hungry and dying world, a new 
vision of our responsibility and sending us forth to our tasks with a 
purpose and consecration we never knew before. Let us see to it that this 
Golden Gate of the Sunday School is lifted up, so that the King of 
glory may come in, 
Respectfully submitted, 


General Secretary. 


REPORT OF REV. W. C. MERRITT. 
SECRETARY FOR THE NORTHWEST. 


As your Western Secretary entered upon his second triennium it may 
have seemed to some that the progress has been slow; but today, as we’ 
review the three years, we are gladdened by the progress achieved, the 
fruitage of your faith and work. All of our Western States, Provinces 
and Territories of the main land, are now employing their own General 
Secretaries, who are doing fine work, except Utah, Nevada, Arizona and 
New Mexico. These four are still, necessarily Missionary fields. And 
good work is going on in all, and the promise of larger and better things 
still beckons you forward. 

One of the very interesting features of development in the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington is its work of Demonstration Farming. 
Under the direction of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, five hundred skilled men 
are employed and are sent into those sections where their help is needed 
(and that is very universal) and through personal touch with the farm- 
ers give the codperation required for better results. I am not sure but 
that we are yoke-fellows. Let me quote a few terse sentences from the 
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Doctor: ‘‘Profit lies in the best. This is true every way; whether in the 
case of a horse, or a cow, or a citizen, the profit is in the best.’’ ‘‘The 
great force that readjusts the world originates in the home. Home con- 
ditions will ultimately mold the man’s life.’’ ‘‘There is no such thing 
as poor land. It is the poor brain of the thoughtless man on top of the 
supposedly poor soil. No matter how poor the land appears, it can be 
made profitable if the farmer knows how and he has the will power to 
carry it out. Try this system of education that makes men as well as 
farmers.’’ This would sound like hyperbole, were not the Doctor ‘‘mak- 
ing good.’’? Change only a few words and the proposition fits our field 
and work. WE NEED DEMONSTRATION WORK. Far too many of 
our Sunday-schools dre content to let ‘‘well enough alone,’’ and are 
satisfied if they think they are ‘‘holding their own.’’ For us there should 
be no such thing as a ‘‘poor field.’’ Silverton, Oregon, a town of 1,500 
people, was so regarded. A man with vision and soul and purpose went - 
there to see what could be done, and in three years’ time, through the 
cooperation of three little Sunday-schools and their churches, the town 
was transformed. Mr. Phipps reported last October that fifty per cent. 
of the population was enrolled in the three Sunday-schools there, in the 
place of the ten per cent. of three years ago. And that these influences 
accompanied by a blessed revival, had changed that infidel-dominated 
community into a Christian town. The splendid work done in Teacher 
Training is not confined to east of the Mississippi. A class of 289 was 
graduated at Spokane, Wash., in April, 1910, before an audience com- 
pletely filling the First M. E. Church, while the total graduates of the 
Teacher Training Department of the Inland Empire Association that 
year were 423 as reported by Mr. Boppell at their Moscow Convention. 
How great the need of consecrated specialists like Rev. F. E. Billington 
at Silverton and Miss Lillian M. Robertson of Spokane, who will lead 
in Demonstration Work until we reach out for fifty per cent. of our 
population in the Sunday-schools of every town and city in the land 
supplied with trained teachers. Our work is the making. of Christian 
citizens, and it is making good, step by step. The Adult Bible Class 
work of the International Association, together with the Baraca, Phila- 
thea and other related organizations, is gaining a fine headway and seems 
certain to be a vital factor of the churches’ work in the immediate fu- 
ture all over the Pacific Coast country. As a preparation for and an 
ally of ‘‘The Men and Religion Forward Movement’’ soon to be inau- 
gurated, the Adult Bible Class Movement offers the best and largest 
hope of permanent results. If ‘‘The Men and Religion Movement’’ 
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should prove to be the spark to fire this train of Bible Class men and 
women into zealous soul-winners, it would be a great day in the King- 
dom of God. The Teacher Training Department reports for the Paci- 
fic Coast section for the triennium 9,706 enrolled members, and 1,656 
graduates. The Adult Bible Class Department reports 1,474 enrolled in 
organized Bible classes for the same time and section. Our other de- 
partments are making encouraging progress, and we all believe that the 
marvelous advance of the Temperance sentiment has in the Sunday- 
school one of its most potent allies. It is simply and literally true that 
no man could have foreseen three years ago the extent and character of 
the ‘‘Dry Territory’’ of today in our West land. The changes that have 
swept over Oregon, Idaho and Washington would have been ridiculed 
as impossible if they had been prophesied. Towns and cities have been 
cleaned up, families transformed, and the opportunity of a generation 
stands before the churches and Sunday-schools in these changed condi- 
tions. 

Immediately following the Louisville Convention I was assigned a 
month’s work in Old Mexico. The fires of insurrection were then smol- 
dering and interfered somewhat with the work. But the love and regard 
shown Mr. Sein were very delightful to witness. He is doing a good 
work, and however it may be temporarily hindered, it is bound to realize 
large results. I am sending this report from Hawaii, our Territory 
2,100 miles Southwest of San Francisco, further in time and travel than 
to Chicago. I have just arrived and have only touched the situation, so 
cannot report details. But these Islands were lifted out of the sea of 
moral oblivion and heathen darkness by the Bible and the messengers of 
Christ and the churches. They have become the ‘‘ Paradise of the Paci- 
fic,’’ and for more than three score years they have been a Gospel light 
to the Islands beyond. But the battle here is still on. The increased 
importance of these Islands to the Kingdom of God, with the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, will be just as great as to commerce and 
as the Pacific Ocean outpost of our nation. It seems to me that the 
churches of America must again become alive to the significance and im- 
portance of these facts. The cosmopolitan character of the population 
is startling. In a single Mission Sunday-school, with a related member- 
ship of 250, 32 different nationalities are found. The leading national- 
ities are Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese and Koreans. It is strictly 
missionary ground. 

Two months were recently spent in Arizona and in the Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico. Both territories are practically unorganized by coun- 
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ties. The response in Arizona, to the call of the Territorial Executive 
Committee was, as a rule, fine, and the workers are interested for better 
things. Choice work is going on in many places. Our brother, Walter 
Hill, has a noble class of organized young men, and the State President, 
Brother J. M. Stewart, a busy business man, is Superintendent of a 
fine, working Sunday-school. I presume you will have a large delegation 
with you from Arizona, to testify their interest and zeal. In New Mex- 
ico, Brother W. F. Schwartz, of Artesia, member of the International 
Executive Committee, arranged for the meetings in the Pecos Valley. 
It is an interesting field, and good work is being done in many places, 
but they need help. 

We had hoped to visit Alaska, but through their request for a change 
of date, and later its withdrawal, that was made impossible until later, 
but we hope to go there in July or August. And so the work goes for- 
ward, and we believe that the Lord has great blessings in store for this 
West land. I append a condensed tabular statement of work done, with 
expenses and receipts for the triennium, incomplete as to this trip. 
Since the Louisville Convention, 619 meetings of all kinds have been at- 
tended by me in this work, in 294 cities and towns; in 68 different visits, 
made to 22 States, Provinces, Territories and countries, where 28 organi- 
zations of countries or districts were effected, and 1,222 addresses of all 
kinds, sermons, Round Tables, etc., were made, and $6,832 raised for loeal 
work in cash and pledges, involving 72,019 miles of travel by rail, 
steamer, and stage. 
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DIVIDENDS ON OUR INVESTMENT 
Mr. JOHN R. PEPPER, MEMPHIs, TENN. 


Among the dividends the Sunday School has already declared I 
want to name the following: 

1, Friendships. One of the sweetest flowers that blooms in the 
Sunday School garden is friendship. Many a tie of friendship has 
begun in the Sunday School that has actually lasted and strengthened 
through a long life. ‘ 

2. Winning the Home. Whole families have been brought into 
the school, the church, and to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ 
because of the connection of one child with some Sunday School. 
The scholar furnishes an open door for the faithful teacher and 

. pastor to enter the home. 

83. Personal Influence of the Teacher on Life. Not what the 
teacher says or does, but what he or she really is, furnishes the most 
potential lesson learned by the scholar. Old Billy Garner, the miller, 
a very plain earnest old man, who never said a real smart thing in 
his life perhaps, and whose words I do not recall at all as one of 
my earliest teachers, had more to do with my introduction to Jesus 
Christ than any one else, save my sainted mother. 

Many years after the old miller had gone I visited the old mill in 
the mountains of Virginia where I was reared. I went back into 
the corner of the mill behind a pile of bags, where my godly teacher 
long ago had put his dear old hand upon my boyish head in loving 
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admonition, and I took off my hat reverently and I said ‘‘Thank. 
God for what old Billy Garner was to my early boyhood life.’’ 
More than all the fine teaching is the teacher himself or herself to 
the scholar. 

4. Sending Out Skilled Workers. Every well ordered Sunday 
School is an academy from which trained and skilled workers con- 
stantly go to many other fields and thus extend the work to a much 
larger area. The quality of work done in a good Sunday School is 
equal to that of any first class secular school that sends out teachers 
to teach purely secular knowledge. ; 

5. The Missionary Spirit. Thinking of others outside of your own 
walls, broadens the vision and enlarges the heart. Many Sunday 
Schools, large and small, fix upon some one or something beyond 
their own pale to help—support or help support a missionary in a 
foreign field, take a scholarship in some school at home or abroad 
and help fit someone for larger service. So their missionary vision 
is foealized and broadened. 

6. Recruiting for the Ministry. Hundreds of scholars have gained 
their first and compelling impulse to the ministry at home or abroad 
during their stay in the Sunday School. It is the most fruitful 
period for such impressions and all wise teachers are on the lookout 
for just such results. The boys are led into the Gospel ministry as 
preachers or missionaries, the girls take special training as mission- 
aries or helpers in many fields connected with the local church. A 
single school in a decade or two has blessed a large part of the 
world by sending out valuable recruits from its ranks. 

7. Aggregate Ability to Do Large Things. Sunday Schools in 
scores of places have been the determining factor in giving perma- 
nent organizations to churches that have blessed communities for 
generations. Many a church structure would never have been under- 
taken but for the active school behind it as a strong backing. Mis- 
sionaries on the field today would not be there save for the support 
they receive from some school, some class, some individual member 
of a school who has caught the spirit of missions through his mem- 
bership in the school. 

8. The Love of and for Little Children. The pure disinterested 
love of little children is one of the most refining and ennobling in- 
fluences of life. What could be sweeter than the sweet, ingenuous 
heart of a little child? We can never grow old, internally at least, 
while we keep heart company with little innocent children. No 
compensation can be richer than to win the love of little children. 
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Is it any wonder that an ancient eminent saint wanted his epitaph 
to read, ‘‘A Lover of Little Children’’? The Sunday School keeps 
the whole church constantly in touch with them. 

9. Personal Knowledge of Jesus Christ. When we recall that the 
record shows that three-fourths of those converted to protestant 
Christianity are brought to Christ before they are twenty years of 
age, we gain some fair idea of what dividends are declared by the 
Sunday School in return for the faithful teacher’s work. 

10. Religious Habits. No institution is greater in fixing habits of 
Bible study and prayer than the Sunday School where the work is 
done seriously and yet sanely and cheerfully. Thousands of stalwart 
leaders in many fields of Christian endeavor date the beginning of 
active and successful service from their early life and devotions in 
the Sunday School. , 

Dividends in any enterprise are the result of investment. No labor and 
toil is too great where adequate dividends appear. No field is so capable 
of big dividends as the Sunday School. Let us invest more in this truly 
greatest corporation in the world that we may enlarge our dividends. 


Justice J. J. MAcuaren, D. C. L., Toronto, ONT. 


This is a great age for capitalization. Capitalists are looking for- 
ward as perhaps never before to dividends on their investments. 
Those of us who do not belong to the capitalistic class are sometimes 
tempted to look with a sort of envy upon those who by reason of 
their great investments are maintained in the public eye and who 
as a consequence have an importance in this and in other countries 
which has not belonged to any of the modern ages. Some people 
are apprehensive of these great accumulations. Students of history 
are looking with some fear lest the course of Rome, perhaps the 
greatest city of the ancient world, should be run by us and the fate 
which overtook her should overtake some of the Christian countries 
on this and the other continent. Great dividends may be justified 
where investments have been made. The accusation is in modern 
times that a large proportion of the dividends on many investments 
are paid upon water that has cost very little. 

But we come to speak about dividends on an investment in which 
the Christian people of this continent are the capitalists and the 
investors. We are here to ask if there is likely to be in the future 
any greater investment for us than the Sunday School movement? 
A great many of the members of this convention have consecrated 
not only their money but their time and their lives to it. 
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I know that there are many who depreciate the Sunday School. I 
have been in the Sunday School since my boyhood. During that 
time I have received high honors from my sovereigns, but when I 
was elected president of the International Convention six years ago 
I felt that a higher honor had been conferred upon me than any of 
those which I had received from them. From the Sunday School 
cause I have received the highest dividends on any investment of 
time or means or service. The results of the work of the Sunday 
School officers and teachers in my own province have been as great 
as those achieved by the public educational system. I believe that the 
greatest moral and religious force on this continent is the Sunday 
School. 

Me. E. K. Wagren, THREE Oaks, MICH. 


I have a business office in this city and the manager has been 
trying to get in touch with me. He has not succeeded so far and 
he will not until this convention is ended. All I have and am I owe 
to the Sunday School. Like Justice Maclaren I began attending it 
at a very early age. I have attended that little country Sunday 
School ever since, and they have elected me superintendent for life. 

The greatest privilege that can come to us is to have some part in 
building up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ on earth. Not all 
of us can be preachers and missionaries but there is a place where 
we can have a part. I count it one of my greatest privileges that 
I can share in the work of this great association, and I appeal to you 
to help us carry on this most important work. I am speaking to 
individuals now who can give this association a thousand dollars or 
five thousand dollars or ten thousand dollars and who will not know 
that they have given it from any appreciable difference in the bank 
account. And after we are done with our money, then whose shall 
these things be? Wealth may possibly be an injury to a beloved 
child. I live in a good house but I have saved it on my tobacco and 
my liquor and other things which would have been an injury to me. 
We have economized and we have worked hard and we are working 
hard and will continue to do so just as long as the good Lord lets us 
stay here, and lets us spend some of that money ourselves. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
Mr. FRED A. WELLS, CHICAGO. 
My heart is full of thankfulness this morning because I am to give 
you a report of part of what the Lord has done for us during this past 
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triennium. For the encouragement of any church treasurer, or anyone 
collecting money for the cause of the Lord, let me read a few verses from 
the fourth chapter of Philippians: ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord always, and 
again I say, rejoice. Be careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God. And the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus, * * * My God 
shall supply all your need according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.’’? That is what He has done for us, fellow-workers of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association. 

I report to you a total received of $171,890.40. I report to you obliga- 
tions of $7,200, but, thanks be to God! I report to you assets over 
against that of over $18,000. So we come up to this.convention with 
this tremendous sum expended and with more than twice enough to pay 
our obligations now due. 

Let me say something about the Louisville pledges! They were in 
total $110,000, less the $15,000 pledged by Mr. Hartshorn, which was used 
exclusively for the chairman’s office, leaving the net amount for the 
general use of our Association $95,000. Am I wrong in saying that 
God has done something to surprise us when He has put it into the 
hearts of friends of this Association to give money so that we can spend 
$171,000 with only $95,000 pledged at the Louisville convention? 

All has been collected except 8 per cent of the pledges made at 
Louisville and during the triennium, and part of that is perfectly good, 
but because of some financial difficulties on the part of individuals and 
State associations it is difficult at times for them to pay as promptly 
as they desire. 

Since Louisville, at various committee meetings we have held, and by 
private solicitation, we have had additional pledges of $15,294. The 
life membership pledges were $18,625. 

Sixty-eight associations made pledges at Louisville. Forty-eight paid 
in full, and ten have partly paid. 

Some of the States and Provinces since Louisville have increased their 
subscriptions: Alberta increased by $200; Arizona, which made no 
pledge, paid in $150; British Columbia, $140; Southern California, $50; 
Manitoba, $100; Minnesota, $100; Nova Scotia, $300; South Dakota, 
$100; and the little state that lies down in the southwest of our coun- 
try, Texas, $800. 

It is not easy for those who take out life memberships and for those 
who make individual pledges always to pay. I want to give you two 
examples of how men take this matter upon their hearts. One party 
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who subscribed for a life membership because he was not able to pay 
in time, borrowed the money to make the payments. Another life 
member, unsolicited, sent his note to the treasurer of the International 
Sunday-school Association that it might be discounted for the use of this 
work. 


I just want to close this report by again expressing my thankfulness 
to Almighty God for His goodness and to express my appreciation of 
our constituency which is the most faithful, I believe, that any treasurer 
ever served. I do want to thank you, many of whom I have never met, 
but whom I have written to during the triennium, for your kindness 
shown in the splendid letters which I have received. There has never 
been any fault-finding when I have dunned you for money, but loving 
letters even if you could not pay. I was glad to hear from you because 
your letters were always full of prayer and goodwill to the Association 
and to your treasurer. 


RECEIVED FROM CONTRIBUTORS 
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Expenses, Seven International Visits................ 468 0 
$1,469 33 
Sore olay iNK@) 5 & Um Pec OR Ob Ot es) Son eC on $ 850 0 
HSL SBI CKLOLG es ote ciate cicete cictatel eiciercre clos site atabelsret <releiers 30 00 
RET Ede ES CUES a haves 0 bya ce 5) oxe'a 9) ever otal av enetaverteravae aieinreuatete) hanereneraiens 40 00 
Wirs = CR BISHET <.yorae aisysrnese iene oor nlererere ala ane eR TRS 15 00 
AVN care (ors SME OTA Clare ver osete aus als eye) ahve) mralaher ale rarecenrs nat neisreiieteie imate 15 00 
WITss oT aEay, MELAS OMA es. vis vise armencters ere ere Pt 6 00 
ORT Aa Cre ea cp er staitauate, oie, chavete icpasaia te: esteer erate ehetalle) etetereneetene 60 00 
Laura Pes Se angie SiS ia os bora nie oils) iacah Cpl pretatereecke: vteteienaleiebolale 9 00 
TID ED ESOL. ca tg ore olevese ws Cay DO CoveRIe SIs eRe ta rece 10 00 
Goat rau International VVIsits cas erin iatera lorie crs 190 0 
————_ 1, 225 00 
COLO RA DO 2oikin. cc Riots nip ates ia ie alors davwe, veto yay Hints aerayelored ever ereoke $ 200 00 
ASSOCIAEION,. Dy Wise Vise VV Oliis.oresisrore clenivel sis cveleinin aictarsore 25 00 
Paul CreBlackiwellig.s visice cee esse ees Hare. tiele va, Seale uieiaerers 15 00 
Re ed LOMA WICIES ee srencscinaieia eis entearen ee rele dioienetoisrarevaiere 15 00 
NAS SOSTOT 5. iavsreiatecenn Gave aietalere yar hehe oie eet ne Mee eLarele 15 00 
Mrs ite Ol ICVICS, civre oie ctaciereune sian Oeape cles a Siitiecectaeesmatne 9 00 
Coy ob aR OF8 ci oa¥:) Men eo IOM He onic Sek ee ee AU OO dee 10 00 
Mrs. TON (CArMancic sivcim vac .o elecere ie ee misters ele infernistennis 10 00 
SEs ELV IDIOT 5-0 20% 5 prayers eustereseuniauey yieielsocame ee bavare tehabe tere tanta ye 5 00 
Wa Ea REREAD isla, o scatters oc ¥15: veep. ol eretahe eieoetecervrerbiarmele slecteters 5 00 
JOO LEADER Rais srptern sears 5 00 
AVETS: SE PASE MEG ONE steceusretele vais tote toretakeremerey sees ret hts aatena ehehevelets 75 00 
Normal Bible Class, 28rd Ave. Presbyterian Sanne 15 00 
ee OT VCRs ctivgrcceias crea in entiation mero 30 00 
Arthur McChesney Raeks 5 00 
H JERE 5 Pees 3100) 090 0h :) hd ea PREREEMO TENT Meet eT, Se RIOR SU OUI 15 00 
As FS EOCK MEIN Se, ws, eyareceus ceiaye sei e arate neler e Puen retereme Io reae 15 00 
AINSOR STOCKS res ain Sc ccenete eivis nvereters cadsdeve oieiereratetaeiere 15 00 
Wms. Bye WOU cise sulcualeuslointene crete inte erntrekeioretelere celeterereete 30 00 
AlbeLESBS ESTUCLGH ae crac ose teraile eit ecueteientessce een chenetara eters te 150 00 
Ds. Die ZW ARSON ne con choca acetals cat cre abencron cater ay oreleraeneiecarcsete 30 00 
Mr; @NG Mrs ERY Wear tecntne statin ce ae ciisierteertoietate 30 00 
Mrs. Jean: BS Webb wee acaiae cere eto ear 15 00 
D: Wilson PMOore) cones arcerctointeotterenan tree te eeteererteres 25 00 
Je. ROG ees cae worst ereralorlete la neal emenocean ete ete ire heii 5 00 
DPR. Wen CArwel ric coxscetleneabe soy dnanie eieisrey ieee chileuene are rerala 5 00 
Cash ese SoU Macaca, Se neers ealctas eRe Meee eae nine eta 50 
Expenses, Ten International Visits..............0+- 453 11 eer ea 
CONNECTICUT «oie «,5:<.c:kcle'cs orase aruis)a eteiereheven: anebeleiene oLarctotelsietic ate $ 300 00 
Association; Temperance wincn css setae Cintas sialtrerenelniere te 75 00 


First Congregational Sunday-School, Glastonbury.. 37 47 
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CONNECTICUT—Continued 
W. Douglas MacKenzie, D. D 
COG OATIOY: foe oo on os nkcdc use ene 
ICM AEC MOPED «ices 0.0255 phen Pes 
ESS PEt at eSIOITON ©. ois os cece 6c 
Bee WO OING ols one 2 no eh serene oe 
Expenses, Seven International Visits 
$ 764 32 
CUBA: 
Pi OCreNSUG!.. tance a deat RE To Toe 15 00 
a, . Bardwell st scacaesccences as ae 6 00 
Edward W. Barnes............ é 60 00 
de) Mk Breer. Jee eee oe eee 3 15 00 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner........ A 15 00 
Armstead GhyvO Wil (s54 aves Paes eae 58 - 5 00 
Caughey Hayes Bible Class......... 5 30 00 
WW 20d, CRORE vide doer deter sey eww é : 25 00 
First Presbyterian Sunday-School, Columbus, Ga. 10 00 
ULES ree EA LN eRe eS A asp hc ech aaee aveld cisco san view abel s 10 00 
Holcomb Bible Class, Oklahoma City, Okla......... 20 00 
Intermediate Department, Oakland M. E. §., ae on 
0 
15 00 
15 00 
> 30 00 
Men’s Bible Class, First Reformed Church, ‘Grand 
PRD I PMI CUNT Seg Sea coa ae earrelye caus Oe 5 00 
Charles PD) Mees. 5 rin octal oces aioe owe deter 30 00 
Presbyterian eiatuecinad. Duluth, Minn. 10 00 
Primary Department, Evanston Avenue M. HS. S., 
Chicasoy Be 49 9 ac ciete cade anit cists ov eisiaie demined tees 5 00 
Philathea Class, St. Matthews Lutheran Seen 
Amenistasy | (aie Volante Wap rigor g inna osieinyaoiass oe eye 10 00 
William H. Ridgeway : 75 00 
nt Be BPPAtt serine 2 15 00 
WwW. e per ae amie 5 00 
Ww. Shafer.. 5 00 
Je Ww. BEN. c citowelia onto cleces Hirata selec cess ee 5 00 
Sacramento Bible Class, Sacramento Boulevard M. 
i entireny CUCL secetae os ejstaitiariole epee Beteie alo/sidove 5 00 
Co AS HW: Spaemer Pee Pe ee eC ee Oe 15 00 
Temple Baptist Sunday-School, Los Angeles, Cal.. 10 00 
Teed Ga ola) ee ne A ree AEE AIC 15 00 
511 00 
AW A FU Mille pitta ciejaleys onsen. sano facta we neangeneoseces $ 360 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits................. 155 00 re 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA... 
Mrs. Carleton R. Ball.... 
PATIStITY MIE COOD EI ctr e cites cajels are d Sota a alise's 
First Congregational Sunday-School, Washington... 30 00 
(eTanGigivies 2 BIBER se pee espe Orn oe en me Pen oc 6 00 
BRET ee Wht MECC OST OM 501 iO asilnr at ohetaial alphelosets’ 6ya).a1 sor seFelstel date 15 00 
Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church Sunday- ch ak 
Washington 00 
Dia WW og AR CISMOD s.o-aee are 7 50 
Mrs. J. W. Reisner. we 7 50 
ES EO NATAL A: 510.0154 16 ae» - LOORO0 
BE es ESE OWILO wt ov afl exe! ofS tol olor olor.e! st'ei's) evone 5 Pic. AC 10. 00 
Expenses, Two International Visltenceetregoic fe 80 00 en 
SST i 
prio A PR tatare chat c arate eavonen eas ata ate vo) attaaie’ as "ese, oie elateleiels,elsisie ate $ 25 00 
NWA Ga as QM WiS iso wie iare stress /eloleio re avaserrie oissm 0 cleynin 30 00 
a CGP OW SB eters a iataretaraseld guetais/o1d dine ale ae'ay pyej ofa eiearst'a - - 


First Baptist Sunday-School, Tampa........-..s-e+» 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
REPS Wisc Cee BPR WSO Diaiccatesenis iene a lvroraiseetsiedatateamientcipiecarore $ 150 00 
JHIMECS HOLM P SOM see oars ween cela wes Bialoke cele stomnlipiecenarelae 15 00 
Dre: Vitis ELOOU wervcierctie tisae nae cers Poe tease eceweeeene 30 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits............... 138 00 
—— $ 484 66 
GEE ORR GUA tae cate one aie eters ato ocateseh ators @ cplorel crus nielops cet eaeaaiemearrete $ 100 00 
First Congregational Sunday-School, Atlanta....... 15 00 
Nir Vande MES. YE NOMaAS NEOOLEs pero clare ore sie'e'sionses nveretnreiers 15 00 
FROMEL = VVC OLIN S COM cs cress « nice eloreraele rele le vie eleierere erereemenere 5 00 
WOLOTE Use ASSOCIA EION Sere iene atetal oie'e ora eleierana leis oletsinletetstataiete 8 00 
Lfingehal carl DAY EWN Kat Ale Soe ety GG AA Me ticecre ALOIS CoCo ONO.” 25 00 
COO WHR WE USiavele Secs oie tle sree nrclt ec relore save ei onfatererageveieererete 100 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits................ 138 76 
—_—_— 406 76 
HAWATL<by.. Alexander SEien tye ce cee cleietec1c.eeresis cjetevesernretots $ 30 00 
WIS eae DIS aII wa cecaecde: oscuerelcl evelelgereielavelevers-eteversa ree 100 00 
HAPS Hs Oana) oy etevocoaaear era ianck veh van eWouaieca har stinaieystaneceversteretekeroiaren 20 00 
—_——_. 150 00 
MACHT Ose fo cotatetio tetnieze shad adosatovedsdsreanivis ieveloeoetensiscdetotelarsietitelonepercdetere $ 150 00 
SOR RIS RECN OUT ao) orsrciclel Seceroig eroteaene eiatateleieieleta areloteteke ie 30 00 
Hxpenses, Three International Visits............... 290 74 pees 
ESESTIN OES a3 stares niieewcareie severavaiiocetevokairey op i'r cicvopaek oes herebeteieta terete iste $3,600 00 
Mr and Mins) Alexe- ANG CrSOMiicnss creteicsinekeeie ysis ier 30 00 
pNeead Wee & ae (o ate ah 0 in to 0 2) 4 Oe eee a a Eo toc 15 00 
mMunice Breta Avs nar fi ies vice ic cholareyeicre oreeve nie ake erorenlore 15 00 
BATioe Vi, SANTA OL SO NIy er ave) edetaneteses ayoxetel sitsyalsy/oetaseiunonsl euskatsteretepenerenare 15 00 
ORME SESE OUS Ccrarcntensder an ekeveie Voces erebolevene ska furan aeetgremclelele cece eerie 50 00 
PARK ASG BLA DROOLK a rerevetovetoreieicoe teueleveloh toler dete ie cxenierebe Weremte rats 135 00 
NEAT 'YV) © Dev ESTAS i rarenc ace atese sevens ph lesetescuatte 1085 loa lateneletenemeedeieteiate 30 00 
NAEYMOStErs SE VIVEN siaislestsrstelstest cleave net oracieeee Aare 195 00 
Bee Beacham pr Mavis ckos a wi vssrelare, ale cere iodeuareleane eter love. chee Vous 7 00 
CATES ZC LAT ICG) earn oy otpitesaraconsie fovere vers tens Mevenctevewenetamerstatere fase SENG 15 00 
NE LDN she Bloval ance pyar ant eta ee Ge ac Sco oma in Soo ae 120 00 
GEM. |CalO Une hoc reveieresievexen otovarstartiiokecrievere kone nemteneionS wae 4 00 
EW GG OLV II «ee isretave etois roves aharancunsvekeke/auecexe ate Res eyeusctrersioneniete 30 00 
DAVIG OH GOOK:, hysterietssoreteverecs acetecs coded ucusin Mm eeeercloeiee 6,300 00 
Christian Sunday-School, Carrollton..-............. 7 50 
LE Oa Or: h0 hi Meee enc korean Gee usrrreottc AO Mie toe oor ers 15 00 
MISSILE LIe I OAASE scoveralcistevcvscostorelonerelt eu ctaie sie utara ae roel 75 00 
GEG DO Oly sama WLC x isrcrapuecsnriareh erate toletete eyereverssons vemereiatate 15 00 
NES Wa ELS DLGEZ: raincoat enie cabernet rare eax 35 00 
DEO TESsic ABs. D OWS iiaqeteyateccusis tole oierere se lee ronetoreetedsostapers labo aie 75 00 
h Bch kon de G7 DY: ye ene eye aks IS. SIRE ONG, Sot rince ON eh, Jeera 3 00 
Englewood Christian Sunday-School, Chicago...... 30 00 
ESO ERREIXCOLL cares ctatate, sfelcrorsietersiersls tele elatc te atten rece 750 00 
Evanston Avenue M. E. Sunday-School, Chicago.. 5 00 
Clanenceslies DepOwiernce wemets overseas eroraia reer 10 00 
First Dreaeytetian Sunday-School, Oak Park...... 50 00 
JOSS AMLASOI) aiayaiel a aietensrare eresveuaravelince s belavoliars he Cnet 15 00 
Englewood Baptist Primary Department, Chicago. 30 00 
Mrs. Kis MAAR OWLOrs Hacissaen ainiccserciimtate aie 5 00 
Clarence A. Frier.. 15 00 
David Arnold Frier Rs 3 00 
Lewis: 2. VRIShGrs sakes bcs te ee awhile tries ett 2 00 
LAS: RY Gay Ona) scatters iaveatetoletabertewractnrocnt ie Cee nes 15 00 
A. W. Campbell. : ailecvlet sxepeliccs sa telguatepeh tee satsd sions Goh eneueG em 15 00 
Mrs. Mary F. HEGTS EAA otc Cann eels 15 00 
A pies ea ic Ko) ou AiG AL ROAM VaR Morsay OHO OMS ates ce 16 00 
EIVErelGSH SONS OMG iarsictrnccteyeei ea ereee Rion lene 00 
WWY:s BB. SELCODS Za iaxcierenater shevedovets atc ter eIe ETS ee REE EN a Renee 450 00 
\OAUND sien 2S 5821 0} oR NNR rae arty Cothehe odin. bln ecm e ou ens 47 50 
Mir. and! Mrs, AME Ecen nyavenroniaam oninrrses eit ccle hie 15 00 
oes D Aa 5S Daal orn RMR eB tcc cone fiers Ol becca mec riet 15 00 
Marion. ha wrance® ccc yess sien eee ee oo oe ne 300 00 


Ji ee NOW. ceases catendas ioe tlle cece Re ee ee eae 6 50 
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BS Sie LAS er Se ewes ate dan oe ste de tae date $ 
Jag i SEO SEEN ae irae le eT H 
CGOOR SER wes ON fo 8). is cee MEE bs ko a a 
EAs sous See BO Tae Eee len IO. 


TR AS  MIGIIO WELLS sors A siete Soe ic once BAe 


Rig ePIC EOE icc ero re nc ne tee ee LT i He 
Tee ns PMOOPEhEAd o0 actin shire cer fee ay eee Bas 
ee epee ERAT Cen crea ete ctr mere ea en oe : 


Me and Mes We Bo Rundies cc. i cesce ccs foe coe 
igh SION SS a 6a EOS ee a ek a el Ele lara 
ERAS PSs VETS [Oh OT ea ar i a PO oe a a i eee 
Spl Brgy Sh ts folie a ta cn tea Nr cra ria ar ee 
MEH Pale CP ORLCY (StEVenS cee sec ee'ec hecnle dedecawece 
EN SUPT CMUOE cc clove os a deat ee cae wer one cede ee 
OETA SYG) ERE 6 OF HG) YY ia ya mare Pg ne a a er 


UES E556 PCY see se ele are sie eae a eats ee wlcera nee Calc 
Peete ee OTTIOT Paya c risa fe ok vale Boe a ke aan O 
rand Mrs: Ioan TE. VGSEC. o<gsc ces ea ics ciela eee sve 
ems PML TIIOLE fi pteise ae cele cies aaa ture ented Cee maw er ues ores C 


Cook County Adult Department, Banners for Louis- 

Valet Concern towe s aiees sc eens ne eb OR ee eects 
First Baptist Sunday-School, Elgin................. 
MTS. OVI TID GES OGRE cies p-oiersis MEX sc sisipielee te es ofele siete ns /e 
UB. Sunday-School, Westieldinncccaecvce vrais cere 
Mrs; MS) Pamorea ux ocreis site cise ptciceis clo wie oe ae Ses Se 
A Oe U TTAB OT ao os 9 orev oreo Wire atin in alla clones es hci ores 
VATIVES) WV « ESLL OD sins ialala'od oe avers va%ele o's Oe Hie Temie Oe ville Sara 
Hast Jordan Sunday-School, Whiteside............. 
Christian Sunday-School, Niantic......000.c..605008 
Mie. Sunday-Benool, Niantic. << stew scicssi70 sl ss oie 
DARMUSUE CLV ISis 1 loc cieleieis erarcicle e's are leieteleie eciere oainials ees core 
(Ba Vee a iit ee le an ee ee eee ee 
Christian and M. S. Sunday-Schools, Harristown.. 
EE AEP CUA sia esetet aldiw iat arene ave atere'g Glave asia o,40's wi axe be TTS 
PTA TEREST IN CORN yaar cevetorsrsbaceisiateva ih erewneale ae siviale-> meals aie” sig love 
PVG Sar See ETSI COUG clon 5a ogous SGlorwalewalecers eshte es olele are wie letafor 
TOTES RSI reac epee Terence wrstsliobates 5 iret ate eral o1a:'S elsif tas: 's vo heen 


CUATIGCR VALI fc cipriinctstol atelectasis oil eicle sip’ a siete ov Aelete 
ERIE FON eaETATD LOT «tater let (ooo 2a "oe erelletbite ie ¥¥es0! aya bluse vie, oievei oversee 
1D. ie Miattg te ae te Or SOR ICO Bin aire oy tie oA eit DIE RIPE OF 
REGEN IA OR ELOY tole Glove le erwvn enol el ditase ra tole, dtdistore stewie levee. «ite evalope 
ET ME ELEY OL dias orate sels cole ver eveta /avo he se 0, domme oietele,elep/alare «le oitie 
ER Gaba esth VV SLMS OTSis asta orsrates erste so ataisista a’ clousde opie era cian aioe lene 


FOR MEV CDE H COMET OCOD EMM TODOS OM 0059s Kime es 


10 


bo 
Ole CTOTOTH bo Co OTD OT 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 
@1OStRAGY Pr oisccae crane clas eeelie ciaiectele aa eie a eaeleotela a eietne 50 
Rau ARASTOUS SONG 5 as nic ojecciorcavejarstaisiclarsiste ta eeeepeere cay tatetets 50 
Wit Acs SIDA NATOSON xo Sisiaiais ws ainieinus nie mle cic tes eee ee eles nies 1 00 
Course of Lectures, Moody Institute................ 425 00 
Expenses, Thirty-seven International Visits........ 762 95 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND: 
a A BUPA cab c popes a See oo wratere ieee toe ietaieeee mers teanete 100 00 
RUS Olea eXct 8 fy oan ees Mi ROCIO OR Uo OOO DIAN 100 00 
IH Eas SINAC DOIG siarere. rsa re core wonuereiete @US Ria else o Twine ener 100 00 
Miers VVOOD COCK so )ee ers sie.e es  rarehs]atas azalerne aloha Iaees toh serait 100 00 
CROMORTISDLGcitses stecwye wasters eaters Sotace sista mesic elaerne eanete 50 00 
Charless St FIOM visie esa. dueiees wvetece era e.basieie eseveharehevonste ere tagede 10 00 
DEP SS MEM el WO Wel Claes rae epee ny clnte ous foyer cancveteceveioiaie eteletaiaierd 10 00 
Wena. TBs KASS. wc eratcre he hers ane slamwrare snatersiel settee 2 00 
Ben. Ey sSnaLeM sar. «esis cise avowue) sisyavtha's «)orovecer ess iseaaye whats aie 50 00 
PWV TI Aas POLONS OM crcre. sis ece ote teh alendist al olsiw ralolctevenenscere e lelelene aie 100 00 
DOSE DIV Maa SON aso. seteste yee a niete arora ret euclinrovecateccievelcteretore 10 00 
BE ESIIC NW Jee GD OROS acuncers etal cle Sie aretetaushe syelnie rs etajeree pe usietevarere 50 00 
DP IVOMMRAS Ede WO LOD L EY cca: sare tavalic,avel eres uciteVe reese vaveusnevacsiineaqa, cxanereteretete 25 00 
OUT" NUViGSM aoa crwvatasyorsie o Sed ver cvetese mvaiacabotn ist chete tae secarereaare s 25 00 
Gini METS ra: Sr-iararatersrayena ze iseh es eue tele Ravet moe nesheieine sie ote ateieat ape 10 00 
Pers NING Se STO CURE sa ccraseva ave av evarere evohara caceontorans tear chetenceeietaCeters 25 00 
SVV Ha Tables EL OTIRV@ so casein cree swt ro rin ieverateieraterreraier terete ete 10 00 
OCOGWil burs VEGSS OI, iai.torsytaregesievore ohcscneuatereietersieraree tests 10 00 
By Ese PAL KUM erie toveyetters solace vevsiave reves ererd erate erpagetie eateeeatela 10 00 
Charice ET OLAGIG  ecoteiel s sieinia'eroreeisialelssnlacessiee Ie tec Rpae pete ete 100 00 
GE INTO OTS aiviere x Sore aco ar'gtoves ais, av siahece ote ie ecoiella apts teneetensale 25 00 
i RS WIC LS orc Sieve preierave’ocoieve een ale erevannierahs © tnsales alate msveteteerers 1,016 67 
First Swedish Baptist Church, Chicago............. 7 23 
TAM ESS LE OUST: eire cusivxe ores arnt evatereie ene elie catetor stank sx PCIE cto el eve 100 00 
LDA PiehinsOlions coe 10 00 
BONED HAVES GUL OCH are overs, cance ocala episvave's tecasevsreisre naeiaremea lei teaches 50 00 
Ge Wa SNEOG EL Welllavis cxcvessrevauniers oy cieuetetecets tueiovereiarameeendiete siete 10 00 
PB) UES VALI CIs «ores ssl leislalelouersetale en's aiale ciemereis, emis ateierae 1,000 00 
RENT FUND: 
EERE. SOV O WEI Ye eie-v:arevercatereloveselebare Braloia ute) scoters ae ee RE 300 00 
JI EOS WOO WTS oig so cie vs cna oo Bivabiv, oltre alts: Cie a tavebe re eaten tere osetecaea 15 00 
CHEUNG SESOOD wate leverasevavereie oele arshens Na le rsip teeny arene 150 00 
ETA POLAT Ss MICOOLMICKS iz icrersss atecn's eral oia cee atcin er onaver remain 300 00 
PE) SEL oINLOHOIS Vrerisiistevsialaversny winll@reteiere ts aie aie Gin AVR eta CEN 300 00 
Ase Stantord : ‘WING: oistetecisls esielatoue niet, cvalohe oieteratana troreiens 87 00 
IPHOMAS Tem PLEO. S sis sscs, skies tote omeuteeele e ehcne areca etre 150 00 
REV CAS  VVGOLUS aise fo) eres eta wile fess Shi: eigsoitat MARL RAM Ne nOSTe Se TRE Terr tert 2,487 50 
ETOAC WV. OLIS...osstegs, stare bina ghee he ecelae oe buchel eee mea a Orneae 200 00 
Wit As DOUIAS . u's seals leieie ctene rs oslarecs nce eee enele aay aaa tere 50 00 
EPIL. SWVEOOA COCK: 5:5 Sanelorart seis totenslialeieetn a tea eareua evento anate oe 50 00 
OM OSB VISE C2 ais. 0is atic etarev ace Seay tonetehate alee abeICCVOnnTa ereve ara 100 00 
INV Oa SE OLE CO iain tat oeic coetate aw nica vale aie nerds Tre estar atoru Toy aerars 50 00 
SEER as INGVIO INS stance tor tres tact al otto Rare TT aa aver tepeitersitee iaauenets 100 00 
Fe ANS EPO WD ELOE Oars s snavia creae lew Sauiekorecictaiel a ace era ote 50 00 
PRODST GORI iz evarate ovelai cecalcieru aie Soaereiayerere caierelshn tare ean 25 00 
DIN ITAIN Aer oars clone satnuis Wie orate acaisea brava ote atepepe nvaveietn siahserepersretene 750 00 
Hlementary Department ......... FS Oi assed oa ies Sane ienre iene 12 50 
MPN rEOOSIer: Ma mally? 220.5 ihe. stsieic ees ease rekon bial eae 153 00 
Leona A PPISDY os. civeciesie «one eierotaareieveleianynie weateremmeantane 5 00 
Je BS CATCORRIAEE Seep are cise ertres laveliiete anetenectiive betel riers enone 50 00 
BGs ATER OPIS Cc ae aurea snare ote eaetacanesbaateteaueetnera acele mars 5 00 
Mr, andor) Rit tae Amelie yes trae erersisusiey of bivvciny ere eeeneve) orate 6 00 
SOHN: AMGRES ow saigesccicisra Seve. oe arelvinis eee vote aloe kere: erelavane tate 3 00 
EY. RY, Bure en er spices oe, cuerttsolem eroleerereiare orale tw tale, stereroievers 10 00 
Miss: Gertrud 6: Ish Browns cups wenitineraina sities 1 00 
Chas. Hie Beyren. fsck ce einaeiainee ap nulele ular echetivaren 15 00 
Brank “BIShOp. oy ohsce bysteiemd hg ela elape ae tie eel Gamera semiaeen 5 00 
Wa? Et. (ROLCSMTLGI GS 5.) ciestaneueloienare ayelnyetekelassucm afererorementeorterete 9 00 
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~ INDIANA—Continued 


pe PS Tg a Riyal vais ei csasoe Ria eraeers $ 3 00 
BENOIT oe se a veces eee scales aivenamt baer tae 15 00 
A SO a was vais ae sania a ae eas ee nae 4 00 
SAME merece cso wok gnc aoe Ce ee ae 9 00 
PAPI MES CM EESALT OGL oye cos cecrrt apie nts oe ches ain alten 80 00 
Pat SG ALO WIL. ec ce) Lee eee cet oe 15 00 
Mee ees.) ESOSSEPGI | nour hates eee stern acsaicin ols eceeced 20 00 
re T TIGA «oo es veoh wee neartin cee ersanstos tree ene 00 
ep REVELL «ick. ue aie nahrieatinrs a Meer etc teehee 00 
gielern C., Carpenter... sce sccns Bh Re Cat fe eatin eva dey 00. 
eB Carpenter. oSeeccask scenic camcerna es Aa 00 
a. CC.  Calhouninn. aca ceeee es chpestine cates 00 
eB , W. ) Comin, cope eran eer: 00 


Mrs. and Mrs. Chas. A. Carlisle.. 
Chas. Cage coc at ee cake ee oben 
Mrs. Ao J. Clark. 2. -. ES aS SER 
Janie Deming .......... 

Henry L. Davis.... 
August C. Enderlin. 
E. G. Eberhardt ... 
Genevieve Folsom 
C. Fassnacht .....- 
H. E. Fassnacht .. 
M. C. French .... 
E. Lloyd Ferris... 
Leyda A. Gullefer. 
Mrs. Jacob Getz. 
Clara E. Getz.. 
F. M. Hatch ... 
AMEE SO FAI eset ees 
Mrs. F. N. Hirschman.. 
Mrs. Chas. B. Harrison 


bo 
DOOD O11 G9 OT OT OS HL 00 bat oD 

f=] 

oS 


Coen 


He 
WH WWMNOMOWOMHO EE 
° 
= 


Ora Lee Henthorne.. le 00 
Wrank. Fi Hadley ss ois bisys 0 kote aa 00 
ee hee TARYN ete ucts aria eto eles, Hetate: cinesines rerietel eats 15 00 
EGMMET Wie EUS CLO « os a'5 csi 5 cit ele ain a ane aupternie tere seit 10 00 
UW ROCA EAE re ees pie oe eein orth eS a eeursalt Oa ee oe 130 00 
irs TE Fe TAUPO. co 34. WB cle cicketeocians ee ena chiters ot coats 15 00 
nas Artisan | cas. s.00 ce Soe aie eee tas are ee eee 80 00 
Ds AA NEe SS KO SIN COD SIN © tienes nc ci aitveusceiesepinre boas 6 00 
joie LES oo a ee RR ee 8 aL siete etn rena oft Rar chen 5 00 
SE MIADS Lee ISOULC Mio erasn 7 ph cnscasae cusiaieva seers tise aiousne es eis sieee te 5-00 
TION, MEGA IYION oso islea:i5h piel ivise ope e Sceueeip, susie alae aim s94siapakess 20 00 
ROMS AS INN ie oa co wae use sree eipensianssa eng < pubisce Susi aaPaueee 10 00 
MISS VCAPVIR COE Ce fre 5 ole o-0 crue ica eye the cies oases he Bloiese 3 00 
Se ALN yA TCC iets tates S66. elnite fo aiaco.G, 5 Pinvolaie a dipve mat or ouays 1 00 
CaS aby IIR Pe Meee ee aia eae ievioln: ch ten tal otk aie ato val Siahie te 30 00 
EF LN oh PRED EIL UO adic isi ond gio aud wad ease Saha alin aS, 9 icon 8a 9 00 
ATi DR VEN a eras aie 2 Fee vats Gata a) aise a. 2 Shela MC airaltrier rhe 1 00 
Mrs, Dara (Co Marshalls ant ta alcidia 6 asses a pila mais scolar siete 6 00 
GIBCO MITCH EL Mecses ec niejte oie ieee oo wistaliofe aim ws! eiavolianal ana 5 00 
2 PAS SA SC ey eee, SARA gor Mn act En Alret st ieeein Pe eeT Nyoman a eae nes 7 50 
GSAT POEGTEDS, ecictere ree gta gisrelers apna d eeiia eles rin ma ahans 380 00 
AV ANTES OCLC the ah ae alee 8 leserdipie ae albieis aye ain nip nies 2 On 2 90 
OSG VCH ETE Cag cidaicliircle a dalled olietin case Bieter stators 2 00. 
CHOU TAD NOLS OR ho see arses oie nid ael'e ose e's anew rivals iste 3 00 
Jon lt, Nusbaum BS ae ether tar si dhe ei oath oiisk ats cruni phy Sse nips a 18 00 
AE ee AO eee ed aA ase new asa 90 pla eet sole ists: ai 6 vlog alvipo'e sng ini ble 15 00 
Primary Department, Advent Christian Sunday- 
School, New AIbAany......cccccrcecrsccssvencsee 3 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Rollo C. Pifer.....s.el eves cs enna 5 00 
PA WUIG? CP OUR A SEOUMC sors a sie eis's. 5 5a%e etsiw al ore ie aiaib si 51 o\ alope' 0:01! 5, 5 3 00 
PIS Ge ME LOCRON: pieces aie arpitie wis brela cel eieieidie Bin oe a8, 9a) a9) 8b aie 15 00 
Mrs. Esther ROSECranS.....sssccsececceseeresrscrscs 3 00 A 
Richmond Sunday-School Association........+..+-- ee a 
a“ 


Wie An ROWSE EOE siete rel sreee atane a als hats = Sie aid oi slalece a 
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INDIANA—Continued 
ANNA SANders: so... + ec cisie CISOO UDO DU OD Ra Aga COU $ 3 00 
Ay) © sei SEMI G eierayce vsrcr > erereiecncape caters aretorretororoietciereietere ote 30 00 
NA Soe AUPE EUS SER EGH. so re-crorecs orare.s,01 role: sibtolpteneralstatereinelaciare 3 00 
Perry G. Stacly. oc. 0. .c cee sees wis pe cleloiateie rena 10 00 
GS: Stepheus RAR RGATIOS AR CeO IO ene CC 1 00 
St. Paul’s M. EB. Sunday-School, Lafayette Sac Sasa 10 00 
Dees MEUPTAD ULM esr ove tereterete wane lewcisie ie oxen ioral anerster- erator 5 00 
NERS nO LULU U ccs catcratars oie cle aleistele stecalerete shor reneketaberete 5 00 
Mrss berman: LOMUIKAS «<n «eee cc.cere sie clole art aiele eter 5-00 
ETE Z UC Gide DU TIL CT ag lores "01005 ey sie ere loie evelievereye pistelate\s, els imuptte ener 2 00 
FORMAIO LD NOLM LOE cs craciarcieaierinters aviv a rein etereielee minions 1 00 
BA on USAMA 2 oie Gc eres cretelnrb ehelolere « sierelelsie eialere el eraloeteisiene 3 00 
IPNOMAS WW Bula COme as creusse.ce ovsiete ioe aneie ereanierag aelakeasiehnaraterets 1 00 
DEE SS SW OOUSis wis screeces hs caters ole Dees Caen mivin viseremieeiars 3 00 
PaO Seta t COM Dcas:civass create elena carers ate rere eter omeye tein lee rene 5 00 
REGS = Coc ALICE creccte et kcrote wiereiti eters rete eterna etotaress 5 00 
WV INILFE Gea VV ClIS oc cic cere ticia ciciernioneniaiealers oeatee eee 5 00 
ATT OCUGIeVVelt Claccie-nae cre stelsxotecare val ontisuaver creteie comets ereree a remecsrens 3 00 
Jennie Willis ....... Aetaeia Ban dokcdodocuomcoocboncodcd 3 00 
PWV sco Ea septa ice te ters cts sapere oicveieteialens ever tele resettle etereustereieneecctere 100 00 
St. John’s Evangelical Sunday-School, Eivansville.. 5 00 
We Ds (GEAVOSK si. ersveie eins esercie ofeiecs ces aucvarevele aiereieisre relslersiete 25 00 
Frank H. Hadley Mara atelaisvercreistelsccte o mi eiereteteieteletmemin eketeiteae 2 00 
Gash SOuch Ben Gs 2 cess eens cre cle ececinve cee eieioeterere eeetreene 7 26 
BWV ze TAG AVN CIOROR siccaretinw bale siaee certs Oe hcrercie ie meletereleieree 10 00 
SORTING UV AMG soe on.scs vc'5 ac ois eG wile b's) clone leveiwierelere cieiene 5 00 
Expenses, Fifteen International Visits.............. 277 96 

INDIAN) GEE REIT ORY. Tax cuccs.scnle ccetinee cane the cleo es 

TOMA tecalerascctara's stele otsteve so: cinq lavetons clorsleleiowieraleuie alereretetarchsictarhers $ 400 00 
MEPS GeV ALLGTI Sh ociana ciel aharaiepn’es ec nraveie alee ie%einla rebar cevatelere 00 
IN Sae Set LS WOME cisretslaxe arslenelsielersierelecielelcisiarntenarentiare 6 00 
MEPS SION, DONE CI eae se. she's lecnl decoland solvers terarel olene ators obeveratune 15 00 
IMY SP) Deby ELAY OIIN. cvare cre! anercha ere eee ear telclemioete sie eters 7 50 
Primary Department, Ripley Congregational Sun- 

GA Vie SCHOOL eve careracrsacesstuts wcavole crate. ave elersesexets’ salu inieieceecens 7 50 
Salle Vadeer  carcccticre a svarsteisieie erie eraleie ct@einretelers ore bela ee 15 00 
UnionSunday-School, Curlew. .cascwccies snlsineiene 2 95 
Ripley Congregational Primary and Junior Depart- 

THOT DSI Sa ocene atare he ace Sie cious nse marerles cae ei oer 50 
VETS eAEO TA Ve SMILE Vihear akeraxcrelelavnvele sis cleiere ciple ereravn olefenaiete 00 
Expenses, Ten International Visits.................. 322 88 

JAPAN: 
ROVE ® URS ASAMIONT 2. tr. cas biorsiarere ciatetere wiamiciovarate sien eens 

KKANSA Si oie mccoy ezine aniceitvniee \ sisie coerce eee smretatel enh $ 900 00 
Contributions collected by J. H. Engle, Temperance ca ae 
Adult Bible Class, Abilene 15 00 
Mrs. C. G. Bulkley 75 00 
J. Fly Wingless. ss 80 00 
A leas iiten C6 UU pa, Soe aracty Peru icheterc et orncio eneropAnn ise 75 00 
BE. W. Grimes 15 00 
Don! Kiln Gy. \ seas si tess 5% 9 sw webs orate sieve oh sie abslaterniaseas 125 00 
Mr." andy MrecG eG es ine riiececsrescicielominhretreshe 75 00 
DAMS ET MEICEOS cares nee abaya sisiereinue violet alec alte seers areola 300 00 
So Tee MAM SP aes one cat os wie aye etareraterarerenakove, wig syataccveioters, aratete 20 00 
Wig, Fo SLE UGHOAILOS 3s ais, s, sreicts Fics vie eral det Sree aay Seiere Meee mmretate 50 00 
AS VADaD Orns sx: sraner eee eat et ote ah chalet Clos Pietninmee ere toetoreiate 8 00 
Tour Contributions bestia se cag bse elke siete eiteieroe ee 100 00 
Expenses, Twelve International Visits.............. 854 14 

KENTUCKY: Ginak nevus acu tutor aistone meiorataree erste eres $ 750 00 
Association, Temperance) tyavevvesns. vee ore cuesmonnr 7 00 
Association, Temperance, by J. Shreve Durham.... 24 00 


Miss Luck Bohannan ............. ABS OOuu eNO oC : 3 00 


$2,360 21 
62 50 


790 33 
15 00 


2,287 14 
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Minnie M. Brunner. aluisis GNIS eiain seals isy ees ere sve eet $ 1 00 
BER GRR BES OCI sh ore 5k boon 6 oheieis bislsiniece weld IRC eee Poles 5 00 
Baraca Class, Presbyterian Church, Ludlow atetteeten 4 00 
ne Class, Walnut Street Baptist Church, Louis- 

7 Sisin winveiaies, eter leielatate « Sik siete terete 5 00 
SR Rerete SURES? S gin sp sui sip vemis in ioleta Wrarers ibleuwia xk lol cic aieveset 1 00 
NEE EN Me Deas SS IOLAICL «4 iavactass cts le eiote 1G alemlnisaiee ic ei ocmee 30 00 
Class 3, Calvary Presbyterian. Sunday-School, Louis- 

2 REALISE EE, AOA RITE Cr ante He 5 00 
Bree Maree AG. CAPLOR, fons catatammatenicc wise Gis fines aioe 15 00 
ied 2 UNCAM | ClAVIC Sc pelst crams sole leer years ie bycie o0' e/a eees 50 00 
Cave Citys MH. Siumday=-Schoel.c sooo ki oehesta saree 5 00 
Crescent Hill Presbyterian Church, Louisville...... 10 00 
Crescent Hill Christian Church, Wouisville dee on 30 00 
Crescent Hill Sunday-School, Woursyille see ee 5 00 
Bva: CAMPICn By a <<< sice Ses ccariaietatcletols ial olciekaiares Curistes ataiaine 10 00 
PUG Ware Bao Daas oo wc os ccs cide cieitin's 8b mistesces Scintel iptane 75 00 
OUT AAAS © cra ca noe miseries are heel crcareleteiec oir ne eae eee 75 00 


Mrs. Sie. M. Davisi us lev coe. ae eionalia Giols eiaiaceteecetaze 5 00 


Misses L. and A. Delph......... Bie 15 00 
J. Shreve, Durham ..........:> - 3800 00 
DECC meas 2 Satie. Sate oot ale 10 00 
Entertainment Committee, Louisville, “1908. - 30 00 
LACATE Eg 7ge ORG FEY 0 2 eae i ee Se 15 00 
MAAS. SPVCTIIICTAIATYT -a.5 os spies inst, o15 0.0 6750) s'0:0.0%e 5 3 00 
First Christian Church, Junior Society - 15 00 
Mss) PAZ POLIS s/c Sic loreie vis chelsiaeeisiae é 15 00 
pee Cs Gebauwer:....... 2 6 00 
Bessie Herrick . - 15 00 
C. R. Hemphill... 15 00 
~ se Salieri aoe 15 00 
Mrs. Po. Hales: 5 00 
Mrs. Jennie K. Hill 3 00 
He d+, BOWes oe eee, 4 00 
George A. Joplin..... 6 00 


Juvenile Missionary Society, Clifton Hill Church, 
Rell a Ge to SRRE Cone MOR OD COE: oe a eer ore G 10 00 
W. W. Klemt, Jr... Sor 


Miss Lizzie Keller.. 15 00 
Wise Ele LiG SAT a ciere's alsieio.e 30 00 
Mrs. W. Hume Logan. 45 00 
Mrs. M. L. Lampton. 20 00 
Mrs. F. J. Minary.. 15 00 
Lucy Mahan ..... 15 00 
Miss Mary Moore. é 30 00 
C. A. McDonald..... ‘ 10 00 
Miss Mary E. Michel. - 15 00 
Wa. J. MeNair ica. 30 00 
$e Xe Ma 2 a ai ‘ 30 00 
CPW 2 Olmstead cern syateaiersteverscard eve hans iaieita’s as 15 00 
Ett Eats Eee e te raiaran ate calcio ive aie Gre inte ooh Lb a dies b revs at ormissdustavatele's 30 00 
Primary Department, Highiand M. E. BTESY s 
SCHOOL tee LMOTMIAB sia)5:ushaiel oe 0eisie ha arae 

Presbyterian Sunday-School, 
TAEGMPELC IGE tins sista aieiale'27a ainiateie)s\arote 
ik! ee iS heniltals on Amp eer inaminrte 
Misses Sue Eo iScotts: csc. <> ones 
Vs Le CTO UGH ats etaie ool s alnke' oss 
MA PIG AIS COW OE scolar aiviciofe ir ofegptse's.015.° 
ae UL Teri as epedoe ecco esas ini 

. O. Smith and family 

Wee Ae? SOU eieia etelardsic< clean 
GMELIN EPG aera oleae alle ohare wae areca ans 
Wea PN OMeser. ciara iit leleleleratarais siatelaole 
Mrs. J, H, Turney... . 026.6. ace eee : 
Mrs. R. H. Vemable....-..-.-+eeeeeeseeee 
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KENTUCKY—Continued 
AYAVASoMRN Dah 1c He hea 6) 28 9 RRO are. Tehnvein ae atinizn Paice $ 15 00 
Mrs mlizabeth= Whitwortlig. ovis essai: sees leis melee e te oes 15 00 
Miss omily 1S: sWatts.c cose seen eae Rieke ee ees 6 00 
Wy og Poe SS S Get yo oth orem se eo ORS aso cas SO 15 00 
Expenses, Four International Visits.............+.. 133 00 
LOUISIANA Siena t osche suis ae at aianie sidton ace fee Ea eens $ 300 00 
ge ciation, MPTP CKAIMCE stabs s Pre sees este eee enone 75 00 
Mrs. Goa SN EN nna NipReorin teh iI mite icatie or rcco cram oe. 15-00 
1 By Ob Secs CEC ESIC Dei ioisiol tira exalt ai isomerate be Sct 15 00 
VV See CECOMECT gn ect fees” Seva aleve nena RIS CIN lara tale tints 150 00 
Salem Bible Class, New Orleans................+6:- 30 00 
Mrs cde A SDV GAEL score cteee nis abies telecieuele Wav.aee ee oe 10 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits................ 297 00 
IMITATING Bet! soiaya ic tarctesocs 50% tice labo eve leinve ayevere Bice tvs sonia a-exalaueia oft ocenatenns $ 450 00 
Baptist Sunday-School, Yarmouthville.............. 15 00 
AEF SEY OOO Kore eb aco ic iokaac shin aialar ds ideas ace che eael ea tie rav ake uneheiate 15 00 
NiainenDelecates: qomiacecc me wees Get isici en ecm maiaatneteleein 50 00 
Universalist: Sunday-Schools fivew ccs ae ceiso curs celles 2 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits............... 85 00 
WEAINIET. OBA ie ses cfert esrote ore rule. lave Gre etre mt ines enemas caeieeeara teeta $ 400 00 
Wc Esa DOM DS ORs cars ngelscre selsiersiarcioacae cheerios akin eentars 10 00 
AA EU SN CIO COM 8 as ays a: iss cua overes of aa aia sahoneatus euaier cop teen Sa ieeanea etan at 10 00 
Phyhissard (Sibyl NGECOGs con onoc ce sc.0 cc eerste eens 5 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits................ 263 50 
MAR VISA NiDiatirts ss crcete tec eo oiniela n oraseraa ate-cisia aia eta orare ee heen 150 00 
Association, by Charles W. Dorsey.......30....<0d~< 150 00 
Charles OW. DOTSEYs ox cuinacnsa sie. e oer ceieie eerie 325 00 
EEL pIVEOUILET CRUD otaranens: as ce varancPacala rane a kt eiaysiciae cman eterers 3 00 
UF Ae VVACOGIEOIGE 3). astern suecorurereressie, mroreiepersnetslaveeny fi ehek ether aiete 3 00 
WHATICSTR GNA CSisserese iat raierelsicles aroretsrernve iercres choreraiaresaete lu ereese 75 00 
GEEA Es LOD DNIET = aicints: -nefstostoreptarreteetclicksrneeatean ecnperetn samo te 15 00 
BEE TAO OUI Is cots iniaaccseracalsieanm cetera avorecareoenanenerenefeetmtioeneont 10 00 
Expenses; Six: International’ Visits... 2. jacess «scene. 190 00 
MASSACHUW SEMIS © cmcacss a ssisie elton ete wrokamiaeeie sien ne Boe a 
MTIZAD SEM Ess LID WOGis) clerans:a ste) siaiaroatsr ol oa Oke ee eaete sLebieceene ; 335 00 
TMER, SD. OTR LOST tar Ta rel ccavaliel cactacevevere ie, ceerererate 15 00 
WOSCD HUME EOL DIUGMs am ccteciviets peiviare 10 00 
First Baptist Church, Reading. 10 00 
AP AP ele eTaUll, cars ureress-sewrece isp piaies 15 00 
Miss Lydia B. Holmes... 2 00 
ELGV ire GeO sacks ba sUL Gs sisteaiecictsresici inte ate ciebatsre ere teae ee ite 10 00 
METS HONG IN: MaeLU USHLOLID care leyeiors ein eveistete clone oni ouciabareiesneictere 1,875 00 
Copley-Oszood™ Mé6aGOMic ccc nton ae pence tae 9 00 
Primary Department, Summerville Union Square 
Presbyterian Sunday=School is... dice c wee 6 00 
SouthiGhurch;: Peabody ac muses cee cee ene tee 15 00 
Second Church, DOKOHESTED ceric siel b's wreete eres ieee a chee 15 00 
Expenses, Twelve International Visits............. 201 00 
MEXICO cbyae .SCOLt Villiaincan sats nicer Sivas arr ane ten ae 
NEC EREGIAIN Mreraie ove pie arse eters 4 Sarbrsie’s\ ora/ aia tesrah eels biniiote arene ae 900 00 
Ji MEA BOUL ein, savern ts cunts thre aie viesse we eoea ance en nee nea tees eee : 15 00 
ANSON BOSPSING io eiccciccoeopcrsinkenrG eioareun aici 75 00 
Ce WiiGalmipbelloc crs cassis teens erence ne Merman nee 10 00 
Mr and Mrs. E.G, wDocrt oldtucs mete nice cieae 10 00 
Dis Es. DAVIS Ss yeaa ares coe es tein omene oie E ean nate 5 00 
PPS OA. DOWN E51 cae sires lesn olete ns tee ata ata eae ena ne ee 15 00 
Forest Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-School, Detroit 15 00 
Grace Reformed Sunday-School, Detroit............ 5 00 
MOIS Ue A. GIS WOlG iit, se interne ereeanrs Seis ; : 5 00 


$2,686 50 


617.00 


688 50 


921 00 


3,518 00 
10 00 
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MICHIGAN—Continued 
SSE eR OMe Swine Taine alaicusiobls « dellatur craven ipusis al < Syaabers ale 
Mrs. ese L PAO DTOG Kea et ect cimat tussle oii oe cael 
IMATIB FCO EIG sienna os. 5 0s Biaabis Grn MePate ely ale ous waster sieterits) a ee 
J. G. Huizinga........ Brey Wre\ascrielertie santa eceute Yate ory aiate 
SNP PRATRUL Yale he. oo son cca had Sm share claterae bcncoh eee ealaeniners 


Ese Re MMR ESERIES 5 5 cass lotic, eee aremuetaee = a's) canlevereince ceeye aharehora : 


ESOC TRELLIS WWOEL ) 15: Pepa Sie Se nts cie elem fetetcga Straten aeraleeis ae 


Esther Lynam 5 00 
BE PROWESS conic cosGin ls ete levecaimia <i ateis, o[cis wikiavownst cye\orernaiteare 6 00 
Middleton Christian Sunday-School 15 00 
W. Morrell 15 00 
Mrs. J. L. Moore 1 00 
HET age AMOI tn 5 amine epein ix oo x sieisielsise aime wiesaceicy 3 ecole 45 00 
eR MES AN VIED tetas car oe ioe os eye SN oes iat he haa Seas soles 8 wee 3 00 
RIOT eee aT TAS oa rato Lane Ps SS one "ole his ss (otal gus: 9! oie. 016-9: a oak Grn 15 00 
WEES ce tee) Aan ERA WORM: is ieteies s.2 einie oneio-s srctein.eievers ctaysiarsele 15 00 
RCS SEE MIIP ON ire ncaa isce lon aS .0 ois ols a ois elo reve o's wieye svete 5 00 
PNET) SAA AOR Ge PAO VOM Scant ie o g.0 och aupveig sic-0p 0S sucuvle a-sihve 15 00 
Pate ee PE ROUTE « cc.cisi¢. oe Sais os Siteieo sioe b we aawals ater 15 00 
Pee PNRM Ae aie sa ole eo a9 sis nlnzy aie eae Sale deéreidl es ecet ache 9 00 
E. K. Warren, Expenses, Secretaries’ Conference.. 100 00 
E. K. Warren, Expenses, Clifton Conference....... 50 00 
SEANAD AC me WU AMEE OND elo nig te (py aly c)iooiave s afeiciaitalevelalssnle/avejajewelew alee 35 00 
te UMA ANODE re Cixiriicin aie wiv clsraca c's veh eae ateeare ne oe te cue 5 00 
eA WV EL OU, — MOCXICO. 50 ccc cts vidlore selec sie. bale wecues 30 00 
Michigan Delegates, Temperance......- Vee veheanete eters 86 CO 
Michigan Delegates, SEPA occas cee ween asteee tee 172 15 
VE rei CW A PASAT, ARVANA so ie fa,alars, ofaveitiaine sels a eus.0 are etarere 5 00 
ete E sce VOIADO = srk aris inna cyomusle ot pcd lek eereeaIsela eee 5 00 
Expenses, Seventeen International Visits........... 414 85 
DTI DEE SOc as eet ieceicse a cies ciate enters y acer etoe alot arene ore $ 400 00 
First Presbyterian Sunday-School, Duluth......... 50 00 
SXGOT EG Filta DUET oy cite cotats ce sic ousicre Seis ns eeratelee nails 130 00 
Minneapolis Gradeg Union O52 o'ss sieiescctleGwisie cece es 15 00 
OTTO 592) ri 2 bas Gna A rire SA on Sears Be MA treme tions 15 00 
LON WURDE ME Boag 250 67 tal oh 8 ace CAPE IAT TABI AACA. aati 30 00 
PA TEMAS fe RTC Ne carts od eee a cee seraalnteas ai alainietel oes (onemee 30 00 
DALE ere Vic Aad Locarno eioietele sos v auslarstanel eeeeren aan 4 00 
1 Daal C40 sg), 2 Oe ae arent eien ace oe tae AR cr IAIN IA tent 5 00 
Mires Agsinte tem Ons sg os: s\eie science love's nvelas¥e,e. orale 6 00 
PASO RUA rome eins cise aie oui oie Sia iacei otro ieselein sectriel> 6 00 
PEIN, MOSCA EPALIILE | OAIGE Meche shssevedero wots calelibi nis tole eie ovale oleoreestiore 161 17 
Expenses, Hight International Visits................ 429 2 
DEES ES Ed CA Se Bidon JAAR cIeGAD Ganon osEisee: .artei $ 300 00 
pCMV Cut ersteineis oletee cs eve oicin aind wiela cele eee saiere terres 30 00 
a OPO cient arece Litae opie nie ts cane ninies c cltteree ele 30 00 
Expenses, Nine International Visits................ 260 00 
WE Ss SOEs Marea serie oie eee ras Note arphaserovcie clelelo-nia\ alaiala’s,a/sle sine ae $ 119 00 
DTT LEER ae ENT iia oe tere, lol overarotate D aceie'e mie! 8 aco wisoreelass’elers a4 15 00 
PTA cise cotle Wiee SAAIO Ue oie icletettr eit evs cue he cle em orale 'el's7a! ease 15 00 
Presbyterian Sunday-School, Parkville............. 15 00 
DD ee CTC ym LeLC town teescis Sips a! ee oieltisl a c7ss00 lara sin iyleince mic 2, 5 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits................ 195 00 
WAGE Bea rete oie air ich seiervia’ cre elag eiala Flee dvate e(a eels operate eel atsvers $ 150 00 
Association, by Henry F. Cope......--.-seessseeees 380 00 
EF A SADR OLN oles tea elasb og lesd eons pnleie sux olkivid) oe ae atdigie’ sake 6 00 
GY EO CO BINGE TN alee ievalers euele’e cals. mins 6 sy alslel¢iela «ais sis 20 00 
Geol Mie BIE oe piccolo. satis sige ss 3 pee e cerns ecseeeees 55 00 
Expenses, Four International Visits........++.-++-- 193.00 
NEBRASICAC mai cisalcs ec ctene tele pic arg siglo’ olny aisle a dhetsrnieg $ 600 00 
M3 15 00 


Margaret H, Brown......+-ssseeeeees Rt tek eae aistalece ? 


179 


$2,234 50 


1,281 44 


620 00 


364 00 


454 00 
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NEBRASKA—Continued 
Baraca Class, Second Presbyterian Sunday-School. .$ 8 50 
JS esa © inl Beal ON 22h Fegan epeais A IOICCSTNIO TONIC SOOO TTI 15 00 
Be ES HN GOUITE CIS coricloissriocels miaic tase ictalowocelern’e: ole 'e late letaietambaverers 15 00 
Mr. and. Mrs. Paul S. Dietrick. .\... Snes. eo oe 30 00 
INES TEV EO. DICLELCK cc stece oes ole le leinia wield cine cleviinnane eerie rs 15 00 
PT AV cece CIMA v oreivie/c exeislsvecsisierarelnieceteremmicvele sient easiele trae 5 00 
First Christian Sunday- School, Lineoin. Uoajeleee mene 10 00 
WHO a GLACE © avo svorsitve eros el Oals olatelel overs) treierslalsl Siel aveietetarert= I= tote 15 00 
A fy Ose! & Kay ob tae eo. MEIC Rania iiae ICC Ge ior oma ron 15 00 
AEA LAO TACUS ynies a a iolevoveter clas slece naeleie cieiets 6 eyaleralarcheyatatelelarsisiatare 30 00 
IB PIN OWCyaiociclvia eye Miojejsscalerietere Biatorslevsteretateiemtetre ere 10 00 
IW. Gs, “MOSDOTNE os. occ gece se cece weveseee sivseciesive 5 00 
Philathea Class, Second" * Presbyterian Sunday - 
School, Lan GOL 262 Fe ye 10 00 
ee Wi Ridgway ROT ONIOTI OTIS AOS Co EID HOR OGHTOCNO 30 00 
IIS EROS SIS hadi oor a ea enIoed6 COO Dinca mamineo ooo 30 00 
NTISS em MINNA StOOK eis ccs cietie stevens /ecistomenciecaielettieiete ers tatetere 3 00 
PLOTIMAM SUP Coo wie ecacey sve revova oh clieve s) eleva ets ele vatwversiareielnis eine leiernte 15 00 
INEVSIS ERAS ET ORT OR e rare, canrencicoletes siarelalvis/eca'alsceisieraiehtre stele 10 00 
Miss Mae Van Burgh....... AS GUC COO IGBO AG IOLLCeO 15 00 
1D end Peas Caninactey ier Surat Onecare Org C McCoo aban 100 00 
ee Ee MOCK OLE Some clomtonic careeialewie nisl velaelotarsis sists cele 10 00 
12 WG) ob ayia HENS heath «Wes oetimcaent noe Ce Pe HOG OG ENaC otra cones 10 00 
Expenses, Hight International Visits................ 278 87 
———— $1,300 37 
INE MA DIA iecaicts ois wer crere clete rate sisters © tora oi eecia ele tate che tie alee mtr $ 200 00 
Association,= Dy: (OAs Hranias cicniecle sis elatelstars sietarenets 60 00 
TRS URE LITIAEN a; oc voie ate rctaye lesevssel 2is7s e/ereialeinie + sie abet eee eae 30 00 
Expenses, Four International Visits................ 243 8 
533 86 
INE VO PRI eas ora cre tosana avaiie iste xs oraloheliel oie lahelareeveerererorelevel eaherenerass $2,250 00 
Dee VSR ON? aie aig fe orate cmcaietal njchere e's ioteva vale) niaievasens eleveletens xkteeve 15 00 
Calvary Bible School shares Queheteks reise raeVata revelers cere reek cisco tenete retary 9 00 
MISS) SEAT t: CODIMIEN s, o1s:s snsvacaconsisic ahaveraveiciaieers tasers euaiasoteveleie te 3 00 
RCV eel oweande beaut bs CHAASCY isn isiscnvetoscacderem iam 15 00 
VU ear UTA CAINS. senses ciatalsieteta's (oxcre Wiorarnisreuste wietelauelersrercrene aiats 30 00 
VETS SWE Var EL UG SOMA srsicre se over oiets)oictn efey sve) olor sieretcieraiabe ceeehane rete 10 00 
ELL VN etl ECO DIY arn di nveywloreasie lazer cia eitaeucaletentrteuete tenance eevereveee 22 50 
Thirty-seventh Street M. E. Sunday-School, New 
PV OTS CACY ras rete ieisisviovs sheceis oi dislciavsimie tote wisvapecenecrsieinis toes 30 00 
MWe SLA ZLY stele ole are 6 00 
Smith Parish ... 6 00 
Roger Patterson.. Ss ead) 00 
Ces -Pacterson an asy. -. 250 00 
Mrs. C. E. Patterson. is 75 00 
GoW kParks rere sclecias 30 00 
Mrs. S. W. Sherwood 30 00 
Geos How rule nema 40 00 
Chas. Bro Perens. 10 00 
George T. B. payers 25 00 
H. D. Auchincloss. 400 00 
GA AMIRGOB Is Memis eis eto sarers 50 00 
Tullar & Meredith....... vont 7000 
TEE SOW RETLGIES 5) onic sie shea netese nat 5 00 
Boe ATTOC Cres coe ctees neice eherecre et 5 00 
PAS CASO. ish. sca cletorsrsnitoatelite stevstoexe we mrermenete re ar 10 00 
Expenses, Seven International Visits............... 619 19 
——— 4,145 69 
See Caney Tahoe phierasala auaimmreiss vale reise etaeane tiaietermate $ 200 00 
Clara, & res ae SL Poneto aROceReotontcabtactobswio aes 7 50 
OUT AO sies.cieveve's eco ere elas lalaveieismminleramerasye a tereterentaene 15 00 
Doak Wiliams. A SSca beet tee ee oe Oe Cis eae ete 50 
Tour Can teipuctlong. asc cas Serco ecu eres ie ieee 71 
Expenses, Six International Visits............. Beane WAS) % 


ss 594 23 
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NORTH DAKOTA ...... Ey SOG nT races Bann $ 300 00 
RLOV GEOR Dele Pee st LEON ce a’e sie wntbuanstele ats iat ce) sie:wgdee tenets 3 00 
AW RDR SOU SE i Re iter eS, ean ba gga Me eee mins ey 30 00 
alta Ei RISO... cas we mae oven sine es Soke mee Me late 70 00 
SEEM IEIATY 5 oc oc cas waren alae oe areteee se alae ore mine es 3 00 
EEG vee NED NAC COLLIN 5c aren ieiele cm tnieiete tein so ne ee Cee 5 00 
ERE ECT WIGOG. 5 ccc wie arsinearae cies ei re wie asin Sie emis 3 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits.............. 175 00 

NEW BRUNSWICKiwn sos cemces sicciscenis steve aes. BA Gem Ob Or $ 525 00 
cee A eR MOM os Comsle conan seine omen e oem a 30 00 
Mrs.) Annies SaCas. toe scan easet cee ee 75 00 
xg ER. MIRON UI aso cue in ore Oe re eee 75 00 
ALE NER MO ILEP AY» oiatneteia bint ceracnen eine cterae ee eee ate eee neem 10 00 
poe MDI EC S5tait ihe neces cor cracree orienta. ceaie oe ete oon 15 00 

Eee MC ELINAING ccinecticten a wate tabers aie ot aveisvereer otic ciate elelcistere 20 00 
Expenses, Seven International Visits............... 180 00 

IE OE TE TSA IN Dis is nn cies a nuolayereare stare ais ace mate avait ce ausvevne $ 150 00 
ECM Pe A eee eT Ci cre icing’) ocice ce gat tees © clare fee tueperae 6 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE .......... adavatclsistat suedeVaiiict chats ale’e) ov eiauetalte -$ 375 00 

LDA SRLS RRS i eee ee en eta REE I gre 5 00 
Natt PRT ECER cc onials ot ciistacaietsla'e miata. 0's a/eae o'a tenets acetal 10 00 
SUE EM SUVA CS aici ccie ance esas dads ace ane Re omelesiesies 6 00 
Eee POTN SONA ico 55 bo: ste gidiei nie S bidlaveie a sig ae alars aig 6 qelalers 30 00 
See N PVE ey oa one: oa see Se ec ysiee a bipis ersievelaewieuaaicie 150 00 
ixpenses, Three International Visits........+.«.0% 92 00 

MPS Vmeed = Ee a bas ain ol ayetta sistas atenrats 2s: 608 fev) kel bs OLeean shaven es AAA oeee$2,250 00 
Benne Borers: 260? Friends: jie. concaoin «ace a aalereierios 65 00 
VET We Gi teutte = Tae COTE ess, oct cara, aise are,iecarstarerelroisie! eel ais 80 00 
Charlies: Re «Erdman ewstic, «css wiser, © caters ature aa hoes 5 00 
Mrs. Oliver Cy OW iSO go sisciaieeicisaci nines a agentes aleleleare 15 00 
Expenses, Ten International Visits.........ccseceees 240 00 

NEW AME XRG coer take ar ter aes. OPT eee sees Ors 13°33 
Association, by Mrs. W. R. Rundle.. we 30 00 
Association, by E. K. Warren....... ath 75 00 
Miami Sunday-School, Children’s Day Collection... 4 05 
Expenses, Four International Visits...............6 64 43 

oe CAS MM Pica eh can Sista ove cakes @ oatiosecrieteiacatn diel siete cin peosete eee $ 600° 00 

a PEO CHONV CL oh tn teiesarats exec susearaiens aiecate (erat pis) sus) eueiat se: eanseue = 5 00 
iBige et ik igep atic’ PVG ofareh oi blige anita AI hen reer Ee CRI Ie aCeRA Pn 100 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits.............+05 208 50 

ETO va ccretie ce cialaio sree pains sais Spiel ate Rector aaseaeiata ei oracs a ane iat siess $3,000 00 
Pope ESTOS) ccrre eign wielainivlals nip gree ole ele Binveinilee opine! aH F018 wp 9 3 00 
Clan Cameron Class, NARA ILE Scns rissa sel evel a ol lle s eaeteee 15 00 
POR SRODETE. COW GET s rissics esis salosspie no wie p ote ei elslsie cere 15 00 
Pete eMC ATC Wy akors stare Seek a a vtud ele eir.s cere ale karen omnes 10 00 
CED eB OT ET CE aie clavenenece eo: slslesd arolai aici sia s(sipraisleie aleie aiace 25 00 
PME pee WDE IEY creas poe ale oo nadavebe okeuotin atte atte Give, aisle joe edousvaisl Smita 3 00 
NW ee AEN LTIAOES icles ase ra piwioon ete lnoiigcohalinsel #rehay oat eica\si>isierieiery ae 15 00 
IVES Same lve to ELL NUE IN gy ciate yscn 6) easel cele sie la ley s [rues ce, aassis plehpiers 3 00 
GV de ea eI COT DOG Oia c ic clinica. o disse) stares a alnmneretiers) 1a 15 00 
VES ee mse CLC TORII 5. lope cici vies leus'o auslinvalelm iis selene 15 00 
See WOUS saves Fife pets7 POSER 0, BIC OTERO ONC TO Ee 30 00 
TCTUET Ge NLOUIM SE. craaie ae leie's-a nite atarsee poms sorlegnis ss inleterals« 50 00 
Pore Pravkiia WECM MESSI eters seve oi s:s Sislsrejoinlatesio aiviebs\eienleie 30 00 
CRY ey Serre MCT SOM tate ster aotc oho elses (a eratensieatditeleleterises ah elauslateistene 10 00 
MADE! SET WOO = wa. cce.cs.are/aieie 0) cio ie: xi scale /«) aeibye.i¢ vere! sie le! laileca\jollp 3 00 
ROVE Ce BR. SUA COISES cereceiecos¢ pipe. Fate ai cls auaievetere|in’s ieidus eels 15 00 
CEPR SENG EPG ee ctedoialetdinteriaisielsreielcleieic!s atelaieve@inuralein leeks 150 00 
ET RV CYC ewes los c laccicccetin ae suai viatel eelese siete Ni ouslialacet solute eit teats) 11 00 


AZ ZI MVIETUL Viena rere asl aie e4 cislele ste ois isisis ciate ots eiclelecalel sls. cisiste 10 
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$ 589 00 


930 00 


156 00 


713 00 


2,605 00 


186 81 


913 50 
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OH!lO—Continued 


Dunham Avenue Disciple Sunday-School, Cleveland.$ 10 00 
W. D. Stem’s Bible Class, Banners for Louisville 


CONVENOR cfc everaie rere tetelolereye anno sleapelare ietletna te as 15 00 
W..H: Currier,..... srarespialatel gieteteicleneieis stevens mame Bieocodn 10 00 
Ear Bw EAS WENED 5 5 scceleg cso ow oon wee ais eceae lore ie) ae aon ene 5 00 
GralU Me A Clit. cc. 5 ctesa-0 stele iatesuere Sxepe el eiapeierenas Roneoonoon 200 00 
Expenses, Twenty-seven International Visits...... 513 55 

OKITA THOMAS ateccis. crave ovsicss cpa arersye-e a Se sre ate teravarele oop Rae ame eT $ 300 00 
Association, Temperance .............. boner sec oen an 25 00 
First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City.......... 10 00 
VV bd UO OMCIC a. <.c.< emicin cies plone stele, mlomonniciels terete erterete 5 00 
APL EA eas LOSE LCV. cxeits ate uieis, orale cnsiche sinlovaverere eleteialere (arelater ae Tolote 6 00 
RE SSW Vic, SAIEIVALCOE ste cierec ate tale oieoleie lore eleretar svn at osmtetnavarererererakenaiana 10 00 
Pleasant View Union Sunday-School, Nashville..... 7 70 
Expenses, Six International. Visits.............2..4. 214 10 

BOINTRA TROL Rosctarc ct ssaleveisteereis-eiaveletae ousle ees suas) erelasl eine ave caaieiomictehs $ 600 00 
aS Wiise Damm eMaliauycractssreinoates iigei eireveroeiao cease neue 15 00 
Norman and Herman Terry. 1 00 
sLVEVON ee GlOSOMN vem once tees 30 00 
Charles E. Howarth and wife. 15 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Hord....... oe 0 00 
LNG EP ARTISON oa aiemion es oa 0 00 
Mrs. J. K. Hipwell. ou 12 00 
Palle wile anaiersrae sane 30 00 
Mrs. EH. M. Kitchen..... sate 3 00 
Justice J. J. Macharen........ 75 00 
Milbrook M. BH. Sunday-School. : 15 00 
Miss Selena Nelles..............- we 2 00 
SS: BA INGUES 5 osc css vce dimen ecwcincc ce sre eeiee es Onieelerade 19 00 
Young Men’s Bible Clas Central winds Si ian 

CHULCHS. TOLONTOm sass carenelnia cerenakalalonelen 0 00 
8 Bek ORY Sa See ete ren OE mie are sama ncuad Canis koa 5 00 
Toronto Adult Department, Banners for Louis ille 

COWUVEN TOME pies spices elenn iets inva piers antes atocar urea relate 15 00 
Wilsonville M. BE. Sunday-School... 4 00 
GEOL EOI i OCARTOR S oi6. oc 0:1 ue sinieve:sneserapenelcbaloiellerete wictelaresope ce 5 00 
JOLIN MAS RPA TTSION pict aise siorelis ctotatche wee Geaggatal Mletes sxaumtielerete 5 00 

Chey Brown ine aie w. asics sconce arene enero NS OF on erie 10 00 
ET SP AUNLOOTE sie sae Nites eae spoke ae 5 00 
BUY tS MEL OUT CLARY 6 ic)'sco: weral eeau er eeoh al eer ace erin Srenemeneccerstaete 5 00 
OT Be NPE) sd PEGE ieravers vessisisvey ciate eee we marein oh setae Sata ULIOE RT 5 00 
A EL. "GEO DI a syaie-oeaaPianee aveisihel ence eoarer thers cucleinis, thee 5 00 
VALD UES GOPdOIM oy sitic eer aiece slecesasnutevine iahene uabetaneren ten etree 5 00 
MAMOSHI TC OOV ELS ane wes ciceapeowe mersitoersereneireis mincteale 5 00 
SE ERER OL Gl peers Savoie ters aatiin enetein a eheiarie nr nee ee 5 00 
IW AG MDA VAUS OMT oc eis: oe. cistiias slaverel orsiieracs FAS Maree el eere oe 5 00 
Willa mR Orr sacar ies cats Coes Sateen Sue eaee ee 5 00 
ROV CDS Te OCOGLltt hawks avcis sis ovine mun aise we rene 5 00 
CLOW SNGVll eins: SaUe Ss meneied ca hohe aoe eee eee 5 00 
Dir La USUCIAIT hice, Fak bce o biesalea ad praelo-d slo erant oe ear ae 5 00 
John GUCHINS ESAs Se Gade cnn wd OAs De tees 5 00 
Willam™ Hamilton \5.-<cantes vkasatet etee ee eee ee 10 00 
ED ABO ONG Ss Srapieetten ev wsad wis tie etn eee ees aoa eae 5 00 
Richard) WeEes Wve aes peas tase eee RR ed ane 5 00 
Expenses, Nine International Visits................ 304 35 

OREGON (orar ciacuts oc olteiglele sis Saree ee SET ES RING Can TEN Ee $ 225 0 
Expenses, Five International Visits................ 281 9 

PENNSYLVANIA® sc rostarrusiecttnnts Sa sts u cenneraien anna 3,000 0 
Association, Temperance, by Various” Contributors. 100 00 
ASSOCIATIONS Dy ds) WickixI Near cece serene eimai 00 
Charles 'S. “Albert. sora se Bohan 10 00 
George Ws Balle yi cca: cat ses See eee 300. 00 
MM. Coover Ds Diss phan eace nc ea ee eae 15 00 
Rel, Clark... 


$4,181 55 


577 80 


1,370 35 


506 90 
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PENNSYLVANIA=Continued 


MTAS RE Ue DO Wabtae =. C50 cel Rc btaktas cobs tents $ 6 00 
PASM ENOTIOE OS. asics oo ra8 3s hoe ee een cae ee ee 3 00 
PCE MENLOE MEE YY oc. a.. 5s calc Wepreh abe a ein niece 400 00 
See Se eI Rs ins saat Sas she saat cae Leticcueeeton ene 100 00 
PEPIC RE PLOWVIEL CW e «ine iehiuele siaea centr ap aon a wNiarne cx Bela wee 10 00 
DIATE ae SPOUDED 60 sis SOS aC EOE + Ee 50 00 
Le ES SU ee oe ae ane nee et gue ei, Ses 100 00 
ER RRO Me icc aici one wie en ie OE ae ee eee 6,000 00 
Edward NSO ESTP OUT © ache ae Wa, oraie elale Oe 6 sxc etoriaeele 30 00 
PE NB IY cs gotta crsiote oe tie RO ees eo IEE 15 00 
E PEN ICCAMOLLY 65. Sick oi a c winre SIO A lene aie Dae aie aid oe 30 00 
BMCOD S's SMI OT 5 accu piatetaiate aie iai oe a/v eioale tid atesacneae 30 00 
PEG NICE tors oot nin waraihareh eave ane oe eich Wee eee oe 50 00 
HASAN erp UNICO s cess lela tea cet ene ene oe rane eae 100 00 
James’ B.-O Ne! oiccec slide wate OO aie AB OATIG SERRE ICS 4 30 00 
Philadelphia Graded Unlon..2tisce.s20+.25e6 08 eon 45 00 
Princeton Presbyterian Sunday- ‘School Patia/einiege sree 15 00 
MATHB TE wR OOIION MS ss ee esa e cael te ee tease aeiee 30 00 
PORIW SECC OELO a. capa shane Re cate nen etn des Coenen 15 00 
Bol ban GREYS Bog feel C7 tal RRO el gan gcc a gaa arte dt 15 00 
(eee at RSMIAIERL OR ielphe ess cick see OS 6 Mook aa tes Sar viaee’ 15 00 
4B SE TEST eR ane eg Eg 10 00 
emer mene ee na tee ene he os enc ets hale e come 100 00 
AAC ME EU ENC or aa oes tha een bos Ta alenek eee 4 00 
RON ae Bere oie ceo cn eae cone eee chee ee eee 15 00 
Hye eee POM bits. te eae Cee See ote ee cee ee kis 5 00 
: og As SB GRO Oe eee asic trier antaate th cece 30 00 
G. ‘Trumbull AE AR er mT tea citer teat onie 75 00 
cane E Orel ern <n Ae cr cery  eiao saan he etree ate care 125 00 
Samuel VOU. 2 o2 2203 sce SEO ee en 300 00 
Peay F1 AGU VERSE. cies crh pee wre oes sales ats Se 100 00 
Mn. Sunday-school, Grove City nas eiadsecawesue ese 5 00 
Bh eas, CT Sata, pail Poe SOMOS os Senge PEEL OG & 380 00 
eG; A WSGOIBA rach eae eae a SORTS woe 5 Ks 25 00 
Wins Bee Bamibertascss.<4.ce cdten 2 2 nce eee ae on 25 00 
Wine 452 Mane OM OLY nas 5-4 oy vals aac elealeg nn eg one eae wie 25 00 
W.. BY vandV AS-i. Marserisote sc ste. crete eeie rac’. eae 50 00 
ET A PICS Coe OME = = caterers aia inteeiareamineeecice acta de 100 00 
WG ES BIA PEIN SEO 2s oscar nasa ole eye 2 svein so WGlnieie e'cie ove as Mie ale 50 00 
Syivamus Brads. nn skies pS wyoive vireo wis s fustels tees sis 10 00 
PLODELE AEATSOD Saisldc oe Se apes oxersioters die ae sesame alsa aie or0 10 00 
ian W CSICY ZMIABISAG cicio:cere vores wicks yardie niejett casein seis patel 2 00 
RUGEND BED SEISALUT 2 hy create wersin'd ceases aeltais ade canteen nate aoe 10 00 
SEOTEOE NS seh ATCT aie icveteiaia pial dareiaveleisie Pejecite as doce oe 6 25 00 
PACU) ee FAUSTLCLS felis cp eo rale seciecic els divin vanaislede.c.ciae 5 00 
CT ONO ots ta sin sieeco ara teed aid cree sae sae tence 5 00 
echenses rwonty: -four International Visits........ 790 15 
—— $12,749 15 
RAE Bees f= oy Atenas oats, a: sia saetgsalel eos. ep ot ate alaiwinveunie 6,2 ..$ 3800 00 
Association, Primary Work............. ya 30 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits............... 176 00 conten 
RHODE ISLAND ....... a ING | GEA aN ea tp ater achitous @niare Odes $ 300 00 
AADC MEV MST CIS sare o\acea:4 oiniy ales ai old va ols parolee inl es sofas 10 00 
RS FAAY-Of PYOVIGEN CC 0.2 o,5\001e.0 vision yore ea viens yerwie 300 00 
Calvary Baptist Bible School, Providence.......... 75 00 
(Mary We OIMe yg oc c'es:01015:01> 6.010 die sinless cidleelnin © aiaiieiere 44a ee 00 
Providence Lithographing Company ..........+.... 300 00 
Providence Graded Union, .. 6. ncsovsssccesccsccrenca 15 00 
STMT MWY cL EUIEIs ee om in. ccdteare, detees a. plonsiers’s\lasbrereteiste's ielatre 90 00 
MSs) iris (Ge PWV ClO M a aiere ste cine eld eierayelersisinit e'= ei ieleleias 15 00 
le beie bie) SER eel ea Mesnard ovarepeis Ktaealeistats ats 
Expenses, Five Internationa ASTER eretd sisrere ahi cie ec 
4 ——— 1,272 00 
SASKATCHEWAN ......-ccccccccccrcvccccs RG e cliie otis lots $ 100 00 


Ws Re SUCHETIAN As, o cies cise cwicisaste 7 CIICOS Battie sale 45 00 
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SASKATCHEWAN—Continued 


IOLELON © OUMGY a erro: cteiaicietere ascrorelovele = o/eieiclere SURO COE roe $: 2s0H00 
Expenses, Three International Visits..... Saialeteiacaiate ote 185 00 
a isa k sesh da aver idiwisravels\aotatets (0 elsrelerelanetatatelarevebetvesetarsyas $ 166 66 
LLC OTA aioe cinisz cin ane clove fo orb) Sha) avctehe ovalelesorshe epesmneeersiate te 00 
tenes. Six: International) Visitsikis acces seein 330 00 
SOU TASDAK OT Ail sitie.cisccace ce os avers sions Rcaistenare/sig arereatereleveuenerert $ 250 00 
ASSoclations “Temperance. >, cots ac crise sisierelere ccesieteieteaeees 25 00 
BY ee CA GCIN, cccus'e rare oS cle, Sata field Sele widwionle Seas 30 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits................ 100 00 
RBI ESININIE: SS EEE ecieia os « wears users siacgua-charereketere nieve/slerulstesei ever ear elesie = $ 300 00 
GeorgsecOseB a Gh miaiin ea ate clean, drug te soiecs siateros pool ehaceueejer iene trots 5 00 
Chattanooesa (Gra dedy Wnilonea. sits. oc-<\o.os mleieel sie eis eens 15 00 
Ruth H. Bstes...... ejuisl ita; ove)eveve te tebe (oie taratacstoveustere etereqereke fare 7 50 
NAL TILG TIN EUS COM ac atar a biorel cy ovavecete oleketssayersiave: stein) el elcvelareyslstensrate 7 50 
SWI SSIS UV ASS SS ESRI ER Aen AOA DO RA GOOOs OC UbTOUMEOOSOO 3 00 
1S Reba dye gy a be hind Pid Reipes Sn oc eG eCLO OO ericldign chawkacecsayetlc 6 00 
Junior Department, Second Presbyterian Sunday- 
SCHOOLEMeMpPHIS Ach sereciccs sclera motets nliotrensieneie crenensere 15 00 
PAE OG EASON Ss c-chs task clays reer stel oleime ators aloterenets eieietora ce aietatons 15 00 
PSE His SIMIC DA VAG ns cisteare ale aie wie ace e o:clecolenziaveloneteretene oc eententeks 15 00 
MSV IO MS MS Viki ais cicvare isi ale no's. vinvene oveie alors. sashotesteleteren lentes 5 00 
Wicca: WP GUC aera cassie ipa veie let o's ohavenelons she scenplennyerctetn see tereiete 15 00 
Teacher Training Department, Second Presbyterian 
Chiineh miMemphis “ero. ss saineee sincere iaeesinare 15 00 
TAD MHUAK Grates tae aoe oe ns ee 10 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits.......).......... 149 60 
SUMAN 55s soe roint ova ciarares bus ch eistevn)eVecals: ololectte slat Sade heleirats aearetaete rs $1,400 00 
Calvary Baptist Sunday-School, El Paso........... 20 00 
Zi Ac EVUGS OM bre aisieiersrere i ciericie maioeier sie aioe ol ciareorotalateiorerets 5 00 
El) Paso’ Sunday=School- W OvKers's)..cct isle wioieeieivlelonnieee 9 10 
Dice Live AOLEUYVIS ielexatin: ct atcuctionel svavorsteiied shaveh cin arte eis srevoicseneteb tetera 50 00 
Expenses, Six International Visits.......cceseservee 600 60 
OUTTA San rosstofasevete teverncrelovert's c wiecomclecarslare nVerencuere SOO ACERS $ 60 00 
Hxpenses, Four International Visits............... 99 35 
VERMONT oie cicisic cuscee ccs ro opeterevesiorarersrereieisre avececets preterm sinies iets $ 100 00 
Generaleeni Gy. SB Utter ela sits siccleaict(ereverelerercretsye riers 15 00 
PUT ORS OM reves iousters, vie'er a loiel bhevevepenccoveen winiecel crelevemeiereecre 15 00 
Mrse. Miyctaie PssENaTerGinicisccsus lense else cletsisieleioelerobteckrsters 3 00 
War ie sre ECA SRS | c-3. che race sve cbeuencrecavese taenencie oreielenerece fate 15 00 
GPa TA GROBS exc aco wrs to ontinretar stare Wises eter case etre cima rerernintere 15 00 
Isle La Motte M. E. Sunday-School................ 15 00 
ZINE WEAN SUP cs ersre scare PURO DEM OE OO Do BOOS 5 00 
POHWN. THM BIGCHIO ss espscareswinistacelsn oh nes cou sehotateren teetatemuetate 15 00 
William SW StlGkineivs.c.joc) sie ciel suspaelelee eios ererteereie 15 00 
AYER UN SECS GOD Os, | xsfstiveemeverelety clorateiacerasscctaverere mine ete e eieke 15 00 
Wii Jal CV ATER AUTOR a: croverarciaveronsvorstorsvarevcroleloneretelopeeaerensnerates 15 00 
Fl, (Ge SWooadrude ckicccctarenio stator wstelerekstencietercteloreveleceraes eee 6 00 
CA PLO Glens. Winve euaaaiatate ened eravarniiaver elec eecloneteberered atenite Come eaesters 10 00 
EAS AS STB VEO ea aoe, shaiees eccvaahacolololerieieteronsi ale Ohman te 5 00 
Expenses, Three International Visits.............. 70 00 
VIRGINIA oe a ieiviersce eletere ances ov onetGee wiatetanveronansl ecaerel dnoevetbneteteee cao $ 300 00 
Rev. Isaac US. ANnGdersomiyai cmon s cree wrercie nesters leloter chet 00 
Thomas: “Hugo acy. caine cmautlera dure elelereisiabccorceneacoteenne 30 00 
Miss “liza Psa Neale, sewrelei ster tive cle-viatel otaeterc hele eicuaraiaers 4 00 
Mrs. Wolav M. Sa pins vaca svete ea icteeilereuieteehers nts 15 00 
ATAbDEMe™ “WiATSTOT or avicierel enero uel eieleis levee elatecalereisrceleeers 00 
Expenses, Five International Visits...............+. 164 95 


$ 360 00 


499 66 


405 00 


583 60 


2,084 70 


159 35 


334 00 


522 95 
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ORAL SAA EG EGI INS SLEEINSS Ee cic ue emtialefe mu dacarncotee ect e ee $ 225 00 
Association, Temperance, by C. J. Boppell.......... 00 
DROME GT Fiew ESVOWOE <i b's cienin. Some eeloea oe been sneak 30 00 
AOOL EGR EL PORE non, 9 circlrinaen trios cle cies cou aie Sha aS 3 00 
EES Ee CES OTIC 4 6 ae Motwani eta Cone ole co, Hoe riche gle meloane 15 00 
ES RS TRAIND a siera «i ere(sierevatern close AS SCE ee age cc 30 00 
Expenses, Six International Visits...............00. 256 5 

PRS ON, WES Tcdaeie  lonitinnncatescn te suatecae rae $ 150 00 

Ss. Johnston EC ODE ROTO, BG AOC PIO CTT VER IOS 200 00 

Mr. ed Mrs. Wier Con Merritt . cen ecu waite nisie te ewe 150 00 
EE Sop dee (IVs PTIINSORIG vance oa cacy are oa eine bok ibs oe 5 00 
aacoma, “Graded “Winton. / ort ec vecias Ces ete oe hicks 20 00 
Bey. 6 Fe Bert eye ert cide oelclon ooeaio ae cee ole aiken 5 00 
FOP EA WIG cites eee ta eee winters eine wate ciae econ sen one 100 00 
RICH UWI Ee a cine ae at ais lcleisleto mene wie Oren een 25 00 
Expenses, Nine International Visits................ 286 47 
island PUP NERS EIN raat chat ay deat lates: shel ciwvaisls: «1 Taye leche rore wid, $ 450 00 
Bie EAP SHBT Late cero ge ota Ce ayelc iti ctays, opejetsieis sina o'ce eretd] a)» 300 00 
aiseon PAU MMAES te crater cake soe co say ae STors wield diel ays eiskeretarcane 30 00 
Sa EIN OS reste fa ied ore fed aieece a piole wisi aw ow die wisaegs 18 00 
ey ee APIS ON pita ear slatnisial sister a are 6, cletoiseie.0ie/ae saver Stes Pvie 2 00 
MET UENTINGUES Paya aloes oe = Sejatase << eidhaydlsyaln is eeitoes Sco digs srereieacioge 30 00 
VPC CTA ANAT SAN sete ayo. asain aiel nb! epaitels'a Rjptchsreresulare' stoves siese 10 00 
Re Fe EDGR ore ea Ne oieie fo le ravers, cyayaers *alatoie eolausisies’ 5 00 
TENG PAO SESO GO ce ci cherelsieina ti-zalclctole/cvereel oie ecstahaysiojaieens esa cleks 10 00 
EIARPE WD LIS! Maretces ero rerer che cjava ste a cha¥s a clelarereleve dyaceic Auavaleiel aftre 3 00 
OTRAS Tio DA WIS. © ciersiassraterasenatestio) sialievalcieseials sicsslelclersusatch ole 5 00 
Tour: ‘Contributions ooo 2 aieis « crores cselene Sisiaie einer wxevererars sv ee 45 50 
Expenses, Twelve International Visits............. 357 0 
WA ESGO IN SEIN, Faroe ose cain sPareusetteors alatavetaig in, slaifey= lo: ofa iScetasschie Guscchereers $ 160 00 


Association, by the following: 
hig ete Sunday-School, Sheboy- 


oad eel alartl its see Matos © = tejere ates 30 00 
First is Sunday-School, Oshkosh. 30 00 
Mrs. Belle NRCS Ah a ocd ital ck revel oreh el rh ac cieiea tails 15 00 
Win diy, MOTICINOETE sist i, aincinie seTae aienets 10 00 
—— 85 00 
re VGN ES CA SSOP eas atavdcaysrolela/a\aipie gainers Rasa ease 15 00 
Expenses, Ten International Visits......26.... se... 151 62 
ROM TIN Gi mista aie sia those ne ord «of tlevel seine e ain 
Association, by Alice Holliday......... 
SOU gH, WACLCA MWA LORS crits: iS bis tatarereselonn% Mevetetersigrareil’s 


Expenses, Four International Visits 


WEST INDIES: 


RVG ee Ae ME LASEL ois pious pore restos ololeialaleliou sus lensie’ciei's aiesele $ 6 00 
Expenses, Six International Visits.................. shlye alae 
AICO ie Fu wiser WW ETON. a0 dicicle'd)c/als/e/esiele ele clsln late sesh 0 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Montreat Assembly, Presbyt. Church, So., Expenses, 
Ay Ee VEC ENE Steers g ata, Jick os e-ghare aaa challanalle laoen pty otauarn Ge. 9 elie 9 $ 5 00 
Montreat Assembly, Presbyt. Church, So., Expenses, 
Vee CD OAR Oaemein oaracitets.« cela ol els-nialislarpinue eter ayel ators 50 00 
Hiawatha Park, Ohio Baptist Church, Expenses, 
Dr. McElfresh Pe cehe oct an ci aeteehae ekolaseiaivoseredolauae tsi 10 00 


Winona Lake Bible Conf., Expenses, W. C. Pearce.. 50 00 
Winona Lake Bible Conf., Expenses, Marion Law- 
MATTCCIN ololeve/ayeroie testes cies stare ea ake «el evoleierai laren aelapheaiele 68 75 
Winona Lake Summer School, Expenses, Marion 
Lawrance ...... aloreishestecle ders HOO COCR DONO TION 35 00 


185 


$ 579 55 


941 47 


1,265 51 


411 62 


306 8d 


123 11 
30 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


Y. M. C. A., Silver Bay, Expenses, Marion Lawrance$ 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, Marion Law- 


PEAT C Gi aracora tel ace aroiwletore sue culae ate Oe ore cr Oe atte terete rata 
U. B. Church, Dayton, Ohio, Expenses, Mrs. Bryner 
Rebate on railroad ticket, Mrs. Bryner.............. 
Christian Publication Society, Expenses, W. C. 
NPEA TCO iaidinreaisieselsveaverecoiscatelonel al onatele rotela len tekarcun te Acie tapetaye 
United Presbyt. General Assembly, Expenses, W. C. 
POA PCC ratais o wie ce ravara onl eco ovaipi oral eraea Wale (ea: ol eialie alae Ronni peaane 


Cash Contribution at Washington, D. C., Banquet... 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, Dr. McHlfresh 
Rocky Mountain Missionary Conference, Hxpenses 
BWW fuse Ave ni HO WHI efepais ota sick nonatorel syevehele toleieistale/s tale lsioleltietetens 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, W. C. Pearce. 
Old Salem Chautauqua, Expenses, Wi. Ce Pearee sc 
Winona Bible Conference, Expenses, W. C. Pearce. 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, J. Shreve 
DUTTA ATA ye asin oatereceisioves oleae alelone aoreiere  olelistate oie oreieieleierore 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, Marion Law- 
PATIC Smee cistecoor cio ate alee in oe item eno nreroieree eierae 
Collection at Louisville Convention................. 
WASH a ceviciarsavereleeietereieinre oeierenal siaieverelohelsterate tein teteceneteheteretereters 
National Baraca Union, Expenses, W. C. Pearce.... 
Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., Lake 
Geneva Teacher Training Conference Report... 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Lake 
Geneva Teacher Training Conference Report... 
D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., Lake Geneva 
Teacher Training Conference Report.......... 
Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Tll., Lake Geneva 
Teacher Training Conference Report............ 
Methodist Book Concern, New York City, Lake 
Geneva Teacher Training Conference Report... 
Sunday-School Times Co., Philadelphia, Lake 
Geneva Teacher Training Conference Report... 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
cee Geneva Teacher Training Conference Re- 
ganas. School Board Southern Bapt. Cony., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Lake Geneva Teacher Training 
Conference PROD OL ive Sevatoucin sheceeatetah hers erauual eeleteneie 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Expenses, Dr. Mc- 
OME ESIT atte tecccisreleiaieteteverorcusrener a aielelcrotenetetere terete heicrersiaretnte te 
Cristobal Sunday-School Union, Canal Zone........ 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Expenses, Dr. Mc- 
TOIL SST sncsieleteersrekersue fetaredelnies sre aie) elation ’itareuetaneaenence raters 
UU. B; Church, Expenses, W. ©. Pearc@se ics eins cere 
Gash; Expenses) \Wii Cy Merrittc cc. iene wclocs ce atiecels 
Gulf States Summer School, Biloxi, Miss., Expenses, 
US COPS ee oni varclais solar areieis eieinieicenieavete ciusters ciclo 
Board of S. S. of M. E. Church, Expenses, Mrs 
A Sie aksl Mena G cota Ome C OAT OCI Oto ODEO Ora De Me 
Winona Summer School, Expenses, Marion Law- 
PAT COM. crrcrerccnc rs ciara terwiele slereisistecnmeveketere ettrerster teetertronars 
Monteagle Summer School, Expenses, Mrs. Bryner. 
Winona Summer School, Expenses, Mrs. Bryner.... 


Rebate from Railroad, Dr. McElfresh............ j 
J. Bi Marrnaly, ANG WAL MOLI storcislelsroloverstece Caiic ear 
Pre-Conventiony sLOUGS ware cieteierielslelelsivie telat e/e/etetaleis/atatelsle 


$2,024 36 


$99,835 31 


Report of the Treasurer 


BALANCE SHEET. 
Receipts. 


aes on hand June 22, 
ULES Seas Sy Pn a aN 
From pledges and contribu- 
tions to general fund..... 
From Life Memberships.. 
From pledges to work for 
colored people of South.. 
From pledges to work in 
DP West Indies” 2. sous ccs oe 
From pledges to Visitation 
Department 
Expenses Central and Ex- 
ecutive Committee meet- 


a 


Postage and express....... 
Stenographer and clerk hire 
Moving expenses............ 
Special expense 
New partitions in office. 
Office supplies 
Pledges and contributions to 
: Mexico wor 
Pledges and contributions to 
PEM OT PAD AT «5 joie! «sie sae 
Receipts from investments 
in Reynolds Fund 
From publishers on account 
of expenses Lesson Com- 
mittee 
Sales Visitation Department 
printed matter 
Sales Temperance Depart- 
ment printed matter...... 
Sales Advanced Division 
printed matter sissies eo ss 
From I. B. R. D. Member- 
Oo ea eens 
Sales Adult Department 
«printed matter 
Sales Elementary Depart- 
ment printed matter...... 
Sales Teacher Training 
mranted matter” ic. 5< nse xe 


Sales general leaflets....... 
Sales printed matter........ 
Sales Toronto reports...... 
Sales Denver reports....... 
Sales of Association Day 

material 


Sales Daily Readings....... 
Sales Washington reports... 
From pledges and contribu- 

tions to Temperance work 
From registration fees Louis- 

ville Convention 
piecports Louisville Conven- 


@& 381. 00 in Convention 
registration fees.) 
Notes payable 


00 
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Disbursements. 

$ 1,034 94 

55,924 06 

»403 48 

20,096 40 

92 75 

268 70 

176 12 

1,498 59 

To C. S. Williams.... 3,214 20 

To World’s Ass’n.... 1,700 00 

To Mrs. Reynolds... 517 25 

HEED ECNSES iesielciereleiciarsieicie 6,143 12 
Printing, postage and 

OXPTESS? Sots cree ede 1,089 97 
Printing, postage and 

EXDTESS seek ele oe 526 32 
Printing, postage and 

eb. Shucicis dan cabana 980 20 
Printing, postage and 

OXPressy (sass dees 941 13 
Printing, postage and 

OSVIORSI i lascerialerctste es 5,657 78 
Printing, postage and 

ECXPIESS ceive wretescieicte 2,008 10 
Printing, postage and 

BROCCIS Cee caaees 08 2,209 14 
Printing, postage and 

CEDVES ence stig eats 1,943 21 

Expense of printing.. 5,411 52 

Postage and express.. T 63 

Postage and express... 9 92 
Printing, postage and 

OXPTESS) ois: calc aleceien 270 30 

Postage and express.. 29 81 
Printing, postage and 

OXPLESS oes sissies een 525 21 

Postage and express.. 85 30 

To Mrs. Stevens..... 1,443 84 

Expense of convention 1,903 60 

4,775 23 
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BALANCE SHEET—Continued 


Disbursements. 
Recelpts. Discount and ex- 
Exchange received on checks $ 6 86 Change weds oveessee 6 $ 675 46 
Pledges and contributions to 
Office rent ........+..260- 5,564 50 Rent and lighting.... 8,147 12 
Sale of office furniture...... 10 50 Cost of furniture.... 980 8&7 
Gia cidentals sc ism cies icles ole) oers ors 125 39 46 55 
From States and Provinces 
toward expenses field 
WVOLIOES gers liew crore arelererse oralets 17,192 98 Traveling expenses... 21,902 78 
Refunds from telephone tolls Telephone and _ tele- 
and telegrams® 30 «occ sci. 257 28 STAM accesses 1,431 68 
Field Workers’ Department 880 16 583 60 
Expenses Committee meet- 
ings and conferences .... 115 00 265 62 
THGULAT COUR ite ciatsiorciee tes certs 1 50 57 96 
BuidINeS HUNG. Se ete ele ec 106 99 
Chicago Twenty Thousand 
IDOE Wd Dba WS Game anceo oad 3,065 90 1,952 29 
IMEXI COs DOUPR ccs sulecieiiccrooen. 3,759 21 3,851 58 
San Francisco Convention. . 556 00 1,805 83 
Expenses Clifton Conference 50 00 50 00 
On hand, account pledges 
new triennium .\. <<)... 540 00 
Cash balance on hand in ¢ 
siviloilees Sebel aay borane 2,662 89 . 
Balance on hand July 6, 
9 skate leieibiete cis cavers binvalctereremre 2,098 35 
$171,890 40 $171,890 40 
LESSON COMMITTEE FUND. 
Receipts. 
Balance ‘on vhandedune: 22 L908 swe. casein ceisler mareiniels $ 160 82 
Free Methodist Publishing ETOUSOR cette tes ete. steele isn eieke Ta 2¢ 
Methodist Book and Publishing House................. 175 83 
American (Sunday=school swims. ocr cl. ecieraeiels wie ciociclenl ss 136 86 
Presbyterian) Churehin Canadan ..c5 <.. suo caceienieee 122 46 
Brernren. -Lublis hits ELOuUs eisevaty crore eickanerteraie sires eveierretereletens 46 72 
Methodist Church, South............. K ecsvatevete o cteiwotersrevacele 125 94 
VV AeA SNV ALCS, COMP aim Vrrsre custate lc lere)yl cibiace oer alnvallee rete slates elerstere 82 51 
Lutheran Publication Society................. siete sieien sina ty LOO RO 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication....... Relave G87 oes 2090 
Sunday-School Board, Reformed Church............... 5 53 98 
Standard) Publishing: Conmpanyaack seclecmtars elec locaieiereiereiere 3 1149)209 
DD, (Cl Cook} Publishiney Gommpantyicnn. scree ocievels eiste siaeterare 569 38 
Hy cd eViell <COmpIAn Vateraeine cates Revo tamrolarereresel stuletots Necaw irs 
American Baptist Publication Society...............0. 424 38 
Publishing House, Evangelican Association............ 76 09 
Sunday- School Board, Southern Baptist Convention..... 21 72 
United Brethren Publishing House...........s.ceeeeeees 183 88 
Methodist BooksGoncern. Sri wane cnn poe ekicies ereieretere 1,053 20 
Congregational Publication Society............ Cenc ay aS oO 
Presbyterian) Board (of <Puplications..s5 aa salen ce ace 439 94 
AM. EX. Sunday-School Unionige....ccsccescs =16 21 72 
Sunday-School Times Company. . 234 94 
Evangel Publishing Company.. »-» 106 46 
Advent Christian Publication Society AAO. a 37 84 
Church Record Sunday-School Subioe one: 3 aieiete 10 27 
United Presbyterian Boardiys jancwssk cso ke ce etalatetetervierete 55 54 
Methodist Protestant Board of Sopa on aterateretatey ols ete 66 11 
Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-School Board.........ee0+: 25 00 
Christian Publishing Company............... Gnoopannsoc 110 00 
Christian Church Sunday-School Board:.............0.- 25 00 
Mennonite Sunday-School Board...........scceeseeecees 25 00 
$5,258 69 
Prom 1Generval ‘und we cs omtcrlae ete eC eee anes ere Eee eee 884 43 


$6,143 12 
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Disbursements. 


Traveling Expenses 
i Swist abel ~ as), pee 


Postage and Express 107 
Stenecrapber amd, Clerk PHire..c.is. .ooe ese ee actc cae ceed 399 16 
PHCIGEHEALE EM ANENSES) =. bs oo a EEO ole eko seek wa wlek daswtee 23 45 
_ REYNOLDS FUND. 
Receipts. 
PMLCreSt, Os WwaterebOn dea ct.< ai ostersi eiageeiie arslalier os asaree $ 225 00 
Interest on school bonds (Oklahoma) «sss ssscemstacesss 225 00 
Interest on New Jersey school bonds...............000. 37 50 
SUES) oh COE 2) (2c | ye ee es Se 36 00 
Disbursements. 
Payments to sie Reynolds: 
TETSU AMT OO RE teialaisinin Gist cikie Sm oa ic oiece era otahenearelete crater sis $ “75 00 
INO UembErM en eet eee Wi ee ec ee ae 6 25 
AMIENS Uy CDOS choco wale ose eves Gratis & race ais Gein aa aisle ae eral 75 00 
PebrTuary, Lo. <cciave Bip lea sven Rrererlete erases ovate sista epeloraieieie rics 12 00 
dw Eh git Sea ea pinta anal oce mt oie euelets, cia ataraaisjerttetelaroioys anoder 6 25 
TATISUSE TL tcics eccie © mintptd aYeralaratateeielare ala infelt eluca le alate meisie = e's, aie 75 00 
November 1 ...... BiSlafofelsinteleteletele sletolalsteleteteleletate Bfolatateletate 6 25 
BPeCeMNEL AL Wow slasieecs e's Statelelarcleiate eal ocataveiieigialevalereve/s ya‘ 75 00 
January 18, 1910...... Sietes ta eclertae Suaboericoc jeodsaaoos 12 00 
PEALE os ieial crs os pict o/atsieiietsle ele’ crotely ais s/siclelaletareietatcis <inicte 6 25 
Za UR ae plctataliel stots mia tetels eteieleya atalere HOG BO CasdodaaAyA 75 90 
PY Oyem per 10) a5 sles « ccralevelsrel ete nia telats atevelstotaleiale oie evererotons 75 00 
BP eT OT LOT toe ctecoie a cieiese terete elelaleta'ssa (a, carers ele sevarecatehevereir aia 6 25 
PEEUEARIE ee, LOT Aarts ola ro talel neta \oleteveis) oie eatsiniesaintelie\alaicnelessters 12 00 
Balance on Hand, July 6;- UU. sis oc cre siciccscreldte tle wile oars 
Assets. 
Five per cent bonds, School District No. 2, Garvin 
Wounty, \Oklahonia. pues ic cee dette sc alenerae andes saree $3,000 00 
Five per cent bond, Wenonah, N. J., School District.... 250 00 
$3,250 00 
MEXICO FUND. 
Receipts. 
Bac PHC COT FIAT OUITIC, ct, 1 IOB': 9 6 saa cists clo: sncisve oes 0,0 aeehses $ 309 51 
RECNEEM TIES Ct leracelatel Nae) oleae woes ul a ehedeera’ sa) slip as iaipve) ol sive! «sfeliaie 1,587 50 
VOTmUGeneral FUNG. Sascisa sews te oo b nad scieieciw bod oeiwe sens 
Disbursements. 
Traveling expenses to Louisville Convention............ $ 64 20 
Quarterly remittances to C. Scott Williams............ 3,150 00 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 
Receipts. 
PANG OMOTH DAC, SUTe ie) wl 9. (jarece.4, 2. ofa) ofein/eisfe.s|svojele/sie\0/ei8) 5] $5,750 00 
ip in, GEE co, Reppiaactianon 5000 Cle IP OGRnISe Anon UoeOneac: 1,000 00 
VEE SCAU NVV CRED c'oe:0.c/cls\o 0:0 0101010 010/0)0/010/6,0.s0[4-0\n ole «ciple ole 400 00 
Ma SUV LIOTSEY wc cca1c's/cieicierevc:sjeicieie c/e\e/aieielerelals'o\e)8 ince leiels\ielaue 1,000 00 
Gharies ©, o Stoll. ss. <s<\e0c0e aol tiaie) dlardiate elale) Baldte, setelelereataa lai 1,000 00 
NCLEH, OWVOLIS! = .0:0 oadioesisis we. eiaie avaleln eat axe ay4:aars arece\aleeevaieies 1,000 00 
MOAT OS WV ALTOID. oie cele oi siciece SORADD POO Ut: mmOmd aac mo neeaan 1,000 00 
GOOree: Wl Watts. ncscasweceseriesves ahais arvniatete tke haere th aa 1,000 00 


er EIe UN ICH ONS... sister’ oie)c el nibie.s ojo" Raatesivie eee citiateiaale cs tigte L 000 


00 


189 


$6,143 12 


$ 523 


50 


25 


6 25 


$3,250 


$1,897 


’ 


$3,214 


50 


00 


$3,214 2 


20 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND—Continued 


ASE Pend in Providence... csi s ses aete sisi sis lenels GUC OO OE Beetaial 
Catherine Cre Wentz cs osc 5 cis cloisieleiereltietslcieiccts eiatetalotelotelerars 500 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, by E. K. Warren............ 1,000 
J. Shreve Durham, by E. K. Warren.......... ararsrerniatar ace 1,000 
Mise ANNIC® Se GOle ras s<s alae © uloiemes abil Seie Pare SOBA 350 
GRR AMIS ive escevsrs.o'sscinie wiuselevete exer pieleleleiays sisdare ap eisei este aan 750 
EL OWUEY ae UAE» ve rere ois owisis (0) asotaiaivie ls Saieioteleralptevere.< ene Waleieterlslersrers 500 
Hugh ‘Cork, by E. K. Warren... .c.cccsee Srpcroot Sater storerstaye 1,000 
Done ET ARGIN Dy, mare sree erereias erecmreialate ayale = eieiavoreld si pis/atalere SOc iil) 
DPS LOHNStOM hasta sie balsas a eis ietece RIOD TAO UOLIO CGS 334 
WSL A ACODS Dy; Hv ISs WALTON G cscs ctclscic'slcie s'ersierstete arctats 1,000 
1g 2nd 20) 9 (ch an rE GER Dy SIG DL Un OIL OO DES MOO OO nme. L 750 
CoUM. Campbellxc-cots ssc, oocuice seen esinre tele biee.c eclainetereeiete 1,000 
BRIVIS el, Ye Hi KS WV ALT CD cieleracsis enc: oieleleicleuateieveiel evalerarciorete 1,000 
Dr uGeo:. Wis Balley.. DY His Ie) SVWVAELCI< os. ccc ecinie> cle cane 1,000 
Wm. A. Brown, by FE. K. Warren...... ABC OLOCHORD BONS 1,000 
ISS HVE OMT. COV dite IS a NV ED RODL cia ateiere sieve «love seiclarelwrerere-ctateiers 1,000 
PPA ENO © OO Kae wiecansvaiare eietela lel hie leliece leipivieleleresloistetel ete Coecoreon, 260) 
Mee die NEATOUL Yui creictacein orelelelsielevetelelele TORIC SINC C DOO 0 250 
DVVErIA PAN SWISS OMiotesarereievsteie:cielerelsicieselers rate aretaxer's Sieieicnavesuatenstoreies 1,000 
Elmer Wright, by— 
VETS) Vile Ce EA Wi SOM laiale cvetslnievelstersteresctatensients $100 00 
RN eV LET ET inleye ajestcls nie iniotalejecsioraieteletenewaustem eters 100 00 
i ee esd DS ol 512) Leo) Ceteac er eearrisOn ISCAS IC CIC bs es 100 00 
Albert lal TIUISii entrees. Ao Gducoanoanoedem aans 100 00 
PA MANVI@ 11Gis ose le\elar elaine sree einlayeiovals eiate Apps. 78080 100 00 
Wim.) Ane WHSent. ss. a hoaronaYoinia olainievareierors oveteteroleis 100 00 
1B yeaa Bib, Wetey det een re te CIO SOIC Ie aaieias 100 00 
Lae IMs msetcUr Ind UD ten craveveroratevetera exe ttnehete eveteve aveintofletele tates 100 00 A: 
8 
Bishop Vincent, by C. D. Massey..... Beacadandcousaa ote 1,000 
Cok Cowden, by Hes. WWaTren sd capac cree Soret eater 1,000 
Mrs.2Wm. Reynolds, by Ey Ko Warren sscccccccnccecsres 1,000 
Dr. Blackall, by— 
ID Nye AWAD S Bo) OE ME INGO ODOC OO UU. ODOnOD ODLE $200 00 
WSS SN ellie: INEDMGIE SS sic sieve ockelesvasatereve mivieleceyenela tore 10 00 
NET ES VV LULL GMa wie lesavoleic cisroenetthesetere sjelerervone 10 00 
NVigemIN ULLAL CSHOPD sce eveteraisierereloteinioieve: scolerotatersveyenatiers 100 00 
Pennsylvanig friends) «s:ciccie crn crs oe oie ial aienclorereevate 40 00 
SHAS Vi, NOORS Vrain. cores vrave le Srevecolere wipiblonlancrn aioiene 10 00 
EER PAA. MEV WN GLAGEO evele Grete Rik lpr alb se a inuhseierhie eichuieters @ Vie 8 6 wee 10 00 
Mir Ss ake S Ay, EVOL Sint svere, scieiereubie ele aiarwie Rhee mievaicvele 10 00 
TIN OLS LrlSn GS vo <acercis wupsutels/otsratnvein eve dipivivieiereieierse CO .00 
490 


Mrs. ade F. Jacobs, by— 


AN BrOwinl Aire. $2500 
ay ae Wells...... .. 200 00 
Wik Ger PearOen . itnatcaesvine cae teeter ee Rislersrelee 00: C0) 
Marion Lawrance Sunday-School............ 25 00 
FONT, OCEAN Ga ate ices stent kota bloke la cat ong Savhedeterwone 5 00 
Vi EL) NEON Clans rt cieterelh este ehuictoietatercisrateiel er cietels 15 00 
Rhoaades: and Rhoades. oie atest o clee csteruisievelel 10 00 
ANALEW= StOVENSOM Uustaaisieciesiets ciemieisiels eisiels Skate 50 00 
By; MET OMING GH ONS: hic ieistsin's se versie walets le w ticieletete aiciajelaia nL GOMOD 
Ax) EG MAIS crters stele evan eine ole etoionetiesare Bisiasvelsieiotee 1 OO00 
630 
David Brainard Allen, by BH. K. Warren...............- 1,000 
Hw. “Baker ve ncsssasas cs ace eewsce einen SRMIGOOC kot nes 750 
COeuG:> Cha pinan iene susoeae tale tione tat POCA OD OOU 500 
Moe. Hazard, bye Wa Ne eartsmOrianssersctmeretste ire tires 1,000 
Dr, Frank Woodbury, by— 
SK Weal reins’. a ccetic siete tortareleleretetetete evtiesiorata ere $100 00 
TY Wi.y. Wiaternianior..crmacteccunceireniersceieicts -. 100 00 
Woe Neo Ia rtsHOrn cc) sv sien nipuieleisieteretoterereretotetars 100 00 


300 


00 


00 


Report of the Treasurer 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND—Continued 
John W. Seer. by— 


Re LOIN, cc etek oy sea ee SA A SAAR RAT 100 00 
Frank Hemition eieatre s wis iearntaninne mines rs saysvequrete® +700 00 
Pipreate Ws ROCK, . csiiedcahen er cee teen ow site 50 00 
APSE SEMA S OIE LY grsng als Sia lwtavele oS umn ececilaie LeRUN Lil sta 100 00 
Wearcrmrence  Ceachi.. «Gtee tcct on es ba at nwt 25 00 
te LDITICE Nc cio nee WER ome ode ee we 100 00 
Bieererick GOOdrICH, JTS c.0.0 cule eeeieecqet Shieision 5 00 
ewes, we Inman, cs ooeaaaininieeneeenen 5 00 
Se MESSED 6 wieib- candace open ca'a Glue is uthya mie 5 00 
Prances Bo KKeUCY ap win caen Staub tole) ai Stare a telstateressta 10 00 
oe) Reyna .o25 ce eee Wiehe aaelebeveiape weet eis 5 00 
rs. Po Pop Shrivers cusses cle sialsarvacnicom eerie 10 00 
Miss Minnie Turnbull...... anette rae ie ets ile a ae 15 00 
Mirs.> Jeans HODATE isk sisict pies enise cose ehehen rae ee 15 00 
Miss MECCU OAS OPS cin ain tase seas he ipso hacer se ete st 5 00 
Miss Belle Smith.....5. uccn Geees eee deen ean cs 6 5 00 
RAS, aes eee ce tote nies aie ala oscthv dig sein ean a ee 20 00 
Neon fides ES) TEE to = iP mi Sa, SUS Oe ES SET en ae PON 25 00 
iikemmetionst office force— 
= EVELS Su) Orc Kok 6c £77 6 eae ea gr $10 00 
Wes echets 0veland ois cee ciate c 10 00 
POUL EUR taerind aaa wach so Rikia Riel as 5 00 
Miss Belle Smith........ Rates siersie ais 5 00 
Miss Ada IWEnIeVESE. iG piste sible wie. acca 5 00 
Miss Anna, By OWeNS... soe sce ccsns > 5 00 
RE RESES AMI te) avsntoveceng: suet audielal niy'erocle ptwie re stoner tes 55 00 
Janey > Smiths toon nnih een ees ce 0 
100 00 
Illinois Association, collected by Miss Mary 
* Brace and hr: 5s -S Pp Cray.. acoe scone alas 100 00 
Mr. and Mrs, "Thomas Mores asi scnas v6 0s <5,50 100 00 
Mrs. Violet Huntington Blair. ....:..:-as-22 5 00 
$905 00 
Disbursements. 
bape Weim Tops! SSE Gi Cs Jae kre ee eer rin eaciunic obaia nie $3,500 00 
SSE ETM LN OTIC also cru sco lice a natersiate staquseisie seyuial dane’ sie a sree 1,500 00 
BEG GATS VAR CTISCS ois ale scene caus areasinl pial so oia'e) sis) cai vi ais sueisieleteis a istsisic 500 00 
To Building PUN oi. oc oicic oie ovine wesc cece spa wsiciee enews seve 9,000 00 
To Intermediate Department. ........cccccrccvccsscvnnsves 1,000 00 
PRD) “General | BUI 6 2 oi ccciecers sieresielsia neice eivcel einen sve plereloraverete are 6,750 00 
To Temperance DEpartMent... i ecccccscsiedcesiscesieadiones 2,500 00 
ey “ASSOCIATION MIIAY. A. CCOUIG savas. ai0ieis' eer clannisialniele ole oinis'e'elp ie 1,000 00 
Unappropriated July 6, WU scsie cewsiee sce ig eee a 
FIELD WORKERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Receipts. 
Balanees, Om, WANG. JUNE 227, WOO8 son wlaimcsieyereraw acaccisse «igi yielet $ 49 67 
Contribution to expenses of Conference.............+.- 100 00 
Subscriptions to State PAPeTS.........sereseecesvecceccs 611 20 
Sales of ‘“‘Digests’” (reports of conference)........++e0- 119 29 
Disbursements. 
Incidental EXPENSES ivcsivccrercccrsensscecscacs 
TATE fetes cistein ees einc > wiv igi 6»! oon Si9idiate waLene ese 
RCSB a gralane 01s opie slielalel ris!tie. ole! seyeiga is Lee wllelnie cele 


To editors of State papers (subscriptions) 


Balance on hand July 6, 1911........sccserevcencvese 


191 


$37,709 


$19,750 
17,959 


$37,709 


$ 880 


$ 6583 
296 


$ 880 


00 
00 


00 


16 


60 
56 


16 
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KOREA AND JAPAN FUND. 


Receipts. 
From pledges .......seserseeeees QUO COE DADO SD IUOOOU COLE $ 5,090 64 
Disbursements. 
May 9, 1910, to Treasurer World’s S. S. Assn.......... 700 00 
Aug. 20, 1909, to Treasurer World’s 8. S. Assn.......... 500 00 
May 20, 1909, to Treasurer World’s 8S. S. Assn.......... $ 500 00 $.4.700-08 
Balance on hamd! Daly6p LOLs os areseicicie sri clcie viele sielelsenreee 3°390 64 
$ 5,090 64 
CHICAGO TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND. 
Receipts. 
(Cbyalralobye Gyr) —Goonosncoot Aocoacdus To aADQE Ons A0e6 en aits $ 3,065 90 
Disbursements. 
Expenses Chicago Visitation— 
POstage and OXDPCSSia cn. s oie tenia a $ 303 59 
iabainbers” Been Samoa Sono Osea saci see 1,210 22 
Stenographer and clerk hire set 0650 
Incidental expenses ......... ae 24 53 
Telephone and telegrams ..............000. 7.45 
: $1,652 29 
To Cook County Sunday-School Association, account 
THEE War Od Mast UNG cae are crennicte ote Gusher oohate oes eeiecstet ite a ciene Rane 300 00 
—— §$ 1,952 29 
Balances on hand oJUly 67, 1911 een cect asec eerie 1,118 61 
$ 3,065 90 
MEXICO TOUR. 
Receipts. 
From reservationsvand LTeLunads sc. os ic ccs wictesiele vcieiehe she $3,759 21 
Lr OLMme CHETAN era OL ler iele stavereeiela qieleere wtetetaretentetetereusie tere eer niehte 92 37 
———  $ 3,851 58 
Disbursements. 
Brintine ands POStase scene ccis «see eerie ae ercratncrclciens elegenvrets $ 488 72 
Retunad accOunts LESErVALLONS scree wiclessierousioedcyaiuese (elaisieverstaterote 350 00 
ESE D EO 2 Cle BeyT OS war sieile losin inl’bsk loco le vedersyaneylovezeietenaiblle Catena erak ote reae ens Datei ome 2,913 00 
PNGCLWOTSELS ITE a chete tara erate oie oles Pelee cuetninieve iares=leloraleciatelsrelsteiekern articles 387 80 
TncidentalESSPeNnSeS sec evcis aie escsece wie cecsimcjereivenwivisisie cletsycleiets eis 62 06 
$ 3,851 58 


INTERNATIONAL PLEDGES, 1911-1914. 


The following pledges were made at the San Francisco Con- 
vention, June.24, 1911, for the support of the work during the next 
triennium, 1911-1914. The cards signed indicate plainly that the 
sum pledged is to be paid semi-annually, with the understanding 
that the payments are to be made on or before November first and 
May first of each year, beginning with November first, 1911. 


States. Provinces and Territories, Per Total 
and by whom pledged. Annum three yrs. 
ALABAMA ® \ecccctasivn ates ate aietore oop erate tue oosiatereia meats perp Gear etaeie easels $ 200 00 
Ap hila, EL rote yee a euskemue erase nsnekccte ietene ese av ere nara eee rere ane 5 00 
Jie) MOULD APSE Wocisisispetsvel crete were rare eusroncha teeny Oman tel etvatel onan oererEneS 5 00 
SUR ch cok ere re ry Mr aNrs uel tire AI Sse ONG cig oy 1 50 
Revs A. R. Wrights (One year). serywceram cree nies ce Viele’e 1 00 


$ 635 50 


International Pledges 1911-1914 


INCA SIKAR osc cceetnee ne cates pina; ein /ai> ©1c0h valnie/e.x op ielalainlele's’ eins 
Mrs. Julia A. Reed, Onsted, Mich. $ 10 00 
J. N. Baylor, Yoakum, Texas....... 5 00 
Mrs. J. J. Cortner, Hanford, Cahir: 10 00 
O. J. Lynch, San Leandro, ae 5 00 
Mrs. F. A. Wells, Evanston, Ill.... 4 25 00 
Clarence Thwing, Seattle, VISTO eet eect wee 10 00 

PE BER AL Butea sto ocune retite ahenere 
COM Ss DINSIC. .o.0s conicisiesc etnies 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Lambert.. 

PARIPONA TY oa sren ca . : 50 00 
Walter Hill ... 5 50 00 
E. H. Stover 5 00 

ARKANSAS ......... -$ 166 66 
Julia May Peck.. : 2 1 00 
Pe SERIE MCHA ATE te cca caiccie tie chalets care hee baeewe weeaeee ee L066) 
W. D. Young (one year)......... aeriosgesaosa a ciaisisiass 25 00 

PSE Mee COL CEST Fons siciclgicidiaie eis + cian's aise sielere sisic.e e's/sre eer 00) 00 
AAD ELC SEAT She coe sass aes 3% adads HAO SAD OR Soe 5 00 
Noah Shakespeare ............ Ricielecetelatelaleielereteletstereverecye 10 00 

GAL IPORMIAS, INOR TH < cccceveccceacce Sideroccrnaddsats $ 250 00 
Fae ee ES IO! Salevscelse tele a os) ake el aia eons (alslcl oie Sig eiv ere rales Sieieleyevsieze 10 00 
Miss TICIEH De ESTISCON es 60.0. von eisieereipieesiacce sie's sinteitiats 5 00 
Fa Wi SLOSS ce ivie-ssisieis ec vce crevs.a mere socrhadacddde sa4 G 5 00 
i Siw el (KONE VEaT) |. bes ccc weeencecles dacoacetaqta 20 00 
Mires? ATH. Biatchley: cc. ccse wares. Apoteot OU nOE ROT EA 5 00 
MISA IGE Nis FSILAVC IS 6 oc et wie nits ialeyee chore le ccaaclurs ciate Cietrctier <tc . 1 00 
RTS Pee ES OUE DN. cielse aieraie te art eae lara nedinie eo are sieie eC 5 00 
HE ri. Beae Ge pce capo coco Cooma COE AC aOOUneS A 1 00 
IM yy Fe Ee ESO ag 5 oars a-c: gia tia on wo tia oles well eae eta s 25 00 
MMSSS/ AE. ESEO WM Tilciee sh teats os biciciaere © aierelnvessievaiclere eve ie ete 2 00 
WETS. ee tae ISOROUE facts Aa ctess seta ataicveieererlalerels(eieusietenrs's 1 00 
TAICHA AH CHATA F< op (cic vie sa/s\s\vce cle siaioie.s oem eels 1 00 
Bee OCS BlaSKaty” wie lees ee a sles sisteiel cloie waleleieiereve-rrvovs 5 00 
MTS POG BCUIS seco. tice siete Diccte cine tle eee wits sielelcves 5 00 
iP OE BeIUS Bible: Classi. cto o'csle vise elele eles siete ste eiatare 5 00 
Cas eA Camel. ssc emotes: vac crane tia <cieime gases 100 00 
TS ee MEANT ie OTITIS te elec ee aieiseplelerereisieisieister cis) slela ec! Setataia 5 00 
UN ate POLICTATAIT OM oiclocotn cyote i acetvisicta/s) aisles alole siaicle) nies 6iatn A 25. 00 
DVLA erase ROL OT Sollee follsta ielalstols: stslelars ie id'el slats) eel cin\ccerele"a 5 00 
inne ys AG + HOLESE: 2 osc o1a\ni«'s)a aalsa «lier ele siarenstavchatere sieininie 1 00 
AS IS ie Bion ACCS OnOnIL., BOCOL OOO OEIC GOO Un na 5 00 
EH. Y. Dollenmayer (one year).......ceccccccccne nee 5 00 
DATS eV pe OW. A aio eal elelsuc elas «steele leieisTelavlolerotetel sieicia’e 5 00 
Wits We GS MOSER OSs Sone On. Aco GOCeIIO CO ion MICROIOC EOE 5 00 
Mins Ge Fe BASHeT cicteitn cles tells plates ol vlelele’s rela sieisield oiale'e'd 10 00 
CO eA oy eer e ae cin ee cite ala eieletoasccsls re dialeie: siete oleie\n s\ece 2 00 
<P aK Eih apo, a etry cee ae Oe Ses MTEC OER ALCO CRO ICICHTCOION 9 5 00 
Ese OC TANI PILet nc & aie tol ole slole Wisilate o's Winlace.e'eie'e tel sterstslers eles 4 10 00 
ER GEITD A Ey CCAT LC Vi ieuencle Olea ictaleleie, s1stsrelcrelaraisiaiereiste asic le. «ied cesta 5 00 
WE pss oe TUBE peictciercia poaia emia a iw ad oe slp episo.ss nin wets ene 5 00 
RUPd cies ees He ra Ole yi ois radi sid wis frie ceisie.wiaie sire 9 cieelelenese 5 00 
RV MEE SOOT Coie colets elodele sisioieieis ois 018 vielsyeolele,slel'#) of stoloisie:s « 1 00 
CGC. J. HOpKInSOn..... 1... cere ccscesccsceccsccscccere 5 00 
NAT hie St Ge aE LANE sf crosaitole coke a: etole Geta o ionclloie (o\oi0)=iei0a(ewie aipvere\ois 2 50 
Glee EOSIN ate axstee roto loaysiol oi 2 o)e1la1p aie.0 1010) 0 0 ere) 0:050).010 4 01") 230 10 00 
Mary TH. HOU. fo. oc. jews ccc s oes sine ciene 000ess cele 1 00 
Gil e ERaT CITIELTD spiel elainie aelo 6 0001019, bis 0a wie je.0\0.a 01010 oie de j6je 9ip 5 00 
Top Oy 1 SID Ll RR EMO ROO UCC R OS HICK PRIC OSCE TERI Ie 1 00 
SD ELOISIN SEL Hots cyasciriavwle ete isi ve iein wie i> # wisi o.0 aie 6,000 #14i 8 10 00 
Selita) VEAP SStY — s.o)ecctc aieleisie sine ci cvsie ev ve.aiie * o\e\eleisieleieress 2 50 
TB ENE Osim e aR Canoe COORD Ok be OOD DUR CeO TCO Ce Den OR Maire, i UA 


Toseph Kenyon ....sccreseecccrcerccrerccceretttreecs 


193 


$ 195 00 


631 00 


315 00 


1,028 00 


645 00 
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CALIFORNIA, NORTH—Continued 


PSN ey COPTIIA US asus. ote taverapsceis lous levee wieleas co talaper ice bee nstentlecs 
(Ol) ak: kc aes aie Oe °<oy2s ab fee NORTE o rian meas oh Om samme Oa 
A ign ote 3G etcn is! em IAIG LOE Leo ice orion oes 
EDS TRIGY INES, Giorie ches titneslolevet aloo aneievesan eNotes te enetoi eee reroute oleae 
Mr; and) Mrs. Or Sik. EsyakCh is vivvc sie sores nyowie > laren eiesanave elle 
OFT ae WMC ING, sive tavalohe acausetereucl cversdey sues ects aaleirous tedePenel emcee ates 
AWS aay Dd Cano barrier ena emo tan ColOdoe oom soba d aoe: 
ENEDS ps GQEACEs Tue COs crauieiatene croverae GisteVeuleiais slate evel te ate baraea rs 
AKol shawn ol): au rerenGricmcnc SopascD recom oC es Odeo Non wo 
INES se PGC RVG” te roleroveiieite cusiecel ckme ster eleitaer ofa tel eiierei sYeunve slamereieternens 
Winn lSnt OSs Sl war ores h dicta, ate ons ereheyscsvstons oueloreleraeen rene earete 
AVERY CLM CIOS CY. sence ey sucitesce se ieieieeeec ie seve ol eteleoneiaraie ketene ioaete 
NES ES BENS Ela to ars overs biotin siptele oleie winreiers levers ine atelel lene 
iba MOT GEOTLE. cs steal g:alievoiai anatncnle ol eterebenete leet ale ix clea aveveystayedevyevereye 
(DAWaTn@sbis Marchiecc. vides rita trouie eiviclalne exerarerokitereioele 
Exo ovevolt al FeV LO bs ae AWGN encic oO Niama.c HME uMoOmenee c 
MPS Tass LOIN alicia. -orerspevnlabe cuatae ovals rextaloe ialavacere le syebatere 
PAMIES HO MGN AIP essa cueisro ies share oral ches ounleren Tekereenerel oteraleienale 
aS CePA REV ee ees corey state ar'ete envio) ane! shone alorstateiertaherclerscercysiatc 
Flora Knox and Florence McDonald ............... 
ORC PAMAME TEIN. aoiers ctoteteicl aloes nein tslenctatortie eters otebemeioreiate 
Drs (CPW ir SMBH ORs Gicce ore erase cuss wns leweistaleiaie efeleretsrs Siege mmale 
VIS MALICE NG RAMIONE® solv ereocvares-conlercinis oeeneietonele rei ciaiels 
CHAS INSIOMEI Ee oie tice crassa. vl cig anova el oxare muctorsiy anelete metenerene 
PVN SE OP WiOWS) rare wie ieee; 6) eelatnselninssco)alaineleuelevanikthtelsinnetaiete 
Ma viontbs oP ainter’ GN icc ctsia skein cuavscn kosvclevels ohh creek oteneroisiers 
OME Ee tISCCH Se ais hrsicl era StoueleasteleissnratvoroccmiGnaaeenolmanter totes 
SP GaLe PARSONS: tonsccc coc sc sapvere ieee e-sva o erverone ateun catenins 
Se Ties AP ORATCEOM: -Srcvisye elie eitieie, uelejare Ay anal etojenete tele ermiereliorare 
Missseaura, NecRiGha resis sanctetare eis susie teeters lucetskereteteretede 
TEA “RROTROSR Vo sccoeie ool canpouatelciaielevelaameierareustcreteicone Mieeene re 
Dr-and Mrs. Reb Rigdon, tic ces eaiseae 1am eee 
Mrs: Tie JES ROAS o-cccsaseretn ossnexn share lnigtovote: araretactuchele cose sieve sieve 
ES VE ETE TE OTS vast aiaustalntvun veins ora io:lele Gimvelevereret ees) acelars areal orn 
S CUMSTRMS TURE CS testecerctsiecsloveisiers wie Siaheieioke. rege cea fensks ihe eRe 
RU Edin PRO LION TO SOU geite te. ahevalavernyanelele vale atin ouetay's avenene lene ters ete: behave 
CAIVP SCOCDUPED ccsyrotic cicieks oLeiecelseiu:s,srshaxeuniovecdinuc ete mrenckerelorarie 


Mrs. M. M. Taylor 
Mrs, A. BE. Tufft .. 
LE OLA Neh (ce MO Eone ee GRO Eos AO OS a At ooGrade os fae 
Wie, (PAUL DOMES” Siac chumatstoave e.cieiers Goer oneVanekelweteia Shores 


bases ao BU DEEY MEN MANE Ae gan ro oormonn So onda OomGade. 
IMs iy ERTS! INS OVI Eats oars oie 's otros elolnionete sie reisvarenerecoteesie 
TEE ON VOUS ERI: Wars ew ste eoier tna: Kel orelel are tctsate aver visceiereverererel ote GROG 
AT Ven aN ioe MAIS) ollie Me a cgaeoo oct aera GonaNG Coons oo ye 
TERS SAW Cll GRiarernts cei’ clave a tiernte eierele che suas le atete eh Rieter 


CALIFORNIA, “SOW TT Alas ase sie cc aueres ata sobre sae stopnverectneee 
ROmolar NS Ae WS) stab, sescevs, aoe ayer eohey arab oGrah i ertnapheoievenerens 
Mrs. Chas:) A. (Baskervillets ster soncr + komen. were 
Je SF BP WWALCS RI Ne is weer feta si'as elvserestelete Yorn folleitefovelani eee erenereintene 
FS. Lane SB YO Dijeitesckorn ee orevereverme vieiayeearey os tera oie careie nverereienem ie 
H, Gi Denton seek ees ernie bis nism rcs OnImene 
Mrs. SBS Drakes cab cites nite ch) cncretete saree 
A. As Dusdaleiwinwi secs assis cakes 
First Brethren S. S., Los Angeles . 
Peter ee Mesleria nes cos ten ee eee 
Mrs. M. B. Holmes 
Clara G. Herman .... Siavels te levaterete cls te eaters 
W. HE. Johnson ..... dlacharsyiad iigi'e ora eualere eter telat 5 
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$2,715 50 
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CALIFORNIA, SOUTH—Continued 


a Se LS Ch ps Je Se a ae ee oD ge ogee eS $ 5 00 
Mrs. Adelaide W. Lewsetra ...3...cccecceccccccees 5 00 
ET AOA RU CPL ES UV ERY satis 'op: SenteysraTe vray orbles ore rata hate igor stale tele oas 5 00 
PIALNENPENES WY. < rsi0-diew acs Water eels, Heeeieteils oe ae 10 00 
W. L. Porterfield aiaruledetpietareta Sharelet aferalatea: of sVevetelelaiecalatetetefate 10 00 
Myo ene ors. Ira Jo Els SyKesicie opie roche eee lee 5 00 
EIT MOA TON ic chives a deretecuaia sie ore ot bale ote ahaa ae 5 00 
Rev ceierhert Thomsen? ssved.acss Wares telecon ieee 5 00 
WW st alpott. (ones year) nse eae Bee 5 00 
DO WILE! WASG: gic ca nhs eke eal ere on eee 1 00 
My Ae PTS. GET ENV GURY Sore s aritasitem mace fete 5 00 
Bae dM ICON es ojs-csearsle.a bP wornretatel aie avalclalelate'a ie ths eee 15 00 
SOLORA DO meen. cesar ater oe es aes oie eee iene $ 150 00 
wassociation: (one year)! si... csesceveskeneees cess eos 175 00 
has) Perpek (One Year) oe ifs as cee eames Bee. 10 00 
Mrs) jehn Carman (one year)" io. oo oso. hones 5 00 
mev. John Carman (one ‘year) “000.2 0.5. vee c's Siafearare 5 00 
PP PeAS ATO AS Oh Omi rs es ceca he eek Sate eee deni 10 00 
PARSA sacl opts ee TTI ida ance cule « ccc aleassyan 1 00 
NES POE IS SIO, oe wae eT SNE Sos es cls easels de meine 1 00 
Fee re ALO OURSON 8 s'g Se oe oie Sala sours Ga does a scasale ate wereie 20 00 
Tour Party No: 4, by J. KR: Robinson Yo. so.es ssc 3 25 00 
TIN > PWG NM Mairi cele ic ulatsic bia nore ca erccusiohe visemes sieeee oie $ 100 00 
A MM AN ETTIES ran cere are toe akctate ertereia ciale orn nT se atonetoraiccererane 50 00 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Emma H. Murphy, Watsonville, Calif.............. $ 10 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hamilton, New York City.... 10 00 
Andrew Stevenson, Chicago, Ill..........0.scee0.- ; 25 00 
Margaret Ellen Brown, Lincoln, Neb............... 5 00 
EE AW FOR ey Bee pec tele tee Sota tns aiaag aiaierefe/e\ ioe wc eteee Venere $ 120 00 
Beep LAPSED Co oetales elalc cise, ef cvatate oi eis laleuunieveteleteiere cxavaiene 10 00 
DISTRICT (OF (COLUMBIA 2c cccie > s-crapiclele crete overs iovpsiraresele 
Mt. Vernon Place M. E., South, Sunday-School. ; 
RY PE MOLEIDOT Ns eer et onesa eve tete\ cine WB lciey seats eis/es ais et ersteierrale 
MTS = SM. EPOISMOT Sos bc. caaie «eis 's poset lasts avieye Claes 
POR IDA arene cro ticeiess aes $ 25.00 
Association (one year).. 50 00 
Cs are eo Ee ROT 2 oa) aie nia py pina a Salas ik OP duce 50 00 
First Baptist punGar: School, Tampa (one year) 83 34 
H.C, th pha : 20 00 
J. R. Miller.. ee 5 00 
Wm. Rogers el atrscae a 10 00 
James Simpson ......... aece 5 00 
IMTS. Ord. WW ELMCLEIL carotene Gicer emer cls oreietarr olare, oeieielaica set 5 00 
EY ASE Oy reroetatcteg hes caitxcte tesa aio ae! Pienaa ahd sist ARTIS AS G0 [> a9 [aes eet 50 00 
Pe Ee MO OTE OOM as oasis 4 caieruin cc auc ala mer iioia sToiala te aie A 10 00 
Rev. J. K. MacGillivray 2 00 
GEGMOI, EV EGC orteaeeis crartaiaes ss 'olois aly bale elas eie tele aie cunyehelaiel® 25 00 
DTT NOMS ee ceieoinea ice eae ae pies anleie.e'h busi eioueGus ave eles sieves $1,500 00 
Sy Apt eG eI BAe, VW GUISiA ores ¢ 01s osiewerouries. er 50 00 
MLSs LOSS Ad TOL. atecgrsiaieie cc's »laiess pivin'sasevete iouel sts stainia\e «ale 5 00 
Pega agoha Zp a Shas terdole| en AN Ren eC Oat OO OCR carte 25 00 
AT So eACLIAGIUILO sy ESO Cian creo isis caisiip) sion (eis 9 ince) oc 0610 616 0r ale) ep 1 00 
BUY TEL AP SEO WOU cto sles re sdtns ais ol ais duguel iy alo inoue nip sis euelei=levotetone 50 00 
Mary Poster Brymer s. + ciccics scapes avo 90,0010 015,01 a's 5106 25 00 
Mary Foster Bryner (MexXicO)......+.csescecsseseee 25 00 
SS TE DS Seen HNO tr ema irre ic DORA Siemens 5 00 


LUG. IBispee | (ONE YEAI)ieici:2 sissies aie.eir visi sw lsiol* tials o'o/¥ 2 00 


195 


$1,223 00 


816 00 


450 00 


150 00 


390 00 


545 00 


443 34 


261 00 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 

Sip es Obdonimallinn aacogodoaaados 
Edward T. Clissold........... 
Davidw@er Cookiasuseucuics anteiosrs 
Mr. and Mrs. C. EB. Clark 
BDU SH MOOT or cre re we eae ee te to fen cain le toile naiie stoke se'lete fate Tateystaxeverseel poeete 

Bert CASHIMA DI. sire oases seisreisueisscousiesecace aco spetevalepetere cbomsrchereet an 

A Geiss re] Doyo s aceite CeCe COE SOA OOD rion do cinced 
@larenGes Ti, DEP eS Wis eis dsmieies alee cleisiejowiece g steetinereeiee ats 

Miss AG aay DEM ereSt ans e cir inte io eie re eyore erea erates epee 

J. D. Dempsey (one year)......... wo) alolielsio/aielais eee sterele 25 00 
Evanston Avenue M. E. S. S., Chicago, (one year) 10 00 


Wir eas CON GRY CAL) ciscorsic to msisiclniciole cineca yori torsos 5 00 
IMISSS CHES ee del Ola Micraccsete we onetsssvnisl snatches ice eten reel aekerals 5 00 
GE ELINA OMe eer iiares siete orn: shor ece eves suet ataporstets lols tovaiereiaeicve iene erates 10 00 


Mrs. Mary F. Hurst 
Florence Jeffers 


5 

5 

Mr. and Mrs.” Everett- Ei JSOHNSOM: fierce erasers = cts eraatcle 5 
MISS Sd CAM te aIEIO SON 1s, carsternes) cas ors) seinionetererareh keaiete carck 5 00 

Miss Ethel M. Kay Al 

Ww. D. Kimball ae 


cn wlavenerpeheveiis. epereve cunutaven staeleu ear es Tepenel aera vereceiies 00 
MENS! PD c Sib PUTETS OM vatrorerere: one oer evel akaneks/Kceperstaveteietans laiaierensteisre 25 00 
Mrs Stel uO VElAING acs. cee ere cave te ee ois hemnioiereee tre taetelete ate 10 00 
Miss> Vireinia ME TaInns. s..:s watshersmeis tele eretche eieteves eter 5 00 
PE EDN adel aiaysracacal hie 81 Wartia Auk igre afereralend atte eo neeeR ee een 10 00 
Wis aid Mirse bts WV. lucy Ca: c.c oc manera cinttares seme eee eens 30 00 
Mrs. Anna H. Matthews (one year)..........++.... 5 00 
GeO We IMDTITOP Ss vies execaicie tie oie cicjei sieielces uve ea.0 aecoterorerereets 10 00 
ARAL MNMITELS «pierces gi vleze eines waves elo cle-wroveve ieveie teeters etna 50 00 
Mranlns IMGEHIETCSH™ (57. star aj te eiauete ol ceotererciaaiantaiiebes weerenre 33 33 
Dr: EB. wMoorehead |. (One Veer ine ere occ t re mreisteicin ls encore 30 00 
Si En McCrory. Conor year) ore cre are eve eeavereieiiancie eieratencnents 25 00 
Miss: Content Patterson (One year). ccna. ue scoseenibee 2 00 

Sal SER OUI Chiicya evans conntenay oreo ales at cva tier nG teins ete laoren ete neheiete 10 00 
Miss SANner Su meny cat canteras ern cietn serene mite cure ieherceiome ieee 5 00 
Sacramento Bible Class (one year)..............06. 10 00 
Miss: Janel Walker COne: Mear)o~«o «cscs cee peer rie ee 3 00 
Miss Nellie, Wa Pe OM OL siccs are csley aleueceite -cllgnoilealpceiaccheseieeuecuiioneta 5 00 
IMTS dia kice VV IILO EE COMONY CAT iuiavetsc cusrsisraire coierers cmos 10 00 
DEM VVALLOLbeCONEG Vea) ccs el vicleisraiets Mhetanareaatere ec rerenerh ttics 30 00 
AC NVIOLIS: CONES VOL) cetecerers ce tice ieehoinios olin iciere: cients 100 00 
Wesleyan Bible*Class (Cone°year)iicc. cece. cus cctinecce 75 00 

——— $12,753 00 

BINA NVA ersten oe are tacit ral one satus 'aleme a fale fos atatoteteroreiatots etemuceere aenien: $ 250 00 
Je evan ATCOPMA tbarsssiecsaie eis se Ne tis ea alee a nee eer Tae ae 50 00 
SOT MANEAP ESS saa Sieve prone siete ele Slctev ace vtele eietecereinres entiaes aerne 2 00 
SUR sArbozast «(one year) Sac tn nee renee 5 00 
John. Gy Baker: (OnG-YeAar) asi nieces ect aeaeesee scene 10 00 
Miss Gertrude Brownings ones olccratemeriitenn eerie 3 00 
AGAM GEL Bartel sansa ee baw Oa cieiecsmslne mele © ae poate 10 00 
Miss: ‘Ina*Burton «(ONE year) iris.s. odessa cneewedceds 3 00 
Mae“G Burton COne. Vieaih) an aae asian state aveieirateneeie sere teen 5 00 
Revs Wii Nie DPESel ve Ss Fee sire cpaioteetn eleva Toratatten tem 10 00 
Wim N. Dresels Sunday-Schools ao. cscs sane cnn ee 10 00 
Geo. DSvinenGOmemy Car) asic wei sraloeee tle aoe ere oat 5 00 
Be Ge SRiberhardtanasnnet. cone te tie ee ceeeee ro hens 5 00 
He aLloyd sherrish(One pyear.) secs cee cameae en 2 00 
Himer EH. Hungerford (one year) o...cnscsescncenene 5 00 
WW CSREES 5 Aaah St ousiaretersvao ri avarnenisce ereke toms tekeie teteecte eae ee 25 00 
Prank Hartman "(onenxyeat)in caenrebc atte enacts nena 10 00 
HKrancis Hodson (one year)ecny acme senna: 10 00 
Emmet HB. Jester (one year).. 5 00 
Miss Louise Koehring ..... 10 00 
Geo. B. King (one year).... 20 00 


Andrew Kramer (one year) 
Josiah: MOrristae ste eres 10 00 
W. 
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INDIANA—Continued 
Be So) MOReiSe(ONe’ VOBT) cic ca vies oem oy eaicd av nateees $ 00 
Go Mo Reinvehl Cone: year)'sc ess ten ccc 0kie coe chsaatees 10 00 
PUSAN GoetGW (ONE, VEAL) ei c0.5 0 sere vciiac ois vice snnee 1 00 
BE, ORGIES i Gis. sve chee CHO Wa Et hk t OU eee eeEe 10 00 
St. Paul’s M. E. Sunday-School (one year)........ 20 00 
Sracesoykes (one: year) jocaise hase nc veins Gale 1 00 
Mrs Ruths A. WO0dS vac cece ele nena ered ca osn coe ee 1 00 
Jed WUAIDPOOK.. (ORGLVECAT) o-oo ieee cs peaceeesasenee 5 00 
Chas ©. Ward. (on6 Year in voce taccdeceas on ele sale 5 00 
—— $1,329 00 
DESPA vt ctecaien mers Os is aegis o: ain ales hale otstotare arn cian teboralacale eroha ae $ 200 00 
PABSOCIOLMON. COHEC VEAL. och aictcle citlosidies cletetie a erties ere 200 00 
Association, ‘by As. Wellsivns:. ieic1< sisla lolol stetea"eielelere aleve 200 00 
ue Cy Borgan iB bis aravcls otalatefaetersiaiev stata teats ciclals atohaerNekatel aekete 5 00 
Ty WV PIE Aare ate! aatetersiat ior falaieietotevasa iar hale' aerators aito.a%e «crate 5 00 
der al” SP UERD erates rae a haiatene Svaereciatata Sateiata oral ul syal'sfelaraiavelb skaters 25 00 
Stanwood United Presbyterian Sunday- Schools. Hracere 5 00 
BULn ipherke 22.05. ae'es Salle Sele auicics aeniclate saat Os wigtea are 5 00 
——_ 1,535 00 
eee 
Ce, Dickey aise. be. RRNA Ser Arar gral ohsiiel ain evciat tel hebateh rate $ 25 00 
ey RS METS TSAI EN Hata da Gill ats ara, Sale’ el dla asic aXe. « Olelagtiielaslecama’s 10 00 
ed 105 00 
FCANSAS Hoe oes occ cs es. 
S. L. Armstrong 
John F. Brown.. 
Mabel Bentley 
Mrs. J. H. Engle....; 
eh) ANU Se cae occ es 
Mrs, Effie B. Frost 
Bo bt. (Guepler..c oso aaeanneee ees 3 
Monn. Gow Halshte. cules tsatere fais 
DOW ISP YS ciao otal oo atalsiaseiacter a 
MAS VV AS EV Sees sacle sl salar wiles de .aretenle 
iW. i. Miulenzenmary.erns.-jcatels's asters ete eis 
Presbyterian Sunday-School, 
irs Wary ida SELGNE crciele ces ehsiy 0 suavdal adnate vate ete eeeasnte 5 00 
—— 1,968 00 
BE EN Cay acento io azesave a aisins= sauna a pieters: isa viataede etl eieleielah syria $ 300 00 
Miss Sree. CATCHACACONM cit eine ere «ate aieleisvecus(eusvd the die « 00 
Baraca Class, Presbyterian Church, Ludlow (one 
fo EY Ao 0 et Ai eateeieng eetipeire, ape en te Rh i pA AN AC iy PP NEE A RE 2 00 
Minnic Mo Brunner (ONG Var)... s< tec ac we omen nstere 2 00 
Clifton Crescent Hill M. E. Sunday School.......... 10 00 
Crescent Hill Presbyterian Church (one year)...... 5 00 
PGR Eee ee ORIN Soa olcs aircie roy iteTel one! Ciste.eratioithe(a pyieibss' ei sieuesSErats) 073 5 00 
Association, by J, Shreve Durham... <caivcccsssciceie 100 00 
TEST, oA WETENGNLE fed © a 3 014 Dee arta th Oe ERS A 1 00 
EI NOM EIR Cael saisterers lave aioe 3 aisle, <ro/se\€ o\.e\oiele/vivisi« ajele's: 0) ol" 1 00 
emai Werte PS TISESUIEA otc pie oo: O15 gue wi spa aisjare «0 dhe e apie. 6 jew aie 5 00 
Juvenile Missionary Society (one year)............ 20 00 
MEAS WEI TOON Carel eel drlosisiaseotie are(dielsvaiei a.eip, “agyeoty biacalerals (eres 10 00 
CG. A. McDonald (ONC Var). acws.ccicec cs cane sine siens 5 00 
Lucy Mahan (ONG Year) wauscccnccccccsevccciveresus 10 600 
Presbyterian Sunday-School, Ludlow (one year)... 2 00 
PR ORUT IMT CO merce alin cs cr ptovase, <ielessiais cavers) a sl s'oiee chele elniele ia even 50 00 
TV Sea LOMA rectayiarovare. steca\evereisye niays' zie dl © lniajeleloie) pend ie! «, 0:01 ake 50 00 
ETS Se SUNS ms COL Sraisretctoiucts/ottts’s scalars sirveroeloareleidvoreeaneg« 25 00 
Mins SUC By SCOU MIRADA) 2. 2c ke oie orbiclelejelessaisisiovciereie ss 10 00 
ee STMT CONS VGAL) «iz olor ta sia1so.c'als pisiviol\myoinrelehela)a ake 25 00 
PS OURA ERE IN Ose Ay ise aieieso.ciaialap nienel vials flare sinia hotel oie le ahaiaiein 25 00 
Miss Catherine Van Arsdall.......cceereccecsesseee 5 00 
AWA, ig) WEKIRASE I ibionone dinon orb uocdadommnnononc anni 5 00 
Virginia Avenue M. E. Sunday-School, Louisville 
(Gaiaveyt a ie Meee SS GF O NU GbODe Mine On omaenon. sees 5 00 
verry La, VV AISOID cpariete ia e/s\e] Sieiel oN e¥ele aleteiay eo e1eieteiels, 6, st4h0i's15)0 1 00 
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KENTUCKY—Continued 
OMIM GRAY, UW BAI CS ia iay wr aranesaveereac colaltsrountershadeidvarcnttenntetere) onal $ 5 00 
MONT ie DAV AS ce nlepel ovate: ofc esaisterarara arse) al ehaimre </ncel eerie rece tataN a 10 00 
eo ee Siofesera vel. dieiwievetevetaie-sbersieraiel acai ol of Ste teesene orerere eoictaea is ose $ 333 33 
(EXC) Cae eR IAS See SCOOT One LES cies TES 5 00 
Ww. rel acd Marion ‘Lawrance POI AS Vi. osvaie acres 25 00 
OV Abe WV oe WLOOLC ay acre. anc) eres nusieia co lolsininraxejaxerel ein topmaetetenataners 5 00 
BEVEen SEL MNT OTN © ora: stag elles eon evlereyarase elicnarchal'siaiale site mmalece, syelerat toteteteterene 100 00 
LABRADOR 
Mr,_and Mrs. J. Wilbur Chapman Sales ieivel palate 25 00 
Gers Patter sOn ee es oie se ethic ae ore wees were Rmeraicoetee 10 00 
Ws IAS MGTCAS OMS Sin sccrevaeverdesl cle ie cuoel el Molise: ote leans eielerarare 10 00 
TEAOS:, Ei WALKERS Fe soa cave Se Nee ee ee oes ater eree 25 00 
NETS RAVAN GISON ct aars eo ctarticicre sie rertolctensrersicte eratecre loners 5 00 
IWUAINGTE OB Ar eiece clrastovonntotatercone oy rotenattontantanctejaiseckstone iste naterstcions $ 200 00 
MATINEE SS oo iaianc. cloaca sueatn aiatah cal nar cistetsteteiscler ska chataate enetcraerpttets $ 150 00 
INVA CH Bates oe rave cranciacerersin tates oe nislbierohartotelene era ciovene ote 00 
NIA RYE A NID picsitacs en cieraitre eovsvestotug wiaraiei sielorsteveletniny skeceietters $ 50 00 
MEXICO 
Mrs: Brances Bik Clleyaorn qacccicinn ome mame ates torte $. 10,00 
CHSCOCCEW Mla IS sus cc cits e creveierste sines ccnrerererniaesreh rtesenic viete 12 50 
AVEKA TEA GE = ELOY Vit. ctarc sre mzare eel cles tueloreey Siniayaaearehenercrercheteveie 100 00 
Cr; SCOEEV Williams (ONG YOR:T) aenclsniale siesleroiciaecesiereters 20 00 
del DU CUHAPMIAT <. chvc.iis.c ccesece sere cele o feeieresstal sie eneveerene 100 00 
MASSAGCEUWSET TS sini ceticirericiaeilosioemnle atevereieteleleietcietreieiete $ 500 00 
GEO SW COE cheat crn eqare oan sia aeavel arazeier argreieee) akakare ereisietetele 2 00 
Plamillton aS." Conan twinaccreisieren corer eceaiert oie avecmnncie es 10 00 
HUZADSERORB DAW CSc csccereaceletistaisteueteresiclmerotmate eerste retorts 100 00 
JOS. Me Horbush (One, VERE Gane cw cicie-clss\elevsl cher seersverereiete 5 00 
Hirst Baptist Church- Cone Vearyio. v.raciccm sles snicteleles 5 00 
FSGS Ar ER, SEPA ate vorsversy sere s chorea oierelaee: stelerictere eects 5 00 
Wiss Bertha: VEPartehoOrnsyccocmessecocvsleysiarereerslnersttenerreterere 5 00 
Mires VW.uNuklartshorn: (One year) ccc sec ieteicice sls cs 125 00 
Dirss WAN. Martshorn (Cone! year) octane ac necwcciers 500 00 
Copley <OSS000 VIMCa CHAIN. catasicrete ofetstenslaetepenitenicnn 5 00 
TCL TGA Ny odie wie carewteraiece See bee ein erate autora i aerate sietenrem meee $ 500 00 
Manny Co Ba lCOMcrmecag curses sicie ew ice eamenencie meter ten 5 00 
ANSON, IBOSKSIMA: “ir. cs cswenateveis woven bievsiavernferaterebele/acam okteiene c 25 00 
Ge OW: 2 Campbell, CONS VCE P ims aecteciues ecto ne wcsintaiereleterese 5 00 
CRIED GUTS Vins nt ete lonareretoretauahe terete bteinteiesetacertteneser heltaateteisiaehs 5 00 
Grace Reformed Sunday-School (one year)......... 10 00 
Mrandenbirss: Geo. (Oo JIS CGn. ais ccicisie memvetsre sien reneniere 10 00 
MISS), IDLO hE OUGEL SOM. ae 6 careces/ sie cers Gieretetenexera inusterere 5 00 
A FES SPELLS OTs es sre tus oubcors to teias Syessuese: srecedecste ore aeoen atetore aus toner ty 5 00 
TS TENG ROTM OI as eel anerereravea phaiteres thas beas soo eneascoisnnyorere Mavesoheeekeleners 10 00 
MPS2) OUI CELIO Ss toss lose ciateceteisleterotoeonuater vuieie wremuere recreate 100 00 
Mrs. David Ti. Holbrook (one Year)n «sc. cccan ae esietete 10 00 
Log Cabin Sunday-School (one year).............. 3 35 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Eee See aitovehs: aselecelisl eas 7 00 
Hsther Lynam (one year)..... 10 00 
BLK Monroe noses hee 50 00 
Mrs. BE. K. Mohr. 2 00 
Bs As MEGPRGRSOralttey cette ote can ee ete peeneeeee 10 00 
Chas. “We Bickel: (Onn VeCaD) inch sacecbarenvacsbelrteioeier 5 00 
Mrs: Julia tWAs FROG |. cc t aaere boaters ercseteleheerceae ier te 10 00 
Ruby: Mi Ran Galler icccc ana tevetie tancieicsert esealatln erecta nionetate 2 00 
Christabel: “Sawy6r Vit weeereiiewin ole ieeie scans, crete orate 5 00 
Dr. Wo de, NWALS ON. oo Picaata cats aeesee etic erceemeteycteteinie rete tes 5 00 
PAU) VCoMWALLEN Ay plawhreo eleeleer nents ehaielotens cocivtorerens 25 00 


$1,645 00 


1,405 00 


225 00 
600 00 


465 00 
150 00 


687 50 


2,516 00 


2,386 35 
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MINNESOTA ........ sacs en 200 fe 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Dietrick: etererare 10 0 
Ee PGR Rca se eee isn Tc REE ek kc RNa oc Rakencls eae 00 
First Prespyterian Sunday-School (one year). Nictestate 25 00 

EAMMEGAQONG  VOAL) so Susanah owe eh areca ce Gee 10 00 
Cc. EB. yo tana Se os 5 00 
PR RECLE: ERIE Cae ab cots Wee eee ce Ek 5 00 
ile ORC CARUEAL oyu, 2 cise aus lute aale vores Metal shetelatstersieroait aa 10 00 

IESE SSS 21 2 pe En Sa ey tk Oa RAR ard rae $ 200 00 

DREN MR re cic alates tron eaten ele Moi ae IS eee $. 333 338 
Paes Wada) Beara’ x. nce esos eee cae me atane vera akcinte Sictats 5 00 
Miss Mabeb. te - Bellevue oat crn hncee ooteec a ae 5 00 
EN ADDS: ai ber ss et Cerne cee ee ee oe 5 00 
Py Fie cdl DSOlie« wes ome en eee etn oi me amine a 5 00 
Rig Nil aid 236.2 2 ia coy rm ee os a a a rte Se eR 10 00 
Philip SEM melas anc acta eae wk eee Se wes oan etorere 5 00 
evs Aine, SOW RIT BEGET cer oe abevcis' alee serwie te ocera:'9.o1d pa hatarelegovee « 5. 00 

ADI D PARMA RIE EN as a Rares a alt yticiale aalasde’ eres slsia sstarars $ - 95 00 
ani EOE AINE EMU Ci cslctera sis eels wise oon. wile a ‘draue/e Intpl eidre Be 10 00 
Reve tt Aw CaAraanary COME VEAL) pacs sscsccscsee ne soc 20 00 
BS Ue a US SCT i Sp ee ee ere ee 5 00 
ABSOGIALION, by By WV WALIACES. . 50s sciciscerescescase 5 00 

DS ES EAN SSPCAN rola cic 5, 0/aiuia acu ccs wives 0.4.08 ele Baits Aalsisiowieete win sie $ 200 00 
Margaret Ellen Brown...... pimatotalsistate ie sletalerethgialetlsiad 5 00 
Pim. MROCMAN- (ONG FORT). ccics cwleec oceleweisce cise ces 10 00 
First Christian Sunday-School, Lincoln (one year).. 5 00 
STE Sa EP ARIC OL a argc cis yn zg) cic ros aro Sioiatec\e oleie erelsars eth rare 100 00 
UES eae ity ISUTUE f éraiae ois Si eiaveunte gore siel slo iei one siete SYsnaiel sia's 5 00 
PRR ei Coe Wii sa PAO le aa atenevetstousi cinta: s wisi ois iar etn) cca eists eel sis! «t 2 00 
Hees MCVey , (ONG Fear) eng oso osc aces o-2 becrelslepeerele ote 5 00 
WV a MIS OIME I GMO VEAP)... i011. 0.5 oie stele Oreisie sieleveteLelel ters 10 00 
Philathea Class, Second Presbyterian Church, Lin- 

GOI CODE BERL) tic ciate oisleleleavipis Ge eae e elas eye 00 
Mrss i. Aj Prexicr (One YCAar) \.c.ceicies ss icle-n's <\ore(s'e pinto 5 00 

De PRIA eri tel ore ine oragcis He ania isola enielnieiaseeee tac ee ewes $ 100 00 
BAL param) (ORS WAT Yo sans oa 'cre ace eve ec sania’ oooh elserete 60 00 
Woe PAALEHCE a NICBCIE. iy oia'ela\d cise sale ao) eoataus ajacets sie sraleiere/ape 10 00 

PE SERNA FRET eRe slg poor on oisie oie OM o: e10h eve: mateo oll ere reums eC oraTae $ 125 00 
VV WR IAIN oral soe) oe ayoiciet a wore /alalofatd uve! (eis) bun oin'la, o/s isle 10 00 
(GEE DET 1G) eS, 8 CAA Caister PACCHIOISC RPO ar: 5 00 
iE Grek BY CE ook ais asin eine aoe bine hi eiiice Miao [alot aurie.el s761 5 00 
PLO le pL OUC reetioiteirtale alelaiors a 18/6 57> steisie ous ayebin hole aiet= 10 00 

Me Vad ev FXO bs Wek re tarenclio-aiuwle’e cies Ricle, J claias ove) Pane care eievs o'e-ei010.'¢,9/ 512s $ 600 00 
PA eh eet eV LUIS OTE Meas c.ctets sia tice cine vrciaia!eivic cin\0 2 a aje'sve.ei ele! est 00 

PEASE es Gh ep ore ccs) ie ees so ee Si siaeie a oe ARP ayn oo $ 50 00 
BUN IC CNN ao oc cis cia cieinie v/aroislace oie a esac ssie/e or ei ar sieeimieieie ara 10 00 
Oe ee oe tote 8 oo ola oinleie etre a. clelelava enisleia eusiove is wiemal acsiete 10 00 
MVE re une PEL Es PALACE 511 ioun'elei als? aleisie.sisis ore op api ofeie eleucceisia 5 00 

NEW YORK Gee. cscccce BOGOF AC RAEI COB ORR CIDASaA $ 850 00 
RE ae Wie EYeUICNY 2 orotate) o oinialoie el lea eieleie'e o°o\s10.0)4'6\s/ele\6\9'<,¥ 0\s/5/e\e1 else 5 00 
Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-School, Lockport.,... 3 00 
D. Stuart Dodge (ONG Year)... ..c..ccvccvvrrcecces 200 00 
DW ee AU NINE CTT alinret sce tatersiy Ue rete s. nla) caasevase Mieteteolnieielyy satovers.ols 10 00 
Gia REGU Crt occas on wield cer wala onan ace wieliehe eae sie siereie 5 00 
PLCEDErom eee EVATEIS cere oipiasieisieie ove winieien Se isin shelsialelisrelels]s 10 00 
Miss May Hudson (one year)......--.-eeesscevecens 5 00 
Sitmon ie wea Wale cra cirresielnte’ <stetocat atea\csteMueleiaye olalelthaiersis 5 00 
enry: GS. DACODY.... cs iss ciclo oe vielwie pic sisia\e cisiniele\sisioiln's : Re 


William G. Lightfoote......secccscsceccsceccceccers 


199 


740 00 
600 00 


1,120 00 


365 00 


976 00 


390 00 


465 00 


1,815 00 


225 00 
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NEW YORK—Continued 


Clara De LO Onl Saescssa tae ae wesloe ei easce dale etaieeeoenale atetavataai $ 10 00 
Os UB, - PAtrersOmin sonst ciesse a aeibtet s Savecdiavar eaterereumteyearaeraias © 75 00 
NETS So Wee SREY WOO cow os wie cls aitc ester Glee ictotom ekierorrale 10 00 
CHAS HOES LSet Ue re at orcs o orb ost Frat are oto yet sateen os Otel are eaetel areketaee Tats 10 00 
Pn Si NULIET ALY: s ren ovausteneisceinre iste tslcusls ior eheislinikorey ceaceteleteiet ter 10 00 
NEW ROUWINIDISA NID cs cassie isicisvolere el sletatoretotelsversinls olatetetetnterststers $ 50 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.$ at 00 
VER SEAN = FG ULCAIS aiarec ote clare ore ele oave tals fale fos oelle Stamey ee oo)te reer mre 5 00 
ER, SNLUPIAY; = (ONC: VCE ere ate aie’s) ors overe'= elele esi) sve ieierege ees 00 00 
WV0) Bee hennants CONE: Vea) ances ccatssis cletalceteyereieiee eretene 10 00 
NORTH -CAROEINA Se05eitiscctinwace.c eceetetes seem ersten see $ 66 67 
Colored= Association) scan nem seman aciesele se ere eine eater 50 00 
Rev. Lewis: Collins: (ome Year) ack sale di dasa elem ens cals 5 00 
Mrs. Wennie © SeNLOOr MCAS a srerea ecerasererstaccteieiarcraiie ofsienate 5 00 
NOR TE DAK OTAG rater tester arcane ot taiata cl atonatatetay aust oveieneloLciare $ 120 00 
TAL To en BAS HOD See er ciniee ace ores ausruravere treemeiestepeterestres elenerercvete lees 33 33 
RUB GMEI GIF Saas sce cecere caowsieissaa s eretalorayerete eae ie alone re toarere nti 25 00 
Mina TS Gel na uiees. ssc sie craves ave.ecaveeiersletsie siasenateleveierenere Seis 5 00 
cE ERY Nepal s (0c) VAR GN iiioari ao mncn ions OO Grin au reabe borer 5 00 
INTIS ST CAMIREL ATSC Mist ietatcteteis cereusun. che devs ciekaton ieeletteas sist ebomena cel eeatels 5 00 
Des As LOW SERS, sisi diss opiates Golem iereqe oie elses Uaisrecelbrslate sa 5 00 
MISS SMIS-BIATISEN were sre ccuie 6 cislsvchalar vis susie orale mus enor eeneneeeeeerere 5 00 
Wiebe. LUANG Boiss Sra was. de nene aualaqateis  aichalehars, oyepexsisca sie atenercda ctetele-s 10 00 
Mrs Martha DMS Cahraiseet csv cretescenstcve, wpe lecerovett sYolereworee tee 5 00 
SAMUC] Ed 2 CASE sree ce ori georeia ere cleceeel ote are eer mee eTenererS eerer Aree 25 00 
WV TE OP ACIS INO Western cinicuccsccherstarcin, cast uate er et wial aves ehcrs eee cere 80 00 
IW Ss WARGO oo sos ciacine oe vem nstoncia ts te Oeste 10 00 
Wie deo Widdificlds Cone: VEar)) de ccs cisitene steve creates lerstets 20 00 
NOVA: SCO TAS es iferc ie vreretenetatice sheers sushelintorsny eta torerevedytetene ere $ 100 00 
Maud, Bis; Chrisitietec sess srteic tase ot cicrete sine coe clement 10 00 
IIPS 5. Fst Git aa spatscaretersscne ooaved wvdie « vrsie eer erelove eters eeree 5 00 
Ni ROCK Wy SLIM COME NY:GAI) cavers cierersus icles ¥ ereinis rereremtee oie 10 00 
QED TO seciras aitan shaded, osecareyvajer sie usin ol seals si exevene uct asia ses kate mere stare mires $1,200 00 
IMSS MBSO@SSIC! AUTOM; s3.0 cals, creloiere forsturcslnheterotewerertorcicna catia 1 00 
NETS: MIKI OE OF 5.55 ls re rexsisvocersiorercljorsic cote rate tallesoteteverstetevensy ale 10 00 
OLS BORE NANI a) ete aveieers cieiwstel olctewcsrenmeriete eel cumreielie revere 20 00 
Bea. oe AOR OIC Ob rae ORC inna cry 10 00 
Mrs, SBesserer (onesyean)icuscancsoenterene ete 10 00 
Mrs. Phebe AS GCUPtISGErs skiers icine cisuereetere >more ereterenaieie 10 00 
He Cwrenidland Cone), Vea) cis.cnecciemcve eestor erate 5 00 
ERE CAO ID OEM are crele- a eiere eae el Ee er be cueieeioeletere cree aacio ements 10 00 
GY Eat ELL OY ONE OT viele brand veesor, eran: seevavere tein whehenaveceieiane: anes atts 25 00 
Dik Ge NM L OMCs «share oat oust n ms eten-eha euokhisv are wlharec bere mtalens (easter 5 00 
Jt Aig SRR 5: Aare s urei olaseve erstapeicte olai dunia eroyoreia etary elersimvelate erie 1 00 
PE CON GATS W OO ieinis, sso tterere tate sco oie Guest Topatnoe aherers eaeneiamiCree 5 00 
Sis GE MRUIN TZ ne crs eke in rake Slo See aioe eRe aOR intere eee 5 00 
GE PV STD A a aia ecaraesesusas deets colo teres careceretter eterno ny cee eae ees 2 00 
ROVe Chres Staeplers c vane vere vos tere wisllon eu scersvekereiocmeeeete 5 00 
DP Schoonover, Conelsy Sar) hates cee necreresien nee reere 10 00 
BA Ta WOUIE’. § ete celetc tet miss trate ese. sometalanerom tate oevnerneterons 25 00 
OKLAHOMA ciixieratecs tints srovers atea siete: uneracsteretene tee auatereliaeterer oie $ 133 33 
A. Ri sGATP DENTE Be Cow capa d arora ee te eco Sie ainiehiseas eter erste rete 5 00 
First Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City (one year) 5 00 
Holcomb Bible Class, Oklahoma City................ 10 00 
Tvin GS Richardsonwcown wate skiieciteistecociciineceees 5 00 
ONTA RIO seis Sishistave a sve slate wlatetacreiei ar ensiouchatebocctors 


Theron Gibson ... 
Wm. Hamilton 


$3,244 00 
150 00 


480 00 


370 00 


870 00 


355 00 


4,027 00 


465 06 
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ONTARIO—Continued 
LE SI GUNS yas teas NS Ise ae ee ne ooo 25 00 
BO Wee eee EOPEVDOLE Y 6 siccu o.cc0.c-ccd Wacieivesoase 0 Siem eeisieis 5 00 
OREGON $ 100 00 
RR TS 5 555,10, 0 Sera <larielare nei ape, Gaia GO eale SoS 25 00 
Sep eee AERC ODD 7c 5 0 con as yew Sietxicge ahem afin are stasis 5 00 
Maree Wile, Deepa. once a ceeetion cores msec se 5 00 
RE AUPE SON <5. <5 ore, aamate acta tata ee ee eo. 5 00 
ars el aS. CHESU1 Os ser. te. ae ee rere ee 5 00 
Miss Grace AU. Gilling sococdedacnec ss ie osieeecteaeos 5 00 
Pe PTR OUE Site nora c hu cfussie ore cee eee ete an 1 00 
Bn An: MAOR SE we Sai < arstaresie aoe cee oe arate een atte 35 00 
Shass Ay Phipps soos cee ee een ee se ne 10 00 
Rey. and ire: Schwabentands 28. clade ccanctaene 5 00 
CAGE A Tc 6 EN ork: ee nies fainfersieiew wince eicierena gots sce stte 1 00 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS t 
By SM Was RAGS WAY ccinic oes ociece sie «cies PS SARE BIC oR ABR $ 25 00 
PENNSYLVANIA $1,250 00 
Geerse DV VBaile yin. cicisilas arcaiete a oe aha ateieteeral acta atararetenete 100 00 
OEE, ee RRL ET choi Seas! atelaetarala ala gree vor eal eochaheole'ece arole erates 10 00 
PURER eA TEC arcs ter als pafall's Sid o(?otare le ia /aitel ete lebate\eiet <re"e clare aXe ote 5 00 
SE REO TES EAL) erase site or oo ae he alate aire ae eioise a ale ae 5 00 
Epworth M. BE. Sunday-School, Philadelphia......... 5 00 
ESPANA LCR COURS) ose tee atarere ore 0 sala cotetel'o ee aieis einen we citates 5 00 
MIPxanGerel, MiNWMeyo ss cers cooks © lol nadn amas ecle 20 00 
SOE ATT En SAV OS a tacoote late ciefate clevelele a atete viola Sater dhcterolafetalievete 10 00 
AEG EM EY esp COVSIAS & EHD GUS eee eR Se 1 00 
EE Ee WCC ase Or tape. ten cseretote ts Wielalorars oie wwii loreleranete oases 25 00 
PWN, eee SEIT. cscs. winters iuatate maa! ole wlelertvele oie olearstaiels aelerel tele 10 00 
Horace st. ‘STUN: VOM VEaT ec. cos ate cea cleveccrereicialeieis 2 00 
Ss as ERMINE HOMO —¥ CB) otereta'elayavalotana onto ttetmeler eres alevace, wera 5 00 
PRET GAVEL ET eR AAI Take co Notas lb (orgie of ala: thalatn\e’ a Aten ota tacoma ie elae 10 00 
POT “VVANUOH. | 2 5 ps 0:ate 'sisicleis pitt lehasie eee vie o.e sistalenate oe Bante cele 25 00 
Young Men’s Bible Class, Johnstown................ 5 00 
EPR Nie Es = Grea clea oi cy ay scale aletain tot otstotalssalecotatelotery aire e aha hate a) eiaheteeoote $i. 1100 
EPSON] By Se | RET Mls Bt De nee as ie a am andere eA ean O cio $ 100 00 
ASAAC VE VOTE OSS cts Poteet a Orcia ete -tet clalarel ole etelelatiatotcferetetareraare 3 00 
Providence Lithograph Company.................... 100 00 
SOU MPC AOL TINA feshaaiteete’sccigiele‘cletolele aM) steicters ac o.chens $ 166 00 
ASSOCIA IOM UOTE! VEAL Vis oie slstoialaiaiaialale soi lelsieiems ore = ereiers 333 33 
Primary Dept., Greenwood Presbyterian Church... 25 00 
PANTY TSC TOIS OI |e volate cls oleselelaiclelololelerelslerotoletete!atairalovolatNoue 5 00 
Se ERY Mie Phe VAIN ol ctctcir ie 'ole we ateie pleinte oloteleieta elalatels laiaite’e siete $ 50 00 
A SANCHUELON. (COTG | SICEIN) atclete alolelelelelaletielaote slere sldicletleve(avetete 50 00 
SLUT GE eTUTETLCAG vein isles sic oisi aietaioleldolbiotele\s «itis a%8 esse #'e = 25 00 
SOUME a AIS OMA coir cistatatclelaiocsheweiarelotebatar et aioho trial acetalevalete) cng a $ 100 00 
Pa IS UC tae Malte ciel a rete stencil ciel el ate tMehe eles ihe cata itaratet sree. 10 00 
NES Daan OT ESM Metcine cates wislcletetvenre siews's s ainitel a atel ote 2 00 
SG aATe CePA LOTIVD SOOTY als lets cre ores oi el viele telols v's"e ie aleincerenstove alee 10 00 
"ERIN TEES 74 Si kate ho. ccd doa I OES pt teececeses $ 200 00 
Junior Department, Second Presbyterian Sunday 
SCHOO ee NiCr IIS mips tel lelelote oletotuslalaide s\n tretele pis ol eter 00 
ST Toy seen nif cs05 ee Gn GO CRE OO BMC OAD MDOT ROA Ore 10 00 
FSD GAC Stain AE RAR ACO GOMOOS SOCIO DOC OO Taco O PIO OAROD AT OA eG $2,000 00 
TAY We. AGA Sis... 2 onc cc cle cee ces aiccsiesssccinscccresne 00 
William G. Bell...... ROA Ae COSCO OR DUOAEL GUDEC 5 00 
PEO PBT oes caesreielereloteloletstatete stereos Hor 20 00 
Calvary Baptist Sunday-School (one year).......... 10 00 


201 


$ 930 00 


606 00 


75 00 


4,465 00 
330 00 


609 00 


921 33 


275 00 


366 00 


645 00 
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TEXAS—Continued 


PV AIOSETICHS ers rtrore, neiaxarcsiie ave earn ohdie ney eta ranioeetaee SO $ 


Yi K- FIUdSONS (ONE VEar)sn cco aes ome oes Nea Heer 
AED and ONES) Bi vet  IMLOP SAN aiecetevetolar eis weet tevelseeteyenermincats 
ASKS Le EROD OLES OMG 2 claret voniaresetacoyarctaele le anata eetenete 
ECOVat Atle VOC UOR tat wicks’ stetoisie/o7dialtety tolet ctarelot clon steten teaetetreenents 
El. FROG OLS 3 ciara tote aieteres cratetevener siccal Sislotel ear hoagie: Sie tater eancteamaaas 
PROD CEES VAI SOI. scetehercncicisceychoTeva'slrerouatel etatistale otelsher mnaspetatat svete 
Robt. Me Webb. (one year) nsec s seers s sew aslo 
woune ewe Baraca Class, First M. E. Sunday- 

CHLOOLE wis Sisvere vs a ets lata lac tava’ siielaiweya's'-o' a its tots lets tu inicTenior ieee 


UTC ATU ESA Tika, svatetoteeteng vs oxol ot arera mato ete ora cclnns tocatoy era¥ ofatretetatevas shel teteiemstete $ 


WA WRECUINIDANS Cecchi tic AO RODS Ones CHASA orion COAnn on anorota $ 


Rev. I.-S. “Anderson AEE AO ORCU CoO RICA Te eRe eS 
Wain. OSORCATTIASt OM. >. lacmticriaasceteie dene cee ears esnet 
PON Calayy CL x ie satateretre ene teneri eat beter trices tens onesie 
ES ye Hl VOOM Wi stone lareneu sie uckesesevelsccre tone rens eke tale aeteattensUevetietexeroce 
Mrs. liza 2P Neale: Coney ean) er isisrasisisssstes neces cele 


WASHINGTON, EASE (5; ccs nc ao. neermanseeisteie meno $ 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Duerfeldt (one year)........... 
LOE OR Sore se ous tose he Le Ae OTETE ose he ences Gene Ie TR EE 


Rev. “Se 1B: nt Ractenc tease eae catia ois nisin team IRee Sk eee ee 


WASHUNG TONS OVE Silt sere louie loianeie crnwiensinte plate eyaretecetetece $ 


ASSOCIA TORE CONC SY-CAB) i wit creietcta leu nucssps ele anh aus. dec atone 
Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-School.............. 
IDES TOUEStOM. CONS Y.Cal)i- ta etaeitetreintetanmnterieric mee 
Miss: Olive Johnson (One, Vear)’. <.cecicc ves ice ce nn 
VOTO hws mee LOL DS etctaininne aieus tinue teatn alte te ceualoraie cussions tome eetenur 
Chester sho TENOMPSONS crete me sire cisun a hinlece crm aneverare teres 


WIE ST VILE GUN VAN ie re ssreveverornconons VarcvedalieinvelbieYelniauesatenenetefeeteheterstete $ 


esiie Jacobs! ATNol dia. Go cawismien wane Praia Seca eRe 
IVELSS: MeV GPE IID core av cianees anus, see ove valefeteceiene Pezcrsseretecenerers 
IME SENS (ETE Ol s(CONES Ya TL). erscsne-s aus cererons ote cciete nares teceeneke rele 
TT Marcellus; Marshalls Cone! yar) chic wines se te arsine eve 
Nellie: Oszo0d® Cone Syvear) i aista siete cet ered a eee arerc ul 
ZOLA: TACT DOME. svateleiee canevelen seis aalstaveelavfenkis Gans saute ee 
Mrs. J. P. Shafer 
ACTS Ge NINOS wicheieiessterniy eusvec auianetaretes 
MISS EUPIA mVVOlLS eveisietevsrvios ceric) ererearrans 


NMVISGGON'S TIN Gaitiacrieiis outer cre 
Association (one year).... 
FYPAN COSMAS TAY: CON w is i wis oroiais \cieabnsiiens eased tale puees Gavaertin sere eaeee 
First Congregational Sunday-School, Sheboygan.... 
Mira) BMG SSO iis. teres ane sitet tm sonkie. was vayfe ln es vatce len aslelmense wae ete 
Ws Je SCMelrotn: COME: Var) sare vies oles on crecserersiae neers 
Thos. Walhaces ONneGyeahitccen ceawciee on noice cee 


Robt. Gr Goodman, Inj :fory Panama «niin o mew 
Dora Pomeroy (one year) dhe Ghote te. arb lavensnoteteibe be extee ete ance aunt 
Mrs) BUDD CONE. CAI) jcc. svelelonetelsie te ahedeloreatoe tetera temaeieiaes 


() 
(oe) 
w 


— 
RPOWwWoOMNorN 


$6,577 50 


240 00 


500 00 


557 00 


747 00 


975 00 


1,088 00 


527 00 


90 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 
RODE Sere EUOUU icra ask oe eh Cr ie ieee SL $ 5 00 
SRCOPS AAPOR OETSON oe ss Socio oe oe COE oe iknis' sf meee oon 25 00 
WEST INDIES Pee 
Cuba National Association, by S. A. Neblett........ 
pias  INODLOLE ot os acs cee ig Ste acolee tevolsnstere siecs : 2 00 
RE CATO cs nid hte miele neo Mere ere eee 50 00 
Brame ws. TCH O, oc oi a atone nec ne oee 25 00 
Mean e. | MIGIGOT Coa taae owas oe tens Bead eee 5 00 
OSS MELE TROY: is sistacctice ca ee Om chance SET eae 25 00 
POPTORGEP VELCHIY Soca astat tates of cae eee 25 00 
Pers. 0. An BMANGOLON. 2 cewod cncocens eon oe es 1 00 
OO ROSIN SCPE sn ccc cae eae tee ae ae oe eta 50 00 
The Women’s Algerian Mission Band: 
Mrs. .JORRS EiCKS ee, ot ccc aa stocars $25 00 
MTEC diss RAW SOT eG ctcn colecees 15 00 
Mrs. eviews Ee eorcer oc oeade nt accp cane 10. 00 
Mr ad aur thc) WRI KET oe oc. cree coltlac’s os 2 sccnse 1 00 
51 0 
786 00 


UR BAINES reir re sore rea colors Sate oie oe sain iohay er cinlelaeeel avin Pei eee $ 250 00 
Pre OSEY (Vila, ESULIOE sinc, coco agains ote eieten aeiteat oe naan 95 00 
rE PE IUCICLY coe 2 Oe wines hon ase Se eee Seah ne ae 650 00 
ee EAI ORS ayia ca coder ore ca aiaialacholelayee mistejeivaee Tuboreon eines 250 00 
Spulam hem Eeh ert PL COT re lacie che oial oie nova ata/e ee ncaa Me acanein eo oneate 1,000 00 
ror Geo. W. Bingham, by BE. aX) Warren.) o:0<% esse 1,000 00 
Poet SOYA UbyuN. ON. EOartSbornac. © stewseacte sce wae ee 1,000 00 
eee eT TISITLTI Sy eos arp ora anne Oo Ait ceran ite ae lat ictete 500 00 
Mrs. David C. Cook: alesis Stata ie Erste eel a ave hie Ne Oe erdiateeta s areteieune 1,000 00 


Mrs. J. Wilbur Chapman, by Mrs. W. N. nS peace 1,000 00 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., by W. Hartshorn.. 1,000 00 


Bishop Geo. W. Clinton, by W. N. va iehors Bete t ie ayavavette 1,000 00 
eres, 129M, Danton, DY W.-M. PIATUSNOrn. Wis qc niesicte cies 1,000 00 
EROS OV, SENZCy. WLW... Na FIATUSIOLING, «dice ersloid oinuelorsie etaceis 1,000 00 
See EDC OU wre isliep cio ic eiminiteta ake: w winyalep Foi clnins (auele oe see ak iojausnates 1,000 00 
VEU DY SOS. PBILTY on aes ass csivrmg sco sce se cacess reeds tees 5,000 00 
Re IRAE OV vole ole, win nic hie Aare cia idioma ow niaeldinp cla@ aie Sertis eames 1,000 00 
eee my TVD or ET OUR Cdl esr, Setels alec ois cainis aise: sieieia alee oer ois orn ease 1,000 00 
ee RTS es CE POUT arc cie ein aco eis epavolele’ a'usie¥e-e aelacdwisislondace 66 1,000 00 
Dr. Grenfell, by E. K. Warren Aino AEP Oe: 7, COLE eI 1,000 00 
Bishop Wesley J. Gains, by W. N, Hartshorne isn sic cae 1,000 00 
Maree EVAL TASES SIS AONE» ic J cle eo. eeoiginiole eacels'o\s @ Sinise, one'ecslnls <'oit area's 650 00 
ee ET POI Cy aa die caida tei aie ze x) ara S'pia aust obele iain elas) stavalarere ele mie 750 00 
oe ET AN EWI ater stea stare) S a:7 festa el rueieseipaleiaiaie.9i'a alalp'sisuels ove! svarsiie 500 00 
Reet UV ow IN can TEP ESELOLY cho. coscolatclale'aidlsietareie¥e argc a.esie,0'stastetate «6 1,000 00 
OTe bl dt EL CUZ la ota sais casero thal olarsolpicve ololersie aieibc'« colt, avgiauss 6,000 00 

SPRUE Teunyilil > abr srerete a iaiere a cecciatetereter ereretole tale roie,=iersvelevereta lee carr 1,000 00 
General R. D. Johnston, by W. N. Hartshorn.......... 1,000 00 
Mrs. B. F. Jacobs 370 00 


W. C. Johnston, Jr 
We. CC. Johnston me 
BS. SORNSLOM seeco:6 
Miss Susie M, Juden, by Louisiana Sunday-School Assn. 1, 000 00 
Three Life Memberships for Cuba, by Louisiana Sunday- 


SOMOS ASSOCTALIOM © orei2 vitieis oaieis o0) ajeiaie 4) 4/.< skis sakes ee mine 3,000 00 
tev. As uiulcass by By Warren 5 cisie cic nia le vie ta venice 1,000 00 
Rese ch hs) COO TITIC Wlarers otavcrtsve teria a ciate, sfolie a ain) al iel'e) #0ta se eieis 1,000 00 
SEE Tan NCE TDS TLY clelarc elas eis aire aisle aieorele!'s wo! o°o Bla ovei vi niaeieis-4\aiais 250 00 
W. C. Merritt, by E. K. Warren... ..cccsccscersersesans 1,000 00 
mir HER” INICHIOIS sn 2c clc oas «cine c'e cfcw'nieisie main saiels'e vee 0/0 0 1,000 00 
enty 12 ich” SaRR OO A roe £ OUT AeIoIeL A AOD HEnG COC OOtO a OCOD LE 00 00 

apoose: 

Prank Hamilton, .....cisiccreasieic.4 clewisieloccie veces $ 25 00 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS—Continued 
First Congregational Sunday-School, Cad- 


{ae ye MICHS io. oeaeeroeton aie aici reniks $ 25 00 

Win Conk CQrCem ies JoOO0 

Mrs. W. A. Brown. 50 00 

Wm. A. Brown 50 00 

RUA CR WVGN SG aseraic oa.g ce areata aeeeal naa 100 00 

Indiana Sunday-School Association.. . 50 00 

PLEAS NN BICS v2 custevnss a ens iaeiacers egal av ompeie step 50 00 

BB KS PWV BDO I ct Krarsce caesar emcctaroete am tateracararcraneeers 275 00 
VED SE) OS ee UL CIE. fo araie ce chats lveie Gaftvars 1arswe pipeline relanepeiets etaceleertars 1,000 00 
IVAN HES: ECUITOLL O's che crcvote alee a ee eicla e Weereip ene nt aherevelia creer che eanaete 1,000 00 
Mrs. John Hicks, by vers. W. CC. Bo Rawson........ se. 1,000 00 
SMB eR SHA CCUCIE Soe coxaya siete Sica tren canteen rere are 1,000 00 
IME. WVTISH Co are pers croeiccse terse SC ROM Heuer Sea 200 00 
Catherine: °C WV EMbZ ek saperace c stoic ails cic atere Sew share sie Shatceasieve tate 500 00 
Mirgte TACHUGS WED ER bea crcieuelelcuensiel elacaicvcsenereye colcharersinyes cerecaietnlovers 600 00 
IMTrsio EVAR WOliss Secs flee tice Meare 0) ate ieianeletesateveieiates clotela: alors sae 1,000 00 
BW IN (Waban gs iby Bice 3h ca WVCURPOM ol ittne cde seroma ehettkerstcre erners 1,000 00 
MR Ovankn WWOOGDULY = oscscadclaacmlecienews aoiaas\ehere-atetn eine 1,000 00 
AIDENE SECs WALTON os corte aevana ceoeet cintater ete atom ot heynaneleiale metmiore 1,000 00 
ienry Chamberlain Warrenweassuteace cect kee oceans. « 1,000 00 
Edmund Kirke Warren............ y areieisvelece traverse cave ehersuaie 1,000 00 
UN B= eel BREE ae EES Hn MORI tad, ASA aca A cae pagans 1,000 00 
Rev. John BE. White, by W. N. Hartshorn.............. 1,000 00 
Pres. Wilbur P. Thirkield, by W. N. Hartshorn......... 1,000 00 
Row. Weaveroby We IN. -Hartshorninc sccndeectenecente 1,000 00 
Rev. George Sale, by W. N. Hartshorn... ...5l. cbc. cece 1,000 00 
ACB.) MeCrillis by W. IN. chartshornisene< vice cert ecie oeerien 1,000 00 
Pres. Ralph W. McGranahan, by W. N. Hartshorn.... 1,000 00 
Pres. Chas. F, Meserve, by W. N. Hartshorn.......... 1,000 00 
Jc, Gi snedecor bye WwW. N. HlartShornis cece ese cscon nee ee 1,000 00 
Mrs: R. Et) Salmien} by BH. Salmen. wc. ceesesas oem eonies 1,000 00 

TOCA care a tie ealn'ai Hue creteistonn codeistareatisie portent creteeaetoine morris ' 


$1,225 00 


66,956 00 


+++ $143,261 02 
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Mrs. Mary Foster BRYNER, SUPERINTENDENT. 


COMMITTEE 1911-1914. 


ee ete VEINS VODA TEINAR raters 5 S55 are oe terete ed > coin dla dui Decatur, Il. 
PREPRTOT CONS TRLIGSOL. sates) sic 2s hes We cua sete bre sel cs obs S's ar oreiie as Winnipeg, Man. 
SnCORE RSETITVU fe) epee Me he rere os araicie' eal vaya score fe wot Newton, Kan. 
BREN MAChEAN rie moval sc a's sso vacated ses See fee alee Spokane, Wash. 
emmy ET GSC oe ew ce rs ice 2 'e's! alate Bie a Ses, o be ata es San Francisco, Cal. 
tee ES ATTICS re oo odie ios soa iho clas vacaie visa sre Steen erate Newark, N. J. 
Reem VAIN Ue ol ore nyo - Sis ic oy ole OL Gaaneye eo morta Nashville, Tenn. 
1 D3y Te SIGIR 2A sree IONS Uy Rie rrcFIern con encEe Denver, Colo. 
remem NIIate CANON 05 512.8 Nona nlp adain lan avenge she ays ao a Little Rock, Ark. 
UES ISIE ETS OES Ae Regen caleaHniP ete mphors peminine ob Cm Oa tir Winnipeg, Man. 
Merete Elan We Diy ete nea Pets Mica ese TRCN Y Solty foray skys Chicago, Ill. 
LOTT UGE TERE Yoshi abner ois cheesy Geen con comoron Oakland, Cal, 


REPORT OF ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 
BY MRS. MARY FOSTER BRYNER, SUPT. 

Organization 
It gives me pleasure to report that the organization of the Elementary 
Department, as an integral part of each State and Provincial Association, 
with an Elementary Superintendent at work, is almost complete through- 
out the entire field. The only exceptions are Alaska and Newfoundland, 
not yet fully organized, Quebec and Old Mexico, where the Elementary 
work is under the care of the General Secretaries, and New Mexico, now 

looking for an Elementary Superintendent. 


F Office—Library 
The centralization of all departments in the Chicago office has strength- 
ened the affiliation of the Elementary Department with the others. Dur- 
ing the triennium Miss Annabelle Owens has served as the faithful Office 
Secretary. A library of books and lesson helps pertaining to Elementary 
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grades was started early in the triennium. Through the kindness of the 
various publishers this has grown rapidly until five shelves have been 
filled. The publishing houses have been most generous in supplying 
several books, also samples of graded lesson helps, to all State and 
Provincial Elementary Superintendents. 


Elementary Committee 

No full meetings of the large Elementary Committee have been possible, 
but many personal conferences have been arranged with individuals or 
small groups of the committee. Because of their experience in Elemen- 
tary work the services rendered on the committee and in the field by 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Lamoreaux, Mrs. Hamill, Miss Allen, Mrs. Walker, and 
Miss Palk, have been especially valuable. Every plan has been submitted 
to the entire committee for their information, suggestions, criticisms or 
approval. As Chairman of the Committee, Mr. A. H. Mills has given 
much time and thought to the work. 


International Elementary Superintendent 

For six years preceding this triennium two women as International 
workers were available for Elementary work in the field. During the 
present triennium only one has been employed. Her field work has been 
distributed over forty-four states and provinces. Previous acquaintance 
with the entire field, the General Secretaries and Elementary Superintend- 
ents, made it easier to continue the work as planned and developed by 
Mrs. Barnes. 

World’s Convention 


The World’s Convention at Washington afforded a welcome opportunity 
for special meetings with State and Provincial Elementary Superintend- 
ents, thirty-two of whom were present, together with many well-known 
specialists and lesson writers. The Elementary conferences provided 
the first opportunity for general discussion of the new Graded Lessons 
and Graded Union problems. More than five hundred attended each 
Elementary session. 

Leaflets and Literature Sent Out 

The varieties of work associated with the Elementary Grades make it 
necessary to carry a larger number of leaflets than any other department. 
Several new ones have been written. The introduction of the Graded 
Lessons necessitated changes so that several have been revised and others 
will be re-written in the early future. 

Special News-Letters and a Message were printed and distributed to 
the Unions, and miscellaneous copy prepared for issues of International 
News-Letters and state papers. 
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Reports 


The reports from the field are encouraging, with marked increase in 
several phases of work. Cradle Rolls have increased sixty per cent. 
There are more separate departments and separate rooms for Beginners, 
Primary and Junior, than ever before. 


Elementary Superintendents 


The name ‘‘ Elementary Superintendent’’ has been almost unanimously 
adopted in place of the former name, ‘‘Primary Secretary.’’? Because 
of the hearty and faithful codperation of the splendid and efficient band 
of sixty-seven State and Provincial Elementary Superintendents, the work 
is pregressing. With scarcely any exceptions they are graduates of a 
teacher-training course. They belong to ten denominations; twenty-five 
of them are here; their opportunities for promoting the work differ 
greatly. Thirteen states employ Elementary Superintendents on salary 
for the entire time, which enables them to attend conventions and insti- 
tutes, and to know their county helpers personally. Six of these paid 
Superintendents devote part time to superintending another department 
or to general office work—in fact all are ready to assist in general field- 
work, or wherever most needed. During the triennium five of the 
State Elementary Superintendents have been called upon to act as Gen- 
eral Secretaries for several months, or a year, because of emergencies 
caused by death or resignation of a General Secretary. Ten others work 
on salary for part of each year, varying from a few hours each week to 
eight months. 

By far the larger number, thirty-four, give voluntary service without 
other remuneration than the blessing which comes from helping others, 
and they want to help more. Their only expressed regret is that they 
cannot get into the field to meet the county workers. Their vision is 
greater than their opportunity. Nearly all could go if their expenses 
could be assured. Most of them are supplied with stationery, postage and 
a limited quantity of leaflets for distribution; others have paid their own 
expenses. 

Special mention should be made of Mrs. J. A. Walker, who began in 
March, 1892, to serve as Primary (now Elementary) Superintendent in 
Colorado. Without salary she has devoted half her time each year to 
field work, besides assisting very often in the State office, a gift of 
almost twenty years of continuous service. She has rendered valuable 
assistance on special occasions in several other States. 

The work is growing in more remote portions of our field. As a result 
of the tours of Ar. Lucas, Elementary Superintendents have been ap- 
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pointed in Barbados, Costa Rica, Cuba, Honduras, Panama and Trinidad. 

We have an Elementary Superintendent for Hawaii, and Mr. Frank L. 
Brown brought back from his recent trip the name of the newly appointed 
Elementary Superintendent for the Philippines. 


Standard of Excellence. 

This has furnished a definite aim, which some have attained, and to- 
ward which others are striving: 

1. A Cradle Roll (birth to three). 

2. Beginners Department (or class), children 3, 4 and 5. 

3. Primary Department (or class), children 6, 7 and 8. 

4. Junior Department (or class), children 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

5. Separate room or separation by curtains or screens for each de- 
partment. 

6. Blackboard, or substitute, used in all three departments. 

7. Beginners Lessons for children under 6. 

8. Graded Lessons (or Supplemental with the Uniform Lessons) for 
the Primary. ‘ 

9. Graded Lessons (or Supplemental with the Uniform Lessons) for 
the Junior. 

10. Each teacher a graduate or student of a Training Course, or a 
member of a Reading Circle, or Graded Union. 


State Map 

To encourage the workers to present vividly a general idea of the con- 
ditions of Elementary work, suggestions were sent to each State and 
Provincial Superintendent for the preparation of a map to be displayed 
at various conventions and to be included in the exhibit at San Francisco. 

The Superintendents responded most heartily and have reported new 
interest aroused among county workers wherever these maps have heen 
displayed. They show where County Elementary Superintendents have 
been appointed; which ones have sent fresh reports; where Graded Unions 
are located; the counties in whose conventions Elementary work has been 
presented, and the counties visited by the State or Provincial Elementary 
Superintendent. 


Elementary Buttons and Colors 
Considerable enthusiasm and originality have developed regarding the 
Elementary button and colors, green and white, and their use is increas- 
ing in many interesting ways: for printing programs, leaflets and sta- 
tionery; decoration of rooms, choice of flowers and table decorations; 
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ribbons for tying Cradle Roll and promotion certificates. The meaning 
is appropriate to Elementary Grades: ‘‘First the Blade.’? 


Graded Unions 


The name ‘‘Graded Union’’ has been generally adopted. The transi- 
tion to Graded Lessons proved too difficult for some, especially the 
smaller Unions with limited membership. And yet some of these have 
learned to emphasize the principles and practice of teaching rather than 
the methods. The Unions that have lived and flourished are the ones 
which have planned for definite and continued study of the various 
phases of teacher-training, missionary methods, story-work, hand-work, 
and graded temperance teaching. The diagram used in the General 
Secretary ’s report shows the distribution of Unions in forty-eight States 
and Provinces. Some, which lost their identity as Graded Unions, have 
merged into splendid training classes or regular conferences of Hlement- 
ary teachers. 

The overcoming of obstacles has inspired some of our city Unions to 
a phenomenal growth. The old-fashioned Union of two or three sections 
seems easy compared with those now giving help each week to eight or 
nine different groups. Los Angeles and Birmingham head the list with 
Unions numbering three hundred and sixteen and three hundred and one. 
All the workers unite for the study of the training lesson, then divide 
into nine groups or sections to consider the special topics or lessons of 
the various grades. Thirty-seven Unions have added sections for Inter- 
mediate teachers and some have added Senior and Adult sections. Several 
have added a monthly story-tellers’ league. 

About three months ago the first Graded Union for men was organized 
in Birmingham. Its officers are all men and the present membership is 
eighty-seven. They study together a course in lesson construction, after 
which they divide into four sections for superintendents, adult, senior and 
intermediate teachers. Both Graded and Uniform lessons are presented 
in the Intermediate section. 

To show the permanency of Graded Union work, an Honor Roll has 
been prepared by length of time and membership, which appears in this 
report. There are one hundred and seventy-nine active Unions with a 
membership of 7,239. Seventy-three have continued their meetings longer 
than five years, Newark, New Jersey, being the oldest, organized forty- 
one years ago. Fifty-one have a membership of fifty or more. 

Throughout the country nearly évery specialist in Elementary work has 
received much of her inspiration and training through her affiliation with 
some Graded Union. Through the influence of the Graded Unions many 
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of the summer schools originated to help only Elementary workers at 
first, but have since extended their scope to include teachers and officers 
of all departments. 
Specialization 

Elementary workers have always believed in trained teachers and 
requested the Committee on Education to approve of specializetion, which 
would include plans for the organization and development of Cradle Roll, 
Beginners, Primary and Junior Departments; also more definite study 
pertaining to story-work and hand-work. Acceptable material has been 
recommended and a goodly number have passed examinations. Recogni- 
tion has been given by special ribbons prepared in Elementary colors 
to be attached by the Elementary seal to the regular Teacher Training 
diploma. 


Graded Lessons 


The introduction of the International Graded Lessons during this tri- 
ennium marks an epoch in Sunday School history. The Graded Les- 
sons have so far been limited to the Elementary grades, with the excep- 
tion of seven months of Intermediate Lessons. 

Graded Lessons were requested and welcomed by Elementary teachers. 
The Elementary Superintendents have been enthusiastic about securing 
and exhibiting various helps for teachers and scholars and explaining the 
plans for introducing the Graded lessons. No one claims that the series 
is perfect, but as the past year and a half has introduced the first general 
experiment, the records are most encouraging concerning the pleasure de- 
rived from teaching graded material, with real spiritual results 
manifested in the lives of little children and the growing boys and girls. 
The few teachers who have not succeeded with them are usually those 
who introduced the course hastily, without understanding the general plan 
or studying the suggestions for teachers. 

During my childhood days my mother and two neighbors, likewise 
blessed with several daughters, had a uniform pattern which did heroie 
service as a guide for dresses of various designs. By laying a tuck 
widthwise or lengthwise in this pattern and by lengthening or shortening 
sleeves or skirt, the pattern was adapted, after a fashion, to meet the 
physical needs of a group of girls of varying ages and sizes. The 
mothers did the best they could under the circumstances. In course of 
time Butterick’s patterns were advertised as adapted to all ages and 
measurements; the amount and suitable kinds of material were also sug- 
gested. The several mothers hailed that day with gladness. The graded 
patterns proved a blessed boon and had come to stay. Definite instruc- 
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tions were printed on every pattern. By following these the results were 
quite satisfactory. If, through haste, the reading of the directions was 
omitted, there was liable to be a disappointing failure. 

A few practical results with the Graded Lessons are already manifest: 

The Bible, itself, as a text-book, is used in the hands of Junior boys 
and girls instead of lesson leaves and quarterlies, for the Scripture por- 
tion of each lesson is not printed in the pupil’s book. The Bible must 
be handled and read. 

The influence upon better grading of the Sunday School, also better 
buildings and equipment for departmental work, has been marked. De- 
sirable habits of definite home study, regular written work and completed 
work-books are encouraged. Those teachers who lead, and do the work 
themselves, know best just what is required from the scholars and have 
little difficulty in securing home codperation, 

Some may be wondering what proportion of the Sunday Schools have 
introduced the Graded work. This varies in different parts of the coun- 
try. The reports from States and Provinces could not be complete as a 
number of them did not include this question in the blanks sent out over 
their fields. 

To obtain a fair estimate the various publishing houses, large and 
small, were requested to furnish the number of schools supplied for the 
present quarter with their Graded helps. The response has been prompt 
and unanimous. A conservative estimate shows that a total of 20,889 
Sunday Schools have introduced the lessons, or an average of 12 per 
cent. 

It is the aim of every earnest Elementary worker to so plan and pray 
and teach that she may look into the face of her Heavenly Father and 
say, ‘‘ Here am I and the children who were entrusted to my care.’’ 


HONOR ROLL OF GRADED UNIONS 


By Years. 1892 Toronto; Ont=.. 5 </sce sas 19 

1892 Denver. Colo. s ase aie 19 

1870 Newark, N. J...........- 41 1892 Grand Rapids, Mich...... 19 
WSTie NOW) LOUK, INDI NS aisiacm stare 40 PSO ASB UILAlOys Nips oie ene ecorateete 19 
1875 Philadelphia, Pa......... 36 1892 Cincinnati, Onio ayot his ae 19 
1881 Washington, D. C........ 30 1892 Memphis,—Tenn.......... 19 
1862 Brooklyn, ON: Y 26 ease m. 25) 1893. Cleyeland, Ohio... ...ieeme 18 
1883 Worcester, Mass......... 28 - 1894 Los Angeles, Cal......... 17 
1885 Boston, Mass..........-: 26 1894 Portland, Ore........%... keg 
1885 “Rochester, Ni Yo. ee e's 26°9 1894 Oranve, GN dicac eee mee 17 
TQST aes t,.Paul, Minti ici. onl suslate 24: (18965) Plainfield, IN Jiacncatentsvers 16 
1888 Chicago, Ill............. Ae LED LOUIS VAlLLC.) NY oe el eiinerenes 16 
1888 Indianapolis, Ind......... 23 1895 Fall River, Mass......... 16 
1888 Minneapolis, Minn........ 23 1895 Kansas City, Mo......... 16 
TSSSeToledo, Obi. 255. eee a ss66 23 1895 Atlantic City laren sheer 16 
1890 New Bedford, Mass....... 21 1895 Bridgeton, NET oh ce. 16 
1891 Syracuse, N. Y.......-... 20S SOG = LAMCOIN S| MINCD tit televe clsia,sreirs 15 


1891 Pittsburg, Pa......+-++++- 20 SOG ebanon,) Parc tive ssyes ee ok 15 
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6 Providence, R. I.......-- 15 Boston, Mass............++-+- 98 
1896 Nashville, Mens eee as 1b --Nashvilles Gent. 2). snisew eis os clace 98 
1897 Pasadena, Cal........... TA EP SWOLCESUCI se NLASS s euclel oiate'«) eiere tererare 90 
1898 Birmingham, Ala........ 13 Birmingham, Ala (men)........ 87 
1898 Chattanooga, Tenn....... 13” Montgomery; 7 Alainac. oc << oct ence 85 
1898 Catskill, N. Y.........5% WSs “Cam Gen Nex dito oatrans 1118 7oieteuelotn ein 80 
1898 *Salt Lake City, Utah..... 10 Brooklyn,_N, Y.........-...+6. - 80 
SOO RHOSTEES HMOs aters cieiate siete exer 12° ]Sto3 Baul Mi nati lel <0 oo ole! solo eke 78 
SOO WOVE Ne wid eccisoicle teers eres 12 ) **Buiralo. Nee Nar mrciernts wenec.o oie ace 76 
1899 Tacoma, Wash.........-- 12 Indianapolis, Ind............... 75 
1900 Choccolocco, Ala......... 11 Toronto; CONEATION es erccialols cross ie 75 
1900 Daleville, Ala............ 11 Newark, N. J...... Sieiels ate le sipie 2 = 75 
1900 New Orleans, La......... 11 =-**New York City, Na eiiewe oats « 75 
1900 Albany, N. Y............ i> San Diego, Cali. cer scieeiyeirs.- 15 
LOOOmtCortlandi New Vise nce sree as o-= Lie SMilwatikee; a Wise. .-cie meee onan 75 
WIOOT A MACON GA sco ichasie wterers pyeceee Lh Rochester, = Ne \ eis .cista olena tetetsneeee 74 
1901 Newberry, S. C.......... 10 thowisvilles Kyeeu. soar erence 74 
1901 Spartanburg, S. C........ 10 ONProvidencesaks Lee eee eee 73 
1902 Huntington, W. Va....... 9 **Philadelphia, Pa...2-. 0062.5 65 
1908 Hamburg, N. ¥.......... 8) USpartanburg,) Ss Cece ae oaeeeee 64 
1904 Greenfield, Ind........... (Ge ONG IN as Been enblo 6 cs 05 63 
1904 Concord, Mass........... (-Philas «(uutheran)), (Pa). eaacelrs 60 
1904) Philadelphia Gutheran<.. 4)“ Windlays OHIO" so. swe oe wlelel Pee 58 
1905 Long Beach, Cal......... 6 SeLittloe Rocky AtKin «cn scioo saa 58 
1905 San Diego, Cal........... 6 Washington On caqotese coer 55 
1905 Marshalltown, Iowa...... 6" <t Huntingtons wWanVia seccdeeemien 55 
1905 Hast Pictou, N. S........ Ge ‘Seattle: Wash wern cy mct ee oer: 54 
1905 Logan, Ohio ............ 6 ‘Pacific Grove, Cal. (oes ciele ests 
1905 Phila. Germantown....... 6  +}Portland, Oregon.............. 
1906 Lordsburg, Cal........... 5° Cleveland OniIOs << .rarictere ce steirete 
LOOG PS Riverside; Cal. ti... wns eee 5S), “Oakland Cals cto .smelcm cemeteries 
NOOGH eV DLiens iCal oe ty ore terete ere 5 e(Cincinnath, OBI ve vcr. = erecieter te ore 
1906. SHartiord, Connina sence: 5: ~ Pomona, "Cale see erecta ove 
LIOG MOR ATELSON, Ne clientele siecer 5 Hammond, La...... 

LS0G  Bloomsburs,; Pas. acdecsss 5 Lawrence, Mass.... 
L906 Seattles Washi.). =. ociccos 5 Jackson,~Miss...... 
NOOGR HM resno. cCali.-. ccc. wie cancun eens 5 **Qmaha, Neb..... 
Boge acre = SedoN 
: ilipsburg, Pa.... 
Py idermber shin A Uniontown, Pa..... erature 
Los can geles. = Cpl ci.ic)sie-2, sieis0escecel 316 Spokancminvy. a Shien ee eee a. 
Peg dong eta OOO OOS OEIC Be Ronteverte,) Wall Vasocen. cn oeces 
1cago, eee ee cee rere e ne ee mE OK fey MiGw Oa 
Bittaburg,: Pa 3. hoes ee 176i. Se eee 
IPA tEnSONe IN: arcieve) ee aatoe eeTaretetets TOM: seen eras 
TMéem phis;) “Pent cots store sceks) eveis arene 150 * Lapsed three years. 
Ia River,- Massixwnaterels cleo ys ane 135 + 50 cents each. 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 125 ** Paid membership $1.00 each. 


PROGRESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Mrs. Maup JUNKIN BALDWIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It is a long step between the Sunday-school where all attend- 
ing pupils under twelve years met in one class and the Graded Ele- 
mentary Division of today, with its Cradle Roll, Beginners Depart- 
ment, Primary Department, with three grades, and Junior Depart- 
ment, with four grades. The study of the progress of the organiza- 
tion of the Elementary Division of the individual school is a fascina- 
ting one. One sees how step by step the teachers of little children are 
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claiming for those children their rights in the matter of proper train 
ing. For many years that Primary class with all the children under 
twelve in it did the best service that a class of that kind could do. 
Then came the Cradle Roll and the Beginners class and the Junior 
Department. All the time efforts were being made to train the teachers 
of little children. Finally the steps were taken to secure for them a 
better lesson than the Uniform Lesson. We then had the Supplemental 
Lessons and today the Graded Lesson system is the outcome of those 
Supplemental Lessons for the children. As a result of this progress in 
organization and because these forward steps can be taken by any 
Sunday-school anywhere we have the ten point Standard of Excellence 
for Elementary grades. The Standard is printed in full on page 5 

The Standard of Excellence is exerting a large influence upon 
the organization of the Elementary Division, upon the teaching ma- 
terial used and upon the training of the Elementary teachers. It is 
also showing its effects in church architecture. Many new buildings 
are being planned to meet the requirements of the Standard. Many 
old buildings are being remodeled so that children may be cared for as 
suggested in the Standard. In some places the only change that can 
be made is by the use of screens or curtains. Always, where those 
at the head of the school gain a clear vision of what the adoption of 
the Standard means to the school, it leads onward and upward in 
the work for the children whom Jesus loved. 


PROGRESS IN GRADED INSTRUCTION 
Mrs, J. W. Barnzs, Newark, N. J. 


When Mr. Dombey brought his son Paul to school, the head master 
looked at Paul, then turned to Mr. Dombey, saying, ‘‘We will make a 
man of him,’’? But little Paul Dombey looked up into the face of the 
head-master and said, ‘‘ Please, sir, I would rather be a child.’? When 
Charles Dickens recorded that, he made the most eloquent plea for 
childhood that is recorded in the English language. It has taken nearly 
two generations for the child to win its place. Long ago, before 1872, 
when the uniform lessons came to us, mothers in teaching the children 
gave to them the Bible stories in simple fashion, and when the little 
auditors were not pleased with the selection they politely or impolitely 
asked for their favorites. The teachers of that time endeavored to put 
Bible stories in attractive fashion in order that better results might be 
secured. So it happened through the mother, the trained teacher and 
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the instinctive teacher that in 1872 history records that there was a 
minority which even then pleaded for graded lessons for the children, 
and not receiving them they started in with the slogan that the child 
should not be sacrificed to uniformity, and they kept it up until 1908. 
From 1872 to 1908 the teachers of children weré at work, and the work 
divides itself into periods, each one of them introducing a new element 
which carried itself over until it culminated in 1908. At first there was 
the period of adaptation when the teachers struggled to adapt lessons 
not selected for children to children. The period of unrest began almost 
at once, culminating in 1894 when three thousand teachers in this coun- 
try sent a petition to the Lesson Committee for a graded course of 
lessons for small children. The Lesson Committee heeded their cry but 
the publishers did not rise to the occasion. The teachers were not dis- 
couraged but they immediately went to work on an organized basis, and 
then began the period of appeal and it was kept up year after year, 
and they also organized their forces throughout this country in order 
that they might bring the local schools to a standard of organization 
that they might be ready for graded lessons. They unified their forces 
and got the unions to study the problem and fo take up courses in child 
study. They undertook to secure a consensus of opinions throughout the 
country as to what should be taught to children, and as a result supple- 
mental lesson courses, which primarily were intended to supplement, 
soon became substitutional lessons in the sense that they became the 
graded work for the different teachers. In 1908 the graded lesson train 
came in; if it was forty years late, it nevertheless arrived. 

What have we won? A graded course of lessons? Yes, and far 
more, for childhood has come into its own and there is a recognition of 
certain principles that will never again change, though courses of study 
may change. 

I want to give an illustration, wrapping up in it everything we 
have won. Some years ago I was in a summer school in Rhode Island 
and heard a strange thing, that out in the bay was a school for lobsters. 
I had heard of schools of lobsters, but a school for lobsters was unheard 
of. I said, ‘‘Let us find out what it is and perhaps we will learn how 
better to conduct our own school.’’ Inquiry revealed the fact that all 
along the coast lobster life was dying out. The fishermen were alarmed, 
Why? Commercial interests were at stake. An experimental station was 
established at this point, and young men from Brown University wera 
coming to it and giving up their vacation time for the study of a little 
life that God had created. I went. The young man said to me, ‘‘ There 
are five stages in the lobster’s life, ones and twoses and threeses and 
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fourses and fiyeses. Lobster life is dying out and we have discovered 
the reason,’’ and he went on to give me the characteristics, the needs 
and the requisite food of each stage. Every once in a while he would 
say, ‘‘We never understood his possibilities because we did not under- 
stand his limitations. I discovered that they did not meet the needs 
of the second stage as they met them of the first, but each had its own 
requisites.’’ As he went on I was keeping up a running comment in 
my own mind and was saying, ‘‘All this for commercial purposes.’’ 
And I remembered how we went up and down this land making the 
same plea for the children and how people regarded us merely as fad- 
dists, and yet here for commercial purposes the same thing was being 
done! I said to him, ‘‘Does it pay?’’ And he almost roared at me, 
“*Does it pay!’’ I cannot remember the figures that he rolled out, 
but I said, ‘‘ All this for commercial purposes! ’’ 

Friends, that is what we have won for childhood. We have won for 
all time the recognition that a child has his life and that life is dif- 
ferent in its different stages and demands different food for each stage, 
and we have won a recognition on the part of the religious world that 
these needs can be met and that they shall be met, not by one selection 
but by many selections. And we have won something else which will 
show in the results in the years to come, a vitalizing of the teaching 
into life and a recognition of growth on and on and on. 


PROGRESS IN GRADED UNIONS 
Miss Meme Brockway, Los ANGELES, CAL, 

Progress is the keynote this morning, because it has been sounded 
constantly during this triennium by our International leader,, Mrs. 
Bryner. Forty years ago Mrs. Clark, the mother of ‘‘Timothy Stand- 
by,’’ gathered the Primary teachers in her own home to study better 
methods. So the ‘‘Infant Class Teachers’ Union’’ was born. From it 
came the Primary Union and, later, the Primary and Junior Union. 
Beginners and Intermediate teachers sought counsel and the Graded 
Union came into existence. 

Years ago we discovered that little children need special methods of 
teaching. Today we have awakened to the fact that the problems of 
Juniors and of Intermediates are very different but equally important, 
and that specialized Teacher training is absolutely imperative if we 
hold the seventy-five out of every hundred pupils whom we now lose. 
Our successful Unions have become Graded Unions, offering both unified 
and diversified training. 
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Because of this awakening the Graded Lessons came. We who are 
using them believe in the principles upon which they are based. There- 
fore we affirm cur loyalty to them. However, there is some demand that 
the system should be simplified. With little change the system can be 
made practical for every school by allowing an entire department to 
study the same year’s lessons and thus pass in rotation from year to 
year of the course. 

I mention this because the small Unions have found that the Graded 
Lessons made the groups of teachers so small that enthusiasm vanished 
and subtraction followed division. Questionaire reveals this struggle 
even in cities like Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark and St. Paul. 
In a few large cities where the necessary subdivisions developed or 
revealed new workers, the Unions have increased in size. This is true 
of Birmingham, Chicago, Little Rock, New York and Los Angeles. 
Progress inevitably brings readjustment of plans. From the replies to 
my questionaire certain general conclusions can be drawn as to the lines 
of progress. 

First, the Unions develop Christian unity. In San Diego attractive 
contest plans were first brought before the Union and no school would 
undertake any plan that would draw from one another. Second, the ex- 
tension of membership limits. The Union is not now limited to women 
teachers. Little Rock and St. Paul hold quarterly and monthly evening 
meetings for both men and women. Birmingham, Los Angeles’ rival, 
has a men’s Union eighty-seven strong. Chicago and Los Angeles have 
a monthly superintendents’ Conference. A Mothers’ League is a new 
feature. Third, the deepening of devotional life. A carefully prepared 
prayer service, a Union quartette whose music reaches the heart, sec- 
tional lessons closing with prayer, every committee meeting permeated 
by it—all this develops the inner life of the teacher. We in the South- 
ern California Unions try at nine o’clock each morning to remember in 
prayer our fellow workers. Fourth—Extension of methods. A Union 
Press Correspondent, Aviation contest, Outdoor Institutes, Summer 
Travel Talks and porch meetings instead of vacations—these are some of 
the methods which have maintained eight Unions in my own county and 
have made the Los Angeles Union grow from a small organization to 
the largest Union in the world, three hundred and sixteen members. 
Fifth—Raising the Standard of Schools. In Illinois some small Unions 
studied the Standard and then set about bringing every school in town 
to this goal. In Spartanburg, 8. C., five Sunday-school rooms have been 
built, or remodeled, and equipped as a result of Union work. Sixth— 
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Extension of Study Courses as in different Unions; Lesson Construction, 
Book Reviews, Story Telling and Hand Work. 

The successful Unions are graduating classes in the Teacher Training 
courses each year. Actual lesson teaching is still a vital part of our 
work. Child Study appears in the curriculum of many Unions and the 
Sunday-school teacher of today should be wiser though not more devout 
than some of yesterday. You may light a candle with a match, but 
if you try in the same way to bring light into an electric bulb your 
intentions may be excellent, you may even burn your fingers in the 
attempt, but neither your motive nor your sacrifice is sufficient. You 
must understand the mechanism. If you are attempting to fill with 
water a leaky vessel, the result will be measured not by the amount of 
water that you pour in, nor by your effort, but by the amount that 
stays in. We need the specialized training which the Union offers. One 
significant indication of progress in the Union work is the fact that the 
officers of some County and Township or District Associations are organ- 
izing monthly evening Unions. 

Friends, we exult that the English speaking nations are uniting that 
arbitration may supplant war, uniting to protect the peace of the world. 
We boast that our American commerce is no longer limited to this con- 
tinent but supplies the needs of the world. Recently, thank God, the 
men of America have caught a vision of world-wide conquest under the 
banner of the Cross. But what shall it profit us if we gain World Peace, 
World Commerce, even World Evangelization, what shall it profit us if 
we gain the whole world and lose our own boys and girls? 


“Dear Lord, I do not ask 

That Thou shouldst give me some high work of Thine, 
Some noble calling or some wondrous task; 

Give me a little hand to hold in mine. 


Give me a little child to point the way 

Over the strange sweet path that leads to Thee; 
Give me a little voice to teach to pray; 

Give me two shining eyes Thy face to see. 


The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear 
Ts this,—that I may teach a little child. 
I do not ask that I should ever stand 
Among the wise, the worthy, or the great; 
I only ask that, softly, hand in hand, 
A child and I may enter at thy gate.’’ 
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IMPRESSION TRANSLATED TO EXPRESSION 


Miss HELEN PALK, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


The educational environment of the childhood of the last century was 
one of repression, but the Twentieth Century, with its devotion to Child 
Study, evidenced by its finely equipped technical schools, is surely an age 
of expression. 

We are still in danger of laying too much stress upon sense impres- 
sions. We keep pouring in, prodding on, and piling up all possible 
information, and do not give our children a day or an hour to grasp, 
to assimilate, or translate these impressions into life. The emphasis has, 
too long, been placed upon the value of knowledge rather than upon the 
unfolding life of the child. 

Whatever a child does, he begins to know and understand. He sees 
himself revealed in his acts, so it is only by a teaching method which 
exercises both the receptive and productive faculties that child life can 
be developed to full completeness. 

In planning a session programme the teacher keeps ever before her, 
as a guiding star, the truth she wishes to impress. All contributory 
exercises, though they may not have a direct relation to the lesson truth, 
must not, by their character, detract from it. 

When the impression has been made, the teacher, realizing that the 
truth dies that is not lived out in practice, and that inactivity can 
boast of no victories, will seek to lead her little followers to translate 
the impression into life. 

It is at this point that the teacher uses the story to emphasize the 
impression and to interpret the truth in terms of the child’s experience. 
The story mirrors the child to himself. It leads him to see himself in 
the light of the revealed will of God. It most clearly presents an ideal 
and furnishes an impetus to realize that ideal, and thereby live it. 

Pictures are also employed by the teacher of children to make word 
presentations more vivid; to correct false impressions which the child’s 
limited knowledge of life has given him and to present ideals for his 
imitation. A face in a picture, or the representation of a noble deed, 
will often influence as forcibly as that face or act seen in reality. Be- 
cause art seeks to reproduce and make perpetual the best in life, by 
surrounding our children with the best in art, we give’them, as we did 
in the story, a means of expressing in their life what has become to 
them clear in the ideal. 

In musi¢ the child’s inner and deeper nature finds free and delightful 
expression. It is a form of self-expression which is eminently satisfy- 
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ing because in the words and rhythm they have found expression for 
inner conditions for which their limited vocabulary could find no words. 

But because with children, expression by doing is in many cases more 
effectual than by speech, we place particular emphasis upon that mode 
of expression to which we give the name Hand Work. 

Hand Work is employed in the day school to quicken and develop 
powers of observation, attention and accuracy, to train artistic faculties 
and to cultivate the instinct for activity; but in the Sunday-school the 
aim should be modified. Here it should be used mainly as a means of 
affording the child an opportunity of expressing the ideas he has 
gained through the various avenues of approach to his mind, and as 
a means of intensifying these impressions. The teacher by seeing the 
practical application which the child makes of the knowledge received, 
is able to judge of the correctness of the impression. There is a danger 
that, in the hands of unskilled teachers, the work may digress from the 
simple and direct and the children may be led into pleasant by-ways, 
where the work, though it may interest and amuse, is non-essential, and 
unrelated to the aim. 

It is therefore necessary to keep ever before us the spiritual needs of 
the child. Our anxiety need not be about the quality of the work, or 
the perfection of our equipment, but about the spirit behind the effort. 
‘Our chiefest, gladdest care should be to help them see the meaning of 
each opening power within.’’ 


A TEACHER’S PARABLE 
Mrs. PHEeBe A. Curtiss, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


In the olden times mothers were eager that their children should know 
the Lord. Hannah’s solemn promise to lend her child to the Lord was 
emphasized by bringing iittle Samuel to the house of the Lord to be 
taught and trained for service. In Christ’s time eager mothers brought 
their children that he might take them in his arms and bless them. 
Today earnest parents and teachers desire that their children may know 
and love the Heavenly Father and his Son, Jesus Christ, 

‘Three different ways of attempting to awaken their love are shown 
by ‘‘A Teacher’s Parable.’’ (Note: This may be found in full in the 
Beginners Teacher’s Text Book, Syndicate Series, First Year, Part I, 
Page 28 of the Foreword.) Each teacher took the child’s hand to lead 
him to the Father. The first conscientiously told of his sternness and 
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wrath, the power of his thunderbolts, blazing sun, etc. When they met 
the Father the child was afraid and hid behind his teacher. 

The second, burdened by the many things to be taught, was eager to 
fill the child’s mind rapidly with every story he ought to know. When 
at twilight they met the Father, with outstretched hand, the child, be- 
wildered, did not know him but dropped exhausted to the ground and 
fell asleep. 

The third gladly suited her steps to the child’s, explaining as he 
noticed the Father’s birds, flowers, or trees. They told the stories to 
each other as they rested. At twilight when they met the Father, the 
child with shining eyes looked lovingly, trustingly, eagerly, into the 
Father’s face and-=put his hand into the Father’s hand. The teacher 
was content. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF THE GRADED LESSONS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Mrs. Maup JUNKIN BALDWIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Graded Lessons are planned to meet the spiritual need of the 
child at each step of his development. Effective use of these lessons 
means they are so used as to accomplish this purpose of building into 
the character of the child each year of his life that material which will 
eventually give him a rounded Christian character. 

There are three things that must be considered if we are to make 
effective use of these lessons: first, the preparation of the school; 
second, the codperation of the home; third, the training of the teacher. 

The preparation of the school will include the following: The pupils 
must be graded, the teachers must be classified, the school must be 
properly equipped and there must be regular promotions from grade to 
grade and from department to department. 

In grading the pupils of the school care must be taken to consider the 
age and physical development of the child, his progress in the day- 
school,.and his Biblical knowledge. 

\n classifying the teachers a school must be continually trying to 
place each teacher in the department in the school in which he or she 
is best fitted to teach. Some can teach little children; others can teach 
the big boys and girls. It is a difficult task but well worth while. 
Some teachers wish to keep their classes from the time they leave the 
Primary Department to old age. It has been proved an unwise measure 
in most cases. In exceptional circumstances this sort of thing has 
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proved a success, but ordinarily the best plan is to have the child pass 
under the instruction of a number of teachers, each one fitted to do 
her work. There is a teacher who continually complains because of the 
simplicity of the stories in the Primary Department. If she were a 
true Primary teacher she would realize that they are the right stories 
for the children from six to eight. Since she desires so much to add 
more to the stories she ought to be changed from that department and 
taken into the Junior or Intermediate Departments. She is a misfit in 
the Primary Department. 

The school should be organized so far as the departments are con- 
cerned, and equipped for the work. I do not mean that the school must 
be perfectly organized or perfectly equipped before the Graded Lessons 
can be used, but there must be some place in which each department 
can meet. There must be a division or department superintendent. 
There should be a regular teachers’ meeting, at which the Graded Les- 
sons and the problems arising from their use may be discussed frankly 
by all the instructors. The teachers and pupils should be furnished 
with the books they need. It is just as important that this be done as 
it is necessary for the day-school teacher to have proper equipment. It 
will cost some money, but the people of North America have the money 
and must be taught to spend it on the religious education of the child. 

The regular promotion is a vital element in keeping the school graded. 
The pupils who have done the work demanded of them are promoted 
with certificates and honors, and those that have not done the work are 
promoted without certificates or honors. The regular promotion is an 
incentive to both the child and his parents. Usually there need not be 
any other reward for good work than the properly conducted promotion 
service, which includes the giving of the promotion certificates. 

The school that attempts to take up the Graded Lesson series without 
in some measure preparing itself for the step cannot expect anything 
but failure, but with some preparation the ordinary school can expect to 
succeed as have most of the schools which have adopted the Graded 
Lessons. 

If the most effective use of the Graded Lessons is to be secured we 
must also have the codperation of the home. The home can do more to 
aid us in teaching than any other agency. In the Beginners Depart- 
ment we are asking the parents to read the stories in the story paper 
to the children and to help them live the truth that has been taught the 
preceding Sunday. In the Primary Department we ask the same thing, 
but with the addition of aid in doing the hand-work. The aid desired 
for the children in connection with the hand-work is that they he 
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permitted to cut up papers and magazines for pictures and that they be 
urged to do this hand-work by the parents. In the Junior Department 
we want the help of the parents to aid the children in remembering to 
read their Bibles every day; in helping them to commit the memory 
work and also to do the home work and hand-work assigned. 

The question which so many elementary teachers are asking them- 
selves is how to secure this home cooperation. It has been secured in 
many places by different ways. In some places the quarterly parents’ 
meetings have been successful and in other places letters and visits to 
the home have accomplished the work. Sometimes quarterly report cards 
are sent to the home, and again parents are urged to visit the school. 
In some schools there are classes for the parents of the children in the 
Elementary Department. Many a parent who has not been in sympathy 
in the past with the Graded Lessons has been won over to the right 
side by such measures as above mentioned. 

And last, but most important, is the training of the teacher for 
using these lessons. We take for granted that the teachers who are 
to use them are Christians and that they have accepted Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour and they are teaching in the Elementary De- 
partment because they want to introduce the children to Jesus Christ, 
the friend and lover of little children. The teacher must recognize that 
the child is the centre of all our work in the Elemenetary Depart- 
ment. If certain teaching will be beneficial to him as he lays the 
foundation for Christian character then we want him to have it. If 
it will not help him to do this at once we do not want him to have 
it at this time, no matter how good it is. Every teacher must have 
a clear vision of the purpose of the whole course. No one can ex- 
pect to work successfully with these lessons without this vision of 
what is meant to be accomplished by the course as a whole. Then 
the purpose of the work in each department must be seen, and 
after that a vision of what each year’s work is meant to accomplish 
and finally what each theme in each year is to mean to the child. 
Although teachers of little children will find that without training 
these lessons are easier to teach than the Uniform Lessons, still if 
best results are to be secured the teacher ought to take the teacher 
training course and then specialize in the Elementary work. Most 
of the failures, where there have been failures, in the use of the 
Graded Lessons have come because of the lack of vision, lack of train- 
ing, lack of perseverance, or the lack of the true spirit of Christianity 
on the part of the teacher. 

Let me recapitulate. Effective use of the Graded Lessons will 
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depend upon the school prepared for the introduction of the Lesson, 
the home prepared to codperate, and the teacher trained for service 
in the Elementary Department. 


ELEMENTARY SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


JUNE 27, 9 TO 12 A. M. 


During the first half of the morning, Elementary Workers assembled 
in four sections, in four different rooms, conveniently arranged by the 
San Francisco Elementary Committee. 


CRADLE ROLL SECTION 


Mrs. William H. Dietz (Chicago) presided, and there were forty-one 
in attendance. The discussion was informal, everybody taking part. 
A Chinese woman came to get help for her Cradle Roll work. Miss 
Lillie Faris described Promotion Day at Portsmouth, Ohio, where the 
Cradle Roll numbered eight hundred and sixty-four during the year. 
Two hundred and four of these were promoted to the Beginners De- 
partment. Over three hundred parents have come into the church (First 
Christian) as a direct result of the Cradle Roll. Promotion Days, Spe- 
cial Days and Mothers’ Days were discussed; also a separate class in 
Sunday-school for Cradle Roll children who attend; Mothers’ Classes, 
methods of keeping records, receptions, ete. 


BEGINNERS SECTION 
ReEportep By Miss EpirH M. NicHoLs, Iowa. 


Miss Minnie Allen (Arkansas) presided. Attendance 115. All seemed 
thoroughly interested, asked plenty of questions ‘and willingly related 
experiences. c 

Miss Edith M. Nichols (Iowa) led the opening service, with greetings, 
praise and prayer, appropriate for a Beginners Session. Miss Allen 
gave a few suggestions about music, mentioning suitable songs and 
books. An open discussion on Equipment brought out practical sug- 
gestions for large and small schools. Mrs. A. L. Grebel (South Dakota) 
emphasized the necessity of securing the hearty codperation of mothers, 
that the school and home work may work together to train the youngest 
children. Games for mother and child will help, but story telling should 
be cultivated by all. 

A discussion of Mothers’ Meetings followed regarding Best Time, 
Kind of Programs, Lectures and Course of Study desired. Miss Mabel 
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Bailey (Missouri) urged that mothers should visit kindergartens or pub- 
lic schools, as well as Sunday-school sessions, where their children attend. 
Invite them on all special days. Question mothers about the impression 
their children receive of your teaching. Mrs. G. W. Hendrick (New 
Hampshire) led the discussion on Handwork, but little is needed and 
of the simplest kind. Miss Mabel Bailey (Missouri) emphasized the 
value of stories, because children love them, they secure attention, form 
pictures and impress the truth. Helpful, short stories of action should 
be often repeated. 

‘‘The Beginners Department,’’ by A. Wray, was mentioned as a 
practical book for Beginners Teachers. After prayer by Miss Allen 
the conference adjourned to the general session. 


PRIMARY SECTION 
REPORTED BY Mrs. PHEBE A. CURTIS, OHIO. 


Miss Margaret E. Brown (Nebraska) presided. One hundred and 
sixty in attendance. The devotional service was in charge of Mrs. C. A. 
Pratt (Washington, West). Most of the period was spent in a con- 
sideration of ‘‘Handwork’’ in the Primary Department. In order to 
use the time to the greatest advantage, the work was presented under 
five heads: (1) What Handwork may be done. (2) When and where 
it may be done. (3) Why have Handwork. (4) Home codperation. 
(5) Care of materials. P 

Miss Susie M. Juden (Louisiana) mentioned the different kinds of 
Handwork: Drawing, either voluntary or directed, scrap-book work, 
coloring of text or copying it, the folding and tearing of paper, the 
retelling of the story in writing, and the use of the sand table for 
picture work. In addition to these methods for expression of the im- 
pression made, she suggested that one of the most valuable is that which 
results in the giving of service with the hands. Anything which causes 
the child to understand the truth taught and express it, is worthy. 

Miss Helen Palk (Manitoba) gave six reasons why Handwork should 
be used: 

Childhood is an age of expression. 

The child begins to know only what he does. 

It affords an opportunity to express the knowledge gained. 
It intensifies the impression. 

5. It affords the teacher the opportunity of seeing what impression 
the child has gained and gives her the chance to correct wrong impres- 
si0ns, 
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6. It is one of the strongest links there is between home and school. 

Miss Palk gave clear, convincing illustrations to emphasize these 
points. 

Mrs. Maud J. Baldwin (Pennsylvania) in discussing the time and 
place, spoke of some of the difficulties that arise, but said if we will 
keep in mind that the object of this as well as all other phases of our 
work is to ‘‘keep the child for Christ and train him for a life of 
Christian service,’’? we will find the time and the place in spite of diffi- 
culties. She mentioned two ways—one is to let the Handwork follow 
the lesson; the other to let the Handwork be done at another time. 
After further thought it is not wise nor best to attempt Handwork 
with every lesson. The truth of some lessons can best be ‘‘expressed’’ 
through some service rendered. The length of time given to this work 
must depend upon the length of the session. 

Mrs. Baldwin summed up her talk in these words: ‘‘Time and place 
are dependent upon conditions and to do the best we can to use the 
Handwork, we must make of ourselves the very best teachers that we 
can.’? 

Mrs. Ella Morris Snow (North Dakota) spoke upon ‘‘Home Codpera- 
tion.’’ She emphasized Mothers’ Meetings, visits in the home, and 
Parents’ Days, enlarging upon each and illustrating how each and all 
of these plans may be used to strengthen the bond between the home 
and the school, and to enable the teachers and parents to understand 
what we desire to accomplish by the Handwork, and together to carry 
out these plans. 


JUNE 21, 2 TO 5 P. M. 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes (New Jersey) presided. The theme was ‘‘ Organi- 
zation for Training.’’ The service of song and prayer was conducted 
by Mrs. Jean Hobart (Kansas). She emphasized the need of teaching 
the Church hymns to the Juniors. The service was planned with Juniors 
in mind, 

Rey. William A. Brown (Chicago) spoke on ‘‘Organizing Missionary 
Effort in Elementary Grades,’’ as follows: ‘‘The leaders in the Ele- 
mentary Division are the world’s greatest dealers in futures. This is 
significant in Missionary education, for thirty-nine out of forty master 
missionaries received their missionary impulse before ten years of age. 
The largest factor in Elementary missionary education is the missionary 
attitude of the superintendent and teachers, as in childhood more things 
are caught than taught. There is contagion in a genuine missionary 
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spirit, and personality is the creative force in atmosphere, and mission- 
ary atmosphere is all-important. The superintendent of the Cradle Roll 
may naturalize missions in the home by conveying a missionary message 
in the birthday remembrances. 

‘‘The new graded lessons afford strategic opportunity for teaching 
‘missions regularly as an integral part of the lesson material. Addi- 
tional attractive plans for programs and special days are published by 
the Mission Boards, together with a large range of supplemental mate- 
rial admirably adapted to the needs of children. Object boxes, pictures, 
songs and stories for Beginners and Primary, and interesting books 
written especially for Juniors are carefully selected to make missions 
effective and winning. The frequent incidental and opportune use of 
such materials in opening sessions and in reading circles has large 
educational value. Missionary expression may be found (1) in definite 
prayer for known missionaries and the children of mission lands; (2) in 
well directed gifts to missions; (3) in deeds of kindness and courtesy 
to nearby children and others. Missionary expression should be within 
the realm of the children’s experience and appreciation.’’ 

Mrs. H. M. Hamill (Tennessee) gave a most interesting demonstra- 
tion of how missionary teaching could be made a delight in the Ele- 
mentary grades. She presented a fine exhibit of travel maps, unique 
attendance rolls, Japanese cards, curios, etc.; also beautifully illus- 
trated missionary hymns and books made by Junior pupils under her 
direction. These were used to illustrate methods which she had tested 
and tried. Two reasons were given for a delight in teaching missions. 
First, the unalterable conviction that childhood is God’s chosen time 
for making impressions that will result in life-long interest, generous 
giving and personal service. Missionaries often remark, ‘‘ When I was 
a child,’’ etc. Some impression in Sunday-school, Mission Band, or 
home led to their decision. Second, it is the natural, normal time for 
such instruction. If children do not delight and respond to missionary 
teaching, it is the fault of the teacher, not of the class. Missionary 
lessons are concrete, full of color and the spirit of adventure. The 
teacher must be well informed, enthusiastic and capable of choosing and 
adapting material to the interests and characteristics of the grade she is 
teaching. Create a missionary atmosphere through decorations, flags of 
all nations, conquest flags, map of the world, simple charts, postcards, 
etc. Child life is the point of contact in all this work. Eacept with the 
Jumors, maps, charts, statistics, description of country, ete., avail noth. 
ing. An interesting study which may run a year through a Sunday: 
school or Mission Band is, ‘‘Child Life of all Nations.’’ 
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Summarized Suggestions for Beginners and Primaries 

(1) Pictures—Postcards, children of different lands, ete. (2) Stories 
—Child Life of all Nations. (3) Songs—‘‘ Whisper Song,’’ ‘‘ World 
Children for Jesus,’’ ‘‘Ship Goes Sailing’’ (offering), ete. (4)—Simple 
Hand Work—A large sheet of paper or cardboard, with verse written 
by teacher, decorated by child, ‘‘Be Ye Kind to One Another,’’ grad- 
ually widening the circle of the self-centered little child, to include 
brown, black and yellow babies. ‘‘Go Teach,’’ Children under our 
flags; all foreign children. (5) Curios—Japanese, Chinese and African 
boxes on sale by all publishing houses ($1.50). 

Suggestions for Juniors: 

(1) Large Pictures—Missionary Heroes, Countries, etc. (2) Maps— 
Home-made, individual outline maps, ete. (3) Charts—Comparisons of 
religions, how Americans spend their money, ete. (4) Hero Stories— 
Lives of Paton, Livingstone, Carey, ete. (5) Illustrated Hymns—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’’ ete. (6) Illustrated Travel Books—Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Koreans, etc. (7) Indian Curio Box—With story of 
Whitman, ete. (8) Paul’s Missionary Journeys—Traced by colored 
ribbons. 

Mrs. Hamill distributed samples of programs for Missionary Sunday 
or entertainment, ‘‘Under Our Flag’’ (Home Missions), ‘‘ Plea of the 
Nations’’ (Foreign), published by Smith & Lamar, Nashville. 

Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens (Superintendent of the International Tem- 
perance Committee) told of ‘‘The Elementary Superintendent Promot- 
ing Temperance.’’ 

1. Plant Ideals—Every child looks forward to a larger life. Bible 
stories and other stories of noble living give the children ideals of being 
God’s helpers; ideals of growth, purity and strength for the sake of 
more splendid helping. Lead the children to the expression of these 
ideals in Bible texts: ‘‘ Your body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost,’’ 
“‘Be strong,’’ ‘‘ Keep thyself pure,’’ ‘‘Be a blessing,’’ etc. Use mottos 
also and stanzas of hymns and songs. 

2. Give Instruction—Children need definite knowledge concerning 
the specific. things which help and hinder growth and strength. Use up- 
to-date facts showing how alcohol, cigarettes, tobacco, etc., hinder growth 
of body, mind and soul; lessen strength and the power to do splendid 
things. Teach through the eye. Use blackboard, charts, pictures, car- 
toons, object lessons, experiments, wet and dry maps. 

3. Teach self-control in eating, drinking and in pleasures. Teach the 
importance of right choosing, and the duty of saying ‘‘No’’ to self and 
to the tempter when self or companions tempt to wrong. Tell about 
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the splendid service of all sorts rendered by abstainers. Lead the chil- 
dren to the choice of abstinence. Let them express that choice in 


Pledge-Signing 


All old enough to do so intelligently should be urged to sign the 
pledge. Let signing be a serious and impressive matter, a whole-hearted 
enlisting into the ranks of the Sunday-school Temperance Army. Have 
a wall pledge with signers’ names attached always in sight. Wearing of 
Temperance badges, buttons, bows; participating in temperance exer- 
cises; uniting in a pledge song; repeating of the pledge in concert— 
these are other ways of expressing the choice made. 


Primary Pledge to Be Repeated 


The following liries present in outline our temperance ideals, instruc- 
tion and right choosing: 
My body is a temple 
THE To God it does belong; 
IDEAL He bids me keep it for His use 
He wants it pure and strong. 


Things that defile the body 
I must not use at all; 
INSTRUCTION 2 
Tobacco is one harmful thing, 
Another, alcohol. 


Into my mouth they shall not go. 

When tempted, I will answer ‘‘No!’’ 

And every day I’ll watch and pray 

“Lord, keep me pure and strong alway! ’’ 


RIGHT CHOOSING 


TEMPERANCE ATMOSPHERE 


Children absorb atmosphere. Temperance pictures on the wall, tem- 
perance wall pledges, banners, mottos and decorations, also a white rib- 
bon bow worn by the teacher create a temperance atmosphere. 


WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 


Let World’s Temperance Sunday be the great Temperance Rally Day 
of the year. Plan for it as enthusiastically as for Christmas, Easter, 
Children’s Day or Decoration Day. Let it be a day of inspiration which 
shall lead to right choices, to the choosing of abstinence for the sake of 
living lives of splendid service to God and to man. 
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Dr. Jessie B. Dodds (Chicago) followed with a practical demonstra- 
tion of how temperance teaching could be made of vital interest to 
Juniors. A temperance club of Intermediate and Junior boys and girls 
was formed for an eight weeks’ service of scientific temperance lessons, 
Sunday afternoons for one hour. These were planned from the Gulick 
Hygiene Series, The King and his wonderful Castle and the Temper- 
ance Educational Quarterly. <A club of fifty-six was formed with the 
understanding that those who attended five out of eight weeks should 
be invited to a banquet at the close. They were arranged in ten groups 
with a helper in charge of each. A young man superintendent, secretary, 
pianist and a young man for musical director completed the organiza- 
tion. Devotional services were followed by lessons on alcohol as a 
poison, its effects upon the stomach, brain, heart and blood, the effects 
of cigarettes upon the body, the cigarette and business, temperance and 
cigarette pledges signed. Bible verses with each lesson, songs and elub 
yells were a part of each program. The chart of each lesson was repro- 
duced by the children on a sheet of paper provided, the Bible verses, 
songs, yells and pledges were written. These sheets made a book of 
fourteen pages, covers blue and white. Forty-seven attended the ban- 
quet. Their program was a review of the contents of their books by 
individuals and classes, short addresses from the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and Mrs. Bryner. Each child was given a blue and white 
tibbon badge and a program on blue paper written with white ink as 
favors. 

During the ‘‘rest period’? Miss Hazel A. Lewis (Indiana) asked the 
audience to follow the advice of Frobel when he said, ‘‘ Turn thine eyes 
observantly upon thine ewn youth, and warm and vivify the eternal 
youth of thy mind.’’ Groups of four to six people, all standing, were 
formed and an informal conversation followed, in which the topics were, 
‘¢Vour earliest recollection,’’ ‘‘ Your most vivid childhood impression,’’ 
or ‘‘Some plan for regaining your childlike point of view.’’ 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to Graded Union Plans 
and Problems. 

Mrs. S: P. Moore, President of the Graded Union of Birmingham, 
Ala., said in part: ‘‘Like most Unions, ours has been an evolution. It 
has grown from an association of primary teachers to include all depart- 
ments. Its one teacher training class has developed into three de- 
partments of teacher training. Briefly, our special features are these: 
Carefully prepared printed programs for each quarter; a large cireu- 
lating library of the choicest books on Sunday-school work; memory 
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readings of Scripture in our devotional services; lesson construction 
rigidly adhered to in all sections; the discussion in each section of 
problems peculiar to that grade; teachers appointed for themes rather 
than months; the free and informal exchange of ideas, periodicals and 
Sunday-school materials; the teaching of suitable music just as it should 
be presented to the children; and definite assistance in planning pro- 
grams for special days. Our Union has discovered talent and developed 
more and better workers than its founders ever dreamed. Theory and 
practice are given with such splendid results that the Union furnishes 
many of the workers and much of the programs in conventions far and 
near. There is a constant desire for still better things. 

Miss Grace Vandiver (South Carolina) explained the influence of the 
Spartanburg Graded Union upon Sunday-school architecture. 

‘“A Graded Union with an enthusiastic membership and a leader with 
a vision have in a small city of seventeen thousand been able to build 
their dreams into solid stone of new Sunday-school buildings. After 
organizing the Union and going more deeply into Child Study and child 
needs the Union began to plan for better things. The Presbyterians 
have gone from one smal]l room for Beginners and Primaries to a ten 
thousand dollar Sunday-school room with ample equipment for the whole 
Elementary Division. The First Baptist church built beautiful new 
quarters for Beginners and the Primary Department, which are already 
filled to overflowing. Bethel Methodist enlarged twice within two years 
and now have a splendid equipment. Another Baptist church is just 
being completed. It will have large and beautiful rooms for Elementary 
work. The Episcopal church fitted up the church basement, hung cur- 
tains and put in a piano, The Beginners Department has grown from 
fourteen to forty. Plans have been drawn for a new Parish house to 
accommodate Elementary grades. All these improvements are traceable 
to the influence of the Union.’’ 

The session closed after a brief but interesting conference regarding 
Graded Union problems, conducted by Mrs. Bryner. 


JUNE 21, 9 TO 12 A. M. 


The auditorium and Sunday-school rooms of the First Congregational 
Church were assigned for the four special sessions of Elementary Work- 
ers, Attendance averaged over five hundred. Of thirty-seven people 
requested to take part in the programs, every one was present and ready. 
Twenty-five State and Provincial Elementary Superintendents attended; 
five additional members of the International Elementary Committee and 
several specialists assisted in the program. Special enrollment cards 
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showed representation from forty-five State and five Provincial Associa- 
tions. Nearly one-half were from California. 

The first conference began promptly at 9 a. m., Mrs. Bryner presid- 
ing. Mrs. J. A. Walker (Colorado) conducted the devotions, having 
prepared a printed order of service based upon selections of Scripture 
and songs, used with the Primary and Junior Graded Lessons. 

The morning theme was ‘‘ Organization in Office and Field,’’ 

“Best Things Accomplished Under Varying Conditions’? was pre- 
sented by four State Elementary Superintendents. Miss Susie M. Juden 
(Louisiana), who devotes full time to State and Parish Elementary 
work, mentioned the following results: Plans of Organization have 
reached many isolated places; repeated visits have provided opportunity 
for every Sunday-school to see and hear if it so desired; many splendid 
workers haye developed so that the needs of the Elementary Division 
are presented at the Parish Convention if the State Superintendent does 
not attend; within the past year Graded Unions have increased from 
one to five; there are two hundred and sixty-seven trained Elementary 
Teachers; International Graded Lessons have been explained and estab- 
lished in many schools. Three years ago out of forty-six Parish (County) 
organizations five Elementary Superintendents sent reports. This year 
thirty-two sent reports and the remaining fourteen explained conditions 
by letter (without statistics); Denominational codperation has been 
strengthened because plans of organization were better understood; great 
benefit has resulted because an entire State realized that this organized 
effort is striving to help every school to reach the desired standard. 

Mrs. Phebe A. Curtiss (Ohio) gives her full time to State work, 
dividing it between the Home Department and the Elementary work. 
The two are worked together in office and field. She plans to have 
Elementary work presented in each county, even if she cannot attend, 
by writing to the county officers urging their codperation. In each 
convention she seeks to meet the County Elementary Superintendent and 
other workers, depending much upon the personal touch. A successful 
year of County Conventions culminated in a fine State Convention in 
which three full sessions were devoted to Elementary work, besides con- 
ferences, a reception and a luncheon, making the Elementary work one 
of the strongest features of the whole program. She described her 
office work, saying all her letters are written by hand, except an occa- 
sional circular of instructions thus emphasizing the personal element 
She makes unlimited use of the ten-point Standard of Excellence and 
showed the chart which summarized present conditions and improvement 
in Elementary work made in each point in the eighty-eight counties of 
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Ohio. She reported progress, some difficulties and some visions for the 
future. 

Mrs. G. W. Hendrick (New Hampshire) is one of ten State Ele- 
mentary Superintendents paid for part time. During a year and a half 
International Graded Lessons have been generally introduced, awaken- 
ing new interest among Elementary teachers and pupils, giving a new 
vision to superintendents and pastors, solving problems of the graded 
Sunday-schools and increasing attendance, which has doubled in some 
schools. Through Conventions and Conferences the best phases of 
Elementary work have been presented so as to make them seem practical 
and feasible. Through Children’s meetings the Graded Lessons and 
Bible stories have been demonstrated. Regular Promotion Days and 
diplomas have been urged. Through Mother’s meetings Purity work 
has been profitably discussed. The responsiveness of the people and 
improving conditions are great incentives to best endeavor. ‘‘We are 
catching up with everything but our ideals.’’ 

As one of thirty-four State and Provincial Elementary Superintend- 
ents who render voluntary service, Mrs. J. W. Wilkins (Oregon) men- 
tioned some results. In twenty-nine of the thirty-two organized counties 
she has secured Elementary Superintendents. Junior Graded Lessons 
are placing Bibles instead of quarterlies in the hands of teachers and 
scholars. New Cradle Rolls have been organized and many strengthened; 
one grew from seventy to one hundred and forty-one in four months. 
Two new Graded Unions were started the past year. A ‘‘ Parents’ 
Hour’’ on county programs is helpful; One Mothers’ Club resulted. 
Many teachers study in training classes and Elementary Specialization. 
More Bibles in homes and schools are bringing parents, teachers and 
pupils nearer to God. 

Miss Martha Graham (West Virginia) introduced the discussion by a 
few remarks. Seven years ago Miss Graham began as a_ volunteer 
Elementary Superintendent. A little later she was employed for part 
time, superintending also the Home Department. She now gives full 
time to Elementary work, which is steadily developing. ‘‘ Hlementary 
workers are not willing that Good Things shall block the way to the 
best. Our topic is, ‘Best Things Accomplished.’ The desire of West 
Virginia for best things is evidenced by the number of schools intro- 
ducing the new Graded Lessons far beyond expectations. ’’ 

The first question proposed for discussion was, ‘‘The Value or Need 
of an Elementary Superintendent in the Local School.’’? Several stated 
that they had felt the need of one person in each school to whom the 
County, Township or District Elementary Superintendent might appeal 
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for reports and distribution of leaflets, and such other help as such an 
officer might render. Others suggested that in the local school the 
Elementary Superintendent should help to pian and supervise the work 
of all elementary grades. Mrs. J. W. Barnes (New Jersey) suggested 
the name Supervisor rather than Superintendent for such an officer. 
Mrs. Bryner asked how many State and Provincial Elementary Superin- 
tendents have encouraged the appointment of an Elementary Superin- 
tendent in local schools. Probably ten are trying that plan—not all 
favored it. 

“*How to Secure Competent and Faithful County Elementary Superin- 
tendents, and How to Dispose of Ineflicient Ones,’’ aroused considerable 
discussion. It was generally agreed that the State or Provincial Super- 
intendent was justified in explaining conditions and advising the nomi- 
nating committee, in person or by letter, regarding efficiency or lack 
of it. 

During the ‘‘Surprise Rest Period’’ Miss Mabel Bailey (Missouri) 
told an original story about the first real prayer of a six-year-old boy. 
Mrs. Bryner called attention to the Exhibit of Elementary material at 
the Coliseum; also in the Sunday-school room of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, the latter prepared by the committee from the Federated 
Graded Unions of California (N.), of which Mrs. Bertha D. Hageman 
was chairman. More than thirty had prepared and brought State and 
Provincial maps, showing conditions of organized Elementary work in 
their fields. 

Mrs. Paul Dietrick (Minnesota) explained the helpfulness of the 
Minnesota map, saying: ‘‘In sixty-three of our eighty-six counties in 
Minnesota, our Elementary map was presented and everywhere all dele- 
gates were interested to know how their county compared with other 
counties in Elementary work. During conventions the map hangs be- 
tween the county and the school standards, both of which are explained, 
so that the emblems placed on the map may be understood, as they show 
existing conditions. Each County Elementary Superintendent is urged 
to prepare a banner, or chart, with a list of schools, and spaces for 
marking with a seal every point of the standard obtained. A model 
for preparing this chart is furnished by the State Elementary Worker. 
Seals are placed for the following points: 

(1) Elementary Superintendent. (2) Organization—Cradle Roll, Be- 
ginners, Primary and Junior Departments. (3) Equipment—Separate 
place, little chairs, blackboard, separate session. (4) Graded Instrue- 
tion—Graded Lessons for Beginners, Primary and Junior, or Graded 
Supplemental (memory) work with the Uniform Lessons, Annual Pro- 
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motions and Records. (5) Trained Workers—Department Superintend- 
ents and Teachers. The maps and charts encourage each school to make 
the best showing possible. 

Upon the State map showing all counties, credits are marked as fol- 
lows: County Elementary Superintendent, by Elementary seal or but- 
ton; complete report by canceled two-cent postage stamp; partial report 
by one-cent stamp; District helpers by blue star; State Elementary 
Superintendent at Conventions by blue heart; County Elementary Super- 
intendent at Conventions by red heart; District Banner made and used, 
by a flag; Graded Unions, by short green ribbon attached by Elementary 
button; forty per cent. of schools having Cradle Roll, by a Cradle Roll 
pin. 

As this was the first year the map was presented, many County Ele- 
mentary Superintendents promised that their records would be better 
next time.’’ (The Minnesota map recorded a few more pojnts than 
those prepared in some other states, but many superintendents are using 
similar maps with fine results.) 

Mrs. Ella Morris Snow (North Dakota) gave an interesting exhibit 
of the various uses of, ‘‘Our Elementary Colors and Button’’ (green 
and white). During all the conferences, through the kindness of the 
entertaining elementary committee, fresh flowers in these colors were 
arranged near the speaker’s desk; and high upon the gilded pipes of 
the great church organ hung a large design of the Elementary button, 
a yard in diameter, composed of a circle of evergreen leaves with a cen- 
ter of white sweet peas. 

Miss Margaret E. Brown (Nebraska) Reet came to the platform, 
suit-case in hand. Quickly removing coat, hat and gloves, she proceeded 
to explain the Convention outfit contained in that suit-case, for display 
at County Conventions. She talked while she worked. 

‘*Sometimes the State Workers are met at the station, but frequently 
not. That makes no difference. The drayman takes the check and the 
supply grip is carried at once to the convention church, First we put 
in place the strings of flags of the nations. These help to reproduce 
the spirit of the World’s Convention, as we give that report, and they 
create a missionary atmosphere for our meetings. The State map is 
always displayed. It shows the Elementary work for the year and is 
first used in giving the report at the State Convention. A new map is 
made each year, this being the fourth one. The International leaflets 
are carried and kept in order for distribution in sets of pockets like 
shoe-bags. Books are displayed in the same way. We carry samples of 
the Graded Lessons of all publications. The pictures for the use of the 
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teacher are mounted. For the Children’s Story Hour at conventions we 
carry the ‘Missionary Object Sets,’ this year the Japanese. The 
Standard of Excellence is always presented at conventions. County and 
District charts were used with it. At present we have arranged all 
points under the four subjects of Organization, Equipment, Instruction 
and Teacher Training. 

“Tn presenting this Standard one year we used little objects to prove 
the advantage of little chairs over the big church benches for little 
people. We showed the use of screens, the cabinet for supplies and the 
Bible upon the table. The three classes of teachers were illustrated by 
objects also. The untrained teacher, with quarterly, cannot stand alone; 
the partially trained teacher learns to stand, and the well trained 
teacher holds her Bible and teaches effectively, standing firmly before 
any class in the division. However, we do not wish to emphasize the 
physical equipment, essential as it is. Our work is to lead the child to 
the Father and train him for service.’’ 


JUNIOR SECTION. 


Mrs. E. C. Knapp (Wash. E.) presided. One hundred thirty-eight 
were in attendance. No fixed program had been arranged, but experi- 
enced leaders had been requested to be ready to take part. Many 
responded with helpful suggestions. 

The general theme was ‘‘ Directing the Activities of the Juniors.’’ 
This brought out discussions pertaining to the following topics: 

‘*Department Organization’’ should be magnified rather than class 
spirit and organization. Simple plans are preferred; boys and girls 
separate, with good-natured competition. If department spirit is strong 
it will help to win respect and codperation with established plans, If 
any class organization exists it should be simple—a name, motto, pin 
or badge, pennant, ete. If officers are appointed they should be fre- 
quently changed and responsibilities, divided for keeping records, offer- 
ings, etc. 

The majority favored six, not more than seven, in a class. The 
separate department and program were desired. General codperation 
must be secured in opening and closing services, in singing, Scripture 
reading and memory work, promptness in beginning, no awkward 
pauses, obedience to signals by teachers, help to maintain order, interest 
and codperation of scholars, Some mimeograph a program quarterly, 
others place a brief outline on the blackboard. The church or Sunday- 
school should pay for necessary equipment, Bibles, song books, and 
diplomas. 
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A regular system of records, credits and recognition is needed, mark- 
ing prompt attendance, Bibles brought, home study, an offering, church 
attendance, and work—books completed. A quarterly certificate may 
be given to all deserving 75 per cent. or more and their names placed 
upon the Honor Bulletin. Juniors respect a high standard. 

Teachers should codperate with the superintendent to secure order. 
Promptness is necessary; teachers are justified in leaving the church 
services when it encroaches on the Sunday-school hour. The begin- 
nings of disorder may thus be avoided. Extra hand-work may be pro- 
vided for early pupils. A department teachers’ meeting assists greatly 
in considering general plans for the departments with suggestions 
regarding lesson work. The Graded Unions help Junior teachers. 

‘*Graded Lessons’’ were approved. When necessary the same les- 
son may be adapted to suit different ages. All should be urged to 
begin each year’s work the first Sunday in October. If delayed, special 
week-day meetings should be planned to explain and catch up. Be sure 
to start the next quarter on time. Where lessons have failed, the 
teachers were not ready. Each teacher should know the aim of the 
entire course and the themes for the year’s lessons, Again the Graded 
Unions help. 

“¢Hand-work’’ in Sunday-school and at home was freely discussed. 
Class tables are desired. Any work done in Sunday-school should per- 
tain to the Graded Lessons. Teachers should set the example by doing 
everything expected of scholars. When the teacher does the work the 
pupils generally do well. When the teacher fails, she cannot expect 
otherwise from the scholars. Some thought that all work for nine-year- 
old pupils should be done under the teacher’s supervision in Sunday- 
school. Others felt that as the purpose of the work is to form right 
habits, it should be encouraged as daily home work during the week. 
Some meet their pupils during the week. Unless work books are brought 
frequently there is danger of carelessness or incompleteness. The mark- 
ing of each lesson is a help. Pulp maps, clay modeling, gilt or other 
decorating, models constructed, temperance note books, missionary travels 
and scrap-book work should be done at home or at extra gatherings in 
the church.. 

‘‘Promotion’’ should be regular and annual. Quarterly recognition 
avoids a spasm or crowding at the end of the year. All above 75 per 
cent. are promoted with honor. The others are transferred. Many 
approve a special examination. The last Sunday of September is pre- 
ferred for promotion and does not conflict with public school examina- 
tion, as does Children’s Day. If Children’s Day is chosen, the summer 
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work should be completed before October. If the department does not 
plan for promotion the boys and girls do, and often leave Sunday-school. 
A fine promotion service should be planned, based upon work done. The 
pupils work harder for promotion. A graduating class of the twelve- 
year-old scholars with special honor work satisfies the ambitious boy or 
girl who desires to move forward. 

““A Monthly Meeting’’ of the Juniors is desirable. It may be a 
picnic, nutting party, a sleigh ride, a trolley ride, a spring or autumn 
tramp to some place of interest, some place of manufacture, or through 
a big store with a guide, etc. The scholars will suggest interesting 
things to do. Once a quarter plan a Junior social, inviting the parents. 
Let boys and girls alternate in giving the program and serving refresh- 
ments. The records and work-books of the Juniors should be exhibited. 
A Missionary Social is interesting. 


The Reassembled Conference 


All sections assembled for a general closing session. Miss Helen 
Palk (Manitoba) presided; attendance nearly 700. Mrs. Maud Baldwin 
(Pennsylvania) and Mrs. Phebe Curtiss (Ohio) were appointed to 
prepare letters extending the sympathy of elementary workers to the 
families of Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Herbert 
Moninger, Cincinnati, whose deaths had occurred during convention dates. 
The letters were read and approved later in the session. 

Mrs; Lamoreaux (Chicago) led the discussion concerning ‘‘ Graded 
Union and Graded Lesson Problems.’’ It was suggested that plans 
should be changed to concentrate more upon training and principles; 
that lessons be discussed with reference to the aim of the course and 
the themes, rather than as separate lessons. Los Angeles is trying the 
experiment of concentrating upon one year’s work in each department. 
In reply to the question, how lessons of four grades could be reviewed, it 
was deemed unnecessary to conduct a general review. 

The next question, ‘‘How to Plan the Opening Service,’’ was an- 
swered, ‘‘Make it a service of worship.’’ Where there is need of 
more and better teachers, ‘‘Pray the Lord of the Harvest,’’ ete. 

Miss Margaret Brown (Nebraska) explained successful plans for 
teaching Graded Lessons in small schools. Instead of breaking up 
Home Daily Bible Readings, a day is devoted in some home to each 
lesson, in which different members are interested. Mrs. Barnes said that 
the child should be the center around which the lesson revolves, rather 
than the teacher or home. Because Graded Lessons are more worthy 
of handling, educated workers are more ready to help. In order to 
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influence teachers to feel the need of the Graded Union their help 
should be requested in looking up and reporting items. Miss Bailey 
(Missouri) emphasized the need of both present and future help. 

The closing inspirational address by Miss Margaret Slattery upon 
‘‘The Teacher’s Task and Reward’’ cannot be fully reported. She 
exalted the teacher’s task, not as a solemn duty, but a wonderful privi- 
lege to those who want to teach. It is a great task to try to make 
children good when the teacher has not the city’s share—five hours 
daily in public schools, nor the parent’s share—the many hours in 
the home, but at the best only forty-eight hours of service, twenty- 
four hours of teaching, equaling one day and night of each year for 
her work. She must learn how to manage, to improve the time. Where 
difficulty exists, a way to solve it exists. God graded humanity. A little 
child has a child’s outlook on the world. The teacher must learn 
to see as the child sees, and lift him up that he may see more. When 
teaching is not adapted, it is God’s blessed way to let children forget 
three-fourths of what they hear. Teachers must not desire one mould 
for all, but must make individuals. Study the approach, do not teach 
over their heads. Be not afraid. The teacher and the Master work 
together. The best teachers think but little of their reward. The 
doing brings its own reward—‘‘ Well Done.’’ 

Brief mention should be made of the delightful reception and supper 
served for elementary workers and friends in the Y. M. C. A. on Thurs- 
day evening, June 22. The repast consisted of California’s varied prod: 
ucts and, in addition, the committee planned a short program between 
courses of songs and exercises by children and older girls from the 
Chinese and Japanese Christian Sunday-schools. Five hundred enjoyed 
the evening, during which bright informal responses were given from 
many states and provinces. It was good to be there. 


CORRELATION OF THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


Mrs. H. M. Haminu, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The home and the school are interdependent. The teacher has the 
child under her instrtction but one short hour out of the 168 of the 
week, However well equipped she may be for her task, she feels that 
without the intelligent codperation of the mother and home her work 
represents but half the circle. 

How to enlist the parents and secure this greatly coveted codper- 
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ation is one of the most vital problems that confronts us in the 
complex organization of the modern Sunday-school. 

It seems strange to plead for what so legitimately belongs to us, yet 
we are forced to admit that, with rare exceptions we do not possess 
it. 

The three most potent factors in the work of character-building in 
the life of a child are the home, the public school, and the Sunday- 
school. With no intent to minimize it, but solely for lack of time, we 
entirely eliminate the influences of the public school. 

For sake of clearness and brevity let us consider the topic before us 
under three heads. : 

1. It is God’s plan that the home should be the first school and 
the mother the first teacher. When a little child comes down ‘‘in 
trailing clouds of glory from the sky’’ he is not dropped into the lap 
of the primary teacher, however welcome he might be. He comes into 
the home—into the mother’s arms, and well has one of our Elemen- 
tary grade teachers woven into her Cradle Roll song, ‘‘The gift of a 
dear little baby needs the very best ‘thank you’ of all.’’ 

A Jewish Rabbi once said, ‘‘God could not be everywhere so he 
made mothers.’’ 

Another has said, not irreverently, ‘‘God must have felt as though 
he could rest awhile after he made mothers.’’ 

Truly, ‘‘a partnership with God is motherhood.’’ We can understand 
the character of Samuel better when we recall he was the son of a 
godly mother and himself an answer to prayer. We might also re- 
eall that he was early dedicated to Jehovah, and grew up, as all 
children should, in the atmosphere of his Hather’s house. The old 
Jewish Tabernacle with its heavy hangings and dimly burning tapers 
is in sharp contrast to the beautiful, bright churches of today with art 
windows, cushioned pews, pipe organs and sweet choir voices. It 
must have been a doleful place for the little lad, yet it all ‘‘ worked 
together for good’’ for the child Samuel as it would for the child 
Mary, or Susie or John if they were found oftener in the church to- 
day. Why should not our children go gladly, cheerfully, regularly 
to the church service and sing, with all sincerity, ‘‘I love thy church, 
O God?’’ There should be no writ of divorcement between Sunday 
school and church, and this would be one of the first steps in securing 
the interest and codperation of the home in the Sunday-school work. 

The home is a tremendous factor to be recognized and reckoned with 
by the school. The home strikes the keynote in matters social, polit- 
ical and religious. The home sets the standard in honesty, truth- 
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fulness, sincerity, temperance, etc. The home has the first chance 
at the child, and the girl unconsciously follows her mother, the boy 
his father. 

When we touch the problem of the home in this country we touch 
16 millions of families and 35 millions of boys and girls of school 
age. 3 millions of children are born every year, 5 every minute. We 
may well ask, ‘‘Is it well with the child?’’ 

in this connection it is quite apropos to ask what is the place 
and purpose of the school? Certainly not to usurp the place and 
responsibility of the home, but to aid and supplement, by proper teach- 
ing and training. 

2. When we come to consider the second point—the present status 
of the relation between home and school—we are forced-to admit that 
the home has not been entirely true to its trust. There is a marked 
tendency to release itself from the sacred duties imposed upon it and 
more and more put the burden of all spiritual teaching and training 
upon the school and the Sunday-school teacher. 

Family prayer, grace at meals, the bedtime Bible story are less 
and less observed. Into few homes could the term ‘‘Home Circle’’ 
be properly applied. 

In the agricultural world the present day slogan is ‘‘Back to the 
farm.’’ In this strenuous age when such undue proportion of time 
is given to social and business matters, the ery of the church might well 
be ‘‘Back to the home.’’ 

A timely topic for discussion would be ‘‘The disintegration of the 
American home.’’ Our homes are conducted too much on the Har- 
vard plan. Well has some one said, ‘‘What the average American 
child needs is Jess money and more father and mother.’’? Though it 
may sound harsh it is sadly true, that oftentimes when a mother 
puts a clean frock on a little child, places a penny in one hand and 
a Sunday-school paper in another, and sends him to Sunday-school, 
she seems to consider her religious duty done. Yet, in fact the 
home and school stand or fall together. No two people should be 
closer together than the mother and the child’s Sunday-school teach- 
er. Jointly comes to them the call, ‘‘Take this child and train it 
for me.’?’ 

Having considered the home side it is but fair to ask, ‘‘ What of 
the school??? ‘‘How is it meeting its obligations?’’ 

Reply might be made it is meeting them in many ways, notably 
by giving :— 

a. The best in way of organization and equipment. It is truly 
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providing for the physical, mental and spiritual needs of the pupils, 
in every stage of their development. 

b. The choicest of teachers—Spiritual teachers who realize that 
“*the teacher’s life is the life of her teaching.’’? That their work is a 
matter of sacrifice rather than sentiment. Teachers who are pre- 
pared along the line of the Book and the Child and all up-to-date 
methods of imparting knowledge. 

e. A Suitable Curriculum. The graded lessons are proving a boon, 
in that they are suited to the needs, understanding and experiences of 
the children. They are not flawless but infinitely superior to the former 
Course that caused us sleepless nights trying to transform Spiritual 
meat intended for adults into nourishing milk for babes. 

There has been some slight criticism of the few nature lessons in- 
terspersed. The Master Teacher drew many a beautiful lesson from 
the birds of the air, and the flowers of the field. Shall we not fol- 
low His example and lead the little child who is quite at home with 
the birds and bees and butterflies and who loves ‘‘God’s Out-of- 
Doors’’—through nature up to nature’s God? The poet understood 
when he sang, 

““Come to me, O, ye children 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere.’’ 


The truth is with so many of us we are too grown up and have 
forgotten our own childhood. As the little child said, ‘‘You are too 
tall, you see, to hear the grasses grow or see the way down roots of 
things; maybe if you’d ungrow a little or get down on your kness you 
might.’’ 

It is not our way but God’s way of teaching the little child. And 
Nature, the old nurse, took the child upon her knee, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is a story-book thy Father hath written for thee.’’ 

We would have the mothers understand all this, and also why we 
tell the child a story, instead of requiring the memorization of title 
or golden text as was done in the long ago. Let the mother’s part 
be to call for the retelling, and emphasizing through the simple hand- 
work assigned, if only the coloring of a picture, the truth for which 
the teacher has all the week been giving time, thought, planning and 
prayer. 

3. How may the proper correlation be brought about? May we 
simply enumerate some helpful plans? 
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a. Visitations. 

b. Printed Letters—setting forth aim of the teacher and scope of 
the work, including the mother’s part. 

c. Parents’? Day.—At least annually. We believe it is not so much 
that parents do not care as that they do not know, so our crying need 
is an educated parenthood. To aid in this we suggest:— 

d. Parents’ Department or Council—a regular feature of the school. 

e. Cradle Roll Day and Cradle Roll Party. 

f. Mothers’ Meetings, which always lead to mutual understand- 
ings and nearly always result in hearty sympathy and codperation. 
What would be the results if this proper correlation could be brought 
about? 

We do not know. If with the meagre sympathy the home exhibits’ 
today such great things are wrought, we feel only a prophet or son 
of a prophet could foretell what might thus be acheived. 


WHAT ELEMENTARY GRADES CONTRIBUTE TO CHARACTER 
BUILDING 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE ABERNATHY LAMOREAUX, CHICAGO, ILL. 


What is the greatest thing a home can give to a child? <A _ beauti- 
ful artistic environment? No. Every educational advantage? No. 
Careful instruction and admonition? No. Love and watcheare? No. 
Authority and discipline? No. Happy the child who has all these 
things, but many a child having had them has wrecked his life as a 
man. Why, because he loved something else, and what he loved he 
thought about. What he loved, he reached for. What he loved he 
did, and these things he loved, he became. If this be true, then the 
greatest thing a home can give to a child is a love for the things 
that are true and honorable and just and pure and lovely and of good 
report. 

What is the greatest thing that the elementary grades can give 
to a child? An attractive and beautiful place of meeting? No. A 
store of facts and many Bible verses? No. Admonitions and pre- 
cepts and warnings? No. Instruction according to all the laws of 
pedagogy? No. Love and shepherding? No. Indispensable and 
valuable as all these things are, mary a child having had them has made 
spiritual shipwreck of his manhood. Why, because he loved some- 
thing other than these, and what he loved he thought about, he 
longed for, he did, and that he became. The greatest thing, there- 
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fore that the elementary grades can do for a child is to help him 
love the things that make for a Christlike character, for ‘‘beholding”’ 
—with unveiled face, ‘‘he is changed into the same.’’ 

We have been prone to think that the greatest work of our ele- 
mentary grades lay in the teaching, and we have sought for the best 
methods and the choicest lessons, and we must not cease to do so. 
But what avails all the instruction if the lad goes out loving the un- 
holy and the low, and the degrading? We did not necd the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians to reveal the fact that love is the greatest 
thing in the world. Paul only sung for us divinely what we already 
knew, that love is more than eloquence or vision, knowledge or sacrifice, 
for what we love determines what we shall become. Like a magnet, 
love draws steadily, irresistibly, unceasingly into our souls whatever 
it fastens itself upon, and no argument nor reason, no difficulty nor 
delay, no allurement nor enticement can affect it. So the vital ques- 
tion of our Sunday-school work concerns the matter of loving, and 
instruction and methods, housing and helping, are all means towards 
one end, namely to make the child love sincerely, passionately, eter- 
nally, the things that will make him grow like Jesus Christ. 

There are four great loves necessary for this kind of character. 
The first is a love for the Heavenly Father and his Son, Jesus Christ. 
No number of lessons about them, not the enthusiastic singing of 
“choicest songs of worship to them, will take the-place of the warm 
personal going out of the child heart to the Father heart. The lessons 
are to be taught carefully and the songs selected thoughtfully, but for 
this purpose, and it is such an easy thing to do, it is largely a 
matter of a tactful introduction. God wants the child. The child 
wants God, though he may not be able to define the longing of his 
heart, but that unrest in every heart till it consciously finds rest in 
God, is with him as with older ones. You do not have to be a man 
to want an earthly father’s love. You do not have to be a man to 
hunger for a Heavenly Father. Since each wants the other, the heart 
of God and the heart of the child will leap to meet ong another, if 
only the child understands who wants him and what he is. I do 
not mean understands theologically or doctrinally, but simply and 
lovingly. If I have two friends whom I desire shall love one another, 
most carefully do I plan the introduction. I try to speak of the 
things in the work or life of the one which will appeal to the in- 
terests and desires of the other, I do not throw them at one another, 
if I want them to draw together in sympathy and interest. A tact- 
less introduction may separate two people who ought to be friends. 
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Is that why so many men and women are not friends of God? Did 
someone blunder in the introduction years before, so that not un- 
derstanding God’s love, the heart turned away? A child craves love 
and sympathy and help. The introduction ought to say in sub- 
stance: ‘‘The Heavenly Father and his dear Son give all these.’’ 
Some one has made an awful mistake in the introduction, if a little 
child does not lovingly open his heart to receive God, and this mis- 
take is so colossal and so terrible that all other successes in Sunday- 
school work combined will not counterbalance it, for only what the 
child loves he grows to be like. 

A second love which is necessary to form a Christlike character 
is a love for the Bible. Knowledge of the Bible and love for 
the Bible are two different things. The elementary grades may 
teach memory verses and long chapters; they may multiply facts 
of history and geography; they may teach whole courses of lessons, and 
yet may miss the mark, for one may know without loving. Yet one 
eannot love without knowing. The child, therefore, must know the 
Bible but he must know it so as to love it. This can be brought 
about in two ways; first, through giving him what he is hungry for. 
Only that which feeds a need in his heart will arouse love. Why 
does a boy love a book of adventure and daring? Because he has the 
desire for adventure and daring in his heart. Why does a child love 
fairy stories? Because she lives in a world of dreams. Why will # 
child love the Bible? Only because he finds something in it that 
feeds the hunger in his heart. This is why the graded lessons ought 
to make Bible lovers of the children. They bring out of the Word 
what the heart of childhood hungers for, and love may be born as 
hunger is satisfied. ‘‘May be;’’ did I say? Why not, ‘‘ Will be 
born.’’ There is yet something needed to make love sure. The 
Bible stories need to be saturated through and through with the love 
of the teller to make the kindling of love certain in the heart of the 
listener. Rain is rain whether the sun shines or no, but rain shot 
with sunshine is a rainbow, and the heart thrills in the glory. The 
facts in the story of the lost sheep are the same whether I love the 
story or not, but when I love it, it is transfigured, and in the radiance, 
love begins to glow in the heart of the child. A loveless story-teller 
may thwart the birth of love for the story in the child. Reverently 
may I say it—a child must say with respect to the Bible as the beloved 
disciple said of his Lord ‘‘We love because the teacher first loved.’’ 

A third love necessary for the Christlike character is a love for 
the church, the body of Christ. The elementary teacher must remember 
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that the child always loves ‘‘my church,’’ before he loves ‘‘The 
Chureh,’? and he begins to love ‘‘my church’’ by loving first his 
own little corner of it, the Sunday-school room, where his class or 
department meets. Does its order and attractiveness and comfort 
matter? Every feeling which the place itself arouses unconsciously 
becomes a part of the child’s feeling toward the Church and re- 
ligion as a whole, so the teacher is working definitely towards the 
goal of her work, the love for these things, by every picture or vase 
of flowers, every freshly laundered curtain and comfortable chair, 
_ every touch which adds something to the charm of the room. But 
the value of service for the church in kindling love for it must not 
be overlooked. It is a law of life that we love most that for which we 
do the most. The child who sings in the junior choir in the church 
service, the child who puts his bouquet of flowers on the pulpit, the 
ehild who does an errand for ‘‘my Pastor,’’ or the church board, the 
child who contributes something in some way however small to the 
work of the church, has grown in love for the church just so much. 
The little lad who came with the shining face to tell his mother of a 
letter which the Board of Trustees had written him, asking him to 
place the offering envelopes in the pews before the service each Sun- 
day morning, concluded by saying, ‘‘Mamma, don’t you suppose that 
if I do this well, they will give me a bigger responsibility after a 
while?’’ That is the language of love. 

Most powerful of all, however, in its effect upon the love of the 
ehild for the Church, will be the fact of his belonging to it. We love 
our own. While elementary grades should not urge, they should help 
the child to feel that when he loves the Heavenly Father, his natural 
and rightful place is in the home with the rest of the Father’s family. 
But you say, ‘‘He doesn’t know enough.’’ Was that the test you 
applied when the little stranger from Heaven came knocking at the 
door of your home? Did you say to him, ‘‘how much do you know?’’ 
It was because he lived, you welcomed him to the very inner circle of 
your home. It is the fact of spiritual life and that alone that 
ought to outstretch every arm in the Father’s household towards the 
child; then in the nurturing love of the household of faith the 
child will grow in knowledge and in love. A bolted door does not 
foster love for the home in the one outside. : 

The fourth and last love of which I shall speak is a love of service 
for others. There is an inherent joy in service, and to find that joy 
of service, means to have a love for service. But we forget that joy 
cannot be told, it has to be experienced. This is a weak spot in our 
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elementary work today, indeed in all our Sunday-school work. We 
talk about doing, we teach lessons on the duty and privilege and de- 
light of service, but we do not definitely, constantly and intelligent- 
ly give to the child the opportunity of finding that joy in service 
for himself. Consequently he grows into manhood without a love 
for it. All the text-books in the world, all the lectures by a staff 
of experts on the care of a baby, cannot make love for the task. But 
the one whose privilege it is to perform those tender ministries for 
the little life God has given her, knows the meaning of both joy and 
love in service. It is only when the children in the Beginners, Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments are given the opportunity of doing 
something for some one in the home, the church, the neighborhood, the 
country and the world that they can learn that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Such opportunities ought to be given, not 
once or twice, but constantly and ever broadeningly, for in so doing love 
is not only developed but made permanent. How? All love, love for 
Christ, love for the church, love for others, seeks to express itself. 
As love expresses itself, it grows stronger. The stronger it becomes, 
the more it seeks expression, and love that constantly expresses it- 
self never dies. The child who has learned such love for God, the 
Bible, the Chuch and Service, has obtained the greatest good which 
the elementary grades can give to him. He may lose every fact 
of Bible history and geography. He may forget the songs and memory 
verses. He may come up into manhood through fiercest fires of tempt- 
ations and deepest waters of sorrow.. He will some day face the val- 
ley and the shadow but he will never, never lose out of his life, 
these things he has loved, for they have become himself, 
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REPORT OF SECONDARY DIVISION 
Epesar H. NICHOLS, CHAIRMAN, 


The story of what is now known as the Secondary Division is com- 
paratively new, this being the first report ever made to the great Inter- 
national Convention, of which it is a part. Therefore, perhaps, a bit 
of history should be given. 

It was during the meeting of the Intermediate Department Commit- 
tee held at Conference Point, Lake Geneva,Wis., nearly two years ago, 
that the problems of the departments covering the ‘‘teen age’’ of the 
Sunday School were most earnestly discussed. We were brought face to 
face with the fact that the church and Sunday school have suffered 
excessive losses from these departments. 

‘*How to more thoroughly interest the boys and girls of the ‘teen 
age’ in the Sunday school and in the study of God’s Word, and thereby 
save to the Church this seemingly unnecessary loss,’’ was the question 
that commanded most earnest study on the part of the committee. 

It was generally admitted that the losses from the Senior Depart- 
ment were the heaviest and that the work which was being done for 
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this department, in connection with the Adult Department, was not pro- 
ducing proper results. It was conceded that the greatest need in dealing 
with the problem was a wider knowledge of this peculiar age, and that 
this could best be accomplished by combining the work of the Inter- 
mediate and Senior Departments under one general division. The com- 
mittee, therefore, adopted the following resolutions: 

“‘Resolved, (1) That it is the sense of this committee that the work 
of the Intermediate Department (which includes pupils of the Sunday 
School from thirteen to sixteen years of age, inclusive) and the Senior 
Department (which includes pupils from seventeen to ninteen years of 
age, inclusive) can be best developed by the formation of a new general 
division, to be known as the ‘Secondary Division,’ covering the work of 
both departments exactly as is done in the departments composing the 
Elementary Grades, each department, however, to retain its respective 
name and identity, and separate organization in the loeal school.’’ 

This resolution was presented to the International Adult Committee, 
then in session at the same place, and after conference it was decided 
to lay the whole matter before a joint committee made up of five mem- 
bers from each committee, including Chairman Hartshorn and Secretary 
Lawrance. The result of the meeting of the joint committee was the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

‘“Resolved, That, in order to determine beyond question what plan 
would best solve this problem, a committee should be appointed, consist- 
ing of two members each of the Adult and of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment committees and the General Secretary of the Association. This 
committee was instructed to prepare a questionnaire, to be sent to ex- 
perts in Sunday School and high school work, denominational Sunday 
School secretaries, editors and publishers, seeking to discover how the 
present Senior Grade (ages seventeen to nineteen, inclusive) could best 
be grouped for the most effective work.’’ 

This resolution was presented to the Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association on August 20, 1909, and the 
plan was approved, and referred to the Central Committee with power 
to act on the result of the questionnaire. 

In accordance with the instructions given to the Central Commititee, 
a questionnaire was sent out, with the result that nearly three-fourths 
favored the new division, The plan was adopted and the first Committee 
of the ‘‘Secondary Division’? was appointed, as follows: 

Edgar H. Nichols, Chairman, Chicago, Ill.; Eugene C. Foster, Secre- 
tary, Detroit, Mich.; Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Frank 
Woodbury, Halifax, N. S.; 8. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn.; William 
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C. Johnston, Denver, Colo.; John R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn.; 8. F. 
Shattuck, Neenah, Wis.; David R. Porter, New York City. 

The committee began its work by preparing leaflets containing sug- 
gestions for workers and standards for organization; also adopted the 
‘‘blue and white’’ button as the emblem for both the Intermediate and 
Senior Departments, and a certificate of recognition for classes comply- 
ing with the standards adopted. 

The work of the committee has met with most enthusiastic response, 
and the material prepared has been received by the workers, everywhere, 
with eagerness. The demands for help and new material continue to 
come from all parts of the country. It must be kept in mind that 
the committee, as well as others, have had to ‘study new methods with 
which to deal with the problem—methods that would prove more fruit- 
ful. Most of the work has been done within the last twelve months, 
and particularly the last six months. 

Organization of a Secondary Division has been effected in thirty-nine 
States and Provinces. Thirty-seven have appointed superintendents, one 
employed for full time, nine for part time, and twenty-seven render 
voluntary service. 

Twenty States and Provinces reporting have counties organized. 
Nebraska leads with ninety; every county organized, with a superin- 
tendent in charge. Inland Empire, comprising eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, has fifteen of the seventeen counties organized, and 
Colorado, Minnesota and Kentucky more than one-half. 

For the assistance of superintendents, leaflet No. 1, ‘‘ Organization 
of Associations,’? was prepared. This gives suggestions for work in 
State or Province, County, District, ete. Leaflet No. 2, ‘‘ Organization 
in the Local School,’’ is intended to help in organizing departments and 
classes of the Intermediate and Senior Departments in the local school. 

More than 850 certificates have already been issued to classes organ- 
ized according to the standard. 

The Secondary Division button (royal blue and white) is being 
largely used. More than 18,500 have been sent out from the Inter- 
national office alone since March 26, 1910. 

With the organization of departments and classes, making possible 
better teaching conditions, the teaching has been much improved. One of 
the greatest advance steps taken has been the introduction of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons. Reports indicate that the first year of the 
Intermediate course has been very generally adopted and has proven 
interesting and valuable. 

Not only has there been a search for better teaching material, but 
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greater interest has been shown in principles of teaching. Teachers are 
studying the pupils of this age as never before. Four books for Sec- 
ondary Division specialization have been approved by the Committee on 
Edueation. Many of the Graded Sunday School Teachers’ Unions have 
introduced an Intermediate section giving special help to teachers in 
these departments. 

While the Secondary Division has had no ronularls employed Inter- 
national superintendent, the work has been carried on and the State 
and Provincial associations have, without exception, provided for its 
presentation on all annual convention programs. 

Our work has been publicly presented more than three hundred 
times within the last year by the different members of the committee. 

Your committee has had the privilege of presenting the work before 
the Interdenominational Council and once before a special committee 
of the Council. 

No doubt one of the first and greatest needs in the matter of dealing 
with our young people, especially those in the upper teens, is the awaken- 
ing of the whole church officially; an awakening to the alarming fact 
that, comparatively, only.a small percentage of these young people are 
held to the church. 

It is not enough that those directly interested in the Sunday School 
should study and qualify for this most important problem. 

We are only beginning to realize this need, and believe that unless 
there is shown a definite and direct interest on the part of those who 
should be most interested the proper results cannot be secured. 

It is hoped, by the codperation of both the church and Sunday School, 
that a renewed interest will be taken in this too long neglected part 
of our work and that plans and methods may be found which will prove 
more fruitful than those used in the past. 

Your committee desires to emphasize some vital points and make a 
most earnest appeal to the church and Sunday School workers of our day 
in behalf of the young people in their ‘‘teens.’? 

During the critical, adolescent years our young people, all too many, 
become by easy, and often swift stages, the prey of the saloon, the 
gambling house, the dance hall and the cheap theater, and by their 
indifference and through contra-attractions are practically lost to the 
church and Christian service. 

This loss is made for them and for the church during the very years 
when God speaks most certainly, most persuasively, to their lives, and 
when, if they had been held to the Christian life, their answer would 
surely have been different. 
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The loss has oceurred at the very time of life when these young 
people might be most easily trained for Christian service as teachers and 
church workers, and when they are seeking channels for the expression 
of their Christian life in service. 

The loss follows the investment in their lives in the Sunday School up 
to the age of thirteen, of some of the choicest work and workers in 
the church. 

The patient effort and personal sacrifice involved in adequately meet- 
ing the problem has been one of the prices the church has seemed un- 
willing to pay. Indifference and lack of conception have had their 
, part in the past failure to grapple with the problem. 

These facts constitute an indictment and a challenge. We cannot— 
we dare not—ignore them. How shall they be met? What remedies 
ean be suggested? 

Your committee makes the following suggestions: After carefully 
covering a number of the leading Sunday Schools, the fact is discovered 
that when there is right planning and devoted effort on the part of both 
Sunday School and church officials, the loss is largely eliminated and 
the young people are held happily under the influence of the church, 

The strong men and women of the church must consecrate their 
lives, business ability and heart strength to the teaching and manage- 
ment in the Sunday School of classes of this age. 

These men and women must come into close personal touch with the 
boys and girls of the church. 

In addition to the spiritual life, adequate provision must be made by 
the church for the physical, intellectual and social life of these young 
people. To leave these three sides of their life unguarded is to sur- 
render these channels of precious opportunity to the enemy. 

We need also the presence of those of the church who are wise enough 
to use this open approach to a young person’s life. 

This is supremely the organizing age. The church should harness 
its activity to the best ideals for life and service. The organized class 
and the many helpful organizations -especially fitted for the ‘‘teen’’ 
years should be utilized. 

The study of the Bible for these critical years must be made worth 
while. These young lives should be impressed with the fact that service 
is necessary to the Christian life. The best church workers of today 
have almost invariably come from among those who became interested in 
the higher things of life during the ‘‘teen age.’’ 

It should be remembered that the percentage of those recovered to 
the church after the age of nineteen is pitifully small. Therefore, from 
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the viewpoint of economy alone, to say nothing about the salvation of 
our youth, these departments provide the most fruitful field of the 
church, 

The presence of business men in the Sunday School will be especially 
helpful in convincing the growing boy and young man that the Sunday 
School is a ‘‘man’s job.’’ It is not enough that the Sunday School give 
attention to the scholars in this difficult and trying age; the officials 
of the church—the whole Church—must give thought to the young people 
of its church family, ‘‘It is better to build a fence around the top of 
the precipice than to have an ambulance at the bottom.’’ 

In the program to save for service the young people of the genera- 
tion that is with us, to pilot them wisely through the rapids: of the\ 
“¢teens’’ to the harbor of their maturity, the appeal is made for the 
immediate and earnest codperation of the whole Church. No investment 
will yield as much for the church of the present and future. 


THE TEEN AGE—A LIABILITY AND AN ASSET 


Rey. Epcar BuaKe, D. D., Cutcaco, IL. 

The Evangelical churches of America are facing a serious situation. 
The net gain of the six leading denominations was only 384,000 in 1910. 
This represents the achievements of 160,000 churches, 17,000,000 mem- 
bers and the expenditure of $250,000,000. Hach net gain of one repre- 
sents the efforts of forty-four church members and the expenditure of 
more than $650. It is a pitifully meagre return for the resources and 
investment. There is not a corporation in the country that could do 
business on so small a margin without facing hopeless bankruptey. 
While the net gain of members does not include the entire sum of the 
church’s achievement, it does represent with reasonable accuracy the 
progress made in the extension of the borders of the Kingdom in 1910 
beyond what they were in 1909. At such a rate of progress it is idle 
to talk about the evangelization of the world in this generation, or in 
any generation, either in this world or in the world to come. 

We have been seeking results toe far afield and overlooking the great 
opportunity near at hand. If you take a census of a Christian congre- 
gation and ask those who were converted before their eighteenth birth- 
day to rise, five-sixths of your congregation will stand, This means that 
five-sixths of all the people who give themselves to Christ do it on the 
under side of the eighteenth year. Put beside this the fact that we 
have more than 12,000,000 children and youth in the Protestant Sunday- 
schools of America under eighteen years of age and you will see that 
our great evangelistic opportunity does not lie outside of the church, 
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but inside, in the Sunday-school department. Here we have a vast 
army ready and waiting for the Christian call. 

Yet the church has been largely unmindful of this opportunity and 
has expended neither the time, talent nor resources necessary to take 
advantage of it. I found a church that was expending $3000 a year 
on its music and vot a dollar on its Sunday-school. This was not an 
exceptional case. Few indeed are the churches that make an appropria- 
tion for their Sunday-school work. I said to a certain layman: ‘‘I 
understand you have been having many accessions to your church this 
year.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘but they are nearly all children; they do 
not put much on the plates.’? A pastor said to me: ‘‘My official 
board served notice upon me that I must cease receiving so many chil- 
dren into the church or resign the pulpit.’? On being asked the reason, 
he replied: ‘They say that it increases our benevolent apportionments 
without increasing our resources.’? Again and again we have slammed 
the door of the church in the face of the child because his pockets were 
empty, unmindful of the fact that it was a lad’s ‘‘five loaves and two 
fishes’’ that the Master used to feed the multitude. 

As a result of this foolish policy we have lost our boys and girls in 
vast numbers. An investigation in the Wesleyan Church of England 
showed that only ten per cent. of the Sunday-school were held in active 
membership in the church. Ten per cent. were held in a merely nom- 
inal relationship. Eighty per cent. were lost entirely. This is a fair 
statement of the situation in nearly all of the churches. We have lost 
millions of youth who might have been saved if they had been properly 
cared for. 

At the very time the church loses its grip upon the boys and girls, 
the public school loses its grip also. The exodus begins about the fifth 
grade, and at the eighth grade fifty per cent. of the scholars have 
departed. At the twelfth grade, near the middle teens, ninety per cent. 
of the scholars have gone out from the public schools. Thus these two 
most powerful forces in the creation of character, the church and the 
school, lose their hold upon youth at the same time. 

The home also loses its hold during this period. Up to his middle 
teens your youth accepts everything on the authority of others, but 
midway of the critical teen period there comes an awakening. The 
consciousness of his own personality, his right to make decisions for 
himself, comes to him for the first time. Sometimes spontaneously, 
sometimes gradually, but always, he breaks with authority. He insists 
upon deciding matters for himself, Parents may counsel, but they 
cannot determine. 
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One of the first things he does is to break with his religion. The 
faith that he has accepted on the authority of others he begins to 
examine for himself. He has neither wisdom nor experience to guide 
him. He questions, then doubts, then denies, and his hold on God soon 
goes. A fine young fellow said to me in a moment of frankness: ‘‘I 
don’t believe the things my parents taught me any more. There may be 
a Supreme Power somewhere in the universe, but I doubt if there is any 
God.’’ Only a few weeks ago a father came to me with a broken 
heart. He said: ‘‘My oldest son whom I have been training for the 
Christian ministry has just returned from his second year in college, 
and has said to me, ‘Father, I can’t do it; I have lost God out of my 
life.?’’ And the father broke down as he said: ‘‘Poor boy, he is 
groping in the dark and I cannot help him.’’ These are not isolated 
cases. They are more common to youth than we have dared to dream. 
Faith suffers more wreckage in the four years from sixteen to twenty 
than in the forty years from thirty to seventy. 

He breaks with his ideals. As he goes out into the world for himself 
every faculty is acute, every sense alert, every pore open to the sights 
and sounds around him. A myriad of voices appeal to him. The bill- 
board with its gaudy pictures, the theater with its tinselled limelight, 
the dance hall with its sensuous excitement, the saloon with its gay 
companionships, all appeal to him with a power that is irresistible. “He 
secs everything, he feels everything, and he longs for it all. The appeal 
comes to him to ‘‘taste and see.’’?’ The promise is made ‘‘in the day 
thou eatest thereof, thine eyes shall be. opened.’’ He is first shocked, 
then bewildered, then fascinated. He eats and his eyes are opened. 
Like Adam of old he discovers, what every man discovers when he 
commits his first sin, that he is naked. Shame follows surprise; 
desperation ends in surrender, and surrender in abandonment. Before 
" you are aware, the lad who has lived a clean life up to his middle 
teens goes down and is swallowed up in a maelstrom of moral death. 
Many a parent has seen his fondest hope vanish in a day. Many a 
head has turned white in a night through grief. Many a father has 
cried out in the bitterness of his soul, ‘‘O Absalom, my son Absalom, 
would God I had died for thee!’’ David Starr Jordan is authority 
for the statement that ‘‘one third of the young men of this country 
are wasting themselves through intemperate habits and accompanying 
vices.’’ The secretary of the College Associations of North America 
has been quoted as saying that there are twelve thousand college men 
in New York City alone who are down and out through vice. Talk 
of the ravages of war! The ravages of war, pestilence and disease 
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combined are as nothing compared with the awful moral ravages 
wrought in the teen period. The shores are strewn thick with the 
wasted lives of those who have been wrecked in youth. 

When one breaks with God and his ideals, it is only a step to break 
with society; liberty becomes license, license lawlessness, and lawlessness 
ends in anarchy. Laws are broken, government is defied, and the 
criminal is born. A gentleman came to me at the close of a gathering 
of this kind in Connecticut, and said to me, ‘‘I was much interested in 
what you said about the boys we lose. I teach a class of the finished 
product.’’? ‘‘Where do you teach?’’ said I. ‘‘In the state prison,’’ 
said he. A few years ago seventy per cent. of the inmates of the 
Minnesota state prison were boys who had once been in Sunday-school 
and had been permitted to drift away. The later teen age, sixteen to 
twenty, is the criminal period. It is an appalling thing that 12,000 
children were brought before the courts of New York in 1909, and in 
the same year more than 15,000 boys and girls suffered arrest in 
Chicago. Our criminal ranks are added to at the rate of 300,000 a 
year, and in the vast majority of cases the criminal course is begun in 
the teen age. Is it necessary? Is this awful waste—this moral havoc 
unavoidable? I believe not. Recently a young man in his teens was 
convicted of theft in the court of Milwaukee. When the judge asked 
him if he had anything to say before sentence was pronounced upon 
him, the young man arose, pale with excitement, and said, ‘* Your 
honor, my father and mother died when I was three years old. I never 
had anyone who loved or cared for me. I have been kicked about all 
my life. Judge, I never would have been a thief if I had had a 
chance.’? This is the pitiful plea of thousands who have been wrecked 
around us. They were not shepherded and they went astray. 

I come to this convention as a father, speaking in behalf of the 
fathers of America, and pleading in behalf of our 9,000,000 boys and 
girls in their teens, and I ask you, how long shall this awful havoc 
continue before the church shall awake from its lethargy and arouse 
itself with a resolute will to stop the devastation? I challenge this 
convention to say that the waste shall cease. 

Thank God, if the teen age is a liability, it is also an asset. The 
lad who breaks with authority and becomes a law unto himself may 
be made an exponent of law and order by teaching him that his freedom 
is his right to do the right, and his liberty is God’s opportunity to serve. 
The boy who surrenders the faith of his fathers may be made a de- 
fender of that faith by showing him its compelling basis. America’s 
most brilliant defender of the Evangelical faith was a confirmed 
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sceptic at eighteen, searching the pages of Shakespeare for passages 
to confirm his scepticism. Today he is doing more to save our faith 
than any other man in the land. The Prodigal may one day become a 
Prophet. 

Nearly fifty years ago a message came over the wires from a South- 
ern battlefield to a little New England home that said: ‘‘ Your hus- 
band killed in battle.’’ It was one of those awful shocks that struck 
sorrow and heart-break to thousands in the days of that awful con- 
flict. A wife was made a widow, with two lawless, fatherless lads 
to care for. These boys were the pest of the neighborhood. There 
was not a roof over which they had not clambered, or an orchard from 
which they had not stolen fruit. They were sa wild and reckless that 
an official of. the church went to their mother and suggested that the 
boys be put in a reformatory where they could be properly restrained 
and disciplined. With the heart of a heroine she straightened herself 
and said: ‘‘Deacon Jones, I cannot give up my boys. They are all 
that I have left to me. I know they are wild and reckless, but you 
can go back and say to my neighbors and friends that with God’s 
help I will some day make good men and true out of these boys of 
mine.’’ Then she did as she said: She took in washing and worked 
in the neighborhood that she might make them a home and keep them 
in school. She mortgaged her cottage to send them to college. Folks 
said she was a fool to slave her life away for her reckless boys. But 
she knew better. There is something marvelous in the grace of God, 
combined with a mother’s love, to save wild, reckless, lawless lads. 
When those boys came out from college they came out the kind of 
men she said she would make them to be. A few months ago in a 
western city, the pastor of one of the leading churches, a great tall 
fellow, a splendid specimen of American manhood, strode down the 
aisle at the close of the afternoon service. The tears were in his eyes 
as he reached out his hand and said to me: ‘‘Blake, I believe in the 
work you are doing; I want to give you fifty dollars in memory of 
my mother.’? He was one of the boys, and the other boy is in an 
eastern city, a leader in his profession also. The stuff that God has 
placed in the souls of these boys and girls is simply superb. It is 
like to that in God himself. When once we have discovered it, and 
set ourselves to direct and develop it, we will enter into the posses- 
sion of the world’s richest asset. I covet the day when the church 
shall set itself, with all its intelligence and zeal, to capture cur youth 
for Christ! 
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WHY ARE THE TEEN YEARS CRITICAL? 


Miss Marcarer SLATTERY, Boston, Mass. 


Outside the wind blew furiously. Outside was the chill and the cold 
and the desolation. But inside all was calm and peace and enjoyment, 
and about the hearth where the fire was warm and bright they sat, six 
of them, the boys with their faces bright and shining, and the girls 
with their eyes dancing as they looked into the flames that leaped up 
through that wonderful great broad chimney. When ten o’clock had 
come they said their accustomed good-night and went to sleep, and all 
was still. Outside the wind and the snow blew, in the house was peace. 
Suddenly there was smoke, and then flame, and a ery in the night and 
the children awakened and the whole house was in flames, and seizing 
the first thing they could they dashed out of doors to stand there in 
the chill wind and see the results of all the past years burn up before 
them—all the precious things that had been put away for keepsakes 
to be kept forever, the things around which tender memories crept and 
clung. But two hours before that fire, which now destroyed all they 
had, had warmed them. That night at ten the fire was under control, 
its bright sparks went up the chimney where they were meant to go. 
At a quarter before midnight the sparks flew out on the rug where 
they were never meant to go; they escaped, and they escaped because 
there was no fire-guard before that fire-place. And although one sym- 
pathizes with them as they watch their effects disappear yet he must 
say, ‘Fools! fools! where was the fire-guard?’’ 

I came here to say that God Almighty is not responsible for the de- 
vastation of your youth in its most precious period, but those who let it 
go on, and they will pay the price and it is a bitter price and there is 
no escape. 

I do not come to you with a hopeless message; I come with a mes- 
sage full of joy and anticipation. 

Why is the teen age critical? The years of the teen period are 
critical because they are the crisis years, the years when the fire is red- 
hot, when the great reservoir of life is full to the very brim. They are 
the years which Shakespeare knew when he said, 


‘<There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’’ 
Tt is the period of the flood. It is the flood of enthusiasm. This con- 
yention has times of enthusiasm but you are not anything compared with 
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four hundred college students. Do not make light of your college. 
Within the college walls you have the finest material of adolescence. Do 
something to make your college acknowledge your Christ and the thing 
will be done. 

Here is power without knowledge—unlimited power and limited 
knowledge. A girl with bright red hair in great long braids comes into 
her mother’s presence at sixteen and says, ‘‘ Mother, I know what dress 
I am going to have for commencement. It is going to be a pink silk; 
Ethel has one and I never saw anything so beautiful.’’ And the mother 
says, ‘‘Ethel has black hair; how would you look in a pink silk with 
red hair?’? She does not care. She wants a pink silk dress, not be- 
rause she is wicked but because she does not see what the result would 
be. The way to cure her of ever again wanting a pink silk dress is to 
give her one and when she looks into the mirror she will never want it 
again. You cannot correct her in any other way. She has power and 
limited knowledge. A girl in her teens is called upon to repeat-in her- 
self the womanhood of the race, and it is an awful task to repeat in 
one’s self, from fourteen to twenty, all that the womanhood of the race 
has learned during thousands of years. Give her your sympathy and 
help her to find herself! 

The boy repeats in himself the cave man and the chieftain and all 
the experiences of manhood as it has developed. We say, ‘‘I never 
saw anything like him! He is different from every one.’’ So he is; 
he is a thousand different people in one week and you can hardly tell 
which one he will be at the end of the period. It is a period of great 
decisions that may influence life forever. 

It is critical because it is a period of choices and because it is now 
or vever. We can let them go through the church and then we can 
join that splendid army which is reclaiming them. The drunkard is 
worthy of being reclaimed, and so is the worst woman you ever saw on 
the streets, with painted cheeks and awful eyes, bearing upon her the 
marks of what she has learned everywhere; and it is the duty of the 
church to teach these to say, 


“¢ Just as I am without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God I come.’’ 


But it is also her business to teach those who have never gone astray 
to say, 
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‘«Just as I am, young, strong and free 
To be the best that I can be, 
To give my whole young life to thee, 
O Lamb of God I come.’’ 


And it is an easy task, for God has not given to human life all this 
storm and stress without adding to it the mighty power of a balance 
wheel. God never sends into the world a machine without a balance 
wheel. There is something to keep it steady if we can only find it. 
Here in the adolescent years, when life is critical, when the storm and 
stress are upon them, there is a thing underneath which nothing can 
resist, and it is longing. You remember when between fourteen and 
eighteen you dreamed your dreams. I can remember at this age looking 
at a hospital in which there were three hundred crippled children and 
saying, ‘‘I will find out when I grow up how to treat them so there will 
not be one crippled child and they can do away with their hospital.’’ 
Men and women, I thought I could. That indicates the blessed dream 
of adolescence, and it is a passionate desire to serve and to accomplish 
things that never have been accomplished. This is a characteristic of 
adolescence. If we can yoke up this tremendous power to the church, 
think what we can have! ‘‘The church has hypocrites in it!’’ Yes, it 
has. ‘‘The church has in it men who are little and stingy!’’ Yes, 
it has. But it is time that we stopped pointing the finger of scorn at 
the church and asked, Who is the church? In all humility I say, I am 
the church. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ I mean that every individual 
member of the church in existence today, and I do not care about the 
name, is one, and one and one make the church, and the church can be 
no better than you are. Look at yourself in your mirror and maybe 
then you will stop saying things about the church. 

The business of the church today is to make Christians, as it is tne 
business of the public school to make Americans. There came to my 
office one day two little boys, Thomas Gallagher, Irish, and Antou.o 
Lagretti, Italian. Antonio was crying and Thomas was smiling a 
peculiar smile. When they came to me their witnesses said, ‘‘ Miss 
Slattery, Thomas took away Antonio’s flag, and Antonio punched his 
face; look at him!’’ I looked at him and Thomas lookea as if he had 
had some trouble. I said, ‘‘Why, Antonio, whatever made you do 
that?’’? He said, ‘‘I had to punch the face; I can’t help but punch the 
face.’?’ I said, ‘‘ What do you mean? No boy needs to punch another 
boy’s face.’’ He said, ‘‘I have to punch the face; my father he give 
me the flag and he say to me, ‘This is flag day in your school, Antonio, 
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take the flag and march up and down the street, and take the flag to 
school and show it to the teacher,’ and a great big flag it was and 
a silk one, too. I walk up and down the street with the flag, and 
Thomas he came and say, ‘Give me the flag. And I say, ‘I 
won’t,? and he say, ‘Give me the flag, you old dago, give me the 
flag.’ I say, ‘I will not, it is my flag and I will not give it you.’ 
He say, ‘It is not your flag, you are no Americano, you are a dago,’ ”’ 
and looking up into my face and clutching tight his flag with its 
broken stick, he said, ‘‘ Miss Slattery, I am Americano, is it not so?’ 
I said, ‘‘ Yes, Antonio, it is so.’’ I said to Thomas, ‘‘ What are you?’’ 
*‘T am an American.’’ ‘‘Yes, you are, but listen to this, Thomas and 
Antonio; we are all_Americans in this country; we have the same last 
name, American, but we have different first names, Irish-American, 
Italian-American, French-American, German-American ~and Swedish- 
American, all different first names but one great big last name, Ameri- 
can;’’ and he went away with his flag and as he went away he said, 
‘‘Ha! ha! Antonio Dago Americano!’’ That is what the public school 
does today. I am jealous of the church that it should do the same 
thing, and that its white flag of conquest with its blue cross should be 
uplifted by them, and we should say to them, ‘‘ You all have different 
first names but your last names are alike; you are Methodist Christians 
and Congregational Christians and Baptist Christians and every other 
sort of Christians, take your flag with its purity and be Christian, and 
when you do it the world will hear what you have to say.’’ (Applause.) 

You may applaud but you will go home and be Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists! Maybe you have to, I don’t know, or 
for a while yet you have to, but I say to you that there is a time 
coming when that One who walked the streets of Galilee, and who, 
looking over Jerusalem, uttered His great compassion, will be so great 
in the midst of the adolescents of this country that they will forget 
everything else in the determination to make Him King of their lives. 
And I say to you that every agency which is at work today to achieve 
that end is worthy the consideration of that great body called the 
Church because He said when they said things to Him about those 
who tried to do things in His name, ‘‘ Let them alone; those who are not 
against us are for us.’? We ought to use every agency that is a help 
té us, whatever the name, if it can open the eye of adolescence; and 
when that eye is open we have One greater than any hero they can find 
in the universe to present to them for their adoration and devotion, and 
they will accept Him. 

But I must do it now, That prophet who said, ‘‘Strike while the 
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iron is hot’? knew what he was talking about. Let us strike while the 
iron is hot, hot with the passion of youth, hot with ambition, hot with 
the fever of accomplishment, hot with all the physical power of life; 
strike with a hand that is strong, with a heart that fears nothing, with 
a brain that is trained; strike while the iron is hot ere the years pass 
and the glow fades out of the iron and lies in your hand a cold and 
unresponsive thing, when blow upon blow may be rained upon it and it 
will mean nothing. Strike while the iron is hot in God’s name and 
the name of the church. 


RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE TEEN AGE 
BisHop Epwin H. Hueuss, D.D., LL.D., San Francisco, Cat. 


Theoretical work is nearly always well done. The imagination is 
a fine artist, and it deals largely in perfected products. We seldom 
see a nail driven into stubborn wood but that our fancy drives it more 
quickly and gracefully than does the actual hand wielding the ac- 
tual hammer. This illustration applies to spiritual work. After men 
cease to be pastors and Sunday-school teachers they almost invariably 
become fountains whence flows instruction as to how sermons and 
lessons can be made vital. Editors redeem the world editorially; see- 
retaries introduce the millenium secretarially; and bishops bring in ~ 
the full Kingdom episcopally! Meantime the patient workers in a 
million obscure places are engaged in working out the problem prac- 
tically. Their fine spirit is proven, not simply by the manner in which 
they stay by their task, but, also, by the manner in which they re- 
ceive advices. Perhaps, after all, the best service that can be ren- 
dered them is to give their hearts the inspiration that tends to con- 
vert drudgery into a privilege and a joy. 

In dealing with the ‘‘Relation of the Church to the Teen Age,’’ 
your speaker approaches the theme, not as an expert authority, but 
rather as a modest student. There are no secret methods in such 
eritical work; and there is no available magic. The Church has never 
yet found any automatic machinery. The only perpetual motion of 
the Kingdom is found in the action of the Holy Spirit and in that 
of consecrated human spirits, Concerning the decision of the first 
Christian Council it was written in the Book of the Acts: ‘‘It seemed 
good unto the Holy Ghost and to us’’: and the problem of winning 
the teen ages te Christ and his Church waits for such a sacred union 
as that. 

Nor is evidence wanting that we are moving toward that union. 
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The problem must be solved in our desires and hopes ere it can be 
solved in our services. Scarcely any theme has evoked more speech 
and more literature in the last decade and a half. There has been 
wide and deep interest in the problem itself. Books that deal with 
it have been hailed with pathetic eagerness and have been registered 
among the best sellers in the religious markets. These books, many of 
them, have told us with elaborate exactness what we have always 
known! They have cast over their statistical tables the pale glamor 
of science. The average faithful teacher has been gratified by the 
results, largely because it is always gratifying to discover that science 
agrees so fully with one’s self. This strengthens our faith in science 
quite as much as it adds to our own self-confidence! The chief benefit 
of our oral and written discussions has come from the new emphasis 
of the fact that the teen years are critical, and that they offer 
the best chance for the unholy tides that sweep lives away from God, 
as well as the best chance for those tides of the Spirit that sweep 
lives toward God. The inner factor of our problem has been largely 
solved. The Church does have a profound interest in this subject. The 
speaker and the author who bring real contributions to it do not lack 
for hearers and readers. Every great reform must be accomplished in 
the minds and hearts of men and women before it can be accomplished 
in their deeds and written in their laws. It is even so with reforms 
of religious work; they are won in convictions before they are achieved 
in performances. If our contentions be right, and if the Church of 
Christ is approaching the problem of winning the children in their 
teens, approaching it with a hearty concern and a deep purpose, the 
prayer of its heart will issue into the work of its hands. 

In harmony with this movement outward toward the problem there 
sees to be a larger willingness in many quarters to fit the Church 
service to the teen age. We are slowly perceiving that it is hardly 
fair to expect the children to attend a service which is twenty-five years 
too old for them. When a fourteen-year-old boy is compelled to listen 
to a sermon intended wholly for a forty-four-year man there is a mal- 
adjustment! There is a story of a young boy who was made to read 
Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man.’’ Mistaking even the title of the book he 
made this comment: ‘‘It may be very easy on man, but it’s awfully 
hard on a boy.’’ Preachers are often instructed to prepare their ser- 
mons with the faces and the lives of their audience in plain view 
before their minds. That audience usually includes some young people 
of the teen ages. Their faces and their lives should be seen, and should 
influence the sermon’s making. If we prepare our messages solely for 
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adults, we need waste no time wondering why the children do not 
come to Church. This is as absurd as it would be for the proprietor 
of a furnishing store that kept nothing but costumes for men and 
women to query why he did not get the trade of children. The wisest 
men feel that the habit of church-going should be cultivated early; 
and we all feel a sense of disappointment when we see the children 
leaving the church when the Sunday-school is over or coming to the 
church only when Sunday-school begins. It is easy to blame the chil- 
dren; easier to blame their parents; easiest to blame those who build 
a service not in the least calculated for the teen age. 

Years ago a certain pastor began to preach a ten-minute sermon to 
the children each Sunday morning. This led him to simplify. and hu- 
manize his discourses. Ere long he received a request from many of 
his older people to keep on preaching to children for the rest of the 
service inasmuch as they themselves were getting far more out of his 
simple messages than they were getting from his more complex utter- 
ances. One of the best things that could happen to the pulpit of today 
would be the realization of the necessity of returning somewhat to the 
simplicity that was in Christ—to parables like those of the Prodigal 
Son, the Lost Coin and Sheep, The Wedding Feast, and the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins. The preaching which draws and holds the teen children 
to the church service must be neither babyish nor oldish; it must just 
about fit the ordinary intelligence; and it must be concrete rather than 
abstract, illustrative rather than formally logical, and human rather than 
sub-human, unhuman, inhuman, or super-human. 

This lesson applies to the Sunday-school service as well. If one goes 
into the kindergarten or primary departments, one is struck by the 
adaptation to the life of the little people. Picture cards tell their story. 
Blackboards offer some childish interest. Miniature lambs enter minia- 
ture folds. Wee chickens creep beneath the feathers of the mother. 
Small houses built on sand crumble to their fall. The gospel is offered 
in terms of the nursery. 

In another department the messages come to the elders, made clear 
in the terms of their own lives. It uses the language of the farm, 
the parlor, the office, the market-place, and so is set full in the idioms 
of adult life. Now even the attendance of the full-grown depends not 
a little upon the appeal from their own lives back to their own 
lives again. So far as we have observed, kindergarten methods will not 
regularly command the attendance of octogenarians! 

When we pass into the classes of the teens, we are apt to find that 
the work is not yet fully adapted to the age of the scholars. Plaster 
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sheep-folds will not work here; nor will learned discussions on doe- 
trines and morals answer the purpose. The primer has gone; and 
philosophy has not yet arrived. We have milk for babes and meat 
for adults; but where is the intermediate food? Or, to change the 
figure, we have an occasional harpoon for a whale; a strong pointed 
steel for sturgeon or cod or muskellonge; an abundance of pin-hooks 
for the minnows; but have we the medium tackle and the intermediate 
bait? We will not press the metaphor too far lest it take us beyond 
our depth! The general meaning is plain. We cannot catch the teens 
until we make an appeal applicable to the teens. To expect aught else 
is to expect a miracle where God demands only careful thought and 
hard work. 

We quickly admit that it is impossible to carry the sports of youth 
into the Church and Sunday-school as we carry thither the play of 
earlier childhood. The Church and the Vestry cannot be turned into 
Sunday baseball and football fields, even though the coach points out 
some religious lessons of the games! Sons of thunder are hard to 
manage in the place of peace! We must have some respect for the 
church building as a material structure, even though we accept Henry 
Drummond’s statement that a ‘‘yard of boy is worth far more than a 
mile of carpet.’’ But though it may be impossible to carry the sports 
of youth into the sacred rooms, it is not impossible to bring thither 
a spirit that understands youth and sympathizes with it; a host of 
illustrations based upon the life of youth; and a certain glad intensity 
of manner and method, and mind and heart, so that youth may feel 
that it is not being driven far from its own native realm. 

The reason for the incarnation was that God should come down 
into our life; and the lesson of the incarnation applies more aptly and 
practically than many dream. There are teachers that have learned 
the art of Christ. In a real sense they become one with the teen 
period—with that awkward and graceful, timid and bold, happy and 
unhappy, humble and _ conceited, attractive and unattractive period 
ranging from thirteen to nineteen. They walk with their scholars over 
that strange road that leads from childhood to manhood and woman- 
hood, knowing its bends and curves, its peaks and valleys, its lights 
and shadows, and most of all that radiant spot where youth meets 
Christ and knows Him as the man of joys, the guest and host at 
feasts and the Saviour of these hopeful days when the blood moves 
through the veins to the music of gladness. We talk much of graded 
lessons; and doubtless we do well. Yet we need, even more, graded 
teachers. We need teachers redeemed from religious morbidness, teach: 
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ers taught in the theology of parenthood, teachers sympathetic with 
physical, intellectual and spiritual awkwardness, teachers overflowing 
with the unassumed joy of our Christian faith. 

Our problem, however, will necessarily carry us beyond the Sunday- 
school day and hour. Eyen as the world is not to be saved by a merely 
Sunday religion, so the world is not to be saved by a merely Sunday 
service. Of no age is this more true than of the teen ages when the 
word flows in upon an eager and plastic life. The Evil One can almost 
be heard giving his commandment to each of his servants: ‘‘Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work.’’ It is too much to expect that 
we can risk impressionable lives amid wrong or questionable forces 
for one hundred conscious hours in the expectation that one hour on 
the Sabbath will bring all the other times into obedience. Life may 
in due season become set in God’s way, as Paul says that the house 
of Stephanas became ‘‘addicted to the ministry of the saints.’? Holy 
habits will defeat unholy hours and unholy events; but we must first 
have the habits. 

Ere those habits have been formed only a constant and ever-watchful 
ministry will suffice. In this ministry many public-school teachers and 
many parents are our colleagues. Ordinarily we do not need to worry 
about the children when they are actually at school. Extremists may 
talk about the public schools as being ‘‘godless’’ or as ‘‘training 
places of immorality.’’ This is nothing less than a slander on a splen- 
did, God-fearing body of people. The vast majority of the public 
school teachers of America are Christian men and women. It is the 
after-school and the before-home period that we need to fear. A New 
England pastor used to end his afternoon calling so as to be at the 
high-school door when adjournment came that he might walk homeward 
with young people who were moving along critical moral ways. Those 
walks proved truly evangelistic even though no preaching was done; 
and years afterward men and women remembered them somewhat as 
earlier disciples recalled the walk to Emmaus. Experienced pastors 
will tell you that the teachers who most surely tide their scholars over 
the rapids of the teen age are those who keep closest to the young 
people throughout the week—-by telephone, by letter, by call, by en- 
tertainment, by interest in parties and sports, by companionship that 
becomes a friendship, even by an intimacy that knows no goal this 
side of the upper room where the risen Lord comes to greet his own. 

If you say that all this means hard and serious work, we hasten 
to say ‘‘Yes.’? There was no easy way for Christ, and there is no 
easy way for his followers. There are in the Christian life two crosses— 
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one for us to cling to, and one for us to carry. The world cannot he 
saved without both. We frequently hear in these times of life being 
saved by transfusion of blood; and from the veins of one the life- 
giving current is poured into the veins of another. Herein is a parable. 
Life wins and recovers life. There simply is no other way. It is 
Christ’s way, and the disciple is not above his Lord. Once the attend- 
ants at a prayer meeting were discussing this question, ‘‘If you had 
your choice, what human character in the Scripture would you rather 
be??? The meeting came to its height when a great railroad man said, 
“‘As I feel just now, I would rather be Simon the Cyrenian bearing 
the cross for Christ.’’ It was a great answer, worthy of a great man 
in a great mood. My friends, Jesus still climbs Calvaries, and He 
sometimes asks us to bear the cross with Him and for Him. The Lamb 
was slain from the foundation of the world; and the Lamb shall be 
slain unto the end thereof. We are to be crucified with Christ; and 
naught else will suffice for the work. The foretaste of joy may visit 
us now; but the fulness of joy is out yonder. In the day when young 
feet turn steadfastly away from the swine field, or in the better day 
when young feet decline firmly to walk in that dreadful direction, 
and begin to mount the summits of righteousness and love, we shall 
come surely into the fellowship of our Saviour, ‘‘He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.’’ Directly the under-shepherd 
discovers that, whether be keep the quiet sheep within the safety of 
the fold or go out amid the thunder-riven mountains for the bringing 
back of the lost, he is ever accompanied by the Great Shepherd and 
ever within hearing of his words, ‘‘Réjoice with me.’’ 

There remains yet another thing that the Church must do if she 
is to save and keep the teen age for herself and her Lord. She must 
find something for these young people to do. It seems almost a con- 
tradiction that it is hardest for us to find tasks for the age that is 
most active. These restless hands seek congenial work. These restless 
feet seek proper errands. In this teen age passiveness is a plague; 
it is even an impossibility. We say to the children, ‘‘Keep still’’; 
and we might just as well ask gravitation to cease pulling or the sun 
to cease shining. Surely the Church must fit herself to this character- 
istic. She is under moral obligation to find legitimate activities for 
the legitimately active. 

Nor must we assign to the teen age duties that belong to the thirties, 
forties or fifties. Here again youth must be kept true to itself. 
Within the industrial realm we are demanding this; and louder and 
ever louder swells the protest against child-labor. Factory toil may be 
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good; but it is not good for children, and we are going to put an end 
to the curse. Some day we shall have a Congress that will protect 
actual infants as thoroughly as it protects alleged infant-industries. God 
hasten the day! 

In the intellectual line we assign the intermediate tasks. The alpha- 
bet comes before ‘‘Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.’’ The multiplica- 
tion table comes before Calculus. We do not elect representatives of 
the teen age to college professorships or presidencies. We do not as- 
sign intellectual tasks; but they belong within the teen period. 

Now we must not make the blunder of giving adult religious duties 
to children. The so-called child-evangelist is a monstrosity—usually 
paraded by some pious pretender for revenue only. There ought to be 
a law again child-evangelism as a form of religious child-labor. It is 
never anything less than a tragedy to fasten men’s religious duties on 
children. The Bible makes no such blunder. Its children are not little 
old men and little old women. They are just children; and they serve 
only as children may serve naturally. The maid in Naaman’s house- 
hold does a service in a child’s way. The little sister that saved Moses’ 
life played along the river’s banks and ceased not to be a child even 
when she became a shrewd heroine. The boy that picked up the arrows 
and made answer to Jonathan helped to preserve the life of David, 
the coming King; but he served in the fashion of a boy. The lad 
that handed his lunch-basket to Christ and became a partner in the 
most dramatic of our Lord’s miracles did all his work after the 
manner of a generous and impulsive boy. Paul’s nephew saved the 
great apostle’s life, as you will read in the Acts; but he never assumed 
his uncle’s duties. It is good and suggestive to note that Moses and 
David, the greatest figures in the Old Testament, and Paul, the greatest 
human figure in ihe New Testament, were saved to their work by 
children who served better than they knew and yet served only in 
the ways of childhood. The Bible knows no childish ‘‘prigs’’; but it 
does know childish tasks. 

We must follow the good Book in this attitude toward children. Let 
us find tasks for them. Let us teach them to do some things for 
Jesus’ sake.’ Boys’ Brigades, Boy Scouts, Boy Messengers, Boy Pages, 
Kings’ Daughters, girl dressmakers, girl jelly-deliverers, girl flower- 
carriers, girl tea-pourers—all these orders and duties are good if they 
keep the teen age employed in Christ’s name, These eager and intense 
lives come to Sunday-school and Church, and they say, ‘‘Give us some- 
thing to do.’? If you fail to heed their request, you will fail to keep 
them, Vacuum cleaners may do for carpets; but they are terrible 
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failures when applied to young lives. The thorn will not leave until the 
fir tree cones; and the brier shall flourish until the myrtle arrives. Then 
and only then shall it be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign 
that shall not be cut off, 

The Church waits and longs for the man who will put upon its heart 
the adequate burden for its children; for the man that will preach in 
the simple, stirring, splendid terms of childhood; for the man that will 
gently haunt the lives of the young with the presence of love; for the 
man that will set the nervous hands of life in the teens to appropriate 
tasks for the sake of Christ. When it finds such a man or such men, 
it will turn confidently to the glorious company of youth and will say 
with a meaning deeper than Longfellow’s: 


‘¢T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 
And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder to dust away.’’ 


THE SECONDARY DIVISION CONFERENCES. 


REPORTED BY PAUL DiIETRICK, ST. PAuL, MINN., AND 
Miss Enotsr SNELL, Boonz, Iowa. 

The Secondary Division Conferences were attended by all the people 
who could crowd into the audience room of the Central Methodist 
Church and many were turned away. The room seated about 500. 
During the morning an expression was taken and it was found that 
there were thirty-three States and Provinces represented. 

Mr. John Carman, General Secretary of Colorado, led us in think- 
ing of those promises of God as related to the Sunday-school of our 
day in two short talks on ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s 
is the kingdom of heaven,’’ and ‘‘Come Ye After Me and I will make 
Ye to become Fishers of Men.’’ He explained the methods by which 
teachers could touch the hearts of their pupils and awaken their 
interest in the work before them. ‘‘There is nothing so alert to beauty 
as the mind of youth, and in seeking to win Adolescence, beauty of 
character and winsomeness of soul are superior to information.’’ ‘‘ Those 
who are in charge of boys and girls in the teen period should bring 
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to their work a humble mind and should recognize in the growing youth 
before them young manhood and young womanhood that is fully alive 
to its own power and reliant upon it.’’ He urged that we respect the 
opinions of the youth, gain their confidence and the work of winning 
will be rather through inculcation than through preaching, 

E. H. Nichols, of Chicago, Chairman of the International Secondary 
Division Committee, gave a short talk on the history and purpose of 
uniting the two departments, viz., Intermediate and Senior. It seemed 
to be the wish of the leading Sunday-school workers on the North 
American field. 

Paul S. Dietrick, Field Secretary for Minnesota, discussed the topic, 
“How to Organize a State.’’ His plan was to have in the State a 
committee which was to have charge of the work under the direction 
of the State Executive Committee. There should be a State Superin- 
tendent to carry out the wishes of the State Committee. This Com- 
mittee and the State Superintendent should plan a system of work and 
a system of records where the work could be followed up. His sug- 
gestions to County Officers were: (1) Make a map of the county, 
(2) trace district lines, (3) locate Sunday-schools, (4) secure district 
helpers, (5) present division work at the District Convention, (6) visit 
every school in the county through the district helpers, (7) have charts 
to show the condition of each school in the county at the County as 
well as the District Conventions, (8) keep a record of work done in 
a systematic way for future use. He had a 16-point standard for the 
school to work toward and to be pushed by the County and District 
Superintendents, which was as follows: 

I. ORGANIZATION. 

1. Superintendent of Division. 
2. Intermediate Department—Boys’ and Girls’ Class. 
3. Senior Department—Young Men’s and Women’s Class. 
4, Classes Organized and Recognized. 
II. ADMINISTRATION. 
5. Enrollment. 
6. Records, Attendance—Absentees. 
7.. Annual Promotion. 
8. Public Recognition. 
Ill. EDUCATION. 
9. Standard Lessons. 
10. Teacher Training Class in Senior Department, 
11. Graduate from Training Class. 
12. Teachers of Division in Training. 
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IV. EVANGELIZATION. 
13. Confession Day. 
14, Accession Day. 
15. Personal Workers’ Class. 
16. Definite Missionary Work. 


Charles B. Hall, General Secretary of Cook County (Chicago), then 
presented plans for district and city organizations through a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by the Illinois State Association, which was 
as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


It is a recognized fact that the Sunday-school furnishes 83 per cent. 
of the church membership; that more men and women are won to 
Jesus Christ during the middle teens than at any other period; that 
the Sunday-school loses about 75 per cent. of the boys and girls in 
their teens; that more and better trained leaders are needed. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we urge upon the Sunday-schools of 
the state of Illinois; 

1. A careful study through a commission of men and women in each 
city, town, township and county, whose duty shall be to ascertain, (a) 
Number of boys and girls between the ages of 13 and 19 in the com- 
munity. (b) Number enrolled in all Sunday-schools, Protestant and 
Catholic. (c) Number of church members in these ages. (d) The 
equipment of Sunday-schools (separate room, gymnasiums, baseball and 
tennis courts). (e) Number of male and female teachers. (f£) What 
is being done by the Sunday-school as a whole or thru the class groups 
for the spiritual, physical, social and mental development of the boys 
and girls in this division between Sundays. (g) Number of classes 
organized. (h) Number of organized classes holding International 
Certificates. ; 

2. That an aggressive campaign be urged in each city, town, town- 
ship and county, through the Sunday-school for the purpose of: (a) 
Securing and training leaders. (b) Enrolling the boys and girls in 
the teens in the Sunday-school. (¢) Securing the conversion to Christ 
of all such and enlisting them in church membership. 

3. That a careful study of the boy and girl be instituted to more 
wisely deal with them during this most critical period. 

4, That a strenuous effort be put forth to secure 1000 organized 
classes holding International Secondary Division Certificates. 

Frank L. Brown of Brooklyn, N. Y., superintendent of one of the 
largest Sunday-schools on the continent, spoke on organization in the 
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school from the standpoint of the Intermediate and the Senior de- 
partments. 

He said in part: ‘‘Separate organization of the Intermediate and 
Senior Departments is demanded by any plan that looks to the holding 
of the teen pupils and their proper education for service. 

**Organization should involve separate department rooms with 
class rooms for large organized classes and for teacher training classes 
which flourish best in these years, provision of rooms for gymnasium, 
games, reading, and social purposes, an athletic field and an exhibit 
room which may be the library for Missionary outfit and Bible curios. 

“‘This is quite a program but the whole problem of the church is 
involved in the saving of the waste of the teen years and the con- 
servation of the energy of these years for service. It is the problem 
of Construction vs. Destruction or Reconstruction. It is acting the 
part of the wise man instead of the business fool. Any equipment that 
ean turn a three-fourths waste into dividends is worth while. 

““Tn the small school it is possible to have a separate class- or classes 
for scholars of the Intermediate (13 to 16 years) and Senior years 
(17 to 19) with lessons and supplemental work adapted with depart- 
ment class organization and graduation and recognition.’’ 

He suggested a number of committees among which was a ‘‘ Spiritual 
Work Committee’’ whose duty was to plan wisely for the Christian 
decision of every member of the department during these years of 
spiritual crises, through leaflets and books, meetings, personal conversa- 
tion, prayer and conference, and the distribution of literature and 
books to teachers. ‘‘It is a crime against the scholar not to give him 
a square deal to know Christ in these years,’’ 

Miss Eloise Snell, Secretary of Secondary division of Iowa, pre- 
sented organization of classes with standards and certificates. 

She said that the International Standard for the class was to have 
at least three officers; teacher, president and secretary-treasurer, and 
that two committees were necessary; Membership and Missionary. The 
membership committee was to secure new members and to look after 
the social life of the class and the Missionary committee was to find 
ways and means by which the members of the class could work out 
their altruistic inclinations. She urged the enrollment of the class 
and thus secure a certificate of recognition from the International 
association. . 

‘‘Organization is easy,’’ she said, ‘‘as the pupils of this age like 
responsibility and offices. Each member must have something to do. 
They like to work, Organization of Secondary Division is the largest 
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irrigation plan which we have, for it turns the water of life into the 
young lives which fertilizes the activities and much fruit is the result. 
The organization brings to the church something she has never had— 
a trained Christian membership.’’ 


Rey. A. L. Phillips, Richmond, Va., Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school work of the Presbyterian Church, South, presented the subject, 
‘¢Bffective Class Organization.’ 

In part he said: ‘‘First, there must be some objective. The form- 
ing and settling of habits of service in the church is the objective. 

“‘The second thing is the force you are driving with. This is the 
teacher. The teacher should be elected by the church and the other 
officers by the class. 

“‘The third point is the controlling force. The church should be 
the controlling force in the organized class. There is-need of a new 
kind of office in the class which I wish to call Council of Service. This 
council is to be made up of three members elected by the class who 
would sit with the officers of the church in all their meetings and 
present the needs of the class and to get acquainted with the workings 
of the church. This committee might suggest to the teacher the line 
of development of the lesson desired by the class. It might carry to 
the church for final solution the problems of class management and 
coutrol.’? 

Miss Margaret Slattery, of Boston, made one of the most able 
addresses of the conference. She said in part: ‘‘The problem of 
adolescence is the great opportunity of the church. The modern 
church is alive to its importance while some of the old-fashioned 
churches are still asking, ‘What is all this fuss about over the young 
people?’ 

‘(Man is saying ‘Religion is a man’s job,’ and I am inclined to use 
the slang phrase in telling them to get onto their job. I believe if 
we are to do anything for the adolescent boy we must do it through the 
young man of the country. He needs a well equipped teacher plus 
a young man. No one but a man can understand a boy. Our girls 
need well equipped teachers plus womanhood. 

““The church has been trying to give the Intermediate boy a Primary 
Christ or a Christ of Theology. The Intermediate boy wants a man 
for a Savior and a freedom to worship Him according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. The girl wants a Christ who can appreciate 
it all and who actually cares. Admiration then devotion. The work 
is not a burden but an opportunity at the church’s door. 

‘Our Christian colleges must educate our young people in Christian 
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churches for Christian service. Organization is the distribution of 
responsibility. 

‘The teacher should be a skilled physician who ean lay his hand 
on the right instrument at the right time in order to perform the most 
difficult operation of youth development. 

““The whole passion of the race comes in adolescence. Now is our 
opportunity and it comes but once.’’ 

Temperance work in the Teen age was discussed by Mrs. Zillah 
Foster Stevens, International Temperance Superintendent. She had a 
large number of banners and charts with which she showed by object 
lessons how temperance might be taught. She said in part: ‘‘ Have 
an ideal—Jesus at 12 years old is a beautiful one. Many girls 
are beginning to smoke cigarettes. The cigarette habit is becoming 
a menace to the growing girlhood of the nation as well as the young 
manhood. This is an indisputable fact. She also showed that those 
whom it affects most are among those who should be the representative 
women of the country. The danger of the cigarette, she claims, lies 
mostly in its innocent and harmless appearance, but that it is a danger 
is proved by the disqualification of 246 out of 350 candidates for the 
Navy at Annapolis because of their inordinate use of nicotine. 300 
times as much poison is gotten through a cigarette as through’a cigar 
or a pipe. 

‘Tn teaching hunt for facts from history, use cartoons, appeal to 
the eye, secure the pledge signed, emphasize the fact that doors of 
business houses are closed to the cigarette smoker. Moreover she urged 
that the work of teaching temperance by the method of inculcation 
is preferable to the older form of preaching.’’ 

William A. Brown, of Chicago, International Missionary Superinten- 
dent, presented the subject ‘‘Youth and Missions.’’ He explained 
how the heroic side of missionary work presented in youth would 
attract by the heroism of its nature. 

Mr. Brown said: ‘‘This is the time when the heroic appeals to the 
youth, and our difficulty does not lie with the youth. Call for volun- 
teers for some definite work and you will have ten young men for 
every job. Two great questions must be settled before the youth 
leaves the Secondary Division, ‘What shall I do with Jesus, and what 
shall I do for Jesus?’ 

‘‘The spirit of the All-wise has the first chance in the life of 
every young man. We need men and we need money. Here in youth 
we can go train that we will get both. Missions fit in so beautifully 
here.’’ He then proved to us that the height of civilization of the 
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world today was the fruit of Christian missions. He made and de- 
veloped these statements: 

1. If it had not been for missionary enterprise we would not have 
a Bible at all. 

2. Every writer of the New Testament was a Missionary. 

3. Nobody but a Missionary could write a Gospel. 

4, Every Apostle but Judas became a Missionary. 

Mr. Brown emphasized that the largest gathering on the continent 
was a missionary gathering. He closed with this question, ‘‘Shall 
Missions become a passion or a pastime?’’ 

Dr. Edgar Blake, Assistant Secretary, Board of Sunday-schools of 
the M. E. Church, addressed the conference on ‘‘ Responsibility of Church 
to Class.’’ He said, ‘‘Men are saved by contact with the world; 
preaching is proclaiming of truth; teaching is the inculeation of that 
truth into life by doing; no truth becomes a possession until we 
have made it a part of our lives.’”’ He gave a number of illus- 
trations to show how beautifully the youth could be led into service 
of God and his fellowman if the church realized its responsibility to 
the class and would undertake to carry that responsibility. We have 
organized our class and want to do something for somebody, what can 
we do?’ comes from the newly organized class. The spirit of Divine 
heroism is the greatest in the Secondary Division. 

Forty per cent. of the Carnegie medals for heroism have been 
granted to those in the teen age. Dr. Blake told the story of a city 
that had tried to remove the saloons and had failed and then one man 
undertook to organize the boys and in companies of 10, the boys under 
a hoy captain, they went out and with pledge cards secured 5000 
signatures from the voters to vote the town dry for the sake of the 
boys. The town was carried against the wets by the boys. 

It is hard now for the Government to secure recruits for the army 
and navy but it was not hard when there was something doing in ’61. 
Start something that the boys and girls will have something to do in 
the church and there will be no trouble about getting them to take 
hold. 

‘*Responsibility of Class to the Church’’ was presented by Mrs. A. A. 
Lamoreaux of Chicago. She said: ‘‘There is a great gulf between 
the church and the young people. Young people shotild be given a 
chance to express their missionary emotions in the life around them. 
In order to cement the work of the young people to the work of the 
church they should be induced to sit in council with their elders and 
should be urged to take an active part in the affairs of the church. 
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They are standing quietly in the background waiting. Older folks 
must take the initiative.’’ 

Under three heads she developed the class responsibility: 

1. We must recognize the young people in the church. She showed 
by illustration that where this was done the young people began to 
feel the weight of the present as well as the future church resting upon 
them and their work. 

2. Our young people will have to get the broad conception of what 
the church stands for. She showed that the great movements of the 
world were outside the church. ‘‘Why doesn’t the church get under 
these??? 

3. Give them the vision and they will be ready when you say, ‘‘ You 
ought to be trained for your work.’’ You tell them all it means to be 
a teacher and what preparation it will take and they will answer, ‘‘I 
ain ready to do all for Him.’’ 

She spoke of a pastor who had a special committee of 12 boys whom 
he called his bodyguard who were ready at his call and more than a 
hundred boys have gone out from that church as Christians because 
he was always finding something for the boys of the church to do. 

A vote was taken in the morning session as to how many of the 
church full of interested and working people became followers of 
Christ before they were 20 years of age, and it was almost unanimous. 
This showed clearly that if we are to get workers for the church who 
have a vision of service we must train and equip them before they 
are out of their teens. 
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By W. C. PrEarcs, Supt. 


The past triennium has been one continuous era of progress in the 
Adult Bible Class Work. A triumphant note of victory has come from 
every part of the field. The number of organized classes has constantly 
and rapidly increased, and the character of the work being done by them 
has steadily improved. Jehovah hath led the way and caused the work 
to prosper. To Him we render our heartfelt thanks, to Him be all the 
glory. 

ORGANIZATION. 
ADULT DEPARTMENTS. 

Every State and Province now has some form of organization for their 

Adult Department Work. While in some Associations the organization is 


incomplete, yet in every instance a splendid beginning has been made. 
Fifty-four Associations have Adult Department Superintendents. (Ili- 
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nois, Kansas, Pennsylvania and New York have Superintendents, who 
are employed to give either part or whole time to the work. Thirty-three 
State and Provincial Associations report the appointment of 1,017 
County Adult Department Superintendents. 


FEDERATIONS. 


We are yet in the experimental stage in the organization of Adult 
Bible Class Federations. It has, however, been clearly demonstrated that 
there are many practical kinds of codperative work for such organiza- 
tions. One Federation conducted a ‘‘Home Visitation Campaign’’ as a 
preliminary step in a codperative effort to win every man and woman of 
their field to their Bible classes and to Jesus Christ. Another conducted 
a series of Sunday afterncon, down-town evangelistic services. Several 
have materially helped to win signal temperance victories. All of them 
have found much to do in the work of extending and improving organ- 
ized Adult Bible Class Work. Fourteen State and Provincial Associa- 
tions report the organization of thirty-one Federations. 


ORGANIZED CLASSES. 


The International Standard of Organization is an honest endeavor to 
define a working plan of organization without requiring absolute uni- 
formity. This standard has become the backbone of the Adult Bible 
Class Movement. Its universal acceptance attests its practicability and 
the rapid growth in the number of classes demonstrates its efficiency. 
During the trienninm the standard has been changed at one point, 
namely: the Devotional Committee is now called ‘‘Devotional and Mis- 
sionary Committee.’’ 

No doubt there are many classes organized according to standard that 
have not reported. For the sake of accuracy, however, we confine our 
report to those classes holding International Certificates of Recognition. 
At Louisville, Kentucky, in 1908, 1,632 classes were reported. During 
the triennium Certificates of Recognition have been issued to 19,318 
classes, making a grand total on March 25, 1911, of 20,950 classes. Be- 
tween March 25 and June 1, 1911, forty-four Associations reported 2,527 
classes, making a grand total of 23,477. 

The membership cf these 20,950 classes at the time of registration was 
544,262, or an average of about twenty-seven members for each class. 
The present membership of the classes has been included in the regular 
Sunday School statistics and therefore cannot be given separately or 
accurately. From the ratio of growth shown by classes after their or- 
ganization, it is conservative to estimate the present membership of the 
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20,950 organized classes at 1,088,524. Twenty-six Associations reporting 
10,301 classes state the number of men’s, women’s and mixed classes, 
and give the membership of each group at the time of registration: 3,830 
of them were men’s classes, with a membership of 128,698; 3,918 of them 
were women’s classes, with a membership of 96,565; 2,550 of them were 
mixed classes, with a membership of 74,812. Taking the ratio shown by 
these twenty-six Associations as a basis of estimate, the 20,950 organized 
classes would be divided as follows: 7,786 men’s classes, with a member- 
ship of 443,980; 7,910 women’s classes, with a membership of 348,327, 
and 5,254 mixed classes with a membership of 296,217. 

Associations in order of largest number of certificates issued in pro- 
portion to the number of Sunday Schools on March 25, 1911; also per- 
centage in 1908: 


% % Jo % 
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This shows that there are twelve organized classes for each one hun- 
dred Sunday Schools. 


PROMOTION. 
STEREOPTICON LECTURE, 


This lecture consists of a set of one hundred colored slides showing 
different types of classes and many of their activities. A typewritten 
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description of the pictures has been prepared to accompany the slides, 
whether they are rented or purchased, in part or in whole. Several Asso- 
ciations have already used this lecture and it promises to be a valuable 
help in promoting the work. 


EMBLEM. 


The red button with the round white center is becoming the sign of 
the movement throughout the whole world. Its significance—‘‘ Apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission’? (Hebrews 9:22)— 
has helped us to remember that the chief business of this movement is 
the winning of souls to Jesus Christ. During the triennium 344,000 of 
these emblems have been distributed from our office. This does not rep- 
resent the total number distributed, for the emblems are handled by 
practically all publishers and Sunday School supply houses. 


CONVENTION SESSIONS. 

In most of the Conventions throughout the whole country, the Adult 
Department Work has been given large attention. Special conferences 
have been held, addresses delivered, model class sessions conducted, and 
printed supplies, both from classes and publishing houses, have been 
exhibited. Through printed leaflets and by special correspondence, we 
have sought to make the Adult Department features of the Conventions 
helpful and practical. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sunday School publishing houses have been quick and hearty to 
respond to the demands for new literature. In less than five years some 
of the finest Sunday School periodicals issued have been developed in the 
interest of organized men’s and women’s classes. We have knowledge of 
thirteen such special publications. In addition to these much space is 
being devoted to Adult Bible Class Work in other Sunday School journals 
and church periodicals, 


PARADES. 

The first Adult Bible Class parade was conducted in connection with 
our Twelfth International Convention at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1908. 
This means of giving a united testimony of our fidelity to the Word of 
God and our faith in the work of Christ seemed to strike a popular chord. 
Consequently, parades have been held in connection with hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of conventions. While not the largest in number, the 
World’s Convention Parade in May, 1910, received the most wide-spread 
attention of any ever held. At least forty-eight State and Provincial 
Associations participated and from five to eight thousand men were in 
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line. This, notwithstanding the heavy downpour of rain. Among the sig- 
nificant mottoes carried that day were these: ‘‘Every Man a Brother,’’ 
“*Young Men for Young Men,’’ ‘‘The Father Is Companion to the 
Boy,’’ ‘‘Train Up a Child in the Way He Should Go and Then Go That 
Way Yourself,’’ ‘‘Where Men Go the Boys Will Follow,’’ ‘‘The Men 
of America for the Man of Galilee,’’ ‘‘The Saloon Must Go.’’ 
As this mighty host moved past the reviewing stand, delegation after 

delegation greeted the official party with yells. We quote one of these: 

“Colorado is big, Colorado is great, 

We are the only centennial state; 

We have gold in our mines; we have silver galore, 

We have money in banks and goods in our stores; 


But the brightest assets in our glorious state 
Are the workers for God that our Sunday schools make.” 


Other delegations would break forth singing songs especially adapted 
to or written for the occasion. We quote one of these: 
By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois; 
O’er thy prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois. 
Comes an echo on the breeze, 
Rustling through the leafy trees, 


And its mellow notes are these, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Not without thy wondrous glory, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois. 

On the record of thy years, 

Dwight L. Moody’s name appears, 

Jacobs, Reynolds and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


CoNGRESS ADJOURNS. 


The value of these parades is difficult to estimate. They help to 
advertise and promote Adult Bible Class Work and are doing much to 
change the popular impression that the Sunday School is merely for 
women and children. It was the men’s parade at Washington that in- 
fluenced Congress to adjourn. The resolution for adjournment was 
prepared by the Hon. C. W. Hamlin of Missouri. 


A. B. C. Tour CAMPAIGN. 


Five tours were planned and conducted en route to this Convention. 
These tours reached about seventy cities in twenty-three States and 
Provinces. All tour party managers and members traveled at their own 
expense, both of time and money. The traveling expenses alone amount- 
ed to approximately $20,000. All tour parties left their initial cities 
on the 6th of June and arrived in San Francisco on the 19th of June. 
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We believe the Father gave us the plan and every tour was given to Him. 
We have never known a mdre unselfish spirit to be shown than was mani- 
fested by all participating in this campaign. We pray that the meetings 
held en route may be used of the Master in winning many precious souls 
to Him. 


SERVICE. 


To recount the deeds of loving service performed by all the organized 
classes of North America would be a story too long to relate. They are 
too various and numerous even to tabulate. During the triennium a 
questionnaire was sent to one hundred classes, representing nineteen dif- 
ferent denominations in thirty-eight States and Provinces, asking for 
information in regard to their activities with the purpose of discovering 
suggestions for other classes. The average membership of these classes 
was from twelve to seven hundred. From the answers received, we found 
they gave annually an average, for each class, of about $125.00 to mis- 
sions, $200.000 to benevolences, and $330.00 to the support of the Church 
and Sunday School. If all the 20,950 classes would contribute a similar 
sum it would amount to an annual contribution of $2,618,750 to mis- 
sions, $4,190,000 to benevolences and $6,913,500 for the support of the 
Church and Sunday School. To reach this and even a higher goal we 
must steadily and strenuously strive. 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS READING COURSE. 


Information in regard to living, vital subjects will both create senti- 
ment for service and provide guidance in service. The denominational 
publishers were quick to respond to a demand for a simple, practical 
series of books for the use of organized classes. At the meeting of the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations, January, 1911, they 
adopted five books as the course for the present year. They are: 


(1) ‘‘The Romance of the English Bible’’—John T, Faris. 
(2) ‘*Tbhe Church’s One Foundation’’—W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(3) ‘‘ Aliens or Americans?’’—Howard B. Grose. 

(4) ‘“Taking Men Alive’’—Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 

(5) ‘*The Efficient Layman’’—Henry F. Cope. 


The Council expressed a purpose to continue the selection and prepara- 
tion of other books, as the progress and needs of the work may demand. 
This is, we trust, only the nucleus of a practical library that will some 
day be found in the possession of every adult Bible class and Bible 
class leader. 
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STANDARD OF SERVICE. 


The activities of the adult Bible class should be varied and well pro- 
portioned one to the other. The International Standard of Service has 
been established as a guide in the attempt to achieve this most desirable 
result. It comprises six points: 

Increase (Isaiah 9:7)—The imperative obligation upon every adult 
class is to win the men and women of its own community. The standard 
provides that for 1911 a class must increase its membership 50 per cent. 
If, for any reason whatever, this requirement is impracticable for any 
class, the standard provides that this point may be reached if the class 
will organize other classes with a membership equal to 50 per cent. of 
its own. Many classes have already done much of this kind of work. 
One class has a record of more than 3,000 men enrolled in classes which 
have been organized through its efforts. 

Bibles (2 Timothy 3:16-17)—The old Book has not lost its power. 
Never was it loved by so many people as now. It is the most attractive 
subject of study that can be found. Its storehouse of truth is exhaust- 
less and its teachings are eternal. ‘‘It is a perfect chart in which every 
exigency of the Christian mariner has been anticipated. Every rock, 
every sandbank, every shoal, every strand, every island has been carefully 
noted down. Its study is a preparation for permanency.’’ The adult 
class that guards sacredly the time of the lesson period and seeks to 
interest all its members in daily Bible study will be the class of largest 
life and power. 

Missions (Matthew 28:19)—-The adult Bible class cannot come to its 
highest and best estate until it has climbed to God’s heights, gotten 
Christ’s vision and become possessed with a passion for world-wide 
Christian conquest. 

Community Work (James 1:22)—In every community there are to be 
found those who are poor and in need of help; those who are breaking 
beneath their burdens of care and sorrow. All of these are in need of 
human friendship. The adult class that finds and helps them will enjoy 
the fullest blessing of Jehovah and will find delight in a beautiful fel- 
lowship with Christ. 

Training (2 Timothy 2:24)—As the Holy Spirit called Paul and 
Barnabas away from Antioch to become ambassadors of Christ to a 
heathen world, so He is calling men and women from the adult Bible 
classes of today to become ambassadors of His to the world of boyhood 
and girlhood. Therefore, the leaders of adult classes should ever be 
alert to discover among their members those with ability to teach; guide 
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them in securing the proper training; encourage them to take up the work, 
and send them forth with their prayers and blessing. 

Personal Evangelism (Daniel 12:3)—We hear much discussion in many 
circles of the classes and masses. In God’s sight there are but two 
classes, the saved and unsaved. Between these two there is a great 
chasm. To bridge this chasm is the chief task of the Adult Bible Class 
Movement. The Devotional and Missionary Committees should become 
Personal Workers’ Bands, meet regularly for prayer and study, and seek 
constantly to lead all the unsaved members into the kingdom. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


Words fail to express our appreciation of the valuable support given 
to the Adult Department Work by the International Executive Commit- 
tee, by Messrs. Hartshorn and Lawrance, our honored Chairman and 
General Secretary; the Adult Department Committee and our Interna- 
tional Superintendents and Field Workers. 

We wish also to express our special thanks to those who participated 
in our great Tour Campaign en route to this Convention. 

The triumphs of the past triennium should warm our hearts and renew 
our courage. The victories in many places should inspire us to win 
victories in every place. Commissioned by Him who never knew defeat; 
armed with the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God; strength- 
ened by the promise of the Father’s blessing and comforted by the assur- 
ance of the Holy Spirit’s guidance, we should enter the new triennium 
with high hopes, strong faith and a determined purpose to ‘‘Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to the whole creation.’’ 


ADULT BIBLE CLASS DEMONSTRATION 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23 


At 5:30 p. m, 10,000 men assembled at the six division headquar- 
ters. Thirty minutes were spent in prayer that the men of America 
might be won to the Man of Galilee. At six o’clock the divisions began 
to form ranks. Every detail of the arrangements for the day had been 
most effectively made by Chairman J. W. Henderson and his splendid 
committee. Promptly at 6:15, headed by a platoon of mounted police 
under the leadership of the Hon. Robert Dollar, Chief Marshal, and the 
Hon. George W. Dickie, Chief of Staff, this regiment of Christian men 
moved south on Stockton street until they came to the drays loaded 
with Gideon Bibles. Here each man was handed a copy of God’s 
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Word. Thus armed with the ‘‘Sword of the Spirit,’’ this army of the 
Lord moved ou to Market street, west on Market street to Golden Gate 
avenue, west on Golden Gate avenue to Pierce street, south on Pierce 
street to Fulton street, turning west on Fulton street at Alamo Park, 
thence on directly to the Coliseum. When the men reached Alamo Park 
they were greeted by thousands of women who had assembled to pray 
that the women of America might be won to Christ and also to greet 
their husbands, sons, brothers and sweethearts and unite with them in 
witnessing for the Master. The open-air prayer service was conducted 
by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Prof. E. O. Excell. The parade is 
most graphically and accurately described by William Headington Lev- 
ings in the San Francisco Examiner of Saturday morning, June 24, 
from which we quote: 


TEN THOUSAND MEN IN PARADE. 
Lifted Up They Draw Others to Their God 

«¢ ¢ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ 

‘*On the faith of a Crusader, it looked last evening as though this 
promise of the Christ were about to be fulfilled right here in the city 
of St. Francis. 

‘¢ ¢ All men.’ 

‘*As to the intended meaning of these two words the court finds 
it not necessary to decide. 

*«But they were all men who marched in the Bible Class parade. 

‘*Tmportant things have happened during this thirteenth triennial 
convention’ of the International Sunday-school Association. Other im- 
portant things will happen before the final adjournment next Tuesday 
evening. 

‘*Hach separate thing will be given its proper weight and value. 

‘“But that Bible Class parade! 

“‘Tt will easily stand alone as the one biggest and best event 
of a big, hardworking gathering of Christian men and women. 

“‘Tt was simple, plain, direct, effective. 

‘*No one needed to believe in Jesus to understand what it was all 
about. 

‘¢Before the parade three men sat in the lobby of the St. Francis 
hotel and talked learnedly, as they thought, of religion and of ethics. 
They talked of Buddha and Christ. They discussed many sorts of doc- 
trines and dogmas, They sought, by reason, to solve the unending mys- 
tery of the creation and the eternal problem of life and death. They 
attempted, by logic, to establish or disprove a material heaven, 
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‘¢ All this, and much more. 

‘‘Tater these same three men watched ten thousand other men march- 
ing along the streets of San Francisco. 

‘Bands of music were playing Christian hymns to marching time. 
Transparencies and silken banners, each bearing a Scripture text, were 
bobbing and waving in the breeze. The marchers were singing sacred 
songs—songs of religious devotion and worship. 

“¢And every one of the ten thousand men carried in his hand a copy 
of the Bible—the word of the Christian religion. 

‘<The three men from the St. Francis watched the parade as it swept 
past. And as they watched they forgot their controversy, forgot their 
reason and their logic. 

‘¢Here were ten thousand men made bold by faith; ten thousand men 
in whose minds there was no doubt; ten thousand men who —believed, 
humbly .and wholly, in the Bible and the Bible’s God. 

‘“¢But why had they left their nets, their shops, their various callings, 
and come out into the streets of the city with their music, their songs, 
their flaunting banners? 

“Tt was because they wanted other men to believe in their Bible and 
in their Bible’s God. 

‘¢ ¢And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ 

‘“There was no room for argument. It was evident that these ten 
thousand men had gone beyond, or had not reached, the stage of ques- 
tioning uncertainty that had prompted the discussion in the lobby of 
the St. Francis. Between the covers of: the book they carried they had 
found a religion that seemed to them to be good and sufficient. 

‘‘Their religion was grounded in faith, not reason; and their appeal 
to other men was an appeal to faith, not reason. 

‘‘Through faith in the Bible, these ten thousand men had found 
happiness and peace, and they wanted other men to be as they. 

‘“Probably there are other religions as good as the Christian religion, 
and other books that are as good as the Bible. There are many millions 
of people who hold this view. 

“But other faiths and other creeds were not opposed by the Bible 
parade. The ten thousand marchers knew only that they believed in the 
teachings of their Book, and that their faith had made them whole. 

““And who were these ten thousand men? 

‘“Yes, some of them were preachers—a few of them were preachers. 
But the preachers were outnumbered a hundred to one. 

“* And the others? 

‘‘The others were laborers, clerks, mechanics, merchants, lawyers, 
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physicians, bankers, capitalists, educators, seamen, soldiers, fishermen— 
these and many others distinguished by their callings. 

““As to racial difference: : 

‘*There were Americans, Canadians, Mexicans, West Indians, negroes, 
Japanese, Chinese and a few more. 

***China for Christ,? was the motto on a dragon banner that 
flamed at the head of a division made up of several hundred Chinese 
who had been converted to Christianity in the missions of San 
Francisco. 

“<The Japanese carried a banner that showed plainly that they had 
accepted the Bible as their book of faith’? __ 

Several hundred young novitiate sailors from the United States train- 
ing station on Yerba Buena Island represented the Army and Navy 
You. A: 

The Melrose Baptist Sunday-school was represented by a boys’ band. 


Faith’s Banner Blazoned. 


‘“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder I’ll be There’’ was the wording 
on a transparency that led a big delegation of marchers. 

Another section bore a cross with the inscription: ‘‘By this Sign 
Conquer.’’ 

The cadet corps of the First Congregational Church of Oakland was 
in line with its snappy uniform. ; 

The delegations from the visiting states and provinces each had a 
banner to distinguish it from the others. 

A special plea for the Sunday-school was made by a succession of 
transparencies, three of which read: ‘‘Baby Is On the Cradle Roll’’; 
‘Brother Is a Scholar,’’ and ‘‘ Mother Is a Teacher.’’ 


Bibles by Drayload. 


On Stockton street, near Market, three great drays loaded with Bibles 
were stationed. 

As the marchers passed the drays the column divided and the marchers 
were each handed a Bible that was the gift of the Gideons, a traveling 
men’s Christian organization, who intend that the Bibles finally shall be 
placed in the bedrooms of all California hotels for the use of the travel- 
ing public. 

Upon arriving at the Coliseum the paraders stacked their Bibles in 
pyramids on the broad rostrum. 

It was the first Bible parade ever held in San Francisco, and the 
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people of the city lined the whole course of march and cheered the men 
whose faith had made them bold. 

As the men came marching into the Coliseum, division following divi- 
sion, all marching to the tunes of the conquest hymns of the Church, each 
one more enthusiastic than the one preceding, it created an impression 
that can never be effaced from the memory of those participating. 


A MAN’S JOB. 


Dr. Ropert P. SHEPHERD, St. Louis, Mo. 


The final worth of any movement depends upon three. conditions—the 
mass, the momentum and the intelligent direction of the energy in action. 
The mass is the aggregate of the units which hold together because of 
that which they have in common. The momentum is the initial motion 
plus that which each atom or unit contributes when it gets in motion. 
The intelligent direction of energy in action is our English word control. 
Look at the mass here! there is enough to redeem Contra Costa, Santa 
Clara and the whole bay district. Yea there is mass enough to transform 
a world and to redeem a race. It all depends upon the codperation with 
which we move, and we are learning to forsake the things which would 
disintegrate the mass and cling together by that we have in common. 

The greatest single word in any language, so far as character in time 
and destiny in eternity are concerned, is that one word control. We come 
into this world creatures devoid of self-control, capable of being con- 
trolled only by physical compulsion from without or an appeal to instincts 
which compel from within. Quickly out of infaney into childhood we 
come into that period of qualified authority when we expect to be con- 
trolled, but we question the ability of parent, teacher or police to do the 
job. In adolescence we come to that period where we are perfect 
anarchists, and we resent the right of any human creature to exercise 
control, but we have not yet set up within a standard of self-control, 
competent, capable and sufficient. 

The man’s job on earth is the job that reaches from the helplessness 
of infancy to the self-control of manful citizenship in time and in 
eternity. 

What is the final and the fullest revelation of the invisible God? 
What is the dearest name we call Him? Father. The man’s biggest 
job on earth is to pack that term Father full of the highest significance 
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he can know; and fatherhood sums up the possibility and significance 
of a man’s job on earth. The fatherhood of God is meaningless until 
the child knows the fatherhood of man. It is not what you have in 
your pockets, nor your dollars; it is not that you have the ability to 
accumulate, but that you are able to cause yourself to be appreciated 
by what you are. 

We have degraded and belittled fatherhood to make it a physical 
incident which is mighty quickly forgotten. We have thought that to 
be a father was only to beget children, to provide for them by active 
toil, to protect them by proxy by their mothers or the police and then 
to keep them in restraint and repression until’ they had come to the 
period of comparative companionship, Men, I charge you in behalf of 
Almighty God that you have no task in time or in eternity more com- 
prehensive and more vast than that of fitting yourselves for fatherhood, 
—not the physical fatherhood merely. It is a sad day for a boy when 
he finds a closer and dearer friend in any other man than his own father. 
To be a father means to approach the perfection of manhood that is in 
Christ Jesus. 

The Laymen’s Missionary movement plans an awakening of the con- 
science of masculine Christendom towards its responsibility for world- 
wide alien paganism. The Men and Religion movement about to spring 
full grown in its manhood is calculated to awaken the conscience of 
Christian masculinity to its responsibility. The program of the modern 
Sunday-school is more audacious and more Christ-like than both those 
programs put together. We ave not out to evangelize the alien lands, 
nor to appeal to men to be religious in a moment; we are out to Chris- 
tianize manhood. And it will be done, for God is yet in His heaven. 
It will be done when men do the work that women cannot do. You men 
cannot be mothers; the most of you make mighty poor nurses. Your 
wives cannot be fathers for their children. There comes a period in boy 
life when manhood is the bulwark of his ideals, his energies, his motives, 
his ambitions and his aspirations, and if you will do the man’s job you 
will tie that boy to you in a friendship, compassionate as God, broad 
as the needs of the boy and deathless as life itself. You must be fit for 
friendship. You must not merely surround the boy with a wall. You 
eannot rule over-adolescence. He only can control adolescence who enters 
within and rules from the heart outwardly. This is the man’s job. 
Women eannot do it. To raise a race of boys fit to be husbands and 
fathers, the husbands of pure womanhood and the fathers of an innovent 
and pure babyhood, this is the man’s job, and under God go to it! 
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MY BROTHER AND I. 


Rev. CHarLtes D. BuLLA, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

I live, and life is a divine bestowment. The ancient thinkers were 
right in their belief that there is for every human being a supreme 
attainment, which if missed renders life a failure, but if gained makes 
life a success. Jesus taught the same thing in the parables of The Pearl 
of Great Price and The Hidden Treasure. Our personal relation to 
God is the supreme thing. To accept Jesus Christ as Saviour, and repro- 
duce His image in daily life, alike in spirit and act, is to realize the 
highest ideal. To be is first in order, both as to time and importance. 
The best argument in support of our religion is a holy life. A man 
preaching on the street corner in London claimed to be the Christ. The 
people cried out: ‘‘Show us the nail-prints in your hands.’’ We must 
bear in our lives the marks of the Lord Jesus if we would win men. 
Savonarola was right: ‘‘We only really believe that which we practice.’’ 
We are students of the Scriptures. Bible study must be expressed in 
terms of life. Faith must be put to work. 

I believe in God. He is my father. He has other children, therefore 
they are my brothers. Philanthropy is expressed in brotherliness. I 
have brothers everywhere. They live in the same house with me; we 
meet in the store and office and lodge. 

I have a little brother. He has an endless chain of appetite, a jugful 
of mischief, bushels of fun and grit galore. He is disposed to be 
religious, but he wants a religion that fits him. A municipal judge in 
Chicago is authority for the statement that from sixty-five to seventy 
per cent. of the criminals going through the courts are boys from sixteen 
to twenty-five. We must be big brothers to these boys. They are our 
little brothers. The Adult Bible Class Movement is God’s response to 
the call of our day. It is not so much the boy probiem that we are 
facing as the father problem and the older brother problem. Let us 
take our place in the Sunday-school and stand as a barrier between our 
little brothers and the dangerous undertow of the world. 

It may be that I have a brother who is a skeptic. There is faith for 
him. What a blessed work if our Father will enable us to show our 
unbelieving brothers the way of faith. 

My brother is a wage-earner. In the cities of the United States not 
more than three per cent. of the wage-earning people attend the Protest- 
ant Church. The National Child Labor Commission reports more than 
six hundred thousand children between ten and fifteen years of age em- 
ployed in other occupations than agriculture. There are ten million per- 
sons in the United States who are underfed, poorly clothed and improp- 
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erly housed. Jesus had a gospel for the oppressed classes, and if the la- 
borer’s way to Christ is obstructed it is our duty to make conditions 
favorable for him. 

My brother is addicted to the drink habit. I must do my best to save 
him. He wants to be freed from the habit that is destroying every- 
thing that is noble and godlike in him, but his will is weak and he needs 
help. Let us, as strong men, quit the ambulance corps, scale the heights 
and challenge the forces that are throwing our brothers down. It is 
high time for us as Christian citizens to break the leash of indifference 
and begin a relentless warfare against the demonized liquor traffic until 
the last saloon is destroyed from the earth, and the last tear is shed 
over a drunkard’s grave. 

I have a brother who never heard of my Lord and yours. He lives 
in a far-away land of ignorance and superstition. God loved the world. 
Why should we make the world smaller than he made it? It includes the 
last man. We have heard again and again the story of the world’s need. 
Why do we delay? We have solemnly promised to obey, and His com- 
mand is written down in the order book: ‘‘Go make disciples of the 
nations.’’ He has no other way. I have had a fair chance, and I am 
in duty bound to give my brother, wherever he may live, a fair chance 
to be saved through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


O, men of Christ, sent forth to preach 
The higher way, the truth to teach, 
Still is He asking, lov’st thou Me? 
Still is our proot of loyalty, 

That those who hunger shall be fed. 


I have other brothers. By the grace of God, I am the brother of 
every Christian man. I have three million brothers in the Sunday- 
schools of North America. What a mighty force is locked up in the 
faith and courage and brotherly kindness of the Christian manhood of 
our country. The Lord of hosts helps us to deliver ourselves in concerted 
effort upon our tasks—evangelistic, missionary, temperance, philanthropic. 
The religion of the Lord Jesus is for strong, red-blooded men. It has in 
it a call to the heroic. A thousand yesterdays combine to make our 
present-day opportunity. A man’s heart in one day expends sufficient 
energy to lift a one hundred and twenty-ton weight a foot high, With 
the heart-throbs of the Christian men of our land transmuted into pas- 
sion, and passion into spiritual power, we shall enter into partnership and 
fellowship with the divine and lift the whole world up to God. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TO YOUNG MEN 
Rey. Mrerute N, Smiru, D. D., Conorapo Sprines, COL. 


One man winning young men for Christ is worth a thousand men talk- 
ing about it. I would rather be ‘‘on the job’’ than try to tell how the 
thing is done. The urgency of a great movement in the Sunday-schools 
of America in behalf of young men is seen—first in the small number 
of young men now in the Sunday-school. The young men outside of the 
Sunday-schools in America equal in number the standing army of the 
German Empire, the army of England, the army of France, the army of 
Russia, the armies of Seandinavia, the army of the United States and of 
a dozen other states thrown in. In other words, they equal in number 
the standing armies of the world. 

The time for such a movement is opportune. Think of the Brotherhood 
Movement and the great Laymen’s Missionary Movement, which reached 
a climax in Chicago a year ago. Five thousand consecrated, aggressive, 
Christian men were there. 

The pressure of national problems requires for their solution a finer 
type of Christian citizenship than we have yet known. What is to be- 
come of our race antagonisms? What about our cities which, concen- 
trating opportunities, concentrate temptations also? Look at our labor 
question,—millions of men organized in hostile camps preparing for a 
conflict that may be nearer upon us than we think. The solution of these 
problems lies not in legislation, not in a cheap sociology, but in a new, 
finer and diviner type of Christian citizenship, which the Sunday-school 
can help to develop. 

Such a movement for young men is imperative because of the opera- 
tion of the forces of evil at the present time. To take a ship and steer 
through the Golden Gate of a night when the tide is ugly is reckoned a 
perilous undertaking; but to take the helm and steer through the Golden 
Gate of youth between fifteen and twenty years,—there is no such pilot- 
age as that. 

There is no need to enumerate the evils of our time; intemperance, 
impurity among the rich and poor. Youth must be protected against the 
terrific invasion of materialism. There was never a time in the history 
of the world when there were more temptations to selfishness than now. 
The yellow dust is in our eyes. America has a saloon frontage of 2,349 
miles, every inch of which is a temptation. The first business of the 
Christian Church is to storm it and subdue it and annihilate it in the 
name and by the power of Christ. 

The spiritual possibilities of young men argue for such a movement, 
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Young men are the army of the day-break. Disraeli said: ‘‘ The his- 
tory of heroism is the history of youth.’? Remember Joseph, Moses, 
Daniel, David and Isaiah. Our Lord selected -young men to be his dis- 
ciples, and was himself a young man when he had finished his work. The 
American Missionary Movement started with that famous ‘‘ Haystack 
Meeting’’ of college students; the Students’ Volunteer Movement, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Anti-Saloon League were all in their beginnings essen- 
tially young men’s movements. 

The need of moral and spiritual leadership in church and nation ar- 
gues for the saving of our young men. Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord 
Roberts, ‘‘ We are finding out that this war depends upon the generals.’”’ 
The church and the nation turn to the Sunday-schools of America for 
the leaders who shall lead them forth to the new opportunities of the new 
century. What is the cure for the dearth in the ministry? Answer,— 
“More boys and young men in the Sunday-school.’’ 

To appeal successfully to young men, four religious notes must be 
clearly struck: the note of reality in religion, the manliness. of Christian- 
ity, the note of service, and an appeal to the heroic. 

A young man’s religion must be real. He thinks that a religion that 
isn’t good for every day isn’t much good for any day. If it doesn’t 
stay with a man on Monday, it was only a cloak and a mockery on Sun- 
day. 

There must be new emphasis on the manliness of Christianity. Christ- 
ianity is not a girlish affair, though much that we see of it is. The 
Christianity of Christ runs red blood, is multi-handed, and seeks the 
breath of the high hills) The Son of Man was the manliest man that 
ever walked this earth. I think we have wronged young men in suppos- 
ing they could be led into the Christian life by sweetmeats. 

Appeal to the heroic in young men and they will respond. Dr. Gren- 
fell tells of the hardships of his work in Labrador in such fashion as to 
make the average small boy want to run away and be a missionary. 

Show young men that religion is not a luxury, but a force, an oppor- 
tunity not for self-indulgence but for self-devotion. 


“¢We are not here to play, to dream, to drift 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it—’tis God’s gift.’’ 


Suggestions: Interest your brainiest, most successful business men of 
the church in the Sunday-school; then you will draw young men. 

Have many teachers for young men’s classes. Men need other men; 
here personality counts. To save a young man is a strong man’s task. 
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We need to get past the heresy that anybody who is pious and has a smat- 
tering of Bible knowledge will do for a Sunday-school teacher. An over- 
supply of piety will not make up for an under-supply of tact, and zeal 
and sense. The teacher must be aggressive, earnest and persistent; fol- 
low up the young man during the week; touch his life at every possible 
angle; let him know the breadth of joyousness, and the sanity of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Sunday-school must minister to the total life of the young man,— 
physical and intellectual as well as spiritual. Give him something to do. 
His cry is not ‘‘Oh, that I may say something,’’ but ‘‘Oh, that I may 
do something.’’ Train your young men to be teachers of boys’ classes. 
A tribe of western Indians, when they race their ponies, tie bags of 
sand to them to keep them from jumping too high. Fasten proper tasks 
upon young men and you will drive them to their knees. 

There is only one thing greater than winning a young man to Christ, 
and that is, holding a boy in the Kingdom of God. The only way you 
ean hold boys in the Sunday-school is to like boys. They must be not 
tolerated, but enjoyed. Most men do not like boys. Carlisle said, ‘‘ Boys 
should be brought up in a barrel and fed through the bung-hole.’’ 
Charles Dudley Warner said a truer, and therefore a finer thing: ‘‘The 
best thing in the world is to be a boy, only it doesn’t last long enough.’’ 

John Wanamaker said, ‘‘When you convert a man, you convert one 
person; but when you convert a boy, you convert a multiplication table.’’ 
Wanamaker’s arithmetic is usually correct. 

Young men for God is this world’s safety. The Sunday-school must 
bring young men face to face with the Great Book, and the Great Ser- 
vice and the Great Christ. It isn’t enough to teach him facts about the 
Bible lands and Bible times. He may be able to describe the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho as the haunt of thieves, and turn out to be a thief 
himself; he may be trained as to the location of the hills about Naza- 
reth, and have none of the spirit of him who once lived at Nazareth. 
We must lead youth into the life that is hid with Christ in God. 

Will young men respond to such an appeal? Look at the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Nowhere is there such inquiry as to the life of 
Christ, such desire to do the will of Christ, such purpose to fulfill the 
plans of Christ, as among the Christian young people of -America. I 
do not believe in the indifference of young men to religion. The in- 
difference is not in young men, but in the Sunday-schools and the 
churches. It is an amazing thing to discover with what readiness young 
people will respond to a sensible, serious effort to win them for Christ. 
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Be sure you will never catch many fish if you stand on the shore of cold 
respectability and wait for them to come. ‘‘Launch out into the deep’’ 
is the command of Christ. Go after young men for the express pur- 
pose of reaching them. Obey Christ’s command in Christ’s spirit, and 
you will not be able to draw the net for the multitude of the fishes. 


TWIN MEETINGS FOR WOMEN 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 23. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Mrs. Mary Foster BRYNER, PRESIDING. 

After the praise service, conducted by Mr. E. O. Sellers of Chicago, 
Mrs. Curtiss, Elementary Superintendent for Ohio, led the opening devo- 
tional exercises. We were then addressed by Miss Elizabeth Kilpatrick, 
teacher of one of the largest Bible classes for men in the world, on the 
*“Possibilities of the Modern Young Woman.’’ She said that the art, 
music, manners and morals of any country depended on its women. That 
the time had passed when woman was just a beautiful picture to be 
looked at and admired. She plead with the women to stop drifting and 
have some ideas, some visions which they could work out in their own 
homes or out in the great world. She told of the splendid work being 
done by members of Girls’ Bible Classes in the factory districts of their 
town, helping to make them clean and sweet. She closed by saying that 
every woman has a song in her heart. Not all can sing it with their 
voices; with some it is sung by the fingers making garments for the 
poor. There are many ways, and she asked that each one of us might 
sing our song in our own way. 

The closing address of the evening was by Margaret Slattery. Her 
subject, ‘‘ Just Over the Hill.’’ She said that all that we long for most 
lies just over the hill. Perhaps tomorrow may bring it to us, if not next 
week or next year. This is life. It is the hope of something better 
just over the hill that helps us through the dark valleys. To those who 
are young life lies just over the hill. With the boys and girls it is a 
coming circus or picnic. As they grow older it is something else just 
over the hill. When we reach there we do not find it, for as one desire 
is realized there is always another. It is just over the hill. She said: 
“<T do not want to stand upon my last hilltop and look back over the 
things that I have missed, but I want to see a few flowers planted, 
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something done along the way. We decide on the upgrade what we will 
find just over the hill, not only for ourselves but for others.’’ She told 
of being on a street car with a mother whose little girl had fallen in 
the mud. She held out her little hands and said: ‘‘Look, mamma, they 
are all muddy.’’ And the mother said: ‘‘Shut them up and put them 
down in your lap, then nobody will see.’’ Miss Slattery said that mother 
was teaching her child that no matter how dirty your hands are it makes 
no difference if nobody sees. And when that child grows into woman- 
hood, if she drifts into evil and impurity, it will be because her mother 
decided for her what she would find just over the hill. 

She spoke of the glorious privilege of motherhood, of holding in one’s 
arms one of these tiny babies and preparing them day by day for what 
lies over the hill. She said: ‘‘To say the American woman is shirking 
this responsibility is a slander on her name.’’ She spoke of the tramp 
of little feet extending from New York to Frisco, children of rich and 
poor, and said she was going to help their parents prepare them for what 
lies over the hill if she had to spend ten hours a week in a training 
school to learn how. And she said: ‘‘I am willing to teach nature 
lessons or anything else that will help me to win them.’’ She spoke of 
Jesus telling the story of the lost sheep and she said: ‘‘ Where did He 
get it? From the Old Testament? No. He was looking at the sheep on 
the hillside and He was talking to shepherds, and I am going to talk to 
the children about birds and flowers, because they know about them and 
love them.’’ 

She said: ‘‘You must keep the child in the midst if you would 
determine what lies over the hill.’? She told us that one day she was 
walking along the street when she heard a little voice say: ‘‘ Hello, 
Miss Slattery.’’ She looked around, but saw no one. Again the little 
voice. She looked everywhere, but still saw no one. Then the little voice 
said: ‘‘Keep a lookin’ up, Miss Slattery.’’? She said: ‘‘I looked up 
and up and up, and finally saw her way up in a tenement house, and 
when I found her she said: ‘You didn’t see me, Miss Slattery, because 
you didn’t look high enough.’ ’’ Miss Slattery closed with the thought 
that we might look high enough to see Him, then down to the world in 
which He has placed us to find the very least of His little ones. What 
for? What is it all for? This great convention with its exhibits, its 
immense crowds? Just that a little child may be prepared for life in 
this world and life in that world which lies beyond. 

Mrs. Bryner then led us in the prayer that we might advance to 
higher hill-tops of service. 
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WESLEY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes, PRESIDING. 


The devotional service led by Miss Mary Scott, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Address, Mrs. S. P. Moore, ‘‘The Senior Boys.’? Mrs. Moore specially 
emphasized the influence of women upon the lives of boys and young men. 
The beginners teacher introduced to God; the primary teacher helped 
to deepen the impression; the junior and intermediate teachers helped 
meet the needs from time to time. No period requires more skill than 
the senior years. Now is the time when is needed the care and com- 
panionship of men and women. 

Oftentimes there come doubts that stir the soul. These will depend 
largely upon the experiences and teachings of early years. By helping 
to the right kind of social life and upholding high ideals women can 
and should be of great assistance to senior boys. 

Mrs. M. 8. Lamoreaux then spoke on ‘‘Spiritual Motherhood.’’ God 
meant women to be mothers, but sometimes the arms are empty. Every 
woman, however, has a chance for spiritual motherhood. There are so 
many girls that need help, and there is no greater problem before us 
today than the problem of the girls. It cannot be solved until we have 
a great company of Christian women ready to help the girls. Every 
woman ought to know the joy of bringinig forth the spiritual life of a 
girl. A spiritual mother must know how to appeal to a girl. Motherhood 
costs, whether physical or spiritual. Beauty must be more than charm 
of feature, for the girl is examining our life with a microscope. 

The spiritual life of the girl needs nurture. The girl is rash and 
impulsive and does not understand herself. The woman who would 
help her must know her needs and temptations. Three things a girl’s 
heart must have: love, sympathy and trust. She who would help a girl 
must have faith to believe that the girl can be what God would have 
her be. If a girl has made a mistake there is still another chance. 

If you are childless it is because you want to be. God will give you 
spiritual daughters, and some day you will have the privilege of standing 
with them before the King. 


ADULT DIVISION CONFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, JUNE 21. 
Mr. C, C. Stott, Kentucky, PRESIDING. 
After an impressive and helpful devotional service, led by Mr. E. O. 
Sellers of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Mr. Stoll introduced the 
speakers of the morning, who opened the discussion as follows: 
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Mr, W. N. Wiggins, General Secretary of Texas, gave a helpful message 
on the ‘‘International Standard of Organization.’’ He was very clear 
in his emphasis of organization and showed that the old, inefficient 
standards had given place to a simple, but strong and efficient one. He 
gave the officers and committees required, and explained the work of each. 

Plans and methods of securing ‘‘Organization and Registration of 
Every Adult Bible Class’? was ably handled by Mr. A. T. Arnold, Gen- 
eral Secretary of West Virginia. He declared there was no inspiration 
without information, and that head and heart as well as ‘‘heels’’ were 
needed in a great educational campaign. He told of the literature, con- 
ventions, rallies, banquets, personal letters, circular and follow-up letters 
and advertising media used in his state to inform and educate his great 
Sunday-school constituency. He desired each class to have a definite 
aim and pointed out the great advantage to be received by each class 
organizing at least one other in the next few months. 

Mr. W. G. Laudes, General Secretary of Pennsylvania, spoke on 
‘¢Plans and Methods for Helping the Organized and Registered Classes.’’ 
He stated that the success of any organized class depended on a leader 
with a vision and on the members being active and alert. He emphasized 
the need and helpfulness of a state paper and of full statistics, as well 
as demonstrations and well-advertised conventions. He believed the 
Adult Bible Class Federation could eliminate saloons or any evil against 
which they should mass their forces and cited living examples of same. 
He believed ‘‘Ingathering’’ should be the movement’s motto, and after 
a man is gotten never, never let him go. He made a fine plea for Adult 
Bible Class Federation as a means of helping all classes to do a larger 
and better work. 

Mr. E. W. Halpenny, General Secretary of Ontario, spoke on ‘‘The 
International A. B. C. Reading Course.’’ He said most of us had been 
hiking for members instead of reading up on how to teach and hold 
them, and gave as the three dangers of the Adult Bible Class: First, 
inactivity; second, selfishness; third, head-strong activity—breaking 
one’s usefulness against the rocks. He recommended the splendid new 
Standard of Service lately given to a waiting and highly appreciative 
public. He named the books already adopted for the reading course 
and gave illuminating suggestions as to each, saying that while the course 
might be difficult for some, yet many can and should read at least a 
few of the books and would reap untold benefit if led to do so. 

The next speaker, Rev. I. W. Williamson, General Secretary of British 
Columbia, spoke on ‘‘ Adult Bible Class Federations; Organization and 
Methods of Work.’’ He insisted that there could be no finer way to 
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bring individuals, classes and entire communities to a perfect working 
basis. He said organization and federation were necessary to work out 
any moral reform. 

Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, International Secretary Temperance 
Department, made a splendid plea for ‘‘ Temperance Along All Lines.’’ 
She recommended the use of ‘The Book of the Wars of the Lord,’’ and 
this spirit of conquest to infuse itself into every campaign against 
whiskey and tobacco. She insisted men should be interested in this 
movement, as boys would follow the example of the men. She recom- 
mended the four Temperance lesson Sundays and cited Justice Maclaren’s 
class and Mr. Frank Yeigh’s class as having done fine work along this 
line. She desired Temperance Secretaries and pledge-signing, as well as 
any and every method to save men and boys. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce led a ‘‘Round-Table Conference,’’ and meee, out 
interesting questions of grading, lesson-time and class activities. The 
audience was large and representative and he closed by having twenty- 
five people give the twenty-five best things in their respective classes. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 21. 
Mr. C. W. Hatt, InpIana, PRESIDING. 


A most helpful devotional Song Service was led by Mr. W. EH. M. 
Hackleman, Song Leader of Indianapolis. 

The first speaker was Mr. R. L. Hoopper, A. B. C. Superintendent of 
Maryland, who spoke on ‘‘Opportunities of a Class President.’’ He 
said they were unlimited, as the class president should be a leader, 
helper, conserver and friend and willing to always go the second mile. 

Mr. E. O. Sellers, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities of a Class Secretary.’’ He said secretaries were born, not made; 
they should have the gift, be conscientious in every detail and ‘‘stay by 
the job’’ seven days out of each week. He said every good Secretary 
worked out his own method and urged originality, if good sense and 
consecration were added. 

Mr. J. Shreve Durham, International Superintendent of Home Visita- 
tion, spoke on ‘‘Home Visitation in the Adult Department.’’ He said 
home visitation was really the base rock of all Membership Committee 
work, as you can’t win people until you find them. He cited an instance 
in the late home visitation in Corinth, Miss., as an evidence of the 
results to be accomplished. 

Mr. Fred 8S. Goodman, New York, International Secretary of Y. M. 
C. A., spoke on ‘‘The Men and Religion Forward Movement,’’ and 
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stated that a new emperor was needed and his name was Jesus. He 
said the dawn never appeared but once to awaken a man. His challenge 
to the A. B. Classes was Fair Play, Sagacity, Enlargement and Discern- 
ment. 

Mr. M. A. Honline of Dayton, Ohio, Sunday-school Director of the 
United Brethren Church, spoke on ‘‘The Adult Bible Class and Teacher 
Training.’’? He arranged facts in a masterly way and proved indubitably 
the Bible the greatest text book and the Sunday-school the most potent 
factor in the Church, and the child the central figure in the Sunday- 
school. He urged that all Adult Bible Classes should assume the respon- 
sibility of discovering those with ability to teach, helping to enlist them 
in the work and direct them to the training class, where they could 
receive training for teaching. He said there were four things to know— 
the child, the Bible, how to teach and what to teach. 

Rev. W. A. Brown, International Missionary Superintendent, spoke 
on ‘‘The Adult Bible Class and Missions.’’ He said the Sunday-school 
was Christ’s last commission in process of fulfillment, and that the 
organized Sunday-school was the Church’s final answer to our Lord’s 
high priestly prayer, also the standard of service was missionary from 
beginning to end and that ignorance was all that kept people from being 
interested in missions. He said there were twenty-seven missionary 
books in the New Testament, and said missionary education, prayer, 
giving and activity were much needed, and he exemplified the real mis- 
sionary ideal himself. 

The open conference, led by Mr. Pearce, answered many long, vexing 
questions, and opened up untold avenues of usefulness, progress and 
uplift. 

TUESDAY FORENOON, JUNE 27. 


Mr. R. M. Weaver, or MissIsstppi, PRESIDING. 

Theme: ‘‘The Adult Bible Class and Service.’’ The entire fore- 
noon was given to a discussion of the newly adopted International 
Standard of Service for Adult Classes. 

After a most helpful devotional service conducted by Mr. J. W. Hen- 
derson, Adult Department Superintendent for Northern California, 
Mr. Weaver introduced various speakers who addressed the confer- 
ence on the six points of the International Standard. 

Rev. B. F. Rhoades, of Moundsville, W. Va., teacher of a large young 
men’s class, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Increase.’? He emphasized the 
fact that the imperative and immediate obligation resting upon every 
class was to reach and win the men and women to its membership, to 
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Jesus Christ and to a life of altruistic service. He cited several in- 
stances of classes that have enjoyed a steady and large growth and gave 
numerous plans and methods by which any class might do the same. It 
was pointed out that the International Standard required every class 
to increase at least 50 per cent. during the year 1911 and that where 
this was impossible the class might meet this requirement by the organiza- 
tion of other classes. 

Rev. E. J. Meacham, of Portsmouth, Ohio, spoke on ‘‘The Use of 
Bibles in the Class.’’ He cited one instance of a class of 200 or more 
where 90 per cent. of the members carried Bibles to the class every 
Sunday and many used them in finding references and in other ways 
in connection with the lesson study. He recommended highly the Pocket 
Testament League and gave various instances where a ready Bible even 
in an awkward hand had brought large results. 

“<The Adult Bible Class and Missions’’ was presented by Dr. Joseph 
Clark, General Secretary of Ohio. He emphasized the need of every class 
to get a world vision and a Christ-like passion for carrying the Gospel 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. He said that on the border of every 
virtue hovered a peril and that this great Adult Bible Class movement 
would utterly fail if centered in itself. He pointed out that this peril 
might be avoided if the Bible hosts of America would line up in a 
great altruistic and missionary campaign. It was pointed out that the . 
International Standard requires every class to make a definite contribu- 
tion to missions. This, of course, would be done through the Missionary 
Board of the Church to which the class belongs. 

‘The Adult Bible Class and Training’’ was presented by Dr. A. L. 
Phillips, Superintendent of Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. He made a strong plea for spiritual and well-trained 
leaders, urging that it was the opportunity and duty of every Adult 
Bible Class to search out from among their number those who had 
ability for leadership and definitely seek to train them as Sunday-school 
teachers and church workers. It was pointed out that the International 
Standard requires that every Adult Class should have at least one of its 
members either taking a definite teacher training course in a class or 
by correspondence, or engaged in reading the books of the Adult Class 
Reading Course. 

Miss Elizabeth Kilpatrick, Teacher of a Men’s Class at Corinth, 
Miss., spoke on ‘‘The Adult Bible Class and Definite Christian Work 
In Its Community.’’ She said that all the helpless, sick and unsucccess- 
ful people were indications of economic and religious disability and 
that it was the province of this great Movement to seek to bring real 
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help to all the unfortunate who might be in their field. She cited many 
instances of where the sick had been visited, the unemployed had been 
given work, the poor had been helped, the community life purified and 
many other kinds of help brought to those in need. It was pointed 
out that the International Standard required a class to do more than 
make a money contribution to some line of missionary endeavor. In 
other words, the class must be engaged in some form of definite altruistic 
and Christian work in its own neighborhood. 

‘‘The Adult Bible Class and Personal Evangelism’’ was presented 
by Mr. Andrew Stevenson, Teacher of a Young Men’s Bible Class of 
Chicago. Speaking from a large personal experience, he brought to the 
conference a most earnest plea that all the classes be led to do a definite 
evangelistic work. He made it clear that the one thing above all others 
the classes should do was to lead all of its members to an acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as a personal Savior. He urged that they do not stop 
here but continue to work out and out until all the community should 
be reached. He closed by saying that there could be no more splendid 
work than for one strong man to.win another to Christ. 

The open conference was led by Mr. W. C. Pearce. 


FIVE PRE-CONVENTION TOURS. 


By vote of the International Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Winona Lake, August, 1910, this plan for a series of simultaneous 
inspirational educational tours was made possible. All of them started 
from the initial cities on June 6, arriving in San Francisco June 19. 
Rallies and special conferences were held, State and County Conventions 
visited in fifty-seven cities in the fields of twenty-three State and Pro- 
vincial Associations, as follows: 


Alberta, Banff and Calgary. 

Arizona, Williams. 

British Columbia, Laggan, Vancouver and Victoria. 

eee (S) San Bernardino, Riverside, Pasadena, San Diego, Los 
ngeles. 

California, (N) Shasta, Sacramento and Stockton. 

Colorado, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids. 

Idaho, Payette. 

Kansas, Emporia, Newton, Hutchinson and Dodge City. 

Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Minnesota, Little Falls, Detroit. 

Montana, Forsythe, Billings, Butte, Missoula. 

Missouri, Kansas City. 

Nebraska, Grand Island. 

Nevada, Elko, Reno, Sparks. 

New Mexico, Las Vegas, Albuquerque. 

North Dakota, Fargo, Jamestown and Bismark. 

Oregon, Portland, Baker City, Ashland, Roseburg, Albany, Eugene. 

Saskatchewan, Regina. 


Five Pre-Convention Tours 


Utah, Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
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Washington, (W) Tacoma and Seattle. 


Washington, 


(2) Spokane and North Yakima. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne and Laramie. 


The five touring parties, comprising seventy-seven persons, represented 


twenty states and provinces. 


They all traveled at their own personal 


expense, the total cost to them approximately being $15,000. 


Members of Tour Parties. 


Tour Party 


Halpenny, Rev. E. W., Ontario, 
Manager. 
Sellers, Mr. E. O., Assistant Di- 


rector of Music Moody Bible In- 
stitute, Leader of Song. 
Capel, Rev. E. T., Quebec. 
Capel, Miss Amy M., England. 
Kenny, Mr. H. F., Alberta. 
Kenny, Mrs. H. F., Alberta. 


Tour Party 
Locker, Prof. A. M., Minn., Man- 


ager. 

Clissold, Mr. E. T., Illinois, Leader 
of Song. 

Bauer, Miss Leonora F., Minn. 
Billman, Mr. Dan E., Minnesota. 
Brace, Mrs. J. E., Minnesota. 
Dietrick, Mr. Paul S., Minnesota. 
Dietrick, Mrs. Paul S., Minnesota. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Lamont, Miss Mary C., Alberta. 
Lucas, Rev. Aquila, New Bruns. 
Marshall, Miss Mabel A., Minn. 
Robertson, Rev. J. C., Ontario. 
Weston, Miss M. F., Alberta. 
Williamson, Rev. I. W., Brit. Col. 
Whitby. Miss Florence A., Alberta 


Winton, Miss Winifred, New Bruns. 


NuMBER Two. 


Doidge, Mr. Wm., Iowa. 
Goodman, Mr. Fred S., New’ York. 
King, Mrs. C. M., Minnesota. 
King, Mr. Stafford, Minnesota. 
Nordland, Mr. Wm., Minnesota. 
Nordland, Mrs. Wm., Minnesota. 
Phillips, Dr. A. L., Virginia. 
Pond, Miss Carrie S., Minnesota. 
Wilson, Miss Isabelle, Minnesota. 


Tour Party NUMBER THREE. 


Mohr, Mr. EB. K., Mich., Manager. 
Mohr, Mrs. E. K., Michigan. 


Bryner, Mrs. Mary F., Illinois. 
Meyer, Rev. H. H., New York. 
Waite, Mr. R. H., Jr., New York. 


Tour Party NUMBER Four. 


Hall, Mr. C. B., Illinois, Manager. 
Meyers, Mr. S. H., Illinois, Leader 
of Song. 


Meyers, Mrs. S. H., Illinois. 
Allen, Miss Minnie, Arkansas. 
Brown, Rev. W. S., New York. 
Crigler, Mr. L. P., Missouri. 
Dietz, Mr. W. H., Illinois. 
Dietz, Mrs. W. H., Illinois. 


Dietz, Miss Emma, Illinois. 
Dietz, Miss Dorothy, Illinois. 
Eldridge, J. Wm., Ohio. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Mary P., Ark. 
Harter, Mr. Lloyd E., Illinois. 
Harter, Mrs. Lloyd E., Illinois. 
Meacham, Rev. E. J., Ohio. 
Robinson, Dr. J. R., Colorado, 
Shepherd, Dr. R. P., Missouri. 
Shepherd, Mrs. R. P., Missouri. 


Tour Party NUMBER FIVE. 


Pearce, Mr. W. C., Ill., Manager. 
Hackleman, Prof. W. E. M., Indiana 
Leader of Song. 

Pearce, Mrs. W. C., Illinois. 
Faris, Miss Lillie, Ohio. 

Gowen, Dr. J. W., New Jersey. 
Gowen, Mrs. J. W., New Jersey. 
Harris, Rev. Herbert L., New York. 
Hughes, Miss Mollie, Missouri. 
Knights, Miss Lena, Hlinois. 
Mills, Mr, A. H., Illinois. 


Mills, Miss Helen Elizabeth, Illinois, 
Moore, Miss Mary, Kentucky. 
Neblett, Rev. R. P., Mississippi. 
Otey, Mr. E. W., Arkansas. 
Reuter, Miss Sue, Illinois. 
Scott. Rev. EH, S. A., Indiana. 
Strong, Mrs. Ida M., Kansas, 
Wilson, Dr. S. A., Illinois. 
Wilson, Mrs, S. A., Illinois. 
Winn, Miss Mabel E., Ohio, 
Wright, Mr. S, L., Illinois. 
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To meet the expenses of printing and correspondence incident to pre- 
paring for this tour campaign, offerings were taken at many of the rallies 
and conventions en route, which amounted to $669.76. 

Many expressions of appreciation for the tour party campaign have 
been received. We quote two: 

Silver Bay, N. ¥.—‘‘Let me congratulate you on the conception and 
accomplishment of the tour party plan. If the other parties were as well 
handled and the work done en route as interesting to the people in the 
various states as was true of Tour Party No. 2, a great deal of good 
has been accomplished in quickening interest in Sunday-school work.’’— 
Fred S. Goodman, Secretary Religious Work Department, International 
Yeo, Coa 

Omaha, Neb.—‘‘On every hand, both during the Convention and as I 
traveled here and there after the Convention and met with people who 
had been touched and helped by the tour parties, I feel convinced that 
you have accomplished a great work through them.’’—George Wallace. 

These are only a few of the many words of approval that might be 
quoted, but are sufficient to indicate a large amount of good accom- 
plished by this campaign. 


THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS AND CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Srnator MELVIN H. Nasu, Boston, MAss. 


That we live in an age when the problems of life were never more 
serious and never pressed themselves’ with more force upon men and 
women for solution than today is evident to every eye which has 
observed the signs of the times, and the condition of human society. 
It is not enough for the Adult Bible Class to train the young as to their 
possibilities, but it must with equal force present to them their responsi- 
bilities as citizens, for the Adult Bible Class must fit men to go out into 
life and meet the great problems of their AF with a purpose to do their 
part in their solution. 

First of all, it is the duty of the Christian citizen above all others to 
stem the awful tide of irreverence, and make men feel their responsi- 
bility to Almighty God. Never was there such an urgent need of the 
Adult Bible Class developing men to accomplish this end as now. True 
it is that there never was an age in the history of the world when the 
spirit of Christ was more broadcast, and yet with all this demonstration 
of the spirit of the Divine Master there never was a day when irrever- 
enee was so rampant, and the name of God more often taken in vain 
than in this very same day. 
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Some twelve miles below my home in the good old town of Marshfield 
there lived and died one of the greatest statesmen of Massachusetts, 
Daniel Webster. Though he may have made his mistakes in life, both 
politically and morally, yet there will ever shine from him an example 
of reverence and allegiance to God which may well become a watch- 
word of the Adult Bible Class. It was one evening in the great city of 
New York, it is said, in an address which Webster delivered at a great 
banquet there, made up solely of men, that he uttered this sentiment 
which must ring most clearly in the mind and soul of every truly con- 
secrated Sunday-school teacher and worker and loyal Christian citizen. 
It was a little late when he arrived, and as he entered the hall and 
advanced to the head table the chairman of the meeting said to him: 
““Mr. Webster, when you speak tonight, I want you to tell these men 
what is the greatest thought which ever occupied your human mind.’’ 
When the time came for him to speak he arose and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I have been asked by your chairman that when I should speak to you 
tonight I should tell you what was the greatest thought that ever 
eecupied my human mind, and I want to say in response to that ques- 
tion that above every other thought which ever possessed my mind was 
my individual responsibility to Almighty God.’’ The statesman and 
the scholar, the man of letters and of law, he who owed his position and 
all that he held in the political world at that time to the men of that 
old Plymouth Congressional district, of which I have the honor of being 
a citizen at present, above every obligation which he felt that he owed 
to them, above all the duties waich he felt he owed to any man, first 
and foremost as a Citizen, he recognized his duty and responsibility to 
Almighty God. And so let me say to you, that no matter what your 
position or place in life, no matter how fame and wealth have smiled 
upon you, no matter what honors have come to you from your fellow- 
men, or what obligations you owe to them for such honors, above all 
these, as with Daniel Webster, comes your allegiance and responsibility 
to Almighty God. 

Next, perhaps, in importance to the problem of irreverence which it 
is the duty of the Adult Bible Class to solve is the problem of expe- 
diency. This age is marked too much by this spirit. Whether in high 
places or in low, there are men who stand first on one foot then on the 
other, viewing with hesitancy the questions which demand honest and 
upright decision, vacillating in their policy, and putting off until the 
morrow the problem that can only be solved by men of principle and of 
character today. 

No more striking example of men devoted to great principles is there 
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than that of the great American martyr, Abraham Lincoln. You remem- 
ber some of the crucial moments in his life, especially that moment when 
he had made that noble decision and faced the possibility of defeat, 
that no compromise, no matter what the cost, should be made in the 
cause of slavery. How, when his friends came to him and entreated 
him that he should let the Southern states go, because if he did not he 
would fail of reélection to the presidency, he turned to the map which 
always hung in the rear of his desk, took his long, awkward finger and 
drew it through every one of the states thereon, then, turning to his 
friends, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, it matters little what happens to me, 
whether I am reélected president or not, but not one of those states, not 
one of them, shall go.’’ Let us then inspire our youths in the Sunday- 
schools, about to go out into the highways and byways of human 
society and political life, with this example of principle, and impress 
upon them as one of the great elements of Christian citizenship ‘‘that 
principle not expediency must be their motto.’’ 

Again, we see as we look about us, men half-hearted, half-devoted in 
their loyalty to the great causes of state and nation, men who seem to 
love self better than the great movements for the welfare of mankind. 
Oh, that we might recall for the moment, some of the examples of loyalty 
and devotion of the men of only fifty years ago to inspire and quicken 
us to the patriotism that reflects some of the Christian heroism of our 
own nation. Few if any more striking examples of that devotion to a 
great cause are there on the pages of history than that of Sherman and 
Grant in the crucial days of the great war for humanity and the 
preservation of the Union. It was at Petersburg. Grant had already 
been thirteen weeks before that city, and yet without any seeming 
advance or progress. Sherman had made that wonderful march to the 
sea, and the whole North was shouting his praises in loud acclaim. All 
through the Northern states there seemed to be a growing sentiment that 
Grant was dilatory and making no progress, and that General Sherman 
was alone equal to the demand of the hour. This sentiment was crys- 
tallizing very fast into a demand that Grant should be deposed and that 
General Sherman should be placed in his stead. The news soon reached 
General Sherman, but he knew the great worth of General Grant and 
that he was to be the real hero of the hour. He knew that no man had 
or could be more loyal to his trust, and that this seeming delay was 
but the perfection of a great plan by General Grant. So, immediately 
upon hearing this news, General Sherman sent word, so the story is told, 
to General Grant in sentences similar to these: ‘‘I hear that they are 
talking of deposing you and placing me in your stead. It shall never 
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be. I will not have it. You shall not be deposed. I will never accept 
the position, but I will stand by you most loyally even unto the end.’’ 
No sooner had Grant received the letter than he immediately sent back 
a reply to Sherman in words much like these: ‘‘General Sherman, if 
I am deposed, and you are placed in my stead, I will stand by you just 
as loyally and faithfully as you have so loyally and faithfully stood by 
me.’’? Two great souls inspired by one noble purpose, the high ideal of 
true patriotism, unmindful of self and all the emoluments of fame and 
office, pledged themselves in the most exemplary devotion to stand by 
each other even to the door of death for the cause which they loved 
better than they loved their own lives. 

That the besetting sin of life is selfishness is the testimony of the 
ages, and that this age is still in its toils no man conversant with the 
life of today dares deny. Only the truly unselfish have worn or can wear 
the crown of honor in real American citizenship. No greater honor can 
come to any man, it seems to me, in the walks of citizenship than that 
he has caught something of the spirit of Christ and lived to serve 
humanity, and serve it well. The great inspiration of history comes to 
us day by day from the lives of those men and women who have lived, 
forgetful of self, and quickened and consecrated by the high ideal of 
their Master, have given themselves in loving service and sacrifice for 
the great human family whose woes and sorrows constantly appeal to 
the true lover of mankind. 

We are a nation of mutual interests and we must never forget that we 
are a democracy, and that a democracy means simply a mutuality of 
interests and of life. That it is incumbent upon us who are Americans 
and Christian citizens to keep the fires of patriotism always burning so 
brightly that we shall never forget that we are a democracy, that our 
interests, our purposes, our plans, indeed all our affairs, are bound up 
in one common family of common interests is very evident. The real 
principle which makes a democracy is none other than the great prin- 
ciple of brotherhood, and men are realizing it today as they never 
realized it before. Yea, even one of the political parties of this era 
has incorporated into its party principles the brotherhood of man as 
one of its cornerstones. It is the war ery in the economic as well as 
the political world today, and upon its fulfillment depends more than 
anything else the keeping in its truest and best sense the democracy 
which was planned in that memorial compact in the little cabin of the 
Mayflower so many years ago near the old town of Plymouth, some 
twenty miles from my home. That, it is said, was the truest, the most 
ideal form of democracy ever promulgated in the world. Let the revival 
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of that old spirit, that old brotherhood, that old compact of mutual 
loyalty be once more made manifest, and let us incorporate it into the 
Christian citizenship of this grand old nation and every nation of the 
earth, for there is nothing in life today that will bring more inspiration 
to man than that throb of brotherly love which warms the heart and 
uplifts the soul of each one of us. 

That the ideals of a nation should ‘be preserved upon the tablets of 
the hearts of its citizens, as well as upon the pages of its history, every 
true patriot must acknowledge. The great desecration of some of our 
national holidays would seem to indicate anything but a cherished 
memory of our patriotic ideals. Yet it is true that in the preservation 
of our patriotic ideals will come the true loyalty of men to their 
country, and so the next great problem and the last which I will present 
for your consideration is the preservation of patriotic ideals. The 
Adult Bible Class must teach loyalty to the flag as well as loyalty to the 
church. The great Master said in demonstration of this: ‘‘Render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things which 
are God’s.’’ It has been my custom for several years on Memorial 
Day to address the Grand Army of the Republic. Sometimes I have 
spoken once, sometimes twice, and this year even three times, but what 
has been my great grief on these occasions has been the great indifference 
and marked desecration of that day which means so much to those who 
gave their lives and their all to their country and their flag. There are 
men, women and children who seem to be utterly without any reverence 
for the day or for its memories, and I wonder immediately have we for- 
gotten the great cost of this nation, have we forgotten the heartaches 
and pains, the sorrows of men and of mothers caused by the terrible 
loss during the Civil. War? 

And now in conclusion let me say that in the ideals of Jesus we have 
all the essential principles of the citizenship which all nations need, and 
which if applied to the lives of the Adult Bible Classes would bring 
about the solution of the great problems which press so closely today. 
Incorporate then these ideals into your life, inculeate them into the lives 
of your pupils, and follow on under the banner of the great Captain of 
our Salvation, Jesus Christ, the Lord and Master of the world, and you 
shall surely march on to victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN McELFRESH, PH. D., SUPERINTENDENT 
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REPORT OF THACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


READ BY FRANKLIN MCELFRESH, Supt. 


The three years past has been a time of steady growth and of marked 
development in the Department of Education. Mr, W. OC. Pearce, with re- 
markable energy and foresight, called together the scattered classes and 
secured a definite organization of the Teacher Training Department 
about six years ago. He then provided, by careful consultation with de- 
nominational leaders, for standard courses of study. 


ENROLLMENT, 


There was reported at Louisville an enrollment of 79,086 students in 
the International office, and an enrollment of 28,491 from four denomina- 
tions. Enrollment reported by State and Provincial Associations to the 
International office this triennium, shows 136,270 students. In addition 
to this, an aggregate of fifty thousand students has been reported to us 
by various Denominational Boards as enrolling directly with them. This 
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indicates that six years ago one student had been enrolled in Teacher 
Training to every sixty-four officers and teachers; three years ago, one 
student to twenty officers and teachers, and at this time, one student to 
twelve officers and teachers, through the International office alone. In- 
cluding the enrollments in the Denominational offices, the ratio is now 
one to eight. 

The following are the churches reporting students enrolled directly 
with their Boards, and their courses of study conform to the International 
standard, or are equal to it: 


Anglican (Canada). Free Methodist. 
Baptist. Presbyterian, U. S. A. 
Baptist, South. Presbyterian, U. S. (South). 
Methodist Episcopal. Presbyterian in Canada. 
Methodist Episcopal, South. United Brethren. 
Methodist in Canada. 

DIPLOMAS. 


Reports received show that 27,008 First Standard, and 570 Advanced 
Standard Diplomas have been issued to students after passing examina- 
tions, by the State and Provincial Associations during this triennium. 
The report last triennium showed 10,016 graduates. 

For statement of enrollment and graduates by States and Provinces, 
see statistical tables in report of the General Secretary. 


DENOMINATIONAL COOPERATION. 


The increase in the number of Denominational Sunday School Boards, 
which have organized Teacher Training Departments, indicates great 
activity and gives promise of far-reaching results. A number of these 
enroll students and conduct examinations, issuing Joint Diplomas; others 
use International seals on Denominational Diplomas, while still others use 
their Denominational seals upon International Diplomas. It has been the 
consistent and uniform effort of the International Association to con- 
form to the plans of each Board, promoting the work through its con- 
ventions and institutes, and reporting to the Denominations. A number 
of Denominations prefer that their enrollment and examinations should 
be through the State and Provincial offices, and that their students 
receive International Diplomas. Among those pursuing this plan, the 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) have enrolled the largest number of 
students, and the results of this cooperation have so far proven satisfac- 
tory. It is not our desire to insist upon questions of method or details 


of codperation, but to promote in every way possible the great object 
of Christian education. 
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PROMOTION OF THE WORK. 


The work of promotion in many of the States and Provinces is done 
by voluntary workers whose services are given through their love for the 
work. Many of these are men and women in high positions whose labor 
is given at a sacrifice and whose services. are most acceptable. The num- 
ber of superintendents employed by the States, giving full time to the 
work, is one of the encouraging features; while a larger number, under 
salary, are devoting a share of their time to specific Teacher Training 
work. 

All the States and Provinces, with the exception of three, have a 
definite Teacher Training organization. New York employs the full 
time of a Teacher Training Superintendent. Among the states in which 
a Superintendent is under salary for part time are Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska and Louisiana. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 

First Standard Course. The First Standard Course, with its simple out- 
lines of Bible study, child nature and methods of teaching, is of great 
value to teachers or students preparing to teach. It offers a review of 
the Bible study given in the Sunday School, and an outline as an intro- 
duction to further study. It is not an ample and complete course, but 
only a beginning. Its value in awakening desire is proven by the fact 
that a very large number of students taking the Advanced Course come 
from those who have been graduated from the First Standard Course. 
The immense difficulty of securing attention, finding an hour for bring- 
ing teachers together, of convincing them that the Sunday School de- 
mands special preparation, justifies any beginning that is on the way to 
real training. The First Standard Course is not sufficient, but it is ef- 
ficient. Ten books have been added to the list approved for this course 
by the Committee on Education during this triennium. 

The Advanced Standard Course. The Advanced Standard Course is 
studied by an increasing number of students. It is very desirable that 
encouragement be given to thoughtful students and teachers who are 
willing to devote at least two years to the books approved in this longer 
and more thorough course. The number of books on Teacher Training 
coring from the press is an index of intense interest and intellectual 
activity. The Committee on Education has approved thirty-one books in 
the Advanced Standard Course this triennium. Some of them are of real 
educational value, and a number are distinct contributions to the field of 
Sunday School literature in departments heretofore not provided with 
satisfactory text-books. These books are keeping pace with the effort by 
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writers and publishers to put Sunday School instruction upon a truly edu- 
cational basis. 


Tur ADVANCED TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE. 


The Advanced Teacher Training Institute has been tried, with fine 
results, in several of our cities, notably, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville 
and New Orleans. It is a school meeting once a week, with two recita- 
tion hours, usually, and employing special instructors for each of the 
studies. This more scholarly and thorough type of work, with 
its investigation and supplemental reading, can seldom be carried 
forward in a single church. In a city a sufficient number of teachers of 
larger vision and earnestness cf purpose will consecrate time, and instruc- 
tors who are specialists can be found who will give the school a dignity 
and character essential for the development of teachers of training 
classes. 

GRADED UNIONS. 


The Graded Union is reaching more complete organization among Ele- 
mentary workers in a large number of cities. Teacher Training has 
been given a definite place in many of the Unions, and is followed 
with fine enthusiasm. In this connection studies in special courses on 
hand-work, story-telling and books approved for the Advanced grades, 
have been followed with results that are very gratifying. Five books for 
Specialization have been approved by the Committee on Education within 
the last three years. This is the method by which expert workers can 
be secured in departments most needing their help. 


TEACHER TRAINING CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Our effort heretofore has been devoted to the immediate task of train- 
ing those who are now teachers in the schools and the larger number 
of enrollments has come from those already occupied in teaching classes. 
The transfer of emphasis from the class, meeting at a week-day hour, to 
the class of senior students in the Sunday School, meeting at the school 
hour, is one of the most important phases of the present work. This class 
of carefully chosen students continues its work for one, or, better, two 
years, and its graduation is made one of the events of the church life. 
The union class was essential in the earlier days of the educational move- 
ment, as it was often impossible to awaken sufficient interest in any one 
school to sustain a class. Now we are witnessing the closer affiliation of 
the class with the church itself and are giving encouragement to it in 
every manner possible. The Teacher Training class grows out of the 
needs of the individual church and it should be nourished and supported 
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by it. The class in the school and of the school alone answers the Teacher 
Training problem. Answer that problem and we answer the greatest 
problem of the Sunday School. 

Classes heretofore have been, in large measure, Bible study classes. 
The first need, everywhere, seemed to be information, that the student 
might teach the Bible with some confidence and authority. Many lead- 
ers in religious education are urging that our training elasses should 
really be training classes for teaching. The questions of studies of child 
nature and methods of teaching and of the Sunday School in its organi- 
zation and management should receive far greater attention than has 
been given them heretofore. It must be seen that this is the most 
delicate, the most difficult and the most important work in the field of 
education. There must be an upgrade from the day school to the Sunday 
School or it will not maintain the interest of the people nor the respect 
of the religious communities. We should not study the Bible less, but 
give greater stress to the methods and principles by which the highest edu- 
cational efficiency is attained. 


INSTITUTIONS oF LEARNING. 


The Committee has registered its profound conviction that the denomi- 
national college should find a place for the instruction of religious lead- 
ers. The approaches of the Committee to these colleges have received the 
most cordial responses. Changes in the college curriculum cannot be 
made rapidly, and the instructors of these institutions are already over- 
burdened. But the Sunday School bids fair to receive recognition in 
many of them. The college and the university are everywhere fitting men 
and women for special callings. The college-bred man should be the re- 
ligious leader. But he cannot be expected to assume moral and spiritual 
guidance unless he have some training for such responsibility. Sociology 
finds a welcome place in the college curriculum. The surest social ser- 
vice is preventive; the most powerful is constructive; and the most ef- 
ficient is religious. The richest field of helpfulness is that which touches 
young life, The largest opportunity for service open to the student not 
entering professional religious life is in the Sunday School. During his 
formative and favored years of college instruction the student should be 
offered training for skilled leadership in the only school which uses the 
Bible as a text-book and which, above all others, touches the heart and 
appeals to the will. A large number of colleges have already introduced 
courses in religious education as electives in the curriculum and many 
more are preparing to offer such work in the near future. 
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The increase in the number of chairs of religious pedagogy and psy- 
chology in theological seminaries and the hours given to lectures and 
study upon the Sunday School, denote an advance that is full of en- 
couragement. It gives promise of a teaching ministry. The minister is 
the one man above all others responsible for the management and or- 
ganization of the Sunday School, and it will seldom rise higher than his 
interest or surpass his ideals. The inclusion of the Sunday School, at 
last, among the agencies of the church, regarding which the young min- 
ister is to receive definite instruction, is an added proof that this insti- 
tution is finding its way into the very heart of education and attaining 
its true dignity among religious activities. 


_ TEACHER TRAINING IN MISSION FIELDs. 


News from the mission fields brings the cheering information that our 
methods of work and courses of study have been adopted in some of the 
most aggressive and important centers of foreign evangelization. A 
number of our Teacher Training text-books are already translated and in 
use. Three have been translated into Japanese, one into Chinese, one 
into several of the dialects of the Philippine Islands, one into Korean, 
and one into Spanish. Five hundred students are reported from Japan; 
a number of classes are at work in the Philippines, Korea and Hawaii. 

Leaders in the mission fields, who are looking into the future, find them- 
selves confronting the same conditions that we meet in America. Schools 
will soon be provided by the Governments in China, Japan and Korea. 
They will not be open to the teaching of the Bible. It is essential to 
provide leaders. The mission school heretofore has been the only school 
with open doors. Foreseeing the changes near at hand, they are provid- 
ing teachers for the future and are laying the foundation for a system 
of religious education by placing their native students in Teacher Train- 
ing classes, 


WorK IN THE WEST. 


The deepest interest of the triennium has been shown in some of our 
Western States and Canadian Provinces. Here, in these great new com- 
monwealths, the foundations are laid broad and deep for high standards 
of intelligence in the future. And our religious leaders, with a spirit 
of foresight, are moving rapidly and providing standards for the Sun- 
day School that will secure for it high recognition and enable it to 
pursue its work with methods and organization unknown in the earlier 
history of the Sunday School. 
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ScHOOoLS or METHODS. 


Thirty Schools of Methods, whose requirements meet the standard es- 
tablished by the Committee on Education, have been held in different 
parts of the country within the past triennium. Twenty-six of these 
schools announce their program for the coming year. The value of these 
schools in giving inspiration is found to be very great. Heretofore their 
sessions have been held in the summer-time in connection with Chautau- 
quas or out-door educational work. Recently, in several cities, they have 
been organized in the winter and the attendance has been very large 
and the plan has proved eminently satisfactory, It suggests a new op- 
portunity for bringing workers together in the very midst of the year. 


TEACHER TRAINING Two WEEKS. 


All education takes new life in the autumn. September is its spring- 
time, as June is its harvest. A call has been sent forth from the In- 
ternational office for a Teacher Training Two Weeks—a campaign for 
the enrollment of Teacher Training classes in the autumn. All Sunday 
School workers are asked, during this September fortnight, to give special 
attention to one thing: the enrollment of Teacher Training classes. 

We can win men to Adult Bible classes, but we cannot hold them with- 
out competent teachers. We are studying the problem of adolescence, but 
there is no answer to the difficulties of the teen years until we have 
well-equipped and intensely earnest teachers. We can draw the child to 
the Sunday School from nearly every Protestant home in the city or 
country, but what impress the child receives depends on the teacher. 
The greatest need of the churches in America is a double number of 
consecrated, well-equipped teachers. 

Edueation sits aloft while multi-millionaires lay their gifts at her feet 
and commonwealths bring their tribute to her altars. But more than 
ever before, education today is non-religious. Religious education guards 
the sacred fires of faith and amid ‘‘the tumult and shouting,’’ she seeks 
the guidance and culture of the spiritual nature. The Bible is the man 
of her counsel, the text-book of her school. Christ is her moral authority 
and inspiration to newness of life. Religious education is limited in its 
opportunity by time and the voluntary nature of its service. Its method 
must be highly specialized. Its purpose is nothing less than the molding 
of a Christian generation. This can only be attained by teachers trained 
to high skill and working with the passion of a burning intensity. Who 
teaches religion to young America and how it is taught, are the ques- 
tions that inspire activity in Teacher Training students. Whoever 
teaches the child of tomorrow science, will send out one of the world- 
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leaders in investigation; whoever trains him in business, will rule the 
commerce of the world; whoever teaches him religion, will determine 
the fate of the world more than any other. God is giving America her 
day of opportunity. 

The spirit of heroism and sacrifice in modern Christianity has not been 
put to its full trial. We are doing great work for foreign fields. We 
are laying foundations in other nations. The greatest field in the world 
is the home field. America is the battle ground of aggressive religion 
and Christian morality for the coming century; and when our young men 
and women of the nobler sort once see the supreme place which the 
school of religion in the church occupies in education, when once they see 
that Christian citizenship will only be known to those who have been 
taught it, then they will give themselves to this mighty agency without 
limit and invest their influence joyfully as unto the Lord. Can we not 
believe that it will come suddenly? Can we not believe that the poverty 
of our teaching will be replaced by enrichment and abundance? Is not 
the time near at hand when the officers of the school and ministers of 
the churches will no longer need stand begging for teachers? The oppor- 
tunity of molding the purest and highest type of Christianity ever 
wrought out on this earth since the first Christian century, is offered to 
those who will prepare to be skilled workmen for God. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
Reap By Rey. H. M. Hamitu, D. D., CHAIRMAN 

This special Commission on Education was authorized by the Central 
Committee or Trustees of the International Executive Committee, and is 
composed of the members of the Committee on Education, which is one 
of the regular departmental committees of the Association, together 
with the following named gentlemen who were asked to serve as members 
of the Commission: Prof. Ira M. Price, LL. D.; Pres. Frank Sanders, 
D. D.; Pres. W. Douglas McKenzie, LL. D.; Dr. H. B. Carre; Bishop 
W. F. McDowell, D. D., LL. D.; Dr. J. T. McFarland, Dr. E. B. Chap- 
pell, Dr. Henry F. Cope, Rev. E. W. Halpenny, Mr. Clarence Depew, 
Dr. H. W. Broadbeck, Prof. N. H. Pius, D. D. 

It was made the duty of the Commission to inquire into all educational 
matters related to the work of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, except those committed to the Lesson Committee, to report upon ex- 
isting conditions and to make recommendations to this Convention. These 
suggestions have been carefully considered, and the report itself has been 
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reviewed by members of the Commission in attendance upon this Con- 
vention, and is now submitted as the judgment of the Commission. 

Your Commission on Education has considered in order the following 
matters: 

1. Teacher-Training, as related to the work of the International 
Sunday School Association and its Auxiliary Associations. 

2. The special problems of Teacher-Training in the Theological 
Seminaries and the Colleges and Universities. 

3. Questions of Sunday-school Nomenclature and Grades, of Training 
Schools, and of a Reading Circle. 

First, in the matter of Teacher-Training the Commission heartily 
commends the plans now in operation under the Committee on Education 
and the Superintendent of Teacher-Training, and gratefully recognizes 
the signal advance made by this most important and fundamental work 
of the Association. 

In order to unify and maintain with dignity and thoroughness the 
various elements of the general teacher-training movement in progress 
among the Denominations and the Auxiliary Associations, official repre- 
sentatives of Associations and Denominational Sunday-school Boards 
came together at Philadelphia in 1908, and carefully framed certain 
standards as applying to courses of study and plans of work, which have 
been generally accepted by Denominations and Associations throughout 
the International field. So far as this Commission represents the field 
and has knowledge of its conditions and needs, we believe that the 
plans and methods of the Committee on Education and the Superin- 
tendent of Teacher-Training are generally effective and satisfactory, and 
in their essential features should be maintained at least for the next 
triennium. 

In our judgment, the teacher-training movement, as a purely educa- 
tional one, is not to be rated with other Sunday-school movements. All 
educational work progresses slowly, and its chief perils are in undue 
haste and consequent lack of thoroughness. If the training of Sunday- 
school teachers is to increase in efficiency and power, whatever it does 
must be thoroughly and comprehensively and systematically done, or it 
would better be left undone. Superficial and spectacular study and 
methods will bring the movement into deserved contempt, especially in 
the eyes of our trained allies of secular education. While therefore we 
most heartily commend the present good work and plans of the Inter- 
national Department of Education, and favor the maintenance substan- 
tially of its present status, we urge the strict enforcement of its re- 
quirements as to study, examinations, and conferment of the honors of 
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the Department, and we also ask that the greatest care be given towards 
securing teacher-training courses of approved scientific matter and peda- 
gogic method. In our judgment as a Commission the greatest oppor- 
tunity and the gravest responsibility of the International Department of 
Edueation is in thus setting forth the finest examples of teacher-training 
matter and method, and in standing guard against the intrusion into 
the International field of unworthy books or teachers. It is certain that 
some of the books approved by the Committee on Education during the 
earlier years of the teacher-training movement have failed to meet the 
reasonable demands of the field or to justify the leniency of the Com- 
mittee. From all friends of teacher-training and especially from the 
great leaders of education, both secularly and religiously, there come 
to the Commission appeals to maintain the present standards and to 
enforce them thoroughly. 

In the main your Commission is of the opinion that for the most of 
our great field and for years to come the teacher-training movement 
will be along elementary lines, and that the standard first-courses as ap- 
proved by your Committee on Education will meet the popular demand 
and need. If this be true it is the more necessary that the elementary 
courses shall be of the best scientific and pedagogic construction. The 
fact that such elementary training is most in demand by the masses of 
the people is ground for encouragement for the present and hope for the 
future, inasmuch as the taking of this first crucial step by many thou- 
sands will lead inevitably to larger ideals and achievements. 

From many sources also there have come to the Commission urgent 
pleas for courses in teacher-training specially fitted to the students of 
the Theological Seminaries and Colleges and Universities of the Church. 
These institutions demand more for their students than the popular 
elementary courses of the field, and even the advanced courses do not 
measure up to the higher college levels. Mere compromise courses, part 
theological and part educational, will not suffice. The trainer of the 
trained teacher must come from the seminary and the college, and he 
must receive a finer and fuller equipment for that high and eminent 
work than the ordinary teacher in the field. Over and over it has been 
said to the Commission that the trained pastor is the key to the teacher- 
training problem, to which the Commission most heartily assents, with 
the added conviction that the time has come when every Christian 
graduate of a Christian college should by that. fact be thoroughly 
equipped to train other Christians for skilled Sunday-school service. 
Your Commission therefore strongly recommends the utmost possible ex- 
tension during the next triennium of suitable plans and courses of 
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teacher-training as above indicated into every seminary and college whose 
doors may be opened to the Committee on Education. 

We most heartily commend the many summer and winter schools for 
the training of Sunday-school workers as often the only means afforded 
many faithful men and women who are ambitious for self-improvement. 
We advise, however, that while these schools be continued as feeders to 
the regular standard teacher-training courses, they be not so conducted 
as to satisfy their students with less than the severer and fuller equip- 
ment which they need. 

We are of the opinion that the International Sunday School Association 
has an unprecedented opportunity in the great field of America, with its 
millions of constituency, to put into operation simply and successfully a 
Reading Circle, consisting of not more than one great and needed book 
for each year of the next triennium, the books to be chosen at once by 
the International Department of Education, who should prepare a simple 
and effective plan to be operated by Auxiliary Associations and De- 
nominational Sunday-school Departments, with distinctive International 
seals to be awarded to all who worthily read the appointed books. 

Signed by the Commission, this the 26th day of June, 1911. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Mr. M. A. Honuine, Dayton, OHIO, DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 


We should never fail to recognize the fact that the Sunday-school is a 
s-c-h-o-o-l, Like the day school, its problems are educational problems. 
Its scope of instruction, its courses of study, its text-books, charts, maps, 
outlines, the question of discipline, the time and place of meeting, all . 
these are educational problems and must be considered in the light of 
recognized educational principles. 

As an educational institution, its function is to teach, not to preach; 
to instruct, not to amuse and entertain. It is not primarily for worship, 
although worship should have a very important part in all of its services. 
Its true function-is instruction, and if it fails here it can never hope 
to realize the true object of its existence. The specific problem of every 
school, whether it meets on Sunday or Monday, or any other day in the 
week, consists in imparting certain information, forming certain habits, 
increasing certain powers, discouraging certain tendencies, arousing cer- 
tain interests and inspiring certain ideals. Systematic development rather 
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than formal instruction is the true function of every school no matter 
on what day of the week it may convene. 

While the function of the Sunday-school is to teach, its subject is 
religion, not dogmatic theology, philosophy, physical science, or even 
sociology. These subjects are all very helpful in the hands of a trained 
instructor, but after all they are only secondary and should be treated 
as such. Religious truth, like all other truth, becomes an asset in knowl- 
edge just in proportion to its assimilation. Or, in other words, the pupil 
must come into possession of this religious truth, through an intellectual 
process, before the truth can come into possession of him with sufficient 
power to become a dominating factor in his life. In presenting these 
truths the teacher should never forget that the child’s mind as well as 
his body demands nourishment and that these demands.are orderly be- 
cause they follow laws which the Creator of us all has seen fit to impiant 
within the child’s nature. His presentation of truth must fit into this 
Divine-human program, 

The Sunday-school’s text-book is the Bible, not a lesson quarterly, 
helpful as that may be. The function of the lesson quarterly is never 
to take the place of the Bible and Bible study, but aid in answering 
questions which Bible study raises but does not answer. The quarterly 
is for use in the preparation of the lesson between the sessions of the 
school. It should then be left at home and the Bible taken to the class 
for use during the period of the meeting. 

The permanent source, guidance, and inspiration of all religious educa- 
tion is the Bible. It is the abiding belief of many who are competent 
to judge that Christianity, in the centuries to come, will stand or fall 
with the teaching of the Bible to the boys and girls of this present 
ventury. Whether or not we believe the state should engage in systematic 
Biblical instruction the fact remains to confront us that it is not doing 
it at the present time, and it is not likely that the future will see any 
radical change in this part of the public school program. The only in- 
stitution in America today engaged in teaching the Bible to the masses 
is the Sunday-school. This means that the religious instruction of the 
youth of this country is in the hands of the Sunday-school teacher. What 
a tremendous responsibility it is! 

The object for which the Sunday-school exists is three-fold in its 
nature: 

1. The conversion of the pupil. 

2. The development of Christian character. 

3. Training for Christian service. 
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The Sunday-school is to attain this three-fold object through: 

a. Religious instruetion in general. 

b. Biblical instruction in particular. 

ce. A knowledge of the pupil. 

d. A knowledge of right principles in teaching. 

e. Proper Sunday-school equipment, organization, and administration. 

My plea is for the child and his right to the richest heritage our 
Christian faith can bring into his life. Human nature is older than 
church or creed, and as each child passes on yet the child is ever present 
with us. The true servant of the Master will consecrate and adapt him- 
self to this work however few his original gifts in this direction, and by 
so doing he will win the young life and at last when his account is 
demanded he may say, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, and the children whom Thou 
hast given me.’’ 


THE COLLEGE AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Rev. E. B. CHAPPELL, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., SUNDAY-SCHOOL EDITOR, 
MeEtTHopist EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


(Paper read by Dr. McElfresh owing to absence of Dr. Chappell by rea- 
son of illness in his home.) 


Perhaps the most serious defect in religious education as at present 
carried on by Protestant Christianity in the United States is a lack of 
unity and comprehensiveness. It has no definite plan and there is no 
intelligent and effective correlation between its various agencies. 

The most important of these agencies is the home, but the home for 
some time has shown a marked and growing tendency to renounce its 
functions in favor of the Sunday-school, while at the same time giving 
but small heed to what the Sunday-school is really doing. The Sunday- 
school on the other hand has made but little progress in its efforts to 
so relate itself to the home as to secure the cordial and intelligent co- 
operation of parents. And neither the home nor the Sunday-school, as 
a general rule, seems to have thought seriously about how much is re- 
quired in the way of religious instruction and training in order that 
boys and girls may be prepared both to meet the temptations and to 
make the most of the opportunities that may come to them in college. 

Finally, our colleges, even those under church control, show no evi- 
dence of having come to any very clear and definite conclusion in regard 
to their relation to the problem of religious education. I do not mean 
to intimate that they have ignored the problem; for as a matter of fact 
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college men have talked and written about it voluminously. But I 
suppose no one will maintain that in the planning of their work college 
faculties commonly give to religion that place of preéminence’ among 
the great human interests which properly belongs to it. 

Is it not perfectly evident that American Protestantism cannot hope 
to attain the highest measure of success in the religious training of her 
children so long as she continues to work in this desultory and aimless 
fashion? It seems to me that one of the urgent tasks now confronting 
her is the working out of a comprehensive plan of religious education 
and then so correlating the home, the Sunday-school and the Church col- 
lege that all these may work together with unity of purpose in the 
carrying out of this plan. The home and the Sunday-school must be 
made to understand that each needs the other, and that by wise co- 
operation they may accomplish results which neither can accomplish 
by itself. And they should also be taught to regard themselves as in a 
certain sense training schools definitely charged with responsibility for 
the religious preparation of boys and girls for college. They should see 
to it that students entering college are already familiar with the main 
outlines of Bible history and the biographies of all the leading Bible 
characters and have already received such ‘training in obedience to the 
will of God as will give reality and vitality to their religious convictions. 

But what I wish mainly to dwell upon today is the contribution which 
the Church college should be expected to make towards the solution 
of the problem of religious education. I speak particularly of the 
Church college, because, for reasons which are well understood, it is 
exceedingly difficult for State and independent institutions to give such 
emphatic attention to religion as its importance demands. I would not 
be understood, however, as intimating that I think that Christian men 
ought to cease their efforts to make these institutions effective agencies 
in religious training. For whatever may be our opinion as to the wisdom 
or necessity of maintaining denominational schools, the fact remains 
that the great State and independent universities are here to stay, and 
that in them a large proportion of our American youth are to receive 
their academic training. If religion is to be practically ignored or 
treated as only a side issue in these centers of learning, the effects upon 
our national life are likely to be of a most serious and far-reaching 
kind. Here, it seems to me, is a most important field for denominational 
cooperation. The various branches of organized Christianity might well 
take counsel together as to how they may so relate themselves to State 
and independent institutions as to aid them in carrying on successful 
religious work among students. 
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But our main opportunity for the present for continuing in a thorough 
and systematic way the religious education of our boys and girls through- 
out their college careers is in our denominational schools, and to these, 
therefore, we ought to give the most careful attention. 


I 


They should be expected, in the first place, to carry forward in an 
intelligent and purposeful way the process of teaching and training 
already begun in the home and the Sunday-school. This will require in 
most cases that they take their responsibility for the religious training 
of students much more seriously than they have taken it hitherto. The 
truth is, the churches themselves have not been very clear as to just 
how much attention their colleges should give to religion or how they 
should deal with it. ‘‘It is true,’’? says Dr. George Albert Coe, ‘‘ that 
the denominational college intends, in its official capacity, to be religious; 
it strives to preserve religion, to defend it, to guard the childhood 
faith of students, to win the unconverted. But this is not the same as 
education in religion. It does not occupy the standpoint of religious 
development as the college occupies the standpoint of intellectual de- 
velopment. In a word, the religious college has not, as a general rule, 
recognized the principle of the unity of education. If it had done so 
we should have larger provision for the religious side of student develop- 
ment. How many boards of trustees spend as much money for this 
purpose as for instruction in any single department? How many facul- 
ties or administrative officers study this problem as they study the 
entrance requirements or the requirements for graduation?’’ 

And yet this is precisely what they must do, if we are to have a 
complete educational system. In fact, the only justification for the 
existence of the Church college is its absolute freedom to carry out 
in its work the principle of the unity of education by giving to religion 
the emphasis which properly belongs to it. Most of our American boys 
and girls enter college between the ages of sixteen and nineteen, and 
everybody knows that at this time of life the judgment of the average 
youth is still immature and that his convictions and ideals are at best 
still in a state of unstable equilibrium. If, therefore, his religious train- 
ing is allowed to stop short at this stage, he is bound to suffer from ar- 
rested spiritual development, and is in sore danger of losing his faith 
altogether and with the loss of faith of becoming the victim of ruinous 
vices. In other words, the process of religious instruction and training, 
if it is to bring forth the fruits of a rich and full religious life, must 
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not cease with the high school age, but must be continued through the 
entire college course. 

I understand quite well that this is by no means so simple and easy 
a matter as is sometimes assumed. For college students, though still 
immature, are not children, and are apt to resent what they regard as 
unwarranted interference with their personal freedom. To impose ideals 
upon them is therefore a most difficult and delicate task. I am not 
yet ready to concede, however, that it is an impossible task. Such a 
conclusion would lead me to despair in regard to the future of our 
civilization, because it would mean the breaking down of our educational 
system at its most vital point. Instead, therefore, of surrendering in 
the face of a serious difficulty, our Christian colleges should gird them- 
selves to meet a sublime opportunity. The progress of civilization and 
religion in the past has been largely due to the heroic labors of men 
who, having faith in God and believing that what ought to be done 
somehow may be done, have dared the impossible. 

It would be impertinent for me to undertake to offer suggestions to 
college authorities as to how they are to work out the hard problem 
of educating students in religion and morals. Two or three things, how- 
ever, are so apparent that I may be pardoned for mentioning them in 
passing. (1) Those who are charged with the responsibility of college 
management must recognize religious training as a providential obliga- 
tion, which they can afford neither to ignore nor to treat as a mere 
side issue, but to which they are in duty bound to give the most earnest 
and emphatic attention. (2) They must see to it that the men who com- 
pose college faculties are broad-minded, clear-visioned Christian leaders. 
I would not be understood as advocating the requirement of narrow 
dogmatie tests for those who teach in our Church schools; but because 
I regard religion as the most important of human interests, I do not 
believe that irreligious or non-religious men, whatever may be their 
intellectual equipment, should be selected to become the teachers and 
guides of youth. For, since religion is a life and not a creed, it must 
me communicated rather than taught. No institution can be depended 
on to develop the religious life of students that is not pervaded through 
and through by a wholesome religious spirit, and the only way to make 
such an institution is by filling the faculty with men whose very lives 
bear witness to the reality and worth of spiritual verities. 


II 


But the Christian college should do more than simply continue the 
process of religious training begun in the home and the Sunday-school, 
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College men are declaring just now that the one comprehensive end of all 
education is social efficiency. But no training for social service can 
afford to neglect the greatest of all social and socializing forces. In 
order that a man may be in the highest sense efficient as a social 
being, he must not only be deeply religious, but must also be definitely 
prepared for particular lines of religious activity. 

This thought might be applied in many directions, but I shall confine 
my attention to the one specific illustration that bears directly upon the 
point I am endeavoring to establish. Among the various activities of 
the Church today there is perhaps no other that is so important as the 
religious training of childhood, and the only organized agency for such 
training that is completely at. the command of the Church is the Sunday- 
school. ‘‘The decline of the home,’’ says Dr. Cope, ‘‘and under full 
Christian ideals the necessary separation between Church and State, 
has left to this single institution practically all popular instruction in 
religion whether conceived of as history, philosophy or principles of liv- 
ing. It is the one institution governed by the Churches which may be 
properly called the school of character.’’ Surely then, if the single 
comprehensive aim of education is social efficiency, college training ought 
to include preparation for leadership in this most important field of 
social service. The young men and women graduating from our Chris- 
tian schools ought, in the first place, to carry forth with them that sense 
of the value of human life and tliat passion for service which only 
profound and vital religious conviction can produce. They ought further 
to understand that in aiding in the moral and religious development of 
childhood they may help humanity with a directness, with an imme- 
diateness that is possible nowhere else. And finally they ought to be 
equipped with such specific information and training as is required to 
fit them for this important field of service. They ought to understand 
child nature and how to deal with it and to be thoroughly instructed in 
regard to the significance of the Sunday-school, its educational function 
and the fundamental principles of its operation. 

Upon our ability to work out and put into practice some such com- 
prehensive scheme of religious education as I have outlined, will in large 
measure depend our success in building up the kingdom of God on earth, 
and in such an undertaking the Christian college must necessarily be an 
important factor. 
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THE NEXT THINGS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Rey. B. 8S. WINcHESTER, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


The next things in Religious Education grow out of the present things. 
And first one may call attention to the general situation in education. 
Our American educational system—which is still an experiment—succeeds 
in providing the great mass of the people with the elements of learning. 

These pupils who constitute the mass of our school attendants get much 
besides information in the course of their education. They get ideals of 
citizenship, they get a training in democracy, through association with 
their fellows, through contact upon the playground, the school societies 
and other activities. 

This American plan of education is impressive alike in its efficiencies 
and its silences—its efficiency of curriculum, equipment and personality; 
its silence upon matters of formal instruction in ethics and in religion. 
The truth is, we have set for ourselves the ideal of freedom; we have 
consistently held that the most precious aspect of freedom is freedom in 
religion; we do not see how we can adopt the German, the French or the 
English method of public instruction in ethics and religion and still be 
true to our ideals of freedom; and we have not yet found any other 
way to teach religion effectively. 

1. The ‘first thing, therefore, of pressing importance, is for us to 
realize just ‘how large a task this is, for voluntary agencies to undertake 
to supply to all the youth of this country the religious element in 
education. 

For years we have wrestled with the difficulty. ‘‘The Bible in the 
Public Schools’’ has been suggested as a solution, but the door which, at 
times has swung partly open, has lately been slammed more tightly shut. 
We want a.better crop of men and women in society, in business, in 
polities, everywhere, but we may not soon expect to get them through 
Bible teaching in the public schools. - 

We have turned in anxiety toward the home. But the home influence 
seems itself to be disintegrating before our eyes. The economic and 
social conditions which separate parent from. child, which intrude upon 
the common family meal and the old-time family worship, the thirst 
for pleasure which makes holidays of holy days, the intellectual and 
spiritual unrest and uncertainty, the tendency to leave all education to 
specialists, are not making the home more effective as an educative force 
in religion, but the contrary. 

The church remains, as the one institution able to supply this need. 
The church may be regarded as the repository of religion, the cradle 
of faith. The church, moreover in this country, is in harmony with our 
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democratic ideals. We believe in the freedom of faith and the freedom 
of conscience, and that is why we do not have a state church, and do 
have so many denominations. The church is a voluntary agency; it can 
compel no man to worship, no audience to listen, no child to learn. It can 
only impel men to right deeds by its appeal to the authority of con- 
science; it can only attract children to its teaching by making that teach- 
ing so clear, so pertinent, so sympathetic, that the daily round of child 
experience becomes luminous with love and transfused with hope. 

2. The time has now come for the church to accept its full measure 
of responsibility for the task which lies at the foundation of our perma- 
nent welfare, the supplying of such instruction as, along with the educa- 
tion provided by the State, will give us a body of citizens not only 
American but Christian. 

This task is too large for the family alone to cope with, it is too large 
for any single community, the agency must be as wide-spread as the 
nation, yet as localized and immediate and unified as the public school. 
The Sunday-school is the nucleus of this agency, but it is at present 
inadequate. 

The clear grasp of the real mission of the Sunday-school, in its en- 
tirety, will tend to make it more effective, Our General Secretary 
reports the total Sunday-school enrollment of North America as at 
present consisting of 16,617,350, showing a net gain of over a million 
and a half for the three years just closed. He also reports 1,193,422 
conversions during the same period. But this is a big country and totals 
seem large. Lest we should be over-complacent in our success he 
also reminds us that ‘‘there are more youth of school age who are not 
enrolled in any Sunday-school than there are enrolled in all our Sunday- 
schools.’? Moreover, that it is more often the rule than otherwise that 
a Sunday-school is actually smaller than the church with which it is con- 
nected. In other words, we have not yet half touched our task of leaven- 
ing the nation with religious education, and it is a question whether we 
are gaining on the growing population. 

We must have statistics for each community, like those gathered for 
the city of New York, which reveal the fact that in that city 42 per cent. 
only of the children of school age are enrolled in any kind of Sunday- 
school, Protestant, Roman Catholic, Hebrew or otherwise, and only 38 
per cent. actually attending upon an average Sunday. On the other hand, 
81 per cent. of the children of school age attend day school in New York. 
We need to know definitely in each community just how many and what 
children are as yet untouched by religious teaching. 

Consider next the comparative attention which we pay to religious, as 
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compared with the rest of education, as indicated in the amount of time 
expended. We have about one-half hour per week for actual instruction 
in the Sunday-school, which comprises for many children all their in- 
struction in religion. If the child is fairly regular he receives forty- 
eight half, or twenty-four hours of instruction in a year. If he remains 
for fourteen years in Sunday-school this is an equivalent of two weeks of 
religious instruction, spread over the entire period of youth, in little half- 
hour, weekly bits. 

We devote 1,063 hours to mathematics, an equivalent of forty-one years 
of Sunday-school instruction, 364 hours to writing, an equivalent of 
fourteen years of Sunday-school instruction. 

In the matter of equipment we note a similar contrast. 

When the church, through the Sunday-school, comprehends fully its 
task, it will provide as adequately for the leadership and encouragement 
of the large and resourceful school as for the small and struggling school. 
It will realize that progress comes largely through imitation and that 
strong schools are the inspiration of the weak. When that day comes it 
will probably provide not one or two systems of lessons for an entire 
country, but several systems—as many, in fact, as are needed to suit the 
varying conditions in the schools. Not only will lessons be constructed 
to meet the needs of the child, but systems of lessons to meet the 
needs of different kinds of schools. 

Such ideals will develop the skilled leader and teacher. At least one 
person is needed in each community who understands just how large and 
pressing is this task of religious education and who is resourceful enough 
to work it out locally. We must look to our colleges for leaders, to our 
universities and to our theological seminaries. These must supply to the 
churches, through their departments of biblical literature and history, de- 
partments of education and philosophy, those who are expert in religious 
education, ministers who are teachers and can train other teachers, 
directors of religious education, heads of departments, ete. 

When we have begun on these things we may find that much more time 
is available for religious instruction than is now the case, and that much 
less of it is wasted. 

What, then, are the next things in religious education? 

I. The realization of the magnitude and the peculiar significance of 
the task in this country. 

II, The acceptance by the church, through the Sunday-school, of its 
full responsibility. 

Ill. The formulation of the aim of religious education, in terms both 
comprehensive and personal. 
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IV. The consequent humanizing of the Sunday-school, emphasizing 
its personal elements and enriching the personality of the teacher, while 
minimizing conformity to type and method and securing wide adaptability 
to differing needs and conditions. 

V. The coordinating, into one system, or curriculum of instruction, of 
all educational agencies or societies within the local church; and the co- 
ordination with the church of all other accessory agencies of education. 

Vi. The making of adequate provision for the training of teachers, 
and especially of leaders in all branches of religious education. 

VII. To this end, the support of religious education by the church 
upon the same generous basis as the rest of education, providing ade- 
quate equipment. 


TEACHER TRAINING CONFERENCES 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1911. 


Rey. H. M. Hamm, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, PRESIDING. 


TEACHER TRAINING AS IT IS 


Reports of Progress and Survey of Conditions. 
CANADA, 


Rey. 8. T. Bartlett, Toronto, Ont., Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools, . 
Methodist Church in Canada. ‘‘We believe in going on to perfection 
and are going that way, but we are going slowly. Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are doing splendidly. Quebec 
is always hard because of the dominant influence of the Roman Catholics. 
There are few workers there, but those are working hard. Ontario has 
a Teacher Training Secretary giving part time to the work. West of 
Ontario the four great Provinces are beginning to take up Teacher 
Training and are doing splendid work. Teacher Training in Canada 
has recently received an impetus by the introduction of the Canadian 
First Standard Course Teacher Training text-book. One of the most 
encouraging features is the increased interest among the ministers of 
the churches in this work.’’ 

Rev. J. C. Robertson, Toronto, Ont., General Secretary, Committee on 
Sabbath Schools, Presbyterian Church in Canada: ‘‘Ten years ago the 
Presbyterian Church prepared a Teacher Training course of its own. 
It was taken up in a general way. About two years ago it was thought 
best to have a First Standard Course, and such a course was prepared 
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by a joint committee representing the denominations in Canada and the 
several Provincial Associations. This plan is pretty nearly ideal. The 
committee of the denominations codperates with the committee of the 
provincial associations, ‘so we are at all times promoting the general 
work, and each at the same time promoting his own. In the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada we have 250 classes with about 2,000 enrollment. 
We prepare our own examinations and provide our own certificates and 
diplomas. In addition to this the general Teacher Training has some 
special features. In Ontario the Normal Schools make provision of 
one hour per week for religious instruction. Our Deaconnesses are 
required to take a course in Sunday-school methods. In two of the 
theological seminaries all students are required to take two hours of 
pedagogy.’”’ 

Rey. H. F. Kenny, Calgary, Alberta, General Secretary. ‘‘ Teacher 
Training is being pushed to a considerable extent throughout the West. 
Everywhere I emphasize the fact that every Sunday-school should have 
a training class among the young people. We have come to the con- 
clusion that Summer Schools are needed to give force to the work. This 
year we are holding six schools. The outlook for Alberta is very bright 
_and we are expecting great things in the future.’’ 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL STATES. 


Rev. Chas. A. Oliver, York, Pa., State Teacher Training Superin- 
tendent. ‘‘Success in Teacher Training is waiting for anyone willing to 
pay the price. Ten years ago we could not find 150 people in our state 
who were pursuing a regular Teacher Training course. This year there 
will be not less than 2,800 graduatés. In the year closing June 1st 
there were 12,200 new students. We have been encouraged by the 
character of the students. A good many ministers are pursuing the 
elementary course. Our classes average ten people. We have laid a good 
deal of emphasis on the class in the school that takes only the Teacher 
Training course. Six or seven of our colleges and Normal Schools are 
using our approved Teacher Training course. There is a keen relish for 
this work in our Sunday Schools.’’ 

On motion, the Chairman appointed the following as a Committee 
on Resolutions for Recommendations for Teacher Training: Rev. 8S. T. 
Bartlett, Rev. C. A. Oliver, Miss Lillian M. Robertson, Dr. W. B. Smiley, 
Dr, C. S. Albert, and Dr. David G. Downey. 

Prof. C. H. Gurney, Hillsdale, Michigan, State Teacher Training 
Superintendent. ‘‘I must say that so far as I can see the work is in 
a very hopeful state. We have had Teacher Training in Michigan for 
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the last twenty years. We have had some discouraging features because 
of changes in the supervisors. The idea now is to carry on an aggressive 
campaign. ’? 

Prof. A. M. Locker, St. Paul, Minn., General Secretary. ‘‘It is 
estimated that at least forty per cent. of our population is foreign 
and of denominations whose educational policy is different from that of 
the organized State Association. Six years ago, I think there were 
twelve graduates in the State. The last year, from April Ist to April 
ist, 3,750 took the work and 500 graduated. The County Superintendents 
are doing good work. Everywhere pastors are taking hold. The thing 
that is succeeding most and getting fine growth is the making of a 
permanent department in the Sunday-school for Teacher Training.’’ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Rey. H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tenn., Superintendent, Training Work, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. ‘‘The Presbyterian Church of the 
South is furnishing a study course that is being generally used by the 
Presbyterians throughout the South. In the Baptist Church for several 
years they have been pushing Teacher Training. The Christian (Dis- 
ciple) people of the South are aggressive in their training. The 
Episcopal church is more closely affiliated with the organized work than 
anywhere in the North, and they are doing excellent work in that 
respect. The Methodist Church in the South, I think I can say it, had 
the first department of Teacher Training, and has at present something 
over 15,000 students. The Louisville Southern Baptist Seminary, the 
Vanderbilt Union Seminary at Nashville, and the Theological Department 
of the Christian Church at Lexington have made provision for this 
work.’’ 


WESTERN STATES. 


Miss Lillian M. Robertson of Spokane, Wash., Teacher Training 
Superintendent, Eastern Washington Association, gave a report of 
progress in the Inland Empire. Though the work is rather new, good 
progress has been made. A good deal of the work has been done in 
Union classes, of which there are great numbers in this district. 

Dr. G. A. Bangs, Santa Cruz, Calif., Teacher Training Superintendent, 
Northern California Association. ‘‘Organized Teacher Training is just 
twenty-one years-old. In California we were a little late in starting. 
We are conservative. Five years ago the first class. graduated in the 
state. Immediately the Californians began taking stock in the claims 
on the Teacher Training line. Since then we have been pushing hard. 
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It is the First Standard Course that is getting people interested in 
Teacher Training. Teachers are taking up the work and so are the 
pastors.’’ 

Rev. F. W. Emerson, Los Angeles, California, Teacher Training 
Superintendent, Southern California Association. ‘‘One of the greatest 
obstacles to Teacher Training has been the lack ef interest on the part 
of the pastors in this work. Teacher Training out here is practically 
the work of the International Association. It may be necessary to 
change this, but I believe that when this work is divided denomination- 
ally it will be a sad day for Teacher Training. We need the work of the 
denominations, but through the International Association. We have had 
some large classes. I admit that the spectacular must be avoided in 
this as in other work, yet anyone will agree that there is an enthusiasm 
in numbers and it is our work to increase the efficiency of men and 
women as soul winners. 

Mr. E. C. Knapp, Spokane, Wash., General Secretary. ‘‘ Conditions 
in the Inland Empire are much different from those in the Eastern 
states. We have about 800 Sunday Schools in our territory. Three 
years ago at Louisville, Eastern Washington did not report a single 
graduate. We have had 681 graduates within the last three years. 
During the last year many of the denominations have been using their 
own text-books, and are forging ahead. Forty-five per cent. of our 
Teacher Training leaders are pastors, which speaks well for the future 
of the Inland Empire.’’ 


Tue FIELD AT LARGE. 


Dr. Alexander Henry, Philadelphia, Secretary, Sunday School Work, 
Presbyterian Church. ‘‘The Presbyterian Church was one of the first 
to take up Teacher Training. For this awakening of interest we are 
indebted to the International Sunday School Association. I am glad to 
be able to give this testimony at the present time. We should accept 
all the help the International Association can give us. This is a work 
that requires time, skill and patience. It is desirous that the denomina- 
tion and the International Association shall work together to train 
workers in all of our Sunday Schools. Each denomination should pre- 
pare and select its own text-book. Certainly we have reason to rejoice 
in the progress we have made. Evidence of this is seen on every hand.’’ 

Dr. D. G. Downey, Chicago, Illinois, Corresponding Secretary, Board 
of Sunday Schools, Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘‘There are two or 
three very encouraging features in the survey of Teacher Training. 
First, the change of attitude of the Theological Seminaries. JI am 
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personally convinced this is a cause for great gratitude. The second 
encouraging feature is the change of attitude of our pastors. Our 
pastors are realizing, as perhaps never before, the significance of the 
Sunday School movement and the necessity for training the leaders. 
Third; there is a growing tendency in many schools to put an officer 
in charge of the Teacher Training work sometimes called an educational 
director, in other schools a Teacher Training director. I have also 
two criticisms to make. First; much as we have accomplished, I 
find in correspondence with a great number of teachers that only a 
small percentage have taken any kind of training. Second; that many 
of our State Secretaries and Teacher Training Secretaries either do 
not know, or knowing do not understand, or knowing and understanding 
do not have any desire to co-operate with the Teacher Training plans 
of the International Association. I confess to a distinct disappointment 
because of the utter disregard of these plans by many of the workers. 
But we have much to be thankful for in the growing interest of this 
phase of the work.’’ 

Dr. W. B. Smiley, Canonsburg, Pa., Secretary, Department of Sunday- 
school Work, United Presbyterian Church. ‘‘As Secretary of our own 
Church, I have seen little but encouragement in the Teacher Training 
movement. In the past we have not appreciated the value of the work 
commissioned to us. We have not realized the importance of preparation. 
We have not come to understand that it will not do to be without 
training. I believe it is a more difficult proposition to teach a class of 
boys ten or twelve years old than to preach a sermon. In our colleges 
and theological seminaries the work is being taken up. Some of our 
schools are planning to make the Teacher Training class perpetual.’’ 

Dr. C. S. Albert, Editor, Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
‘*My observation is that the Teacher Training work is just begun. 
Since publishing our book in the last year we have sold from three to 
five thousand, showing how large a proportion of our teachers are willing 
to take up Teacher Training. We are not satisfied with what we are; 
we want to do better things. The outlook to us is most encouraging.’’ 

THE PLACE oF MISSIONS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Rev. William A. Brown, International Missionary Superintendent. 
‘¢The aim of the Missionary Department of the International Sunday- 
school Association is the Christianization of America and the Evangeli- 
zation of the World. The world will be evangelized in that generation 
in which the Christian teachers of its youth determine it shall be done. 
The reason of the failure of missionary teaching is because of the teach- 
er’s ignorance of the subject. We have not yet realized, as we shall 
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some day, that the evangelization of the world rests with the teachers, 
and that they must realize that the Book they teach is a missionary 
book.’’ 


TEACHER TRAINING AS IT SHOULD BE 
Aims and Ideals. 

THE First STANDARD CoursE—Is It ADAPTED TO PRESENT NEEDS? 

Rev. J. C. Robertson, Toronto, Ontario. ‘‘I speak for those taking up 
the Canadian First Standard Course. Does it meet the requirements? 
I have no hesitation in answering most emphatically in the affirmative. 
The First Standard Course meets the present needs in Canada so far as 
I understand them. Young people who have grown up in the Sunday- 
school, taking the Uniform lessons, do not know the Bible very well, and 
they need a course as simple and plain as the lessons in the First Stand- 
ard Course. It is meeting the needs of a very large number of our 
young people today. We must meet them and help them just where they 
are; later give them something more advanced.’’ 


Wuat SHOULD BE THE CONTENT OF THE ADVANCED STANDARD COURSE IN 
TEACHER TRAINING? 

Henry H. Meyer, D. D., New York City, Associate Editor, Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school Publications. ‘‘We are coming to understand 
that our entire Sunday-school work is one of serious educational effort, 
as well as of religious importance. The necessity of advancement in 
the case of so-called Advanced Standard Course in Teacher Training 
seems to us imperative. , 

Changes Advocated: 

1. Pre Requisites: The Bible study work for the Intermediate grades 
of the new Graded Lesson courses and the First Standard Course in 
Teacher Training, or their equivalents. 

2. Put the requirements of the Advanced Standard Course on a basis 
of College and Normal School requirements for one full year’s residence 
work. That is, make the total requirements for this course equal in 
quantity and quality, though not in subject matter, approximately to 
one year’s residence work at a high-class college or State Normal school. 

This would mean about 240 hours, or the equivalent of eight hours 
per week for thirty weeks, plus certain specified courses in collateral 
reading with reports and synopses of books thus read. 

3. Divide these 240 hours, after the manner of college graduate 
work, between one major and two minor subjects, as follows: 

Major Subject—Bible, 120 hours; First Minor Subject—Religious 
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Pedagogy, 60 hours; Second Minor Subject—Elective Course, Church 
History, Missions, Christian Ethics, 60 hours. Total 240 hours. 

For the satisfactory completion of Bible Study work in the Graded 
Sunday-school Courses, allow credits as follows: Ten hours each for 
three Intermediate years; fifteen hours each for two Senior years; not . 
to exceed sixty hours for both courses. 

For Bible study work done in college allow credit hour for hour, pro- 
vided that not more than half the allowed credits shall be for Old Tes- 
tament and not more than half for New Testament work. 

For work done in college or normal school in psychology or pedagogy 
allow credits hour for hour, provided that a minimum of thirty hours of 
the required sixty hours in Religious Pedagogy shall be specifically in 
the field of Religious and not General pedagogy. 

For college work done in any second minor subject allow credits hour 
for hour. 

Such a course will comport with the dignity and importance of Sun- 
day-school work at its best. It will challenge the attention, interest and 
effort of our best and strongest young people. It will command the 
respect of the Church and community. It will be an Advanced Standard 
Teacher Training Course worth while. 


THE PLACE oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Dr. B. S. Winchester, Boston, Educational Secretary, Congregational 
Sunday-school Society. ‘‘I should like to suggest that we have oppor- 
tunities through the college curriculum of which I sometimes think we 
have not availed ourselves. In many colleges there is already a course 
in Biblical history and literature. It is possible to find in this depart- 
ment courses that will give one a broad view of Bible history and liter- 
ature. It is also possible to find elective courses. What is needed for 
our teachers is such course as this, and in addition a course which I 
believe is seldom given, a course that will deal with the Bible with refer- 
ence to its teaching values. There are in our colleges other courses which 
are greatly needed, such as a knowledge of the child and a knowledge 
of the art of teaching. There is also in many of our colleges a provi- 
sion made for a study of education, thus helping those who expect to be 
teachers and who go into teaching as a profession. The history of edu- 
eation might be classed in such a course. There are in colleges courses 
of sociology and history, any of which might offer some special course on 
sociology and church history. I would ask the colleges to bring all these 
studies together in one group. Opportunity might also be given for 
practice teaching, at least observation. In the second place I think we 
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ought to ask our denominational boards to issue a joint certificate with 
the college for those who are taking this course.’’ 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Prof. George Albert Coe, LL. D., New York City, Union Theological 
Seminary. ‘‘We have not yet recognized as we ought to the force the 
pastor is in the Sunday-school. The pastor ought to recognize himself 
as the head of the educational part of vhe church and thus the head of 
the Teacher Training work. He should not be asked to do the work, but 
he ought to know what good Sunday-school work is. In Union Theo- 
logical Seminary we give the students a thorough foundation. Our plan 
is to train these young men to know how to go to work when they be- 
come pastors to train their teachers themselves. We have a Sunday- 
school in the college to give the students actual practice. This is a part 
of Union Theological Seminary.’’ 


New Points or EMPHASIS 


Dr. Robert P. Shepherd, St. Louis, Department Sunday-school Litera- 
ture, Christian Publishing Co. ‘‘It is not man’s relation to the Bible, 
but man’s relation to Christ that determines his character. The teacher 
should be an instructor of righteousness. The mother is the most im- 
portant teacher that any school may know. It is in adolescence that 
character is born.’’ 


THE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Dr. D. G. Downey, Chicago. ‘‘You can only train teachers when 
they are ready and willing to be trained. One of the great difficulties 
of the class course is that of getting satisfactory teachers. Our only 
purpose in developing the correspondence course was to give the indi- 
vidual teacher an opportunity to start with the best possible material at 
the best possible time for being trained. Our correspondence course is 
simply on the plan of the Chautauqua course. Since the beginning of 
last October up to the present time we have had something more than 


1,500 teachers who are actually engaged in studying the correspon- 
dence course.’’ 


TuE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING IN RuRAL CHURCHES 


Rey. S. T. Bartlett, Toronto, Ontario. ‘‘In the rural schools it seems 
hardest to have Teacher Training. There are many local conditions that 
make it difficult. But when our Sunday-school teachers realize they are 
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ealled of God to teach just as much as the pastor is called of God to 
preach, they will realize the necessity of preparation. What our teach- 
ers need is not better plans, but better preparation.’’ 


SHOULD THE SPECIAL Stupy ror TEACHERS IN DEPARTMENTS HAVE A 
PLACE IN THE TEACHER TRAINING CouRSsE? 


Prof. M. A. Honline, Dayton, Ohio, Dircetor Religious Education, 


United Brethren Church: ‘‘If you would ask me to name the institu- 
tion which has exerted the most influence in the last fifteen hundred 


years I should say ‘The Christian Church.’ If you would ask me to 
name the leading department of the Church, I should say ‘The Sunday- 
school.” If you would ask me to name the leading spirit I should say 
“The Sunday-school Teacher.’ The teacher must know the nature and 
physical characteristics of the pupils he is to teach.’’ 


WHat HAs BEEN THE RESULT oF TEACHER TRAINING IN THE LIFE OF 
ScHOOLS ? 


Miss Lillian M. Robertson, Spokane, Wash., Teacher Training Super- 
intendent, Eastern Washington Association: ‘‘We have sought from 
teachers and leaders in our field testimony concerning the effect of 
Teacher Training upon the life of the Sunday-school. This questionaire 
brought out the following facts: 1. Teacher Training stimulates Bible 
study. 2. It renders teachers more efficent. 3. Teacher Training gives its 
students a new vision of service through the Sunday-school. 4. Teacher 
Training brings about intelligent orginization and reasonable methods 
of conducting a school. 5. It appeals to all who understand child life and 
its development. 6. In its application of Bible knowlegde and its reach 
on those subjects which concern working Christianity, Teacher Training 
contributes to evangelism in a larger measure than any other one fac- 
tor in the school can do. 7. Teacher Training develops the individual.’’ 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING CONFERENCE 


“‘Your Committee, appointed to draft resolutions relative to this 
Teacher Training conference, reports as follows: 

‘1, That this Department Conference, having passed in review the 
state of the International Field in Teacher Training, hereby declares 
its great satisfaction at the manifest general growth of interest in the 
work, and the increased attention now being so vividly given it. 

“¢9. We express our confidence in the management of this department 
by the Committee on Education under the efficent chairmanship of Dr. 
Hamill, and make a special grateful recognition of the efficent services 
of the devoted Superintendent of Teacher Training, Dr. Franklin McEl- 
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fresh, recognizing as we do his wisdom in leadership and his abundant 
labors. 

“<3. We rejoice that the importance of the Teacher Training work 
has been so recognized that provision has been made in some theological 
seminaries and colleges for the more effective training of the future 
ministry of the churches, and strongly recommend the establishment in 
every such institution of a Chair of Religious Pedagogy at the earliest 
possible hour. 

“4, This Committee urges upon all teachers in our Sunday-schools the 
importance of completing at least the First Standard Course of Teacher 
Training, and lays upon pastors and superintendents the responsibility 
of emphasizing this duty to their teachers, and securing their attention 
to definite preparation for their work by the organization of classes 
wherever possible, otherwise by encouraging individual registration. 

«<5. That in order to make effective the plans of work as agreed to 
by the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday-school 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, we strongly urge loyalty to the 
declarations and suggestions promulgated by said bodies. 

«cS. T. BARTLETT, Chairman, 
‘¢LILLIAN M. ROBERTSON, Secretary. ’’ 


On motion the report of the committee was accepted. 


TUESDAY MorNING, JUNE 27, 1911. 
TEACHER TRAINING AS IT MAY BE 
Methods and Plans of Organization 

Mr. C. W. Shinn, City Secretary, Cleveland, Ohio, described the Ad- 
vanced Teacher Training Institute in that city. Beginning two years 
ago, with an enrollment of 150 teachers, the Institute has proved sue- 
cessful, and has done much to lift the standard of teaching in that city. 
The Institute meets once a week, with two periods of lesson study. 
Different instructors are secured for each book. The teaching has been 
of a high order; the attendance has been regular, and the work followed 
with great care. The regular Advanced Course of study has been fol- 
lowed. In addition to this, a Superintendents’ section and specializa- 
tion in story-telling have proved very interesting features of the Insti- 
tute. 

My. Carleton R, Ball, Washington, D. C., Teacher Training Superin- 
tendent for the District, placed emphasis upon the study of the Bible 
itself. He expressed the fear that many classes were merely studying 
about the Bible, following the pages of a text-book and answering ques- 
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tions found in the book, and were not becoming familiar with the Bible 
itself. He insisted that it is impossibie to find strong teachers who will 
get joy out of their teaching unless they become faithful Bible students. 
The teacher who neglects the Bible will fail in the highest essentials of 
teaching. 

Mrs. S. P. Moore, Birmingham, Alabama, State Teacher Training Su- 
perintendent, described the Teacher Training work in connection with 
the very large and successful Graded Union in her city, and spoke of 
the rapid advance of Teacher Training throughout Alabama, 

Dr. G. A. Bangs, Santa Cruz, Calif., made a plea for an International 
Alumni Association. He spoke of the careful organization of the Alumni 
Association in California and its value to the promotion of the work. 
Many of the new classes have been formed through the influences of the 
teachers who had finished the course, and their testimonies had been of 
great value in inducing others to begin the work. Those present at the 
conference expressed their approval of the plans for an International 
Organization, uniting the Alumni Associations of the States; and the 
International Office was pledged to advance this plan as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Sunpay ScHooL TEACHERS AND PERSONAL RELIGIOUS WorRK 


A, L, Phillips, D. D., Richmond, Va., General Superintendent Sunday- 
school Work, Presbyterian Church, South. ‘‘For many years we have 
been very busy with the details of organization and equipment. Quite 
recently we have been absorbed in making standards for courses of study. 
In all these matters the great essentials have been agreed upon. Now 
there is need of power, real vital spiritual power to get the machine in 
motion and to produce results. Most gratifying and encouraging results 
have been reached in the matter of technical training of teachers. The 
next step undoubtedly is in the direction of more effective training for 
personal work. The development of the personality of the pupil must 
remain the highest object in view. To become winners of souls in the 
fullest possible sense must ultimately become the passion of every teacher 
before the highest results can be attained. Every teacher ought to 
have at his tongue’s end a few direct quotations from God’s Book that 
in God’s way and in God’s true time may help to remove all the difficul- 
ties and objections an honest inquirer may make. Then prayer is a 
mighty power in reaching the very inmost recesses of the pupil’s life. 
We need a fresh study of the power of intercessory prayer.’’ 


Tur ScHoon or METHODS IN SUMMER AND WINTER 
Rey. E. W. Halpenny, B. D., Toronto, Ontario, General Secretary. 
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‘The School of Methods differs from Convention and Institute in that 
it is an organized effort to train workers by special instructors, execut- 
ing a carefully and systematically planned course of study within the 
limits of a short period. The School in summer has the advantage of 
more leisure for many people, possible recreation, and economy as to 
light and heat. The School in winter, notwithstanding its difficulty in 
the adjustment to hours of business and public school demands, offers 
the attraction of the more intense spirit, as people are engaged in their 
daily tasks at high pressure. It calls together the Sunday-school teach- 
ers and students in one city and the uplift is felt more directly in the 
local schools.’’ 


How To Srcure TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 


Rev. Chas. A. Oliver, York Pa.: ‘‘ Prepare the way by impressing the 
Sunday-school and the entire church with the greatness of Sunday-school 
work. Show how great is the responsibility of the teacher and how 
much training is needed. Prayerfully hunt for the most available per- 
son for the leadership of a class. Secure the best equipped teacher within 
reach. Remember, however, that ability to teach is not the only quali- 
fication needed; consecration, patience, sympathy and tact are also re- 
quired. If a trained teacher is not available, use the best qualified 
leader you can find. Our colleges and theological seminaries can do a 
large work in training teachers of teachers. Special classes should be 
organized in our larger cities for the training of leaders of training 
classes.’ 


How May Starr snp Provincia, Sunpay-ScHoon Workers RENDER 
THE LARGEST SERVICE TO DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS? 


Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Philadelphia, Pa., Superintendent of Sun- 
day-school Missions, Presbyterian Church: ‘‘Last Wednesday, at ‘the 
afternoon session of the Teacher Training Institute, my friend and col- 
league in denominational service, Dr. Downey, spoke on this same topic; 
and after commending the good work presented here, he courteously 
but firmly stated two criticisms of the Teacher Training work, as fol- 
lows: 

“*J. €The whole number of Sunday-school teachers in training is only 
a small percentage of all the Sunday-school teachers.’ 

“*2. “T am disappointed, denominationally, in the results of codper- 
ation. Many of the State Secretaries and Teacher Training Superin- 
tendents either do not know, or knowing do not understand, or knowing 
and understanding do not observe, the official agreement of May, 1909, 
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and later between the International Sunday-school Association and the 
Sunday-school Council of Evangelical Denominations.’ 

**These criticisms, publicly made, invite and in fact demand an 
equally public answer; and I will try to make it now. I wish that Dr. 
Downey were present, so that I might make it in his presence. 

“*The first criticism is fully answered, J think, in the statistics of 
Teacher Training as presented to the Convention in Mr. Lawrance’s 
report. The proportion of teachers or students under training to the 
whole number of teachers is steadily rising, and now stands at one in 
twelve. If our graduates are inert and passive, mere subjects of effort, 
our progress is indeed slow; but if they are active nuclei of further 
progress, then our work is multiplying and will multiply. The present 
smallness of our percentage is not the feature of significance at all, but 
rather the rapidity of our increase. 

“<The second criticism is much more serious. The agreement referred 
to, I think you understand, is that where a denomination has undertaken 
the eare of its own Teacher Training work, enrolling and examining its 
students and giving them either joint or denominational diplomas, in 
such case the State Secretary or Superintendent, on receiving the appli- 
cations of such classes, is not to enroll them, but to send on their en- 
rollments to the denominational headquarters, Other points in the agree- 
ment were, that the State Secretary is to recommend to each school to 
follow the course prescribed by its own denomination, and that where a 
school prefers enrollment and recognition at State headquarters, this may 
be given. A later point added to the agreement by action of the Coun- 
cil is that while the organization of separate denominational classes is 
recommended, yet if a union class is formed, it may choose its own course 
and may be enrolled by the State Secretary and receive either Denomina- 
tional or International diplomas, as its members may prefer. 

‘“My answer to this criticism is: 

‘<1, The International officers have no power over State Secretaries 
in the way of authority. The cooperation is close, and in the main the 
plans of the Central office are carried out carefully. It takes time, how- 
ever, to change far-reaching plans. 

‘2, Agreement or no agreement, it is the duty of all State workers 
to help the work of every denomination all they can. This duty extends 
to far more than the wishes of denominational secretaries. The State 
worker should study the work, the ideals, the peculiar forms of each 
denomination, and should strive to be a helper to each. Particularly 
should he seek to keep each school a loyal and obedient member of its 
denominational body. 
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‘*3. The largest single service that the State worker can perform 
for any denomination is to develop power through enthusiasm. Enthu- 
siasm is like an anthracite fire; it depends on unity. Separate the coals 
and you spoil the fire. Inject denominational talk into an inspiring 
county convention, and the thermometer drops at once. We cannot cam- 
paign for training classes with any hope of success on the terms pro- 
posed by some of the denominational leaders. 

‘*4. No State or Provincial officer can properly receive orders from 
any superior other than the authorities of his own association; else he 
is trying to serve two masters. Any relation he consents to sustain with 
a denominational secretary must be one of reciprocal recognition and 
mutual helpfulness. 

**5. Jesus laid down the law of the second mile. It is a good law to 
follow. So far as your freedom permits, do what the denominational 
leaders ask. If they compel you to send them two enrollments, send 
them four. We believe that this is a matter of favor and exchange, and 
we think that if we and our conventions are good enough to be used as 
collectors of enrollments and upholders of denominational policy, we are 
good enough to be recognized and given a lift by our denominational 
friends once in a while. Let us not stand on our rights, however; let us 
give good measure; and we may be sure that ere long it will in like man- 
ner be meted to us again,’’ 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME AND VISITATION 


J. SHREVE DuRHAM, SUPERINTENDENT 


Committee 1911-1914 
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Departments Combined 
At the San Francisco convention the Visitation and Home Depart- 
ments were made into one, to be known as the ‘‘Home and Visitation 
Department.’’? The one superintendent, therefore, will have charge’ of 
this combined department. Nevertheless the separate reports and con- 
ferences covering this triennium are here given. 


REPORT OF VISITATION DEPARTMENT 
READ BY J. SHREVE DURHAM, SUPT. 


The Home Visitation Department is one of the newest of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. It was established at the Louis- 
ville convention, and began service at the beginning of this triennium. 
This, therefore, is the first report to an International Convention. 

For several years before it was made a department of the Inter- 
national Association a few of the States and Provinces secured splendid 
results through the Home Visitation movement. The work came into 
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prominence about ten or twelve years ago, but until the association 
provided for its wider extension its great value to every department 
of Sunday School and church work had, to a great extent, remained 
unknown. 

The services of the superintendent of the Home Visitation Depart- 
ment cover only two years of this triennium. The following is a brief 
summary: Miles traveled, 29,440; addresses given, 737; assisted in 
securing, in cash and pledges for State and Provincial Associations, 
$60,275.25; assisted in securing, in cash and pledges for the Inter- 
national Association, $11,870.50; attended 11 State conventions and 326 
special meetings for Home Visitation and other lines of the work, as 
well as many mass-meetings, universities, colleges, Sunday pulpits, ete. 
The International and the State and Provincial leaders have been kind 
and helpful, and our Heavenly Father has given health and care, and 
whatever success accomplished. 

The work has developed and advanced rapidly, and its extension 
throughout the International field has, under God’s blessing, been 
simply marvelous. Thirty-four States and Provinces have established 
Visitation Departments, with superintendents to direct the movement. 
While only two associations—Kentucky and Ontario—have had superin- 
tendents on salary, giving full time to this work, the many volunteer 
superintendents have given much time and splendid leadership. The 
movement has been observed during this triennium in forty-six States 
and Provinces—extensively in some, only slightly in others. More than 
fourteen million two hundred thousand people have been visited with 
great and permanent results. 


STATE-WIDE VISITATIONS. 


Four of the states have observed State-Wide Visitations. As a result 
of this work there are a number of districts in Kentucky where every 
man, woman and child is enrolled in some Sunday School. On account 
of this and other organized Sunday School work in Colorado, one in 
five of the entire population of the State is in the Sunday School, while 
ten years ago there was only one in twelve. Reports from State-Wide 
Visitations of Texas and Louisiana bring word from pastors and other 
leaders of churches and Sunday Schools that fine results were accom- 
plished. The Visitation of Texas was the largest work ever undertaken, 
from the point of territory to be covered. The organization was un- 
usually strong for a State-Wide movement. 

Your Visitation Committee is slow, however, to recommend State- 
Wide Visitations, because it is almost impossible to secure the proper 
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organization throughout so much territory. The organization for Home 
Visitation must be very thorough, or the work in some sections will 
not measure up to its great possibilities, and will be a discredit to 
the movement. The superintendent of this department organized the 
first State-Wide Visitation ever observed, and while much good resulted 
from the movement, we were convinced at the time, and the years of 
experience have strengthened the conviction, that it is better to take: 
more time and do the most thorough work, even though a State-Wide 
Visitation has its advantages. The careful organization for the Visita- 
tion of one entire city or county at a time is, in our judgment, the 
best plan, 

Many of the leading cities in our country have observed the work 
during this triennium: Chicago, Toronto, Denver, New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Louisville, Syracuse, Fargo, Mobile, Wheeling, Okla- 
homa City, Milwaukee, Dallas, Spokane, and many others. Great and 
permanent good has been accomplished everywhere it has been under- 
taken, and in almost every city and section new and advanced plans 
have been discovered and developed. Time and space will permit only 
a few facts about the work and its results. Since Chicago is the 
largest city in which the movement was ever observed, it may be well 
to give a few facts concerning that work. Chicago is a city of more 
than ordinary problems, as well as more than average size; and while 
the work was not so complete and perfect in every way as we would 
wish, it was a great success. Leading pastors of all Protestant denomi- 
nations, and leaders of the Jewish and Catholic faiths, join in praising 
the results and many write that it was the greatest movement ever 
observed in the history of Chicago. We were not able to secure all of 
the codperation of all faiths as completely for the work at the start 
as we desired; yet fine codperation was given in the city and county, 
both in visitors and by the people visited; and the fact that representa- 
tives from the only two bodies not codperating at the start have written 
very strongest endorsements of the results, is most encouraging. 


A GREAT WorK IN A GREAT CITY. 


The records indicate that a few more than a million eight hundred 
thousand people were visited in Chicago and its suburbs on the after- 
noon of the General Visitation. Some visitors, unable to complete 
their sections the first afternoon, did so the following day, while others, 
in wards where there were the fewest visitors, continued in the work 
as their time would permit until more than two million people were 
visited. More than a million people, who were not connected with any 
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Sunday School or church, were placed in touch with the Sunday School 
and chureh of their choice; and records of some forty thousand five 
hundred church letters, not in any local church, were secured and given 
to churches preferred. 

The ward and precinct organization for the direction of the Chicago 
Visitation was almost perfect. The chairman and superintendent re- 
mained in the office of the headquarters until late that night, and from 
the time the Visitation began in the afternoon until they left the 
office, not a single message came which indicated poor leadership. The 
matter of visitors was the only problem, especially so in wards made 
up largely of foreign population. It is a large task to secure enough 
visitors to visit all the homes in so large a city on a single afternoon. 
We realized from the start that this was the problem, and spent most 
of the time in enlisting the pastors and superintendents, that they might 
furnish enough visitors for the work, and be interested and able to 
follow it up. Between twelve and fourteen thousand visitors were 
secured, and the blessing to these thousands of visitors from the expe- 
rience in this systematic plan and personal work cannot be estimated. 

Reception Day, te welcome the new people, was arranged, and 
printed, special invitations sent out by many Sunday Schools and 
churches. The Messenger Class of Calvary Baptist Sunday School and 
Church delivered more than a thousand invitations the first week after 
the Visitation to the new people who had expressed a preference for 
their organization. A ‘‘Vacant-House Brigade’’ was organized by a 
precinct leader of the Fifth United Presbyterian Church. Workers 
were assigned permanently to each block, and they were to keep watch 
and, when ‘‘For Sale’’ or ‘‘For Rent’’ signs came down and curtains 
went up, they were to call and present the printed invitation to attend 
the Sunday School and church preferred and secure a record of the 
preference, that the church might get into touch with the new people 
at onee. A visitor called at one place. The new family was arranging 
the furniture, but read the invitation and said: ‘‘Chicago must be the 
livest church place on earth; we just got here from Los Angeles last 
night, and here you are inviting us to church before we get the home 
arranged.’?’ The next Sunday that entire family entered a nearby 
church of their faith and said to the superintendent: ‘‘Here is your 
invitation, and we are here.’’ The Cook County Sunday School Associa- 
tion has established a permanent Visitation Department to assist in 
conserving the results and observing future Visitations. Reports of the 
Chicago Visitation, giving the pastors’ statements of the results, can 
be had from your local association, or International headquarters. 
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Serves ALL SEcTIONS AND MOVEMENTS FOR THE KINGDOM. 


Home Visitation work is as practicable for our great country dis- 
tricts as for the cities and towns. Kentucky, Oklahoma, Ontario, North 
Carolina and Michigan are among the associations in which great things 
have been done in rural communities. Some entire counties have doubled 
their Sunday Schools in one year. Splendid plans are being made in 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and other States and Provinces. Where there 
is a township or district Sunday School association, it directs the work; 
but where there is no organization, every home in the largest county 
with the most inaccessible country districts can be visited in a single 
half day by taking the material to the public school teachers and asking 
them to act as chairmen of their school districts, and appointing a few 
representatives from the various denominations to visit the homes on the 
day desired. All of the teachers can be enlisted at one time at their 
County Institutes, which are held for each county each year. It does 
not conflict with the official duty of the teachers, and all teachers, State 
Boards of Publie Instruction and Educational Associations, to whom 
it has been explained, most heartily endorse the work. It unites the 
home, the school and the Sunday School in training the youth to grow 
more nearly perfect in soul, mind and body. This movement is one of the 
greatest of forces for the cause of education, reaching the inaccessible 
country districts, where such a large part of our population lives and 
from where so many come to rule the world of men. 

Every department of Sunday School and church work can be best 
served through a Home Visitation Department. We must get people for 
the services of the Sunday School and church, and locate the babies for 
Cradle Rolls, and the ‘‘Shut-in’’ for the Home Department. We can- 
not save the people unless we teach them, and we cannot teach them 
unless we reach them. Home Visitation will reach everybody, every- 
where! It not only reaches everyone, but places someone in vital, per- 
manent touch with everyone it reaches. It discovers the work and it 
discovers, enlists and develops the workers. The need everywhere is that 
people should discover themselves ‘and their great possibilities, under 
God, for service. The most timid and inexperienced person will volun- 
teer to go with another in this well organized movement, and from this 
experience in personal work begin an active Christian life. It is as 
great a blessing to those visiting as to those visited. It supplies the 
need for the great Adult Bible Class Movement. Adults must have 
actual work to do. The entire forces of the Sunday school and church 
must have action to live. 
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‘¢ Action, untiring and constant, 
This is the law of our breath; 
Live then, O brothers, who labor, 
For labor that ceases is death.’’ 

The Men’s Missionary Movement uses a great motto: ‘‘This is the 
only generation we can reach’’; but there is a far more serious fact 
to me. We are the only people who can reach this generation! With 
so great a responsibility, we must work along the most systematic lines. 
There must be no overlap, for wherever there is an overlap there is 
somewhere an overlook. We must have the best system for the extension 
of the Kingdom, through which to use money and that still greater 
force: SERVICE! 


SYSTEMATIC COOPERATION AND PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 


God is leading! There is only one thing needed—it is more codpera- 
tion. It does not desire any sacrifice of denominational principle, it 
demands denominational loyalty—but death to denominational prejudice 
and selfish personal privilege. It does not want yours for another, but 
all the world for Christ, and then every denomination will have enough. 
We plead for that codperation, under God, which will enable one denomi- 
nation to chase a thousand; two of the denominations to put ten thou- 
sand to flight, and all of the denominations, working togethér, to capture 
the whole world for God: 


“*Come, go along with us, 
Or, let us go with you; 
Then, the best we can do! 
That, for which our Savior died.’’ 


We are thinking and longing for universal peace. All men, from 
the beginning, after man lost the image of God in which he was so 
created, have sought peace. The Greeks had a board of International 
Arbitration. The Romans showed their desire for peace in the closing 
of the gates of the Temple of Janus. The Teutons in the Middle Ages 
had their ‘‘Truce of God.’’ In all time men of God have sought per- 
sonal peace, as well as the peace of nations. Micah prophesied that the 
swords would be beaten into plowshares and the spears into pruning 
hooks; but read the first condition he gave to make that possible, and 
you will see that the peoples would flow into Jehovah’s House. The 
Church is the ‘‘Golden Gate’’ to universal peace! Through personal 
peace only can universal peace come to abide forever; and all the peoples © 
of the earth can have perfect peace through the Prince of Peace! 
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REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
Reap By W. A. Duncan, PH. D., FounpEr, Syracuss, N. Y. 


It gives me pleasure to present first the statistics showing a grand 
total of 19,700 departments with 644,417 members, which is the best 
showing of Home Department work ever made. It is difficult for county 
and state secretaries to gather correct statistics of Home Department 
members, chiefly because of their absence from the Sunday-school where 
they could be seen and counted. Possibly one-third of the total enroll- 
ment is lost for this reason. Were this one-third added there would be 
1,000,000 members in the United States and Canada. 

At Louisville I reported from denominational and interdenominational 
publishing houses 545,245 quarterlies. I now report a denominational 
inerease equally good, in published quarterlies and estimated membership 
as follows: 25 denominational and 2 independent publishers report 
917,400 quarterlies or 3,669,600 annually and an estimated and actual 
membership of 950,060. These quarterlies are delivered to the homes 
of the members weekly, monthly and quarterly, by more than 100,000 
Home Class visitors, making 3,600,000 visits annually, or at least 10,- 
000,000 religious and social visits in the last triennium. 

One reason, perhaps, for this increase is the placing of the Home 
Department on the ‘‘star’’ list which has been largely adopted by 
State and Provincial Sunday School Executive Committees and by many 
Denominational Sunday school Boards, making it necessary for those 
who desire to be in the ‘‘front line’’ in Sunday-school work to organize 
Home Departments. 

Another reason for this increase is the recommendation by the Chair- 
man of the Home Department Committee and adoption by some of the 
denominations, of the abandonment of the pledge card and use of the 
membership card, which is more simple and not objectionable to those 
who dislike to make pledges of any kind. The plan is to use this mem- 
bership card in the place of the pledge card, and the envelope with its 
record of collections and study; thus placing the Home Department on 
exactly the same basis as any other department, viz: the study of 
the Word of God. 

Some of our ¢hurches are already arranging a plan, and I advise it, 
that its membership be divided into two departments, the main school 
and the Home Department, and that the members be enrolled as mem- 
bers of one or the other department, and those enrolled in the Home 
Department be supplied with membership card and record envelope 
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and the Home Department Quarterly, under care of the Home Class 
Visitor. 

‘here can be no doubt but that the work is modifying itself in a very 
marked degree in many ways. Dr. McFarland, the editor of the Metho- 
dist publications, wrote me recently that the day of the ‘‘shut-in’’ and 
the ‘‘invalid’’ only has passed in Home Department work, and that we 
must look more prayerfully and carefully upon the work which means 
so much for the home. I am looking for a development along this 
line, through the editorial and publishers committee. 

The collections from the Home Department envelopes amount to more 
than $100,000 annually to the different denominations and are appro- 
priated to their missionary work, while the profits of the Home Depart- 
ment quarterlies and supplies make at least another $100,000, and this 
is appropriated by the denominational boards for the Superannuated 
Ministerial Fund, thus giving more than $200,000 to these two funds 
of the different denominations, while the founder of it has never re- 
ceived a dollar for copyright or otherwise, and given, without pay, 
nearly his whole time since the Toronto Convention. 

The Chairman of the Home Department Committee has given much 
time and thought in co-operation with the Denominational and Inter- 
denominational publishers of Home Department quarterlies, looking 
forward to a great advance in the development of these necessary pub- 
lications. The quarterly does not seem to be frequent enough to reach 
the home as a real and genuine home help. The lesson department is 
very satisfactory if received only in the quarterly, but it gives no op- 
portunity for help to the mother and father in the home life. 

It seems to the Chairman that the ideal method of reaching the 
home is through some religious weekly, like the Sunday-school Times, or 
the Denominational weekly religious journals. Two ideal issues to date 
are: David C, Cook’s ‘‘Mother’s Monthly’’ and Dr. Blackall’s ‘‘Sunday 
School and Home.’’ All of these are almost perfect in the matter of 
lesson helps and at the same time assisting the mother in her home 
life and duties. Their large circulation gives evidence of the necessity 
of this phase of our work, and I want to say that all the Denominational 
publications are giving special attention to this new development of the 
work, and are recognizing the necessity of a monthly edition, with very 
little theology and pedagogy and a very great deal of childology, 
motherology and fatherology, leaving the more advanced work to teach- 
ers, superintendents and visitors of the different churches. The proba- 
bility is that with the beginning of another year the two publications 
already mentioned will be followed by a general adoption of the monthly 
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issue by all publishers for the Home Department, filled with helpful 
things for the mother, father and chiid in the home. 

There are many Home Departments numbering 1,000 or more; two or 
three of them in Brooklyn and one or two in New York City, and one of 
remarkable power is carried on by the First Lutheran Evangelical Church 
of Evansville, Ind., in the care of Rev. W. N. Dresel, with a Sunday 
School executive committee, and numbers 1,300 or more in the Home 
Department and cradle roll combined, which work together. The First 
Old Dutch Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y., has a very beautiful 
Home Department banner which they use on anniversaries and in pro- 
cessions, and I hope to have the same at this Convention. 

Since 1881 New York has been the Banner State in Home Department 
work until now, when Pennsylvania has taken a splendid stride, and at 
the time of making this report the three premier Home Department 
states are as follows: Pennsylvania, 104,718; New York, 82,211; Ohio, 
62,725; or a total of 249,654 reported in these three states alone, and 
none of the three have fully reported, as it is one of the hardest things 
in the world to get a correct and full Home Department report, because 
this Department is not seen at any time at the church, Mr. Hugh 
Cork, Statistical Secretary, has not made his report for this Conven- 
tion and the Chairman does not know who will hold the blue ribbon 
for the next three years until his report is received. 

Institutional work in sanitariums, hospitals, homes for the aged, re- 
formatories, prisons, county houses, and similar institutions, is carried on 
very successfully in an attractive and helpful way in many of the states, 
especially in New York, Ohio, Vermont, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri. 

New York and Vermont are especially remarkable for their Home De- 
partment city, town, and county unions, with house-to-house visitation 
and supervision along interdenominational lines. New York has about 
one-half of its large cities thus organized; some of them are doing re- 
markable house-to-house visitation and supervision, benevolent and mis- 
sionary work throughout the year. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


Rey. Rurus W. Miuier, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The problem of home education in the United States is the problem 
of sixteen million families with thirty-five million children under eigh- 
teen years of age. In the United States three million children are born 
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annually. The whole social process centers in the home. Educators 
recognize that home and school education must include everything in 
the family that affects character and conduct. 

The most encouraging feature of progress is the recognition of the 
rights of the child. Even the State insists that it is the right of the 
child to be well born, well cared for and well educated. Pure food laws, 
child labor laws and the safeguarding of the family relationship is the 
effort of the State to protect the fundamental rights of the child, which, 
for the child’s own sake, for the eommon good and for the sake of 
future generations, must be respected. 

This is the century of the child. Child study is now one of the most 
active and progressive of the sciences. The child has moved up into 
the first place. Children are humanity in the making. The child has a 
life of its own out of which something even may pass when childhood 
is left behind. Madame De Stael expressed profound truth and showed 
deep insight when she said, ‘‘Only the people who ean play with children 
are able to educate them.’’ Never before in the world’s history has 
there been given such care and attention, such time and thought, such 
expenditure of vast sums of money for the education of the young as 
today, and the most encouraging factor of progress is the new profes- 
sion which modern science and art of education have built up. Formerly 
the professions were three: the law, the ministry and medicine. Edu- 
cation is now the fourth and it is the largest, if not the most important. 
We have today more than 500,000 trained teachers in our American 
schools; five times as many teachers as there are lawyers, five times 
as many teachers as there are ministers and four times as many teachers 
as there are physicians. There are 150,000 more teachers than lawyers, 
ministers and physicians together. In our Sunday-schools we have a 
million and a half of teachers, volunteers, unpaid workers in terms of 
dollars and cents, but receiving enrichment of mind and heart of incal- 
culable value to the home and to the State and to the Church. 

The wealth of experience, knowledge and skill in the training of the 
young, which the great body of public school teachers already possesses 
and the hosts of Sunday-school teachers are gaining, is available to 
parents for solving the problem of home care, training and instruction. 

The State recognizes the necessity of more comprehensive and speci- 
fic supervision of family life and the more effective control over parents 
and children in the home. Adverse conditions beset the homes of hun- 
dreds of thousands in the crowded portions of our cities. In many 
cases it is impossible for parents to provide good food, clothing, housing, 
social opportunity and education for their children and so have come to 
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pass new methods of social work, the investigation of conditions of em- 
ployment, the gathering of vital and social statistics, compulsory educa- 
tion and the medical supervision of school children, the systematic up- 
lift of many kinds, which the social settlements and mothers’ organiza- 
tions are providing, the corrective and preventative work of the Juvenile 
Courts and Protective Leagues, the business-like administration of char- 
ity in all its forms, and the training of capable persons to deal with 
these facts and to go among the people who can be made happier by the 
friendly aid of the unselfish. 

The first step towards religious education in the home is the recogni- 
tion of the primacy of the home. After all, if.the ‘‘Groves were God’s 
first temples,’’ parents were His first priests. In the beginning God 
placed the first and chief responsibility for the right training and reli- 
gious instruction of the race upon the parents, and the introduction of 
the school, whether it be the State school or the Church school, has 
never abrogated that responsibility. The minister is the head master of 
religious instruction but he can never take the place of the parents. 
Where parents are trained, there is great truth in the saying: ‘‘An 
ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy.’’ The home begins with 
the first conscious impressions of the child. The home brings its direct 
influence to bear upon the child for at least fifty times as many hours 
as the Sunday-school. It has larger opportunities for influence than 
the public school. The atmosphere of the home means spiritual oxygen 
or deadly gases. The home deals with life itself. The home forms 
habits, stimulates ideals, and determines choice. The loving relation- 
ships in the home make possible the highest religious influence. Who 
can measure the molding power of mother-love? Says Edward Howard 
Griggs: ‘‘If a teacher is usually far better trained for his position 
than a parent, he can only stand in awe before the infinite patience, 
tenderness and self-forgetfulness a mother characteristically shows.’’ 

The religious training of parents is a definite responsibility of the 
Church. The reason of the failure of parents in their religious duties, 
does it not really rest upon the Church herself? In the main, parents do 
not feel that they know how to give religious training to their children. 
Horace Bushnell, long ago, complained of the neglect of religious train- 
ing by parents, but neither in his generation nor today has the Church 
given parents any systematic help in the matter. Parents need help. 
The Church ought to give it and it will. There are many specific sub- 
jects on which the Church can instruct parents, and the Church can also 
help parents in training children to an attitude of mind, as well as of 
understanding of particular subjects. The Church should feel responsi- 
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ble for training the parents to train their children to value the Church. 
If the Church gives instruction and training to parents, the Church 
ought to be able to say to the parents, ‘‘Where are your children? 
Why are they not in Church? You are responsible.’’ 

Here is the golden opportunity of the Sunday-school as the chief re- 
ligious educational institution of the Church, and the ideal toward which 
the school should work ought to be 


NOTHING DONE FOR THE CHILDREN IN WHICH THE PA- 
RENTS DO NOT HAVE A SHARE OF THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


As Sunday-school workers we need to emphasize the truth that the fam- 
ily is the UNIT not the INDIVIDUAL. The definite suggestion was 
made last January at the meeting of the Sunday-school Council of 
Evangelical Denominations, held at Nashville, Tennessee. This council 
is composed of the Sunday-school secretaries, denominational editors 
and publishers representing over seventeen million Protestant communi- 
cant members of the Church. It unanimously passed this resolution: 

“‘Resolved: That the Council approves the incorporation of a plan 
in connection with the Sunday-school for the definite instruction of pa- 
rents in their duties and obligations in the moral and religious training 
of their children.’’ 

This means the establishment of a Parents’ Department in the Sun- 
day-school. Let the Sunday-school, the recognized educational depart- 
ment of the Church, become responsible. for the introduction and main- 
tenance of Parents’ Classes; create a Parents’ Department, co-ordinate 
with the Home Department, the Intermediate Department, the Senior De- 
partment and other departments of the school. Define the work of the 
Parents’ Department and elect a superintendent who will become re- 
sponsible for the organization of such classes as the local conditions 
make desirable and possible. Let there be Mothers’ Classes, Fathers’ 
Classes, Parents’ Classes. Such classes can study, not only the Bible 
lesson on Sunday but they can also take up some of the many good pop- 
ular books on the home training of children which are now available. 
Week-day meetings can be held and mid-week prayer meetings can be 
utilized for Parents’ Conferences and for the religious training of 
parents. The Parents’ Library can be established; text-books showing 
how to teach Morals and Religion; courses of study for Sunday and 
week days; magazines for the especial use of parents can be used. 

Let the idea also be emphasized that Religious Education in the Home 
means that the Church, through the Sunday-school must provide, in co- 
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operation with parents, for week-day religious instruction. The Daily 
Vacation Bible School in our great cities, is a magnificent illustration 
of the truth that children will attend such schools. In various parts of 
our land, a week-day religious school has been held for a period of a 
week or two or three weeks. If higher standards are to prevail, if really 
Serious, adequate instruction in religion and morals is to be given, it 
must be recognized that the Sunday-school, as an organization, must ex- 
pand itself late into the week day. Ways and means must be found 
by which to secure a systematic training of little children of the ele- 
mentary grade of the Sunday-school, by one or two gatherings each 
week. The great subject of Missions must be co-ordinated in the work of 
instruction. In sections of our country where there is a public school 
vacation of three months or more, it is advisable to use a week-day re- 
ligious school for a period of several weeks. President Mackenzie of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, one of the members of our International 
Lesson Committee, forcefully says: ‘‘I believe that in relation to the 
children, the churches ought, in larger numbers and with more efficiency, 
attempt the giving of religious instruction in the Bible schools on week 
days.’’ 

Another department, recommended by the International Sunday-school 
Association, which is essential to the development of religious education 
in the home, is a Permanent Visitation Department in the Sunday- 
school. The work of this Permanent Visitation Department is to co- 
operate in securing a general visitation of homes in city or country, to 
follow up the records of preferences for their respective churches and to 
co-operate in reaching those who have no church home or preference. 

Let us recognize that this Visitation Plan is not only a great Mission- 
ary Movement but it is, also, a definite, systematic effort to restore the 
Parish System to the Protestant churches, One of the greatest injuries 
to the Christian Church, as a result of the divisions of Protestantism, 
has been the loss of the Parish idea and the consequent loss of intelli- 
gent touch and systematic approach to the home. The Permanent Visit- 
ation Department, if properly established, will mean a definite knowl- 
edge of the homes of the community. The Sunday-school and the home 
will be linked together. The center of the interests of parents will 
pass from their.wants and enjoyments as men and women to their obli- 
gations as fathers and mothers, to the needs of the child, to the needs 
of the family and the united work of the Church. Let the Church, 
through the Sunday-school train men and women to educate the children, 
in their own homes, as well as to rescue other people’s children from 
evil homes. In a word, let us make the child the object and pattern of 
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our faith and the family that which Jesus made it—the symbol of the 
Kingdom of God, and let our ery be, ‘‘ Back to Home Life.’’ 

Forward to the heavenly city, whose builder and maker is God; the 
children’s city, ‘‘for the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof,’’ over whose entrance gate there is: ‘‘Hxcept ye 
turn and become as little children ye shall in no wise enter.’’ 


CHICAGO’S HOME VISITATION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
A LAYMAN 


Mr. ANDREW STEVENSON, CHIcAGo, ILL. 


It should be stated at the outset that the far reaching home reach- 
ing visitation, carried on in Chicago last October, had its origin in a 
small group of laymen, who are banded together in that city for the 
purpose of winning their fellow men to Christ. For a number of years 
these men have been working under the name of the Laymen’s Evan- 
gelistic Council, and have but the single purpose just stated. All of the 
great city-wide Evangelistic efforts which have been earried on in Chi- 
cago in recent years have been under their leadership. Dr. Torrey was 
the Evangelist in the first great campaign in which multitudes were 
reached, and thousands of dollars spent for the purpose of impressing 
Chicago with the fact of sin, and with the need of redemption, A great 
shop campaign, under the direction of Charles Stelzle, followed, in which 
hundreds of large industries codperated.. District summer tent meetings 
were conducted, and then Gipsy Smith was brought from England, and 
a tremendous awakening followed. These laymen, however, were not sat- 
isfied that the real conditions of Chicago were known, or that the city 
had been touched to any appreciable extent. Therefore, in looking for- 
ward to a great city-wide simultaneous campaign, which was planned 
for the months of October and November, under the direction of Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, and Mr. Chas. M. Alexander, assisted by some 60 Evan- 
gelists and Evangelistic singers, it was only natural that knowledge of’ 
the exact situation throughout the city should be desired in advance. 
These business men, representing some of the largest enterprises in the 
world—men whose names are recognized everywhere for commercial suc- 
cess, decided that nothing short of a thorough religious census in the 
city would reveal the true status. But how could this be done? Where’ 
was there an organized force equal to the task? With one accord, and 
without hesitation, they turned to the organized Sunday-school enter- 
prise, and laid the matter squarely before them. It did not take long 
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to enlist the good offices of that prince of Christian laymen in Chicago, 
Charles B. Hall, general secretary of the Cook County Sunday School 
Association, and the inimitable J. Shreve Durham, superintendent of 
the Home Visitation Department of the International Sunday School 
Association. In turn they enlisted a number of other organizations, but 
the whole responsibility was assumed and the work earried on in 
masterful fashion by the organized Sunday-school forces. 

October 8th was the date set for the visitation, and at 2 o’clock on 
that Saturday afternoon from twelve to fourteen thousand visitors, thor- 
oughly organized, commenced their work. By evening 1,800,000 people 
had been reached, and in the few days that followed when the odds and 
ends were cleaned up, 240,000 more were visited. To say that the re- 
sults were interesting does not commence to express the exact situation. 
They were startling—they revealed conditions that some people would 
not believe. In a city, the United States census for which showed in 
1910 a population of 2,165,000, only 946,800 gave any evidence of church 
attendance, and but 283,300 were reported as identified with the Sunday- 
school. It is safe to estimate, therefore, that only slightly more than 
one-half of Chicago’s population ever attends church or is related to the 
Sunday-school. Forty thousand five hundred unplaced church letters 
were located, and the knowledge that was revealed in certain communi- 
ties as to former active Christian workers residing virtually under the 
eves of a church was enlightening, if nothing else. Churches that claimed 
to know their neighborhoods to a person, where it was presumed that 
previous to the visitation they had raked their district with a fine tooth 
comb, were surprised to find several hundred expressing preference for 
their own church, who were not known even to reside in the community. 

There are three ways of conducting a business institution. First, 
renting a store; stocking up; hanging out a sign, and waiting for the 
business to come. Second, by advertising and correspondence. Third, 
by personal solicitation or salesmanship. No one would think in these 
days of conducting business on the first plan. Some are successful on 
the second plan, but the great successes are those which in addition to 
all other methods follow the third plan, namely: personal solicitation 
through the means of a strong sales force. 

How many churches in America have a trained efficient force in the 
field soliciting for new recruits? How many churches know their com- 
munity for Christ as the city officials do for taxes and the politicians 
do for voters? 

The Chicago visitation revealed to the church the tremendous unknown 
and unharvested fields; revealed to the visitors the tremendous privilege 
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and opportunity of doing personal work for the Master, and to the 
visited it demonstrated for the first time in most instances the warmth 
and the breadth of Christian brotherliness and the friendly interest of 
the Christian people of Chicago in the indifferent and the careless. 

Summing up the results in Chicago, it may be said conservatively that 
the outstanding features are these: 


The discovering of the undiscovered. 
The awakening of the indifferent. 
The nurturing of the weak. 

The pacifying of. the disgruntled. 
The sweetening of the bitter. 

The directing of the lost, 


and last and best of all the possibility of winning of all for Jesus 
Christ. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS OF HOUSE VISITATION 


Mr. HucH Cork, Cuicaco, ILL. 


It is true that codperative house-to-house visitations conducted on a 
single day by all denominations participating do create a profound 
impression upon all classes; do bring to light cases of real need, both 
temporal and spiritual; do find certificates of Church membership and 
memberships not transferred from other places, which are soon deposited 
in the local churches where they belong; do secure an immediate increase 
in attendance upon the Sunday-school and Church services, and by a 
careful follow-up system all of these results are enlarged and made per- 
manent. While these are the real objectives for which these inter- 
denominational visitations are planned and executed, there are more 
and more evidences of ‘‘by-products’’ of this visitation movement 
which indicate that it ‘‘has come to the Kingdom for such a time as 
this.’? Note with me a few of these: 


Christian Unity. 


In this day of the conservation of energy the most careful distribution 
of money and the wisest use of time in business circles, the Church, with 
a common ‘‘Master, even Christ,’’? and in reality as she sings ‘‘not 
divided, all one body we,’’ coming to understand that unity in plans 
of action does not necessarily mean uniformity in modes of worship, is 
joining the hands of all people bearing the name of ‘‘Christian’’ in 
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movements of common interest. How easily this can be done is known 
to all who ever had any part in organizing an interdenominational 
visitation. That this practical demonstration of ‘‘Church Unity’’ is 
pleasing to the public and helpful to Christian influence one only needs 
to look into the columns of the daily press to be assured. That the 
broadened spirit of those who participate in these visitations helps each 
local Church and hinders none is very evident from the influence of the 
visitors’ testimonies upon their o vn churches. Here is vividly seen the 
truth of the statement as to the beauty of brethren dwelling together in 
unity, and the evidences that the Lord’s prayer ‘‘that they all may be 
one’’ is being answered. 
Latent Talent Discovered. 


It is a sad fact that in the average church the work falls upon a very 
few. So universal has this become that it is taken as a matter of course. 
A visitation is planned and the number of workers required is so far 
in excess of the ‘‘faithful few’’ that new helpers have to be enlisted. 
These, it is found, are like those others in the market place at the 
eleventh hour who said, ‘‘no man hath hired us.’’ But they are set to 
work, with the result that this spiritual exercise is so refreshing they 
desire more, and the poor pastor who thought he had to carry nearly 
all the burden of the Church himself suddenly finds he has a largely 
increased force with a good preparation as well as spirit for work. 


Local Church Organized. 


A visitation finds even the ‘‘faithful few’’ in most churches working 
without any plan. The number of visitors required for the visitation 
need to be carefully chosen. When the pastor and Sunday-school super- 
intendent are wise they will simply select a first-class leader who, under 
their direction, will make the necessary selections for visitors. These 
visitors are selected with a view to the after work as well as the one 
day visitation, and the leader who selected them will also have a large 
part in training them for the one day’s work. When the day is over 
and the Church has received its portion of the records secured it has, in 
these visitors and their leader, a well-organized force to assist the pastor 
and superintendent in extending the work of their Church throughout 
the year. 

Outlining the Church Parish. 

Some denominations make arbitrary boundaries which indicate their 
parishes, but most denominations have no such plan, in fact no parish 
plan of any kind. Consequently many people who prefer a church may 
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be living near it and yet not be of it. An interdenominational visitation 
will indicate exact parish of each local church, for where that parisn 
is not fixed by streets it is outlined by preferences. A visitation brings 
to each local church the name and address of each person preferring it, 
and this makes up its entire parish which cannot be known in any 
other way. 

Securing a Thorough County Organization. 


The easiest and most thorough way to fully organize a county for 
interdenominational Sunday-school work is by means of a house-to-house 
visitation. Without talking county organization just cutline the county 
in such divisions needed for convention work, if not already so divided. 
Then select men who will make good association officers to work up the 
visitation. When the visitation is completed call them together to plan 
for the conservation of the results, and at that time plan a series of con- 
ventions to discuss ways and means and you have a thorough county 
organization without making any fuss about getting one organized. 


HOME VISITATION CONFERENCES 


PracticaAL THOUGHTS OF THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED 

Mr. William Hamilton, Toronto, Ontario, Chairman International 
Home Visitation Committee, presided at all Conferences of this Depart- 
ment, and his able direction with his thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the work added greatly to the success of all the sessions. 

Mr. 8. H. Meyers, Chicago, District Supervisor, Chicago Home Visita- 
tion, led the devotional service, and with his choice selection of Serip- 
ture and songs he was most helpful in the deeply spiritual interest which 
was so great with all of the practical plans of the Conferences. 

Mr. J. Shreve Durham, Chicago, International Superintendent Home 
Visitation, opened the first session with a brief address: ‘‘A Survey 
of the Field.’’ The fundamental principle of the work: ‘‘We cannot 
save the people unless we teach them—we cannot teach them unless we 
reach them—home visitation reaches everybody everywhere,’’ was at- 
tractively arranged upon a large banner, which made a strong impres- 
sion upon all present, and it was designated by the Newspapers as the 
Slogan that ruled the Convention. The work, as well as the growth, of 
the Department for the Triennium was clearly shown by a large map 
and diagram giving the figures showing that more than 14,200,000 peo- 
ple were visited. 
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Successful Leaders Give Plans. 


Mr. Charles W. Shinn, Cleveland, Ohio, General Secretary Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County Sunday School Association, gave a splendid ad- 
dress: ‘‘How ‘to Organize a Large City.’’ The Cleveland Visitation 
had just been observed, and Mr. Shinn showed samples of the maps, 
diagrams of the preliminary survey, and many other helpful things for 
the organization of a large city. He emphasized the fact that the most 
important thing is to interest all leaders and as many of the people as 
possible, and then the organization for the direction of the movement 
could be quickly and successfully perfected. He reported the Cleveland 
Visitation a great success. 

Mrs. Geo. J. Rusler, Lone Wolf, Okla., Superintendent Home Visita- 
tion, Oklahoma, 1905-1910, clearly demonstrated in her address: ‘‘How 
to Organize an Entire County,’’ that the rural sections can be as easily 
and well organized as a city or town. Mrs. Rusler has been one of the 
best organizers of Visitation work in the rural sections. She advised 
the following of the plan to divide the territory in rural sections by the 
public school district lines, and to use the township, district and local 
Sunday-school officials for the direction of the work everywhere where 
there are such organizations. She urged that this work be explained in 
all meetings, and the best organization possible be perfected. Sunday- 
school attendance of entire counties in Oklahoma has been doubled 
in one year’s time as a result of Home Visitation. 


Codperation of Catholics and Jews 


Mr. Arthur T. Arnold, Wheeling, W. Va., General Secretary State 
Association, gave a strong address: ‘‘How we Secured Codperation of 
Catholics and Jews.’’ He said he had been convinced that we have 
judged each other at too great a distance, and told how he and the Inter- 
national Superintendent called upon the heads of the Catholic and 
Jewish churches and secured their hearty codperation, The leading 
Catholic layman of that State and section of the country accepted the 
chairmanship of the movement, and led it with splendid results to all 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish churches. He also gave plans to secure 
cooperation of all newspapers. 

Mr. Charles B. Hall, Chicago, General Secretary Chicago and Cook 
County Sunday School Association, gave a fine report and good address: 
‘¢The Chicago Visitation.’’ Mr. Hall stated that more than 1,800,000 
people were visited the afternoon of the General Visitation and that the 
work continued until more than 2,000,000 people were visited. Churches 
are duplicating themselves as a result of the work, and more than 40,- 
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500 church letters not in any local church were located. The Cook 
County Association has perfected a permanent Visitation Department 
to follow up the work and to direct future Visitations, and they en- 
deavor to make Chicago the best organized city in the world. 


The State-Wide Home Visitations 

Rev. Geo. A. Joplin, D. D., Louisville, Ky., General Secretary State 
Association, made a stirring address. ‘‘The Kentucky State-Wide Visi- 
tation.’’? Dr. Joplin said that while four States: Kentucky, Colorado, 
Louisiana and Texas had observed State-Wide Visitations, Kentucky was 
the first to attempt such a tremendous undertaking. He stated that he 
was a pastor at the time it was observed under the direction of Mr. 
Durham, International Superintendent, who was then State Superintend- 
ent of Kentucky, and that he could speak of the great value of the work 
for the Church and Sunday-school. He said that the plan devised there 
for using the public school teachers in the great country districts was 
largely responsible for the splendid organization throughout the State. 

Mr. W. N. Wiggins, Dallas, Texas, General Secretary State Associa- 
tion, made the audience feel that all things are possible by his address: 
‘““The Texas State-Wide Visitation,’’ when he told how more than 
2,000,000 people were visited in that great State on a single afternoon. 
Mr. Wiggins stated that he had not realized the possibilities of this work 
until the last few years, and that it would be one of their most helpful 
departments. 

The audience was given opportunity at this point for questions under 
the subject: ‘‘What I Want to Know About Home Visitation,’’ and 
many took part in the Conference led by the State and Provincial Su- 
perintendents of Visitation, making it one of the most profitable periods 
of the sessions. 

Canada Has Successful Work 


Mr. William Hamilton, Toronto, Ont., chairman International Visita- 
tion Committee, chairman Ontario Executive Committee, made a pro- 
found impression in his address, ‘‘The Toronto Visitation.’? Mr. 
Hamilton is a clear and forceful speaker. He recently led the third 
visitation of Toronto, and much other work has been done in the 
Dominion. He read letters from pastors giving the splendid results 
of the work there. 

Prof. A. M. Locker, St. Paul, Minn., General Secretary State Associa- 
tion, gave a strong address, ‘‘The Minneapolis Visitation.’’ He re- 
ported much good accomplished and urged the most careful organization. 
He emphasized above all the interesting of the people so that they 
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would furnish a sufficient number of visitors and follow up the work. 
They plan special work in their country districts, 

Rey. Walter A. Snow, Fargo, N. Dak., General Secretary State As- 
sociation, gave a key to the problem in his address, ‘‘The Fargo 
Visitation,’’ when he said that the pasters must be thoroughly enlisted 
if the work is to be well followed up. He read several letters from 
pastors showing the suecess of the work, and in a powerful plea urged 
that wherever the work is undertaken all pastors be well informed 
and enlisted. 

Mr. E. K. Mohr, Chicago, International Superintendent Purity De- 
partment, gave a splendid address: ‘‘The Michigan Work—Visitation 
and Home.’’ He told of some wonderful results from the work in his 
State where Sunday-schools had been organized as a result, and entire 
communities changed. He emphasized especially the follow-up work, 
and gave many plans as to how the Home Department could assist in it. 

Mr. F. M. Barton, Cleveland, Ohio, Editor World Evangel, made one 
of the strongest addresses of the Conference: ‘‘The Responsibility of 
the Home in the School.’’ Every parent should get the full address. 
He showed that the responsibility of the home in the school is to teach 
the children the way of eternal life and to cooperate with the Sunday- 
school teacher in their instruction in the Bible and in their moral train- 
ing. 


Serves Every Department of the Sunday School 


Miss Grace W. Vandiver, Spartanburg, 8. C., Superintendent State 
Association, in her fine address: ‘‘What Visitation Did for Our Ele- 
mentary Work,’’ demonstrated how it was the systematic plan through 
which children of all ages from the baby for the Cradle Roll to the old- 
est in the Department, were reached and brought into their Sunday- 
schools. 

Mr. Charles B. Hall, Chicago, General Secretary Chicago and Cook 
County Association, gave a most interesting report of ‘‘What Visita- 
tion Did for a Boys’ Class.’’ He told of the many fine activities it 
furnished for good, and showed that such activities would hold both 
boys and girls in the Sunday-school during that age when many leave. 

Mr. R. M. Weaver, Corinth, Miss., President of the noted Corinth 
Bible Class, thrilled the audience with his strong address: ‘‘ What 
Visitation Did for the Corinth Adult Bible Class and the Entire City.’’ 
It was one of the best organized Sunday-school and Church towns 
of the country, yet they added a little more than ten per cent. of the en- 
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tire population to the Sunday-schools and churches in forty-six days, 
through Visitation and good work following. 

Mr. E. O. Sellers, Chicago, Moody Bible Institute, gave a splendid 
address: ‘‘What Visitation Did for Moody Church,’’ and he read a 
letter from Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., pastor of the church at the time 
of the Visitation, in which he said that it was the best general move- 
ment for the churches and Sunday-schools of Chicago for many a year. 

Prof. E. C. Knapp, Spokane, Wash., General Secretary State Asso- 
ciation, was most helpful in his address: ‘‘What Visitation is Doing 
for the Churches of a City.’? He had just been through the Visitation 
of Spokane, and the results were large in increased membership and 
larger activities on the part of the members. 

Mr. J. Shreve Durham, Chicago, International Superintendent Home 
Visitation, summed up the results of the three sessions-in an address: 
‘‘What the Convention and Conference Developed Concerning Visita- 
tion,’’ which is expressed in the deliverance of the International Visi- 
tation Committee: 

Home Visitation 

The work of this department is to enlist and organize the Sunday- 
school and Church forces for cooperation in a definite, permanent cam- 
paign to reach all of the people in their territory—requiring the most 
careful organization. 

Organization 

1. A permanent Visitation Department in all Sunday-school Asgso- 
ciations. (a) State or Provincial Superintendents and strong commit- 
tees. (b) County, City or Township Superintendents and strong com- 
mittees. 

2. A campaign of education concerning the value of Home Visita- 
tion. (a) Its inclusion as a subject for discussion in all conventions. 
(b) The Visitation of important centers as an object lesson. 

Every department of Sunday-school and Church work ean be best 
served through a Home Visitation Department. We cannot save the 
people unless we teach them, and we cannot teach them unless we reach 
them. Home Visitation reaches everybody everywhere when it is tho- 
roughly observed in the following ways: 


Operation 
1. A One-Day General Visitation of all homes in a city or county. 
(a) To extend a printed invitation from all Sunday-schools and churches. 
(b) To secure a record of the church preference of every individual. 
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2. A permanent Visitation Department in all Sunday-schools and 
churches. (a) To follow up the records of preferences for their organ- 
izations. (b) To cooperate in reaching those who have no church home 
or preference. 

The Visitation plan is the greatest missionary movement ever devised, 
and it is also a means of awakening an interest in the entire Sunday- 
school enterprise. Your Committee declare their adherence to the above, 
which is practically the policy under which the results of the triennium 
have been achieved; and with relation to the item regarding the conduct- 
ing of Visitations of important centers as an object lesson, they would 
recommend further that in States and Provinces in which a beginning 
has been made and workers have acquired the necessary experience, that 
course be followed as the best way of giving effect to a campaign of edu- 

cation. WILLIAM HAMILTON, Chairman. 
: J. SHREVE DURHAM, Superintendent. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


Carrie B. LEONARD, Epiror oF ‘‘THE Homs DEPARTMENT VISITOR’’ 
oF THE Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING HoUsE. 


It was some four years ago that our editor-in-chief, when setting out 
for a short vacation said, ‘‘I am going to study into the Home Depart- 
ment. Its possibilities have never been realized. It seems to me a 
sleeping giant. I must find how to awaken it.’’ We, at the office, knew 
that when Mr. Cook came home there’d be something doing along Home 
Department lines. 

Said he, ‘‘It’s perfectly clear. We have been running Home 
Departments just as we so long ran adult Bible classes—treating adults 
as if they were infants to be fed with a spoon. The Home Department 
needs just what the Bible classes needed, to be set to doing for itself, 
and there is no reason why it should not grow in numbers and efficiency 
just as the Bible classes have grown.’’ 

Then he prepared, and sent broadcast, a series of leaflets showing how 
New Movement plans can be adapted to the Home Department. Inter- 
national workers, state and county secretaries everywhere, heartily en- 
dorsed his plans, and urged them upon the local workers. Many new 
Home Departments have been organized according to these plans, and 
send us glowing reports of success. It has been slower work getting 
established Home Departments to change their methods. While we 
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all endorse the sentiment of the beloved Moody who said ‘‘It is better 
to set ten men to work, than to do the work of ten men,’’ yet some 
find it easier to do the work of ten than to arouse the ten to work, even 
when we know how much better it would be for them; and so we selfishly 
work along the line of least resistance. 

But, as already stated, faithful testings, under every variety of con- 
ditions, and in widely separated places, have abundantly proved that 
New Movement plans work in the Home Department just as well as 
in the Adult Bible classes, showing these departments to be abundantly 
able to care for themselves, financially, socially, and spiritually; also 
to be greatly helpful to other departments of the Sunday school, and 
potent factors in many lines of church work. 

While the Home Department is made up of those-who cannot (or 
will not) attend the sessions of the Sunday-school, not all of these 
are invalids or aged ones. Many of them are well able to attend 
meetings provided these be held at some time and place suited to their 
conditions. Most of them are active members of various social, literary, 
or philanthropic clubs. Recognizing this, you will see that a Home 
Department may and should be well able to care for itself. 

Applying New Movement plans overcomes most of the difficulties 
which pastors and superintendents declare to be in the way of organizing 
this department in their schools. They say ‘‘We can’t find a suitable 
person who will be superintendent. We can’t get visitors.’? The New 
Movement takes this burden off their hands. It will devolve upon the 
Home Department to elect its own superintendent—though the election 
may and should be confirmed by the school officers. It may even be 
found possible to ran a Home Department without the ‘‘indispensable’’ 
visitors. The work is carried on much after the fashion of literary and 
other clubs—by elected officers, and committees. 

After the whole body of Home Department members (enrolled by 
canvassing the church and community) has elected a superintendent, 
secretary, treasurer, and such other officers as it may find need of, these 
group the members into classes. It is customary to group them accord- 
ing to place of residence, as this renders neighborhood gatherings 
feasible. But if there is diversity in the age of the members they may 
be grouped according to age; or it sometimes proves wise to group 
young mothers into a class which shall become a sort of Mothers’ meet- 
ing; and men are best grouped according to tastes or occupations. 
There should be a elass of trolley men, of traveling men, of policemen, 
ete. 

After this division, each class meets and elects its own chairman, 
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who will perform the duties devolving upon the Visitor under the old 
plan, and may well bear that name. She will distribute supplies and 
oversee the work of committees. One who would not accept from Sunday- 
school superintendent or pastor the appointment as visitor ‘‘for life and 
good behavior,’’ will readily accept election to that office for a year, and 
rotation in office is as good here as elsewhere. Living things are always 
moving. There should be in each class a Membership Committee, a 
Social Committee, and as many others as needed to further plan for 
lesson study, superintend missionary work, visit the sick, ete. A New 
Movement Home Department will do much social work, like the New 
Movement Bible Class and since it touches the- home even more closely 
will do more toward uplifting and purifying the social life of the 
whole community. 

In conclusion I would urge upon all Home Department workers the 
cultivation of an esprit de corps in our Department. The Home Depart- 
ment button should be more in evidence, We see the red and white 
A. B. C. button everywhere; the Home Department button, purple and 
white, is just as pretty, just as conspicuous and as inconspicuous, and is 
just as appropriate for lady’s dress or man’s coat lapel. Its purple of 
sacrifice, and its white of purity, should keep ever in mind our high pur- 
pose, through the self-sacrificing spirit of the Christ to preserve purity of 
heart and of homes—not only for ourselves, but for others. 


HOME DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES 
REPORTED BY Miss CuARA L. Loomis, Utica, N. Y. 


Large and enthusiastic conferences were held at the Wesley Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Wednesday morning and afternoon, June 21, and 
on Tuesday morning, June 27. For want of space these conferences are 
reported together and from each address is given but a few extracts. 

Mr. Philip E. Howard, of Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Pa., 
spoke on ‘‘Should not our Seminaries, Colleges and Normal Institutes 
Train our Home Class Visitors as well as Teachers?’’ 

He advocated that the seminaries and colleges under the domination of 
the church should not only teach the trained teachers, but should extend 
their scope so as to include the Home Class Visitor, who did the greater 
part of the work by calling upon their friends and acquaintances. 

Dr. John T. McFarland was requested to say a few words. 

He said in part: ‘‘We as Home Department workers are to deal 
with the home. The home in all its interests; not simply with a few 
people in the home, but with all the members of the home, the home life, 
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the home life relative to the church life. If this Home Department is 
started rightly and developed normally, it will surely add new interest 
to the school. The Sunday-school is becoming more and more an educa- 
tional institution; there should be a training of the parents as well as 
of the child; indeed you cannot get training of the children without first 
training the parents; in order to train the parents we should have to 
begin generations back. I think one of the most significant movements 
in the Sunday-school world today, and if you discern the signs of the 
times I am sure you will agree with me, is the organization of the 
parents’ class.’’ 

Dr. H. M. Hamill spoke on ‘*Wanted: Better Home Department 
Quarterlies and Denominational Supervision in the Field.’’ 

He said in part: ‘‘The first thing is to take care that the Home 
Department is not a make-shift; the quarterly should command respect ; 
it ought to be fair to look upon; it should appeal in the way of art; 
I want it to be as bright or brighter than anything that is issued in 
the line of Sunday-school literature, for it goes into the home, and I 
want it to be commendable as a matter of art. JI should make the 
quarterly attractive; I should have editorials written by the great 
leaders of the church; I should have these printed in an attractive 
way, broken up into paragraphs, easy to read; I should have the quar- 
terly filled with crisp, bright, tangent things. I would suggest that the 
Home Department quarterly contain readings for the family altar, and 
family readings for the day, and then below each reading a little prayer. 
I think also there should be an attractive little story for every paper.’’ 

Rey. A. L. Phillips, D. D., spoke on ‘‘The Home Department Quarterly 
and Family Religion.’’ 

He said in part: ‘‘I believe that we are not getting out of our Depart- 
ment work all that we might. The present members of the Home De- 
partment perhaps consist of one member in the family, such as the 
mother; we have not had much to do with the rest of the family, so we 
want to think this afternoon about the carrying of this movement into 
the family life. Can we not find a way for making the Home Department 
tell in the home life? TI have taken the Home Department quarterly 
into the family prayers. By using these Home Department daily read- 
ings it has kept us in touch with the lesson.’’ 

Mrs, Phebe A. Curtiss, Ohio State Home Department and Cradle Roll 
Superintendent, spoke on ‘‘ Lengthening the Cords.’ 

‘“There is a verse of Seripture to which I wish to call your attention. 
You will find it in Isaiah, ‘Enlarge the place of thy tent, spare not, 
but lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.’ We are constantly 
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enlarging the place of our tents, and the houses that we live in. Our 
hearts are very tender as we think of how much self-sacrifice there is 
put into the work, but it is to the latter part of the verse that I want 
to call your attention. I believe this applies to the two departments of 
work, Cradle Roll and Home Department, the lengthening of the cords, 
until they extend into every home. We have two classes; on the one 
hand those who are too young to be in the school; on the other end of 
the line there is another set of people, who have grown too old, or sick, 
or too something else to be in the Sunday-school. I believe today there 
is no more important work in our schools than this Home Department 
work. It should be given more prominence by pastors, superintendents 
and teachers. Whenever there is a special service the Home Depart- 
ment should be present; the whole school should understand about the 
Home Department. It is a department that belongs to the school in its 
entirety. It is vitally connected with the Cradle Roll, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Cradle Roll and the Superintendent of the Home Depart- 
ment should work hand in hand, heart to heart and life to life. Hach 
should endeavor to get members for the other.’’ 

Rey. John T. Faris spoke on ‘‘ Learning Lessons from Home Depart- 
ment Students.’’ He said in part: 

‘*Strange as it may seem, there are some people who insist that they 
do.not see the need for the Home Department. 

**Let me tell briefly several incidents that have made me more en- 
thusiastic than ever in urging the Home Department on schools. 

‘©A teacher in a Philadelphia school was troubled because one of her 
little pupils seldom knew the lesson. In vain she endeavored to secure 
the codperation of the mother. But one day the little girl surprised the 
teacher by answering promptly and correctly every question put to her. 
‘Mamma, has joined the Home Department, so she teaches me the lesson 
now,’ she explained. 

‘¢There is an invalid in Philadelphia who has been a sufferer from 
curvature of the spine for twenty-two years. She is unable to leave her 
bed, but she has a Sunday-school class of forty-four members, just the 
same. Most of them are invalids like herself. They live in all parts 
of the world. She has never seen them, but she sends the Quarterly 
regularly and receives reports from them which tell of the joy in study- 
ing the Sunday-school lessons. The extent of her own joy can be 
imagined. 

‘‘*Not long ago, in the home of a Department visitor, I was told how, 
in fear and trembling, she had asked her cook to become a member. 
The cook accepted the invitation. Soon she was as interested as her 
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mistress. ‘I like the Quarterly so much,’ she said one day, ‘especially 
the simple parts.’ I determined to try to profit by those words. 

‘¢ Another lesson came when I was depressed because things were not 
going just to suit me. I needed a rebuke. The mail brought it in the 
shape of a letter from a reader of the Quarterly who said she had been 
confined to her wheeled chair for twenty years. Her loved ones were 
all dead. She lived in one room. She was dependent on charity. Yet 
she was happy and she gave the reason: ‘The Lord is my Teacher, and 
we hold sweet converse together.’ 

‘¢Take another instance. Years ago a young couple began house- 
keeping in Philadelphia. As a matter of course they had family pray- 
ers. They invited their two servants to take part with them. Those 
servants sniffed at first, but the consistent lives of the husband and 
wife silenced them. One morning after prayers they said, ‘We want 
to become Christians like you.’ Soon they became members of the 
church to which the young couple belonged. That is one chapter of 
the story. The second chapter began when a San Francisco business 
man was a guest in the house over Sunday. Several months later a 
letter came from San Francisco to the Eastern home, bearing a mes- 
sage something like this: ‘TI have never been a Christian man. I made 
fun of Christians. It seemed to me they were a lot of hypocrites. Then 
I came into your home for an afternoon and a night. I went away 
again but I could not forget what I had seen and heard. I told my 
wife about it. To make a long story short, we both united with the 
church Jast Sunday, and there is now a family altar in our home.’’ 

Miss Clara LL. Loomis, President Home Department Union, Utica, 
N. Y., spoke on ‘‘City, County and Village Home Department Unions 
As Organized and Conducted In New York State With Permanent Visi- 
tation of Parish, Town and County By Home Class Visitors Connected 
With Local Churches. She said in part: 

‘‘Given a number of classes in different churches in the same city or 
town, who unite for mutual work and advancement, you then have a 
Home Department Union in city, town or parish. 

‘*T like the good, old English word ‘Parish.’ It suggests a nearness, 
a neighborliness, a fellowship, a mutual feeling, springing from one 
center, the church, On the formation of a Union in city, town or parish, 
the needed officers are elected to preside over, and properly conduct the 
affairs of the Union. Such a Union is composed of officers and visitors 
from the different classes, and affords an opportunity for the assembling 
together of the workers of all the classes, at stated times, for mutual 
study, social recreation, and the devising of ways and means for the 
betterment and advancement of the work. 
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‘*Tf there are ten or fifteen schools in a town then there are as many 
Superintendents, leaders and workers in the town organization, all hav- 
ing knowledge of their own school. This is the kind of workers re- 
quired to institute and keep alive a town, or city Home Department 
Union. 

““The Town or City Union can encourage and stimulate the work; it 
can foster local pride. At its meetings it can increase the interest by 
setting apart a period for the discussion of the subject. 

The county organization is composed of the Superintendents, officers, 
and the visitors of the several departments of the different towns of 
the county, who may assemble at a stated place at least once a year. 
The purpose of this assembly is to take into consideration, devise ways 
and means for a broader, general, county-wide advanced work. The 
officers of such a Union are, President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The rural Sunday-school is obliged to do its work by methods different 
from those of the city; conveniences are limited, grading is not so easily 
introduced, and teachers must do this work without the aids enjoyed by 
those of the well-equipped city schools. All of this is not without some 
good, the teacher and the scholar are brought nearer together, the work- 
ers are more anxious to do with limited means and ways all that can be 
done, and in the small school nearly everybody knows everybody else, 
young and old; they know where they live; they know every member 
of each family in their school. This is an advantage, and creates a 
common interest, a mutual good will. The Superintendent of the school 
should know every scholar, and to some extent the home life of every 
member in the family, and this makes it possible for the Town Asso- 
ciation to be equally well informed. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


————_—— 


Rev. WM. A. Brown, SUPERINTENDENT. 
COMMITTEE 1911-1914. 
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REPORT OF MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT 
Rev. Wm. A. Brown, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Modern Missionary Awakening. 

The passing generation has registered so large an advance in mission- 
ary interest and activity, that today we are living in the greatest mis- 
sionary age the Church has ever known. Not since the morning of the 
Resurrection and the lifetime of the Apostles has there been so strong a 
desire to carry the Gospel to the uttermost part of the earth. Upon us 
has literally come another ‘‘fullness of time.’’ And had we eyes to 
see we might easily discern these very days to be big with promise of 
the missionary hope for the speedy evangelization of the world. For the 
battle line of our Lord’s surely conquering army of peace and good will 
is farther flung today than ever before. An innumerable company, un- 
countable, confess faith in the Son of God and believe in the Saviour of 
the World. The name of Jesus—that name ‘‘which charms our fears 
and bids our sorrows cease’’—the name of Jesus is fast coming to be 
the sweetest word in all the myriad tongues of men. 

Many factors enter into making this present age an unparalleled mis- 
sionary opportunity. There is, first of all, the fact that the world itself 
is so well known and now lies open to the largest possible freedom of 
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travel. Intrepid souls have sailed every sea and surveyed all the conti- 
nents. The last dwelling place of the most remote citizen of the globe 
has been found. And through modern means of transportation and com- 
munication, all the people on our planet are now accessible to the Gospel 
story. The past century has made of the entire world one vast neighbor- 
hood, and some day the dissemination of the Truth as it is in Jesus, will 
make of all mankind a Christian brotherhood—an all-embracing empire 
of love. 

Then, too, missionary successes single out the present age as one of 
real opportuneness. One short generation ago, the first Christian convert 
was baptized in Uganda: today Uganda is nearly a Christian nation. A 
few years ago Korea was a hermit kingdom, tightly sealed against every 
influence of the Gospel: today a Korean Christian community of a hun- 
dred thousand is asking God for the conversion of a million souls. Our 
generation has seen as many souls baptized in one day as were baptized 
on the day of the first Pentecost. And not long since there passed into 
the more radiant presence of his Master, the soul of him who saw the 
stacked bones of a cannibalistic feast, and yet who lived to see the day 
when these Christianized cannibals partook of the Lord’s Supper. The 
record of such marvelous work is the Acts of the Apostles lived over 
again. 

However, by far the greatest heritage from the modern missionary en- 
terprise, is the mastery of the languages of men. It is almost past belief 
that today the story of the redemptional love in Christ Jesus has been 
translated into the tongues of all but a few fractions of millions of the 
children of men. And the truth that is to make all men free, is now 
proclaimed in thirty times as many languages as were spoken on the day 
of Pentecost. Many noble foundations have been laid by the apostles and 
prophets of the divine enterprise of Christian missions. Growing Chris- 
tian communities witness the faithful planting of that seed whose har- 
vesting shall make glad the angels of God. Established hospitals which 
bear the sufferings of many, printing presses whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, Christian churches and educational opportunities 
as free as the air in a multitude of heathen lands are saying, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, may come.’’ And they are coming—coming faster than in any other 
age, not excepting the early days of the Christian church. And, too, the 
missionary enterprise itself is becoming more Christian every day, as the 
beautiful spirit of charity and codperation is winning an ever widening 
sway over the minds and hearts of men. 

And the present is an age of almost missionary enthusiasm in the 
Church at home. Missions have so far captured the imagination of our 
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youth that the largest gathering of students on the American continent 
is the convention of the Student Volunteers for Foreign Missions. And 
the men of Christendom—no less devoted than the rest, but lacking leader- 
ship—have lately undertaken their full share of responsibility in obedi- 
ence to the Master’s final command. Few greater sights have ever glad- 
dened the eyes of the oft weary watcher on the walls of Zion than to see 
the hosts of men assemble to plan the Christian conquest of the conti- 
nents. The field campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement will 
long remain one of the most inspiring events in recent church history, 
and prophetic of what will be when the Church is thoroughly militant 
and missionary. While the successful Woman’s Jubilee—commemorating 
fifty years of beautiful ministry on the part of Western woman in Eastern 
lands—is of unusual missionary significance, as well as a tribute to the 
organizing ability of the consecrated women so well trained in missionary 
leadership. That during the past few years several million copies of mis- 
sionary books have been sold, is an evidence of the depth and the genuine- 
ness of the present missionary awakening. And lately the effectiveness of 
large missionary. expositions has been successfully demonstrated by the 
‘*Orient in London’’ and a similar striking presentation of the ‘‘ World 
in Boston.’’ Then, too, it is not to be lost sight of that the recent 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Washington was a great mission- 
ary gathering. And we may well believe, with the best informed, that 
the World’s Missionary Conference last year in Edinburgh marked the 
beginning of a new era in the missionary enterprise. 


Missions in the Sunday School. 

Into a needy world so full of promise for evangelization and into a 
Church finally awakening to its supreme missionary obligation, comes the 
modern Sunday School, gathering in its vast membership the most re- 
sponsive ages in life and holding in its possibilities the key to the mis- 
sionary situation. The place of the Sunday School in the missionary en- 
terprise is in every way strategic. For in the Sunday School there is 
room for every one. It has been said, ‘‘ Missions is a man’s job.’’ If 
by that it is meant that men share with all others in the missionary re- 
sponsibility, it is altogether true. But in reality missions is everybody’s 
job. And it has been said, ‘‘This is the only generation we can reach.’’ 
How true it is that in an evangelistic sense, we alone can reach the 
generation now living. But in the methods of the Sunday School and 
in the plan of reaching the childhood of the race, we shall reach not 


only this present generation but shall also preémpt all coming generations 
to the end of time. 
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So then the missionary organization in the Sunday School is providen- 
tial. Yet the Missionary Department of the International Sunday School 
Association is rather an opportunity than an achievement. But like every- 
thing missionary, the prospects are as bright as the promises of God. 
During the larger part of the last triennium the work was ably eared for 
by the nine members composing the Missionary Department, of which Mr. 
George G. Wallace of Omaha, Nebraska, is the Chairman. The mission- 
ary literature was prepared by members of the Department. Leaflet No. 
1, ‘‘How to Develop Missionary Spirit and Activity in the Sunday 
School,’’? and ‘‘Round Table Leaflet No. 15’’ were prepared by Rev. 
A. L. Phillips, D. D. Leaflet No. 2, ‘‘ Missionary Books for Sunday 
Schools,’’ was prepared by Mr. Delavan L. Pierson. An edition of the 
booklet, ‘‘ Missionary Education in the Sunday School,’’ was also issued 
during the triennium. 

I became the Missionary Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Association on the first day of February, 1910, coming to this 
most gracious privilege of service from the office of the Western Field 
Secretary of the Young People’s Missionary Movement. Practically four 
of my first six months with the International Association were devoted to 
fulfilling a large number of important engagements entered into while 
Secretary of the Movement, Mr. Warren and Mr. Lawrance saying they 
did not wish me to begin keeping faith with the International by break- 
ing faith with anybody else. During the sixteen months, eighty-four visits 
have been made into twenty-nine States and Provinces. Conferences, 
conventions and rallies were attended in one hundred and sixty towns and 
cities. Nine hundred and twenty-nine addresses were delivered. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty-three conferences and interviews were had with various 
committees and officials. During this time forty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles were covered, and twenty-four thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars was raised for the support of local 
work. 

Missionary Organization. 

There must be efficient organization if we are to secure such supervi- 
sion of the missionary campaign in the Sunday School as will yield the 
largest returns. The progress in missionary organization is seen in the 
following encouraging facts: 

Three years ago there was one State Missionary Superintendent in the 
entire International field; at the time of this Convention all but sixteen 
of the State and Provincial Associations have appointed Missionary 
Superintendents. 

Texas added another to her galaxy of brilliant stars by being the first 
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State Association to appoint a Missionary Superintendent. Kansas is 
the first State Association to place a Missionary Superintendent in the 
field for full time, oné-half of the total budget for this new Department 
being provided by Mr. A. A. Hyde of Wichita. 

There are three banner Associations with a Missionary Superintendent 
in every county: Alberta, Delaware and Ohio. 

Of County Missionary Superintendents, Texas has the largest number: 
one hundred and two. Ohio ranks second with eighty-eight. JIlinois 
ranks third with eighty-seven. Kansas ranks fourth with seventy-three. 

Among the County Associations the most effective missionary organiza- 
tion is in Michigan, with a county in Kansas a close second, and a county 
in Ohio ranking third. 

Of Township or District Missionary Superintendents, Chicago, through 
the Cook County Association, has the largest number. Of Sunday Schools 
with Missionary Committees, Detroit, through the Wayne County Associa- 
tion, reports the highest percentage. 

But the greater value of the Missionary Department is largely inde- 
pendent of the actual working of the Department itself. For the mere 
fact of the International Sunday School Association having created such 
a department, has been of inestimable value to the ever enlarging mis- 
sionary campaign. Missions is now no longer incidental to the Sunday 
School world, but integral to the entire system. And no succeeding gen- 
eration trained in the Sunday School can regard Missions as an elective. 

The aim of the Missionary Department of the International Sunday 
School Association is to forward the Christianization of America and 
to hasten the Evangelization of the World. The plan of organization in 
the Department calls for the appointment of a Missionary Superintendent 
in each State or Provincial Association. Through the codperation of these 
State or Provincial officials a Missionary Superintendent is to be ap- 
pointed in every County or Parish Association. Where the organized work 
is sufficiently developed into Township or District Associations, there, 
also, Missionary Superintendents are to be appointed. The plan of or- 
ganization further provides, through the work of the County or Township 
Missionary Superintendent, for the appointment of a Missionary Com- 
mittee in every Sunday School. The Missionary Committee in the local 
school is to be large enough to be efficient, and thoroughly representative 
of all departments and every grade in the school, such Committee to 
work always in harmony with the Denominational plans. 


Missions in the Sunday School is largely aided by the present effective 
plans for the Organized Classes. In the Intermediate and Senior De- 
partments one of the two Committees necessary to effect an organization 
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and to receive a charter is a Missionary Committee. And in the Adult 
Bible Class, provision is made for Missions in the organization of the De- 
votional and Missionary Committee, while the Six-Point Standard of 
Service for the Adult Bible Class is almost altogether Missionary. In 
thus writing Missions in the very life of the Organized Classes, the In- 
ternational Association makes possible the farthest-reaching campaign yet 
waged in behalf of the redemption of all lands. And of even greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that a course in missions is now required of all Ad- 
vanced students in Teacher Training. This is a most hopeful sign, for 
the world will be evangelized in that generation when the Christian teach- 
ers of its youth determine that it shall be done. 


International Missionary Standard. 


The International Missionary Standard for the Local School, in sub- 
stantial agreement with all denominational agencies, provides for the fol- 
lowing five points as places for supreme emphasis: 

(1) Adequate Missionary Instruction. The Missionary educational 
campaign in every Sunday School should be comprehensive enough to 
reach all ages and continuous enough to produce lasting impressions. It 
is a law of our being that we cannot be interested in that of which we 
know absolutely nothing. Interest in missions will be commensurate with 
our knowledge of and attitude toward the enterprise which lies closest 
to the heart of the Master. Material for Missionary instruction is now 
abundant and of splendid educational value. For in Missions we see 
God at work in the world right now, and the victories of the Cross and the 
transforming power of the Gospel are the most effective apologetics for 
the divine origin of Christianity. To withhold a knowledge of missions 
from the growing youth of Christendom is to do them an irreparable 
injury. 

(2) Definite Missionary Prayer. How true it is that everything vital 
in all Christian enterprise hinges on prayer. The vision of the expand- 
ing Kingdom of God has always come to men on their knees. Yet in 
our day of strenuous activity we are learning most everything except to 
pray; and prayer has almost come to be a ‘‘ forgotten secret of the 
Christian church.’’ Prayer is vital to genuine Christian living. No life 
can be sustained by activity alone. And much of the unreality of the 
spiritual is due to a lack of prayer, for spiritual reality and even God 
himself soon fades out of the life of the man who does not pray. There 
is, then, a large place for such instruction in prayer as shall discover for 
the members of the Sunday School the paths which lead to power and to 
peace through the mighty ministry of intercession. 
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(3) Systematic Missionary Giving. Giving, to be thoroughly Chris- 
tian, should be systematic, proportionate, progressive, perspective. This 
teaching should be a definite part of the regular instruction in the Sun- 
day School. Children should early be told all the uses to which their 
offerings are devoted. For the youth and the adult there ought to be 
careful and prayerful instruction in the privileges of Christian steward- 
ship. And because of the great educational value in giving itself, large 
opportunities should be provided for the missionary offerings of the Sun- 
day School, with the final attainment of a weekly pledged offering from 
every scholar. We cannot too often remind ourselves that they who are 
pressing most earnestly the solicitation of funds from the growing gen- 
erations are, by that, making a great contribution to genuine Christian 
character. 

(4) Practical Missionary Activities. It is altogether true that we 
ever learn to do by doing. And most folks find themselves in seeking to 
find others. Therefore, to keep the missionary motive bright and to make 
permanent the developing missionary impression, an abundant provision 
must be made for the enlistment of all in special forms of practical mis- 
sionary service. It is thus through missionary activity that we are to 
save the missionary passion from becoming a mere pastime. Cumulating 
opportunities on every hand call to immediate action for the welfare of 
men and the saving of society. Our youth, especially, need such train- 
ing in missionary service. And this always carries with it great reward. 
For however much we may do for another, we really do far less for them 
than the doing of it does for us in the development of Christian char- 
acter and the cultivation of Christian graces. In so binding the Sunday 
Schools into an aggressive force, is provided the mightiest home mission- 
ary agency on our continent. 

(5) Enlisting Missionary Recruits. For this is needed such spiritual 
discernment as will enable the Sunday School teacher to note the deep- 
ening missionary desire on the part of the pupil, and to aid into bringing 
to fruition the high forming purpose to devote the life to the extension 
of the Master’s Kingdom. No Christian youth living in a deeply re- 
ligious atmosphere goes out of the teen age without facing seriously the 
question of the ministry or missionary service. And what will it mean 
for the saving of the world when our ‘‘youth, numerous and fresh as the 
morning dew, shall go forth to fight God’s battles! ’’ 

To make effective such a missionary standard in any Sunday School 
might well claim the loving interest and the hearty devotion of the most 
capable leader in the entire membership. For it is a far-reaching pro- 
gram worthy of our best. Many schools have already attained the full 
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stature of this standard. And there yet remains for such schools the 
greater obligation of aiding others, less devoted, to likewise enter into the 
blessing and the privilege of Christian missions. Through this codperative 
effort the next three years should see an effective missionary organiza- 
tion in all the sixty-five Associations of the International field; an active 
missionary superintendent in at least four thousand counties and town- 
ships; strong missionary committees in no fewer than fifty thousand 
Sunday Schools, with five hundred thousand people planning, praying, 
giving, working for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ among men. 

The winning of the world is so great a task that after all that has 
been done we are now really just at the beginning of the missionary en- 
terprise. Yet I thank God for a vast missionary task—a task so large 
that none of us is able to do it all alone. For it is only as we work to- 
gether that we can at all hope to make disciples of all the nations. Still, 
by this very working together in the missionary enterprise, we may enter 
into that larger Christian brotherhood where we shall have fellowship 
one with another; and we, now of the many names, shall love best of all 
and be supremely devoted to the one Name, which is above every name. 
And when once this is true of all believers, as it is now true of some, we 
shall pass on swiftly to the coronation, and there will dawn upon the 
world the larger hope for the coming of that day when ‘‘the kingdoms 
of this world are become the Kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ; 
and He shall reign forever and ever.’’ Then 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.’’ 


MISSIONS: THE MESSAGE 


Mr. Ropert M. HopPpKINs, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Our own home land is a great mission field, with its tremendous 
frontier and pioneer problems, its congested centers, its city slums, its 
dying country churches in the central states, and the incoming hordes 
a million strong, every year. The message that this field needs is the 
same message which Paul gave to the church in Corinth; it is not the 
excellency of speech, not the oratory of either religious or political 
orators, not alone wisdom, but the cross of Jesus Christ. As Paul was 
determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, so 
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we in our message to all the millions of this land need to hold up the 
power of God as exemplified in Christ Jesus.. 

These incoming millions make America the greatest foreign mission 
field in all the world. They come to us for the Gospel; we need to give 
it to them, not alone by the foolishness of preaching but in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, not alone by persuasive eloquence but by the 
life of honesty and justice which we live among them. It is almost an 
insult to attempt to evangelize people with whom we are not living 
fairly in every day life. The lady with a Polish maid in her home, the 
farmer with a Swedish lad on his farm, the school-teacher with the 
Slavic pupil, and the business man in the bootblack shop have the 
opportunity to demonstrate the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Rey. Henry J. Coxer, D. D., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Christianization of North America is the mightiest challenge ever 
flung in the face of the Church of Jesus Christ. Supposedly Christian 
and church-going, we have been congratulating ourselves upon that 
assurance without foundation. When we know that twenty millions at 
most attend church regularly and another twenty millions irregularly, 
we yet have fifty millions who never darken a church door. When the 
population is increasing every decade as ten is to eighty and ‘our church 
membership as three is to one hundred; we cannot brag much about our 
religious progress; and when three out of every four of our population 
are outside the pale of any church, our boast becomes more apparent. 

We are not even wholly evangelized. Many people coming to us and 
even born in our midst have not evangelical teaching even in its most 
rudimentary form. ‘‘Do you know who Jesus Christ is, my boy?’’ 
asked a lady of a street waif. ‘‘No, marm,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Do you 
know who God is?’’ ‘‘Yes, marm, it is to Him we say a few words 
before we bunk so He won’t hurt us while we are asleep.’’ 

Then, too, our covetousness is an evidence of our lack of the Spirit of 
Christ. Sweat shops, child labor, combinations of capital on the one 
hand and of labor on the other, graft and corruption in high places 
and in low, with lust and corruption in city life, so that it is estimated 
almost two billions of dollars are spent for liquor and licentiousness in 
our nation every year with the consent of city governments—all this 
and more indicate how even with our God-protected and providential 
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beginning and eventual history proclaiming us moral and Christian in 
the general trend of our nation’s life, we today are not Christianized. 

But what if we were! America Christ’s! With her wisdom, her 
resource, her manhood and womanhood, her political freedom, her skill, 
her money! What, Oh, what would result to the evangelization of the 
world? Who would be slow to guess? But shall we not agree that 
so-called Christian nations are responsible for the tardiness with which 
the Gospel makes its way in foreign lands? Are we not preventing the 
Christianization or even the evangelization of the world by our own sin, 
our selfish attitude toward each other and our exclusiveness toward the 
stranger and the foreigner? : 


HOME MISSIONS IN RELATION TO OUR WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Rey. W. 8. Hott, D. D., Portuanp, Orz. 


World responsibilities are largely dependent upon our world relations. 
They grow out of the variety of factors entering into nations of large 
areas. One of the best things I ever heard of the relation of the 
North American continent to the rest of the world was in Shanghai, 
China. The Americans got together on the Fourth of July, and they 
invited other nationalities. The United States consul from Chinkiang 
was invited to give the oration. He was six feet tall, well trained in 
American life, a lawyer by profession and an orator by opportunity. 
He opened with this sentence: ‘‘The United States, bounded on the 
North by the Aurora Borealis, on the South by the equinoxes, on the 
East by the rising sun, and on the West by the day of judgment.’’ 
That was a plain statement of the world relations that belong to the 
United States in this day. Out yonder in that mighty North there 
gleams through the long winter only the light of the Aurora Borealis. 
Down South there is under the equator a place for the American flag, 
the only place where the equinoxes are always prevalent; and from the 
Old Country a million people a year come to find homes in this land. 
On the western horizon, across the Pacific, in the old Orient, there sits 
waiting for us the day of judgment for the North American continent 
unless we are true to our national principles. 

There is another historical feature of it. When we were young we 
went to the district schools and studied geography and we learned some 
remarkable facts. We learned that in the other hemisphere there was a 
body of water called the Mediterranean Sea, and when we got a smat- 
tering of Latin we found that medi meant middle and terra earth, and 
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it meant that the sea was in the middle of the earth; and across that sea 
men went in boats with oars, when the wind did not serve, to carry the 
commerce of the known world. About the middle of the Christian era 
a Roman discovered on the banks of the Thames a place called London; 
and across the Atlantic ocean there sailed one day some people, and 
they planted on the Hudson river New Amsterdam, and on another river 
Philadelphia, and on a bay a place called Boston, and down south 
Charleston; and in the centuries that followed London became the 
metropolis of the world with New York a close second, and across that 
larger ocean in ships came the ecommerce and the civilization of the 
known world. About 1849 men sailed across this continent in prairie- 
schooners drawn by cattle. They landed on the Pacifie coast. Out 
yonder is the biggest ocean of the world, and over there is the oldest 
civilization of the world, and the commerce of the werld that crossed 
the Mediterranean in triremes and that crossed the Atlantic in mighty 
ships is going to cross the Pacific in ships so big that you cannot float 
them on any other body of water. 

These world relations put upon us responsibilities that we are bound 
to meet. Do you suppose that it just happened that Liberty Enlightening 
the World was planted on the Atlantic coast, and that just out yonder 
was planted the cross? No, it was fore-ordained of God. The man who 
goes to Europe comes back and says that we are Americanizing Eurupe. 
The European comes here, he sails past the statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World and he gets an impression and he carries it back, a right im- 
pression when we touch him in the right way and a false one when we 
touch him in the wrong way. It is truer on the other side of the Pacific. 
While fewer people come, still they do get impressions. Our relations to 
Japan and to Korea and to the Chinese Empire and to India are going 
to affect our responsibility for that part of the world. 

I believe these things are to be met through the home missions of the 
church. We must change our estimate of home missionaries. Home 
missions are the statesmanship of the church for the safety of the home 
land and for the help of the world. 

In Korea, in the great city of Pyeng-yang, is a hospital with a 
Christian man and a trained nurse in charge. That is the direct result 
of home missions. A home mission board planted a little church on the 
banks of the Willamette river, depending on eastern money to pay the 
pastor. Into that church were brought a woman and her husband; God 
prospered him, and his wealth was put at her disposal, and she planted 
a hospital in Korea. The son of an elder in the same church gave him- 
self as the doctor, and a young woman gave herself as the nurse. 
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‘““MINING CAMPS AND CATTLE RANGES ’”’ 
Rey. J. V. Mituiean, D. D., Porruanp, OrEGon. 


Home Missions and the Sunday-school. But I am not a Home Mis- 
sionary; I go you one better, I am a Sunday-school Missionary; my 
address is a leaf from my own note book. Here is my story from the 
old gold camp, with a few miners and their families, surrounded by some 
dry farms, and beyond them lies the irrigated valley, altogether, about 
two hundred people as destitute of Gospel privileges, as if in the heart 
of Africa. Here the Sunday-school is formed and fostered until in con- 
nection with two other somewhat similar centers a Home Missionary finds 
a field calling for his earnest labor. I have preached more than once to 
young men and women who had never before heard a sermon or been in 
a religious service. When a friend of mine drove to a mountain home, 
the father told his daughter, about 18 years of age, that the preacher 
was coming. She said, ‘‘ What is a preacher?’’ Until that day she had 
never seen a minister of the Gospel. When a young lady friend went 
into one of the isolated valleys to teach school, she began to plan for 
a Christmas exercise, and was surprised to have the oldest pupil ask, 
*¢What is Christmas?’’ She had never heard of Christmas nor of the 
Christ. My plea is in behalf of these isolated people. 

One of the boys died and they brought his body in for burial, asking 
for a service, and as we went out to the cemetery in the sage brush on 
the hillside, his friend said, ‘‘He was the best man on the range. He 
read his Bible every day.’’ Even the most profane and indifferent man 
recognizes the fact that the man who reads his Bible every day is a 
better man for that. 

The aim of our Sunday-school missionary work is (1) to place a 
Sunday-school within reach of every individual; (2) to make the Sunday- 
school session so interesting no child will be willing to miss a single 
session; (3) to make it so instructive and helpful that no adult can 


afford to be absent 


MISSIONARY WORK IN THE LOGGING CAMPS 
Rey. F. E. Hieerns, D. D., Bemipg1, MINN. 

I commenced the work while in charge of a small missionary field in 
Barnum in the spring of 1895. I nad gone with some friends to the 
Kettle river to see the ‘‘drive’’—men floating down the stream the 
logs that had been cut the winter before. Much to my surprise, after 
the evening meal, as we sat around the fire on the bank of the river, 
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several of the men asked me to preach to them. After some hesitancy 
I decided to do the best I could. So, taking a big log for my platform, 
the men gathered near, we sang songs, offered prayer, read the Scriptures, 
and I gave the men a gospel talk. 

I will never forget that first meeting, as I talked to those men of home 
and mother and of better days. Many of them told me how they had 
been in the woods all winter long, year after year; how some of them 
had even remained over the period from the time the winter camp broke 
until the ‘‘drive’’?’ commenced; how they had been on the ‘‘drive’’ 
about thirty days, and that it would be thirty days longer before they 
would reach civilization. They said if I would come out again and hold 
another meeting it would do them so much good. So that spring, during 
the week, I would go over the trail to that part of the river where the 
men were working. I always found the men ready to give me a hearty 
welcome. That summer, when the men came to Barnum, where many of 
them made their headquarters, I was much pleased to find them ready to 
attend my church. My congregation was doubled in numbers—proving 
that my visits on the ‘‘drive’’ were not a failure. 

The following fall, when the men commenced going to the winter 
camps, I received many invitations to come and preach for them. I 
found the logging camps even a better place to hold gospel meetings 
than on the ‘‘drive.’’ Here the men are away from civilization for 
months. They spend the long winter evenings in the bunk house with 
but little to occupy their minds. I found that few, if any of them, had 
even a paper to read. A letter was a luxury; and, as many of these men 
are wanderers, they seldom hear from loved ones—if they have such. 
I soon saw that it was possible to get their confidence, and soon many 
of them were telling me the little secrets of their lives. 

At the close of my first winter’s work the men remembered me with 
a liberal collection, and as I visited one of their number that spring in 
the hospital in the closing hours of his life, he begged me to continue 
my work among the men. I made a study of the conditions of our 
men in the forest and was amazed to find there were thousands of men 
every winter, not only in Minnesota, but also in northern Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan, and even larger numbers in the West. It is a 
conservative estimate to say there are over 30,000 men working in Minne- 
sota, living in logging camps; not less than 10,000 in northern Wiscon- 
sin; and as many, if not more, in northern Michigan; in western Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and California there are not less than 
20,000, and in most of these states at least 50,000 men living in the 
woods, and in all of my travels I have not found a missionary or a 
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religious society doing a regularly organized missionary work among 
this great army of men. For over forty years these men have been 
going up our rivers to spend the winter, and while they have seldom 
seen the face or heard the voice of the missionary, they have all these 
years been left to the mercy of the saloon, brothel and gambling hell; 
and the saddest part of it all is—conditions have grown worse instead 
of better. 

During the last fifteen years there have been many more men in the 
woods than formerly. The old-time lumber jack is fast passing away 
and in his place we have an army of mere boys from our farms, who 
come to the woods for a few months to earn a winter ‘‘stake,’’ little 
realizing the many temptations that are put in their way. The old- 
timer went far away up the river where he remained all winter, away 
from civilization. But these days the timber is controlled by large com- 
panies that build logging railroads so that they may get out the timber 
they cut in one season. As soon as these roads are surveyed through 
the forests small towns, often composed of only tar-papered shacks or 
log buildings, saloons, gambling halls and other places of sin, spring up, 
till today you can in many cases stand at the camp door and see the 
saloon. I have known almost a hundred saloons, besides many gambling 
places and brothels, in the short distance of twenty-five miles along one 
of these logging roads, all running wide open night and day. Sunday, 
in the majority of these places, is the biggest day of all. I have counted 
over twenty quarts of whisky, besides several jugs full, in one car as 
the men were going to camp; have stood for hours trying to keep the 
men from fighting; and have helped to unload them in their drunken 
condition at the various camps. It has been a common thing to see 
from ten to fifty of these men lying in the snake rooms, and on the 
sawdust floors of the saloons, sleeping off their debauch. In a single 
night the wages of an entire winter’s work were gone; the lumber 
jack was then either thrown into the lock-up or told to take a ‘‘tie: 
pass’’ out of town. 

The saloon has been and is yet in the majority of places, the most 
inviting place for the lumber jack; if he wants to eat, he goes into a 
saloon; if he wants a shave or a haircut, he goes to the saloon; and I 
know from experience that a saloon, when it is twenty below zero, is 
better than a snow drift. Some will ask, ‘‘Do the lumber companies 
take any interest in their men?’’ Yes, they care well for them while 
in camp, but few of them find it practical to do much for them while 
in town. 

In the beginning of my work I found as I commenced launching out 
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into fields where I was not so well known there were deep-seated preju- 
dices for me to overcome. The prejudices had to be overcome, and this 
could only be accomplished by years of hard work, which proved to these 
men and the companies that I had but one object in view: the welfare 
of the men. This past winter four of the best workers we have are 
converted lumber jacks. And I believe the time is coming when many 
such men will be raised up not only for the camps, but for the frontier 
towns and waste places. During the past year we have had nine mis- 
sionaries in Minnesota, one in Montana, one in Washington and one in 
California. In the far West we are just organizing the work. In Min- 
nesota we have reached over ten thousand men with regular gospel 
services, distributed over five tons of reading matter, magazines and 
church papers. 

Another department of the work is visiting the various hospitals 
where these men are taken while sick. The Roman Catholic Church has 
its splendid system of hospitals all through the lumber districts. Shame 
on the Protestant Chureh that this has been left almost entirely to the 
Catholic Church. When the workers are in these towns they go to these 
various hospitals doing what little they can for those in need. Our 
past experience has proven that two hundred dollars, with what the men 
give in camp, will support one of these missionaries for the winter 
months, but now in many places there is work for the entire year. Many 
small settlements are springing up that later will be permanent towns. 
Here we must organize Sunday-schools and churches, laying the founda- 
tions for future generations. 


THE NEEDS OF THE AMERICAN CITY 
F. W. Emerson, Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The problem of physical, moral, social, economic, political and religious 
life today is the city. This is true the world over, but it is even more 
emphatically true in America, because of the heterogeneous character 
of our cities. The ends of the earth are here brought together, Heathen, 
Pagan, Christian, Infidel, Atheist, Agnostic; every form of religious 
belief; every philosophy of the past and present; every possible social 
and economic theory, and every imaginable standard of life. That city 
is an exception where there are not fifty or sixty different nationalities 
represented. In Christian work every problem which confronts the 
missionary upon the foreign or home field is found in this complex 
situation in any typical American city. The cities of this nation 
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dominate the nation today. The city is the nerve center of civilization. 
More than one-third of the entire population of America live in cities. 
The stream flows steadily on and it will not be many years until the 
population of city and country will be equally divided. It is not our 
province to go into the economic details that cause this condition; the 
application of machinery to egriculture, the use of scientific methods 
in farm life; the substitution of mechenical for muscular power in 
manufactures; transportation facilities; the attractions of human inter- 
course; multiplied convenience; greater educational advantages; re- 
ligious privileges; amusements; excitements; and a hundred other items 
that might be enumerated. Those who are under the impression that if 
the multitude could be got back to the soil our most perplexing problems 
would be solved, fail to appreciate the transition that has taken place 
within the last century from muscular to mechanical power—which is 
so rapidly creating a new civilization. The ‘‘back to the farm’’ and 
**back to nature’’ eries of today are beautiful in sentiment and eu- 
phonious in sound, but have nothing of practical or helpful import. 
We are separated today from the simple, individualistic life of the 
world’s past by an impassable gulf. The complex, closely associated life 
of the present will become even more so under the direction of the 
natural forces which are at work today in the affairs of men. 

Another important fact for us to face in considering this question is 
that our foreign population is concentrated in the city. Political doc- 
trines of exclusion, discrimination against particular races, deportation 
of undesirables, will none of them change the face of fact. We even 
owe a debt to the immigrant, whether he be white or yellow. Many of 
them are devoted to American institutions and have done their part in 
the common welfare. But it is also true that our foreign population 
as a whole is depressing our average intelligence and morality. One 
quarter of our foreign population is unable to speak English. Many 
children born in the United States and educated in parochial schools 
are unable to speak the language of the country. Illiteracy among the 
foreign born population is thirty-eight per cent. greater than among 
native born whites. While the foreign by birth or parentage constitute 
one-third of. our entire population, they furnish three-fifths of all paupers 
supported in almshouses. The tendency to crime in the United States 
is more than two and one-half times as strong among those who are 
foreign by birth or parentage as among the native whites. Since 1838 
when the first startling disclosures were made in regard to the immi- 
gration of imbeciles, vagrants and criminals, repeated action has been 
taken by Congress without substantial result. Of the male population in 
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our eighteen largest cities those who are foreign by birth or parentage 
number two and one-half times as many as the native American stock. 
These elements are clay in the hands of the political potter. They are 
oftentimes uninstructed as to good citizenship and incapable of forming 
individual judgments concerning public questions. By this the boss rules 
the city and the city is ruling the nation. Wendell Phillips once said, 
‘“‘The time will come when our cities will strain our institutions as 
slavery never did.’’? That time is here today. 

The city of today is materialistic. Its intellectual and moral growth 
has not kept pace with the physical. Its spiritual growth is a sad pic- 
ture to contemplate. Church after church has surrendered and gone 
back farther and farther from the field of real conflict. As the cities 
grow larger the churches and homes have both grown weaker. Hotel and 
club-life on the one extreme and slum-life on the other have caused the 
home to disappear and the one institution whose supreme business it 
is to increase the spiritual values of life has vanished away from whole 
districts with thousands of population. 

Professor Huxley once said concerning an East End London parish: 
‘¢Over that parish Dante’s inscription, ‘leave all hope behind, all those 
who enter here,’ might have been written. There was nothing to remind 
the people of anything in the whole universe, beyond their miserable 
toil, rewarded by slow starvation. In my experience in all kinds of savagery 
all over the world, I found nothing worse, nothing more degraded, 
nothing more helpless, nothing so intolerably dull and miserable, as the 
life I had left behind me in the East End of London, Nothing would 
please me better than to contribute to the bettering of the state of 
things which unless wise and benevolent men take it in hand will tend 
to become worse and worse and to create something worse than savagery 
—a great Serbonian bog which in the long run will swallow up the 
surface crust of civilization.’’ 

The London of that day was a prophecy of more than one American 
city today. The three ingredients of gunpowder are saltpetre, sulphur 
and charcoal. Each non-explosive, but together they form a combination 
dangerous and destructive. Ignorance, vice and wretchedness produce 
a combination which may well be called social dynamite of which the 
city slum is the magazine, awaiting only a casual spark to burst into 
terrific destruction. It is true that the present situation presents a 
dark picture. The physical decay, the disease and death, the offering of 
human life annually made, the moral taint and pollution with its apolo- 
gists upon every hand, the seething social cauldron with its extremes 
of rich and poor and the economic systems which make this condition 
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possible, the political corruption and selfish aggrandizement of the 
machinery of government for the protection of the criminal and the 
overthrow of the decent and honest, all these well nigh cause one to 
become discouraged and despairing were it not for the promises of Him 
who hath said, ‘‘Ask and I will give unto thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance and the uttermost political divisions of the earth for thy 
possession,’’? and when teaching His disciples to pray our Master gave 
them this petition, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come,’’ and adding an explanatory 
afterthought He gave the keynote for every Christian desire, ‘‘Thy will 
be done on earth even as it is done in heaven.’’ It is not His will that 
the sin and wrong of this world should conquer, for John saw the New 
Jerusalem a city of heaven let down to earth typifying the transformed 
state which we have a right to expect and exclaimed ‘‘the Kingdoms of 
this world are become the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.’’ 
This vision of the revelator gives us hope and we attempt the problem 
of regeneration. 

The most immediate need of the American city today is men. We 
need to call to the important places in the life of our cities large- 
minded and honorable men. Intelligence is one of the most needed 
qualities among city officials today. As a general rule the larger our 
cities are the more incompetent is their government. When Christian 
manhood ceases its battle for the dollar and measures its value by the 
standard of service, then conditions can be bettered. 

Moral intelligence is needed. The complicated relations of the city 
life require a clearer perception of the rights of others, a more delicate 
conscience (instead of less conscience as some would try to have us 
believe) and a keener sense of justice. ; 

Whatever of failure there is in city administration today is moral failure. 
James Freeman Clarke writes: ‘‘A time comes in the downfall and 
corruption of communities when good men struggle ineffectually against 
the tendencies of ruin. Hannibal could not save Carthage; Marcus 
Antonius could not save the Roman Empire; Demosthenes could not 
save Greece; and Jesus Christ himself could not save Jerusalem from 
decay and destruction.’’ There is increasing need of officials of moral 
intelligence whose character is absolutely incorruptible, who will accept 
office for the public good and not for private gain. This is a need that 
appeals to and calls for a consecration on the part of Christian business 
and professional men quite as important as the need and call to the 
minister to preach the Gospel. 

There is probably not a city in the United States where those who 
prefer righteousness are not in a large majority, yet a corrupt minority 
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rule and plunder. Kossuth visiting America years ago said: ‘‘If ship- 
wreck should ever befall your country, the rock upon which it will split 
will be your devotion to your private interests at the expense of your 
duty to the state.’’ This is the crux of the whole problem. The wisdom 
of this world teaches ‘‘ Every man for himself.’’ The wisdom which is 
divine teaches ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto but to minister.’’ Modern 
political standards have made the city what it is now, but it is the 
business of Christianity to make the city what it ought to be. 


‘¢New occasions teach new duties.’’ 


And this applies to the church as well as to political life. We have 
long tried to remedy modern conditions by a medizval plan. The city 
needs most of all today the church of Jesus Christ. Not the church 
of the dark ages, but a church brought down to date. The church of 
Jesus Christ is in the world to answer the world’s need. It is_in the 
city to leaven the city life. The greatest obligation upon the church 
is the education of the social conscience. Individual salvation is a 
wonderful thing, but social salvation is the end to which individual 
salvation is but a means. The churches must save society, or themselves 
perish. The principal reason for dead and dying churches in our cities 
today is the failure to grasp this truth. Religious indisposition, lazi- 
ness, and slothfulness are not the smallest sins of the present day 
by any means. We often falsely distinguish between Christianity and 
the Church. The church is organized Christianity and perhaps the only 
form in which Christianity will be projected into the world. The various 
methods claiming to be outside of the church after all are but the 
evidence of the struggle going on to adapt herself to the changed 
conditions. The church will live but she must make another readjust- 
ment, as she has several times in the past, to meet present needs. As an 
individualistic religion Christianity has accomplished much for in- 
dividualistie civilization, but as civilization is now becoming largely col- 
lective a recognition of the adaption of the Gospel to saving society is 
needful. 

Dr. Charles H. Payne says: ‘‘The greatest forward movement of all 
ages is upon us. That movement is the saving of society, and that 
work the church of Christ must undertake.’’ 

The Gospel which Christ sent forth his disciples to preach is ‘‘'The 
Gospel of the Kingdom;’’ not a Gospel for disembodied spirits, but 
one for men in the flesh; not a Gospel for a fraction of the man, but 
for the whole man; not a Gospel for isolated individuals, but one for 
men in an organized society, a Kingdom coming in the earth. 
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We must have a church today that will locate itself, not with reference 
to the community serving it, but with reference to serving the com- 
munity; which will seek men not to build up the church but to build 
up the men. Such a church need have no fear about saving itself. 

The city needs a church that will not be content with a hemisphere 
of truth but wil teach the full-orbed Christianity of Christ. They 
are disloyal to Him if they keep back His message to the new civiliza- 
tion. Religion does not consist in opinions and ceremonies, but in 
character and life; we cannot live without living among our fellow men 
and sustaining relations to them. The church must both instruct and 
exhort concerning all duties to self, our fellow-men and God. It is 
idle for the church to bid us discharge our social obligations con- 
scientiously, unless they instruct the conscience touching those obliga- 
tions. Exhortation without instruction is a blind leadership with a 
blind following. The difficulty of it all is that the church has not be- 
lieved in the practicability of Christ’s teachings. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and all these things shall be added unto you.’’ ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

““Teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you’’ has meant the propagation of some theological dogma among the 
helpless of China or India or Africa, to many a body of professed 
believers, but has not been interpreted to mean the teaching of the 
Golden Rule in practice and experience of every day life. What we call 
the ‘‘services of the church’’ are not services at all but worship. If 
worship is genuine it is pleasing to God and helpful to us. The only 
way to serve God is to serve men, viz., to help lift this sinning, blunder- 
ing and suffering world out of its guilt and ignorance and wretchedness 
into the blessedness of obedience to His laws. 

Jesus taught three social fundamental laws, the law of service; the 
law of sacrifice; the law of love. Neither commercialism, competition, 
gain nor greed has place in His economy. 

Society will be perfected when these are accepted as its law. The 
business of the church is to exemplify these foundation principles in 
its life. 

The poverty of the city needs Christ. The church must take hold 
of this problem... The matter of industrial well-being is most important. 
The church must win to industry the idle, inspire to stability the corps 
of toilers, champion fidelity, honor and integrity; teach the virtues of 
self help by which poverty’s severity as a problem is reduced. She 
must be with the indigent in distress and if she fails to put her rescu- 
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ing hand with present relief beneath the load of suffering and pri- 
vation anarchy festers at her door. If she stands true she wins, by 
loving service the loyalty of the poor to whom her message is specially 
preached. The cry of the dying and the wails over the dead come up 
from the city’s life. And the city’s ery has the note of despair from 
the wicked, wails from the souls that are lost. All the agencies of 
hell are focused in municipal life; often segregated, localized, with 
the farce of official inspection, making even more dangerous the chances 
to contract the leprosy of wasting destruction. It is for the church to 
answer this ery by making the chances for sin’s slavery no more potent 
than the chances for righteous life and effort. The chance to be good 
in the city is just as strong as the chance to be bad. It is the busi- 
ness of the church to enlarge that chance and within her power to 
do it. 

The city needs love more than punishment. The hand of sympathy 
rather than the fist of combat. The city controls the nation but Chris- 
tianity must control the city. The need of the American city today is 
that we, the soldiers of King Jesus should take possession of it in 
His name. It is said that the first city was built by the first murderer 
and crime and vice and wretchedness have festered in it ever since. 
But into the redeemed city, the New Jerusalem shall enter nothing that 
defileth, neither shall ther be any more erying, for the former things 
shall have passed away. 

The city transformed, redeemed is the symbol of Heaven, the King- 
dom fully come. 


OUR BROTHER IN BLACK 
Dr, H. M. Hamitt, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


To begin with, the Negro ts our brother, whether we will or will not. 
He is a son of Adam and a subject of Christ’s atoning death, which 
makes him both literal and spiritual brother. If any object to this 
doctrine, my answer is that if an ex-Confederate and son of a slave- 
holder ean believe and defend it the objector would do well to be silent. 
Some years ago a brilliant and therefore erratic New Orleans physician 
set up the theory that the negro had no more soul than the brutes that 
perish, but those of us who read the book and knew the negro were of 
the opinion that the doctor succeeded only in proving his own lack of a 
spiritual organ. Whatever theory of ethnology one applies to the negro, 
whether along Scriptural or scientific lines, he will come inevitably to 
the Pauline conclusion that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all them 
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that do dwell on the earth.’’ The negro has been too long in the public 
eye and too well known to science and revelation to raise a question 
as to the part he holds in the brotherhood of man. Because of his 
centuries of ignorance and degradation in the Dark Continent out of 
which he came and the generations of slavery he has borne in America, 
he may be the ‘‘weak brother’? of our Christian republic, but he is 
nevertheless our brother in every scientific and Scriptural sense, and only 
a foolish man would seek to deprive him of his God-given right. A little 
more genuine brotherhood and a good deal less sentiment that wastes 
itself in pious platitudes would do much to set the negro on his feet 
with a larger self-respect and faith in the Gospel of Christ. In my 
own church a quarter of a century ago Atticus G. Haygood, at the time 
trustee of a great educational fund, turned his back on the episcopacy 
after being elected to it partly because of his feeling of providential 
responsibility for his brother in black. That he was again elected to 
it after his trust was fulfilled is singularly creditable to both himself 
and his church. After Haygood came Galloway, bishop of the same 
church, whose eloquent lips pleaded for the negro as a brother in Christ, 
and did much to recall the kindlier ante-bellum years of the fathers when 
master and servant belonged to the same church and mutually helped 
each other to a better Christian life. This fact of Christian brotherhood 
is vital and fundamental to all discussion of the negro, and is therefore 
put into the foreground of this address. If God has made the negro 
our brother he will hold us strictly to account for the use or abuse of 
this brotherhood. 

Next, the negro is a native. He was born here and has been so long 
rooted in our soil that he has become indigenous. He is in no sense 
an alien. He goes beyond his white brother in nativity and homogeneity. 
Perhaps in all the eight millions of blacks in the United States not two 
score were born in Africa. So many years have gone by since the last 
African slave-ship emptied itself at our ports of its negro captives, that 
the original marks of Africa have been largely effaced. The black man 
is native and to the manner born. Whatever patriotic instinct clings 
to one because of the land of his nativity the negro has and feels, and 
is proud of it. Practically, he is the original settler. The white man 
who came with him or who brought him as a slave to this country has 
become hopelessly. cosmopolitan. He is a mixture of all tribes and 
kindreds, while the negro, like the Jew, is keeping to himself. Doubtless 
the call of his African ancestors at times stirs his heart and takes him 
in fancy back to his native wilds. I have known more than one negro 
leader warm into strange eloquence when discoursing upon Africa, the 
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land of his fathers. For one I doubt not that the meaning of African 
enslavement by America will yet be made plain, and that some of us 
may live long enough to see the Dark Continent Christianized by these 
dusky wards of America when Providence shall send them back as mis- 
sionaries and teachers to their ancestral country. Their solidarity here 
is a comfort and a hope so long as racial purity holds and the negro 
takes: pride in his color and blood, and is trained for the future of 
America and the Kingdom of God. Recently my temper lost something 
of its sweetness as I was forced to listen to a church leader who mag- 
nified the degraded peasantry of Southern Europe at the expense of the 
Southern negro. As I listened to his unfair and ignorant comment 
upon our brother in black and the nice things he had to say of the 
representatives of the Maffia and Black Hand, I dared to object that 
some of us greatly preferred the home-grown negro who with his ad- 
mitted faults has a far better claim on the land where he was born 
than a priest-ridden, assassin-schooled, anarchistic peasantry from the 
Mediterranean ports. I hold to this the more strongly because a 
Southern governor who owes a debt of gratitude to the blacks who have 
kept him and his father with a silver spoon in their mouths all their 
days has recently been trying to displace the negro in the South with 
the scum of foreign immigration. 

The negro is not only a native, he is an American. In a erude and 
simple way he shows his Americanism at every opportunity. He honors 
the flag. He delights in martial display. He sings with the spirit the 
national songs. He names his children after George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Wm. McKinley, and very often 
after Abraham Lincoln. One never heard a negro child answer to the 
name of Benedict Arnold. His folk-lore songs and stories are vitally 
American, One reason for the delight taken by President Roosevelt 
in the tales of ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ by the lamented Harris of Georgia 
was their atmosphere of Americanism and their insistent reflection of 
the spirit of the home land. I give the negro credit due him for his 
patriotism in peace and war. I had once to stand in battle line against 
him and fight him all day in front of Petersburg, Va., and he was not 
as fond of running as I would have liked at the time. It may be news 
to some of you that the Confederate leaders had begun to organize 
regiments of slaves as soldiers under promise of freedom when the war 
should close. In the battles of peace I think I have the right to believe 
that the negro will prove himself a dutiful and loyal American, and as 
he learns more of the government for which he has fought as a soldier 
he will more and more stand with and for the best Americanism. 
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An American by birthright the negro is a citizen by law. It was not 
by his act, and possibly not even by his choice. The right of suffrage 
was given to him by men some of whom it is certain planned it as a 
punishment upon the masters of the slaves, disdaining the fact that 
the South became owner of the slave only when the North found him 
unprofitable and sold him to get rid of him. All of which you and I 
had no more responsibility for than had the negro for assuming the 
role of voter and administrator of a government whose title of United 
States of America not one negro is a thousand could read when the 
power to vote was conferred upon him. If he has blundered as a 
citizen, his ignorant and purchasable brother in white has also blundered. 
If the negro in childish delight over his right to vote turned his back 
on his old master and followed the birds of prey whose carrion scent 
took them southward after the war to riot in plunder and viciousness, 
it must be remembered that the ingratitude was not all on one side. 
It was the mistake of the old master, suffering from defeat and loss 
of all things but honor, and too easily assuming that the banditti of 
reconstruction days in the South represented the manhood and merey 
of the North, that he turned his back on the long-time faithful slave 
and was too intolerant of his post-bellum weaknesses. Now that a 
generation and more has gone by, the old-time Southerner is learning 
that the plunderer who came after the war was despised by the true 
soldier in blue quite as much as by himself. But between these smolder- 
ing but nearly-exhausted fires of prejudice I hold that the negro as a 
citizen has not had a fair chance, and that the way out of what was a 
grave political blunder is not to try to fasten the wrong upon the negro 
and recall the gift of citizenship, but rather to educate him and train 
him in mind and heart to make the fine-spirited citizen I believe him 
to be capable of becoming. Speaking again as one whose cradle was 
rocked by a slave and who fought a brave year under the Stars and 
Bars, I shall heave a sigh of inexpressible relief and sing a song of 
interminable rejoicing when the South shall cease to be misrepresented 
on the negro question by the Tillmans and Vardemans and Davises, 
whose ranting puts every true son and loyer of the South to open shame. 
Let the negro vote, and let us stand by him as men and Christians and 
help him to vote right, and to break in pieces the bonds the saloon- 
keeper and pothouse politician would fasten upon him. 

Add to the catalogue also that the negro is a producer, and that the 
enormous sum of 500 millions of dollars for cotton, besides corn and 
hay and lumber and coal and iron of untold millions more, are chiefly 
the product of his toil. Men have often foolishly charged him as a race 
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with idleness and prodigality, and certainly the negro has his examples 
of these twin vices of civilization, but turn to the United States census 
and consider how he issued from slavery as poor as Job’s turkey, which 
some insist upon making a Scriptural bird, and how he has become the 
owner of tens of thousands of farms and of many hundreds of millions 
of property; and that the free negro with all his imputed laziness and 
slovenliness as the almost exclusive laborer of the South is making 
money for it faster than friend or foe ever dreamed of. I hold the 
negro to be a providential benefactor of both North and South, first by 
his steadfast choice of the South as his home and field of labor, which 
but for his conquest of its malarial swamps and deltas would long ayo 
have ceased toe put forth the cotton bloom as symbol that Southern 
cotton is the world’s king. It is likewise certain that the great manu- 
facturing plants of the North would be silent and covered with rust 
but for the productiveness of the dusky toiler down in Dixie. 

As a long-time leader of white and black, I can testify that the negro 
generally is teachable and eager for knowledge whenever one who would 
be his teacher is patient with his ignorance. After the civil war when 
free schools were set in the South in which the negro could learn to 
read and write, I remember an old negro, a former family servant, who 
came to me with an old-time blueback speller in hand saying: ‘‘ Young 
massa, I want to learn to read my Bible before I die, because it’s the 
first and last chance of my life; won’t you help the old darky with 
your larnin?’’ It was then I entered upon my long career of super- 
intendent of training work, as I led-the old man to his great joy 
through the old familiar columns of ‘‘lady’’ and ‘‘shady’’ and ‘‘baker,’’ 
and the stories of the big dog and the foolish milkmaid; and the 
dearest word of praise I have ever received was months later when the 
old negro laid his hand tenderly upon my head and said: ‘‘My young 
massa, your larnin has been like heavenly music to my ears.’’ 

Always, too, I have found the negro a keeper of the law, in the 
spirit if not the letter. I do not mean every negro, for jail and peni- 
tentiary would discredit me. I do mean that as a race the negro has a 
wholesome respect for the majesty and obligation of law, and that most 
of his infractions of law are of a mild kind that do not disprove my 
defense of his law-abiding tendency. Out of the old South the negro 
brought this spirit of law-abiding from the old-fashioned teaching of 
the Southern white. Sometimes he steals, but I recall in justification 
that he was taught by our uninvited post-bellum visitors that inasmuch 
as he had made the wealth of his old master he had moral if not legal 
right to lay hand on what he chose to take. I recall, too, that he put 
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the advice into practice, not forgetting to divide the spoil with his 
counsellor, which the counsellor had in mind from the first that the 
negro would do. Mark one thing, however, that the negro has not a 
drop of anarchistie blood in his veins, and that his wrong-doings are of 
a kind chiefly that find condonation in the fact that his race is yet in 
its childhood of privilege and freedom. I happen to know from many 
incidents that an Old Testament substratum of right underlies much of 
the negro’s outlook on life, and when the other day in Atlanta a big 
dealer in poultry and eggs who had ruthlessly crushed his competitors by 
lawless methods sneered at my kindly apology for the negro, with the re- 
mark that ‘‘he is a chicken thief and nothing else,’’ I could not help 
venturing the remark that the good Lord would be more merciful to a 
darky who for one satisfying ministerial meal laid hands on a tempting 
chicken on a dark night than to a white man who was robbing the 
farmers of Georgia of a hundred carloads of chickens under pretense 
of law. 

Over against these lesser characteristics of the negro which have to 
do with his worth as a man and citizen, I put in bold relief his higher 
qualities. The negro is nothing if not religious. Underlying his religion 
possibly may be traces and traditions of superstition that have passed 
over from Africa to America. Generally, for instance, the negro is a 
believer in ghosts or ‘‘hants,’’? and these are never wholly eliminated 
from his religion. When a Baptist preacher in Mississippi, remonstrat- 
ing with Uncle Henry that ‘‘hants,’’ if such existed, had neither hands 
nor feet nor other physical organs and could therefore not hurt him if 
they would, Uncle Henry promptly responded: ‘‘Yes, boss, I knows 
the hant can’t hurt me, but what I’m afeard of is that if I meets a 
hant, I’ze gwine to hurt myself.’’ But seriously and deeply does re- 
ligion appeul to the negro mind and heart, and though colored by emo- 
tion and sentiment and sometimes lacking a substantial basis of mo- 
rality, I bear grateful tribute to the negro’s religion. He lives more 
in the Old Testament than in the New, and delights to find many 
parallels between Israel and his own people in their movement from the 
darkness of Africa to the light and liberty of America. One will never 
be able to eradicate from the negro his firm conviction that every step 
taken by his race has been distinctly ordered of God. Though revelling 
in the free agency and optimism of Arminianism, the negro is at heart 
a Calvinist. Old and New Testament heroes are his daily delight, and 
he holds tenaciously to Bible standards of conduct though he often errs 
therefrom, sometimes confusing the virtues and vices of his Scriptural 
examples and practicing both. He believes in the Bible literally and the 
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more supernatural the event the stronger his faith in it. He subsists 
spiritually and intellectually upon the stories which the destructive 
erities throw away—a Creation in six literal days, the Deluge, the Sun 
standing still, Jonah and the whale, and the rest, which is a com- 
mentary upon the words of our Lord when he said: ‘‘I thank Thee, 
Father of earth and heaven, that Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and revealed them unto babes.’’ The negro is a born 
optimist and enjoys his religion, and comes by it into strange fellowship 
with Christ and angels and the world to come. He loves and honors 
his church, and it holds supreme place in his life and plans. Note 
as you pass through Southern city and village that no matter how 
wretched the negro’s hovel may be his church is always the finest and 
most conspicuous building to be seen. The negro may plan to stay 
away from other meetings but never from his church meeting. As a 
survival of generations of training and custom he sits and listens 
patiently and eagerly to the sermon, sometimes breaking out into audible 
rejoicing when a gospel preacher lifts him into elysium; and then after 
the sermon, to the music of an old incomparable negro hymn, the con- 
gregation little and big go forward money in hand with unfailing 
devotion and liberality, and lay it upon the Lord’s table as concrete 
testimony that they are the Lord’s children. If I had only the philoso- 
phy of men in my sermon to preach upon I would steer away from a 
negro pulpit; but if I believed in the Bible and the supernaturalisms 
of the Kingdom of God as the negro does, I would ask no better hearing 
than I would get from a congregation of negro worshippers. As a 
child I began to come into contact with some of God’s saints in ebony, 
the old black mammies and carriage drivers who are nearly all gone. 
They lived pure and gentle lives as faithful and devoted Christians 
and left their impress upon me to the end of life. They prayed for me 
and comforted me in time of trouble and trusted in my family pride 
and personal honor. They mingled tears and laughter with mine, and 
as memory recalls how truly and pathetically they served God and their 
generation and then died with shouts of victory on their lips, I count 
it an honor and privilege to speak to another generation in praise of the 
negro’s old-time religion. Nor would I join with those who ascribe all 
goodness to the ante-bellum negro and withhold it from the younger 
generation that lives among us. I believe that the negro race is grow- 
ing in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. He is a better 
student of the Bible than his fathers who received it at second hand. 
He has better equipped and usually more consecrated preachers in his 
negro pulpits. He reads vastly more good books and papers, and the 
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sentiment of his race is slowly but surely rising to higher Christian 
levels of manhood and womanhood. He has the ‘‘devil’s fire-water’’ to 
fight, like his brother, the Indian, and if he does not always rise to his 
temperance opportunity and respond to our white appeals, he certainly 
does not fall lower than the example of some of his brothers in white— 
in Tennessee! He has also his black skin and fiery temperament to sub- 
due and conquer, and when offense comes he is under bonds to do his 
utmost to bring to justice by fair trial in criminal court the black 
offender as a shame and stigma upon his race; and to this end he sorely 
needs that when Northern papers and church conventions denounce and 
resolve against the brutality of a Southern mob, in one and the same 
breath they should also condemn in terms as severe the black brute whose 
unnamable crime provoked the mob. 

Summing it all up, the negro needs his white brother. He needs him 
in this erucial period of his political, educational and religious evolution. 
He needs his sympathy and word of encouragement and his wise counsel 
and admonition. He needs his patience and tolerance of negro weak- 
nesses and his restraint of critics who would judge an entire race by 
the sins of a few of its members. He needs less politics and fewer 
white and black politicians about him to turn his head and tempt him 
from duty to himself and his employer. He needs less wholesale con- 
demnation and fewer sentimentalists to gush over him and give him 
wrong views of his place in providence. He needs less sloppy benevo- 
lence from blundering philanthopists who would make him an object of 
charity rather than a self-respecting winner of his daily bread. He 
needs to understand that social laws and conventions and social equality 
have in themselves no part or lot whatever in Scripture. or common 
sense in making or marring the negro’s true manhood or womanhood, 
and that two men, one white and the other black, may in the highest 
and best sense be Christian brothers and friends, yet each sit at his own 
table and live and move socially in his own way without apology to law 
or person whatever. He needs to hear intruders and self-appointed 
censors roundly rebuked who handicap him and irritate him and mislead 
him by prating of social rights and privileges which from the foundation 
of the world both in his Bible and out of it God has left to every man 
to regulate for himself—fencing men about according to His own infinite 
wisdom by a thousand social and national and racial bonds. Especially 
the negro needs to learn, and slowly but surely he is learning, that the 
Southern white man, to whom he has been ally and neighbor for 300 
years, and whose welfare and happiness and prosperity must forever rise 
and fall with his own, being bound together indissolubly by Providence, 
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is in the last analysis, all deniers to the contrary, the negro’s truest 
and most necessary friend, and that they two together in the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus Christ must work to each other’s good and mutually 
bear and forbear for their happiness here and hereafter. He needs the 
help of education and free schools for his children and teachers and 
preachers who by word and deed will be the concrete pattern his children 
should follow. For the few who are to be the leaders of his race the 
negro needs the best equipment of ‘modern education, always keeping 
in mind that the education that the negro leader or laborer needs must 
be well mixed with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. For the masses of 
negro young people Booker Washington’s theory and practice of in- 
dustrial education is right and timely, as all of us need to know that 
the latest word of secular education affirms that there goes with the 
training of eye and hand and foot inseparably the training of mind 
and heart. The negro needs a thousand missionaries of his own race, 
trained and consecrated home missionaries, to go especially into the 
great rural districts and teach and preach and train the millions of 
negroes. And I believe the time is at hand when a thousand more 
foreign negro missionaries—preachers, teachers and physicians—should 
go to the Dark Continent and win it for Christ and civilization. He 
needs, too, at home and abroad the transforming power upon negro 
children of the modren Sunday-school and the unpaid and devated 
Sunday-school teacher. As soon and as fast as he can have them with 
the help of his white brother, he needs the Sunday-school organization, 
the convention and institute and teacher-training class, and whatever 
else of approved Sunday-school machinery that will take to his child 
the Sunday-school lesson and paper and the open Bible. After nearly 
twenty years of somewhat unsatisfactory experiment by the International 
Sunday-school Association, the negro needs more than ever the con- 
tinued wisdom and loving codperation of this great uplifting body of 
white workers. 

And while the negro is needing so many things I call to mind also the 
needs of his white ally, North and South. The friend of the negro in 
the North needs to recognize as a Christian and business principle and 
method that his gifts and benefactions to the Southern negro will go 
further and pay larger dividends and make much more for the peace and 
mutual confidence of Southern blacks and whites if Northern philan- 
thropy would work through the native Southern churches, helping them 
to help the brother in black. And the white men and women of the 
South need to turn the page of history backward fifty years and recall 
how in the dark days of the civil war when every white man or boy 
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who could carry a gun was at the front, the faithful negros, fathers 
and mothers of the present post-bellum generation, were toiling patiently 
by day in the corn and cotton fields making a living for their masters 
in camp; and by night they were keeping holy watch over the helpless 
wives and mothers and children of the soldiers of the Confederacy. 
Let others remember or forget, but may my right hand lose its cun- 
ning and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if ever I be tempted 
to use either to abuse the negro race. 

Be sure of one thing—that in the day of His final judgment God 
will judge Christian America according to the manner of her treatment 
of her negro wards. After the roll of heathen lands has been called and 
the foreign missionary has told how much we gave to China and India 
and Korea and Japan and all other lands of darkness, I think I can see 
a black man as leader and mouthpiece of his race come kneeling before 
the great white throne and saying: 

**T was the black man, as you made me and my children and placed 
us in the Dark Continent, not knowing Thee or Thy word. Thither 
eame the white man from America with his slave-ships, and I and my 
people were carried across the great sea to a land we knew not of, and 
kept in bondage for 300 years. Then came the red blood of war and 
my fetters were broken, with eight millions of helpless and ignorant 
people at my back. Therefore, O Lord God, before Thou dost pro- 
nounce judgment upon us as a race, let these Try servants the white men 
in whose hands Thou didst hold us so long stand forth and say what 
they have done—or left undone—to make us ready for Thy judgment 
day.’’ 


THE AMERICAN PROBLEM 
R. P. SHepHerD, Pu. D., St. Lovis, Mo. 

If you care to put into your note-books two words which may help 
you to visualize some of the conditions relating to the American prob- 
lem, you may write the words individuality and personality. Individual- 
ity is what one is born with. It is what one has in isolation. It is 
what one would be if there were none other on the earth save that one. 
Personality is what one is in society. It is created and conditioned by 
education. The American problem on the side of the individual is 
identical with the world problem. But for many centuries the world, 
including the church, has misconceived the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Christ came into this world not to save individuality but to save men 
by the education of individuality into the largest, most helpful and 
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truest personality. In the picturesque phrase of Frank Crane, ‘‘The 
medieval idea of the church was an island of saved saints in an ocean 
of sinners. The appeal to men was to come out from the ocean and 
get upon that island to be saved. The modern idea of the church is to 
go out and sweeten the ocean.’’ There is nothing supremely manful to 
the appeal to come out from among them and be separate when those 
from whom you are separating are dying for your personality. To save 
individuals by bringing them to Christ is a simpler problem than to lay 
hold of the individual and bring him through Christ to his largest per- 
sonality. The American problem, then, is most largely the problem of 
American society. There is a smack of divineness to the giving out of 
your life in the creation of your best personality, if in the laying down 
of your life others be saved. There was no need that the Captain of our 
salvation should have had His personality made perfect by the things 
He suffered, but there was need that He should, in leading many sons 
unto righteousness by the things He suffered, be made at once the purest, 
the most potent and winsome personality humanity will ever know. The 
human problem is the problem at the hands of Christ of Christian per- 
sonality. The American problem is the problem of American society. 
The success of the individual in this life may be marked by the develop- 
ment of his individual power. The successful one in this human life of 
ours is the one whose life is most largely given to the development or 
the education of the lives of others. In our American society one insti- 
tution stands unchallenged as the foundation on which all else must 
build, church and state, politics, industry and every form of social life. 
Friends, you represent not individuals here today but personalities, and 
as your word is scattered everywhere you see to it that the message of 
the living God is lost to no human ear. Remember! the most important 
thing of any man is not what he succeeds in accumulating but in that 
which he appreciates, beginning at home and ending in the heart of God. 

The American home is the first point of attack. Do we realize in 
some appallingly definite way that at no time in the history of the 
human race has the home been menaced by such a multitude of foes as 
it is today? In 1880 in America, we granted one divorce for every 
seventy marriages; last year we granted one divorce for every 10% 
marriages. In the state of Missouri we granted one divorce for every 
eight marriages. In Kansas City, Missouri, and in California we 
granted one divorce for every four marriages. And when we except 
our Roman Catholic population, who have almost no divorces, the 
gigantic proportions of the divorce problem as related to our American 
Protestantism are shown. 
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The heart of the American problem as related to the home lies in the 
paganized marriage relation which constitutes the home. We have 
ceased to regard marriage as a tie entered into for the sanctification of 
individuals, wife by husband, husband by wife, and parents by children; 
we have made it a business contract. We grow hysterical as we contem- 
plate the polygamy of the Mormon who goes four abreast, but that is 
not a whit less reprehensible than the tandem polygamy which is legal- 
ized by our customs. 

Our business customs constitute a large part of the American problem. 
Socialism is an angry foe of modern industrial organization. What 
they claim to be inhuman [I claim to be ungodly. We shall never solve 
our problems of organization or of labor so long as the bitterest facts 
of class consciousness are the points of appeal and of approach. 

We grow hysterical as we contemplate American politics. Politics is 
rotten in America only because the business behind it is rotten. It is 
the corruption in the heart of the business world that debauches council- 
men and legislators and makes American politics the laughing-stock of 
the whole world. Only by education shall we cleanse our politics, and by 
that method it is a long drawn campaign. In the last state campaign 
in California the issue was clear cut and well defined, whether there 
should be corporate control of the state or the state control corporations, 
and Governor Johnson is the answer. 

The supreme product of American life is the American child. If we 
would solve the American problem we must solve the problem of the 
American man and the American woman. If we would solve the problem 
of our womanhood and our manhood we must begin where God begins. 
He makes not womanhood full-blown and grown but womanhood grows 
and develops as personality abounds. Manhood begins in helpless 
infancy. If we would solve the American problem we must begin the 
processes of education where God begins His work. When we shall have 
caught the vision we pastors will see that the cradle roll is the most 
important department of our church; and we will cease to spend so 
much time polishing sermons for the delectation of those whom we 
cannot help if we preach our best and cannot hurt very much if we 
preach our worst, and we will pay attention to the helpless infant so 
that that child, touched by the personality that stands in the center of 
human history, shall go out bearing emblazoned in heart and in life 
the holiest name that man ean bear, Christian, a citizen of earth and of 


heaven. 
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STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS OF EFFECTIVE HOME MISSIONS 
AMONG BOHEMIANS. 


Rev. C. H. B. Lewis, LINCOLN, NEB. 


In the minds of many people the word ‘‘Bohemian’’ stands for that 
which is very easy in moral and spiritual life. But we have learned to 
love the Bohemians for their sturdy quality. Some things they do in the 
open which American people do on the quiet. They are thrifty, ambitious 
to learn, artistic, musical and proud of their ancestry. Oppressed by 
the nominal Christianity of their own country, they become here atheists 
and infidels. It was into such a Bohemian community as a raw theolog- 
ical student that I came seven years ago. We found the religious condi- 
tions most disheartening. The Sunday-school officers and teachers 
danced, played cards and attended theatres. There was virtually no 
other social life. We had to learn at one time in our life not to rant 
with negative ideas of what they should not do. We had to find some- 
thing which they could do, and in about three months the parsonage 
was the social center of the entire town. The Bohemian people like 
clean and wholesome fun. We gave it to them. We were told, ‘‘ You 
cannot have a class of men, the thing cannot be done.’’ But we got an 
organized class of young men in that town of over 25. It seemed to 
be impossible to get the boys, but through the organization of classes, 
and that class of men first, it was easy to get the boys, and it was not 
unusual for us to have more men and boys in that Sunday-school than 
girls and women. We did it first by giving them the things in which 
they were interested. It was by finding a point of contact. It required 
hard. work. We helped the boys, and trained them in athletics. We 
aimed-to get them yoked up with Bible study. We aimed to have a point 
of contact until those young people cared for these things of their own 
accord. J remember one young man thirty-five years of age who was 
never in Sunday-school in his life until he was touched by that class, 
and today’ he is an officer in the church. It meant full-orbed Chris- 
tianity in the lives of men and women. [I find this a characteristic of 
the Bohemian people, when once they love you you can do what you 
please with them. The Bohemian must be loved into the kingdom. 


MULBERRY MOUNTAIN. 


Rev. W. Frep Lone, JAcKson, Miss. 
If the work of missions is touching the other fellow, then the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work with its system of conventions deserves a 
prominent place as one of the missionary agencies. 
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One young man attended our Columbus convention in March, returned 
home with a vision, had a visitation and rally day; discovered enough 
folks adjacent and organized two mission Sunday-schools. 

Two farmers dropped into one county convention, got the vision; said: 
“Long, we live sixteen miles from here on Heber Mountain, not a 
chureh or Sunday-school in our township. What can be done?’’ I said: 
**Tnvite this convention to meet with you next year, go home and go to 
work.’’ This they did; and, when we arrived at Heber Mountain the 
following September, we found that two church buildings had been 
erected,—one Methodist and one Baptist. I said: ‘‘Goodman, tell me 
about it.’? He said: ‘‘ Well, you know last fall what you told us to 
do, and on our return we called a meeting for the purpose of making 
a report and organized a Sunday-school in my blacksmith shop, out of 
which grew these two churches. We have had two great revivals and 
every boy and girl in our community is saved but seven.’’? The conven- 
tion held special prayer for the seven. 

In Arkansas one township President said: ‘‘ When I moved to Mul- 
berry Mountain it was a rendezvous for every fellow who did anything 
mean at Ozark, Russellville or Clarksville. There were several wild-cat 
distilleries and no churches. I am glad to report after four years active 
township work, and I want to give my better-half the credit for most of 
it, that we have no distilleries now but seven Sunday-schools around the 
mountain. ’’ 

That night when Mr. Lawrance looked up into the Heavenly Father’s 
face and prayed for His approval and asked for funds for next year, 
one lady in the gallery said: ‘‘I want to give fifty dollars to help make 
another mountain like Mulberry.’’ And twenty-one people did likewise. 

In my own city of Jackson we elected a college professor President of 
the Beat. He got the vision, has held conventions, visitations and pushed 
every department of the work until he reports over one thousand more 
pupils enrolled in the various Sunday-schools than in the public schools 
and colleges, a splendid Graded Union with all taking Teacher Training 
Course, six denominational training classes, twenty-eight organized Adult 
Bible classes with a city federation, which I think will compare well with 
any other city of like size. 

We are always safe in quoting or referring to ourselves, for then we 
will not misrepresent any one else. Less than a dozen years ago I was 
sent as a delegate to the Kentucky State Convention and for three days 
heard such men as Lawrance, Fox and Meigs. I returned home, organ- 
ized a Mission Sunday-school three miles distant at a coal mine; was 
made County President, State Vice-President, and in the kind Providence 
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of our Heavenly Father was led into the work as Pioneer Secretary for 
Arkansas without salary nine years ago. The rest is history, and I 
thank Him again and again for a place of privilege and power for good 
through the organized Sunday-school work. 


RURAL AMERICA. 


Rev. S. H. Ayers, MISSIONARY, CALIFORNIA. 


As a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union I visited a 
rural community in Nebraska fourteen years ago, and found the Sunday- 
school workers discouraged and indifferent. After a conference with the 
leaders I gave them a library and encouraged them to continue the 
school. I visited the school repeatedly, and later in company with 
another missionary I held a series of revival meetings, when many pro- 
fessed saving faith in Christ. And out of that school two churches were 
organized. - 

At another point in this same community there were not enough 
people present to organize a Sunday-school. Nearby was a saloon with 
a large crowd of young men in and about the place. On being invited 
to lend their presence and so to help us organize their school they all 
came to the service but two. Soon their interest deepened, and later 
many accepted Christ as their Saviour, and are now active in the service 
of the Church. 

At still another point, where the work was so difficult that a worker 
from the outside had to help them every Sunday, in eighteen months a 
congregation was organized, and a church and parsonage built. 

In « section more remote many rural neighborhoods without Gospe 
privileges were visited and Sunday-schools planted. Church organiza 
tions quickly followed, and now many settled pastorates are the result. 


HOME RELIGION—A CANADIAN COMMUNITY. 


Rev. W. A. Ross, Susspx, N. B. 


I am sure we all believe that one of the great factors in religious 
education is the control of environment. More and more we see that if 
we can surround our boys and girls with a proper environment we have 
solved the problem of religious education. Down by the sea in the 
Maritime Provinces there is a community where God’s name is revered, 
and in which old-fashioned home religion still obtains, the Sabbath Day 
is observed and no unnecessary work is done on the Lord’s Day, and 
99 per cent. of the people attend the service of God regularly. With 
such a people there is no difficulty in having a splendid Sabhath-school, 
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This is due to the existence of home religion by which the boys and 
girls have instilled into their hearts the principles of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Out of one congregation there have gone into the Pres- 
byterian ministry of Canada something like forty ministers, and a 
neighboring congregation has thirty-eight ministers to its credit, and 
this in the short period of seventy-five years. I believe the explanation 
of it is found in the prevalance of home religion. This community 
believes in home training, the mothers and fathers alike being interested 
in the training of their children, and God in a wonderful way has been 
blessing the result of that training in that country of Nova Scotia. 
No matter how busy the people are in the community of which I speak, 
when the pastor visits them they leave their work that they may bow 
around the family altar with him. 


THE CHINESE. 
Mr. CutIn Toy, CALIFORNIA, PASTOR. 


Tn 1852 Dr. William Spear, connected with the Home Missionary work 
of the Presbyterian Church, became interested in the conversion of 
Chinese who were living in the city of San Francisco. Dr. Spear was a 
physician as well as a minister, and he won the hearts of my people by 
his many kindnesses to them. Afterwards other Christian bodies became 
interested in the work among the Chinese. Now the kingdom of Christ 
is established among my countrymen of the Pacific slope. 

The Christianization of the Chinese in America means exerting a 
helpful influence upon the work of Christianizing the Chinese in China. 
The converts here are so anxious about their relatives and friends in the 
home land that they pray and give and work to get the gospel to them. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ has power to change the bad heart of a 
Chinaman just as it has power to change the bad heart of a white man, 
At Fresno, Cal., there was once a Chinaman by the name of Ung Loy. 
He was a highbinder and a gambler. But his evil heart was touched by 
the gospel. He renounced his sins and his evil habits and became a 
sincere follower of the Lord Jesus. Under the blessing of Almighty 
God this man has done marvelously effective work among the Chinese. 
The Gospel is needed by my people in America and in China. We look 
with great favor upon the Sunday-school. It attracts the children by its 
songs and literature, and they readily respond to its lessons. So far as 
we can we try to carry on our work according to the requirements of the 
modern Sunday-school ideals. In fact, the Sunday-school really helps 
many of our adult people to the attaining of a wider knowledge. 

We are greatly indebted to the American Christians for their interest 
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in our welfare, which they have manifested by contributions of money, 
by fervent prayer and consecrated service. It gives me a very great 
pleasure to acknowledge our sense of gratitude in this public way. 


THE PREACHER AMONG THE MINERS. 


Rey. ArtHuR Hicks, OAKLAND, CAL. 


I was at Carson City when the great mining excitement broke out. 
Thousands of men were rushing toward southern Nevada, where the 
richest mines had been found. Getting a roll of blankets, a frying pan 
and a few other necessary articles I boarded the narrow gauge train for 
Sodaville. Here four of us boarded the stage coach for the sixty-mile 
ride to Tonopah—a miner, a gambler, a whiskey drummer and the mis- 
sionary. 

Our first service was held in a building that had been erected for the 
Silver Star saloon. After the sermon I told them I had come to estab- 
lish a Sunday-school and a church, and I said that we needed a musical 
instrument and were about to take up a collection to purchase it. There 
was a commotion in the back of the room and Jim Wilson, a pros- 
pector, was on his feet. He said he was going to take up the collection. 
He was too drunk to discuss the question, so I said: ‘‘ All right, Mr. 
Wilson; go ahead and receive the offering.’’ He started down the lines 
of seats with his old white hat in his hand, and stopping before each man 
he called them by name, ‘‘Now Bill, dig up, dig up.’’ Then he came 
to the front of the room and turned his hat over in the chair I had been 
occupying and said in a loud whisper, ‘‘Now, parson, if this ain’t 
encugh we’ll pass her again.’’ . 

Jim Wilson is a mining camp type. There are thousands of splendid 
fellows in the camps, clean, sober, self-reliant men. But there are 
other thousands like Jim Wilson, their own worst enemies. 

I left the camp, to return a few months later. I enquired for Jim 
and was told that in the epidemic of typhoid-pneumonia Jim, his system 
weakened by the use of alcohol, was one of the first to die. With more 
than fifty other victims of pneumonia he lay in the sage-brush cemetery. 

God help us to be faithful in our work that we may make such wasted 
lives as these impossible. 


CHILDREN OF THE FOREST. 


Rey. F. E. Higcins, D. D., Bemipgi1, MInn. 


I am a child of the forest myself. When I was nine years old I was 
moved back into northern Ontario, and I roamed with the Indians and 
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used a bow and arrow. Between the ages of twelve and twenty I 
worked in the woods, and my only school was the Sunday-school. At 
twenty years of age I went to public school, and had to start with the 
sixth grade. 

In going from logging camp to logging camp I am always watching 
for the children of the forest. We have splendid roads, and from them 
trails lead off, and at the end you will find the homesteader’s shack. 
I take Bibles and leaflets and Sunday-school periodicals along with 
me. And whenever I can hold a Sunday-school I do so. I carry some 
old clothes or toys, and by that means reach the indifferent. Sometimes 
I go to a shack that is nothing but logs. And yet I find that little 
cabin neat and clean. I will find another cabin altogether different, 
the little children being in rags and filth. I remember going into such 
a cabin. The mother did not invite me to sit down. I commenced 
reading the Testament, and I said, ‘‘I want you to kneel down on the 
floor with me.’’ She watched me, and when I got nicely started one 
of the youngsters said, ‘‘Mamma, does that man want to play leap- 
frog?’’ And in a moment he was on my neck. I held him there until 
I finished my prayer, and then I dumped a lot of old shoes on the 
floor and told the mother to make the best use of them she could. A 
few nights after a big, rough Irishman came up and said, ‘‘ You were 
in my cabin the other night and brought clothes to my family; I don’t 
know much about your religion, but it seems to me it is a good kind of 
religion from what you are doing among our people in the forest;’’ 
and that night over one hundred men in the logging camp were my 
friends because of that little kindness. If we ever win the boys in the 
logging camps to Jesus Christ it will be by loving kindness and patience. 
I come in contact with the Indians. I remember crossing Red Lake, and 
I got caught in an awful storm and was lost with the mercury 20 below 
zero, and I wandered around trying to find my location. I came to an 
Indian shack, a floorless cabin, with two squaws. They put my horse 
away and took me to. where the mother and sister were living and I told 
them what I was doing. The old squaw fried some potatoes in a 
pan, and I didn’t worry about whether it was clean, for I had not had 
anything to eat that day from twelve o’clock. I sat down and was 
ready to say good-night, and the old squaw brought in from another 
room a large English Bible and handed it to me. You could have 
bought me for about two cents. I thought it was all right to read the 
Bible in the white man’s cabin, but I had not given the subject of 
reading it there any thought. I read the 1st Psalm, and they repeated 
it, and when I knelt down they repeated the prayer, and when we came 
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to the Lord’s Prayer I understood what they were saying. Years before 
Bishop Whipple, of the Episcopal Church, went through that great 
forest and gave them Bibles. That night I said, ‘‘God being my helper 
I will never make another mistake like that.’’ As I go through the 
great forest and come to the logging camp or to the homesteader’s 
shack or to the Indian’s cabin I am the ambassador of Jesus Christ with 
the one mission of reading God’s Word and taking God’s Word to the 
mothers and fathers of the children of the forest, realizing that I 
myself was once a forest boy. 


ORIENTAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS—DEMONSTRATION IN NATIVE 
COSTUME 

This demonstration was participated in by nearly 800 Koreans, 
Chinese and Japanese from the Sunday-schools of San Francisco. 

The participants came in separate groups, according to nationality, 
through the main entrance of the Coliseum, singing, ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’’ marched up the center aisle and were seated upon the plat- 
form. Dr. J. H. Laughlin, of San Francisco, was in charge. They all 
joined in singing of ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,’’ a twelve- 
year-old Chinese lad by the name of Lum Wong directing them. The 
Koreans sang in their native language, ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,’’? and repeated the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Chinese sang in their native language, ‘‘ Jesus Loves Me,’’ and 
the Glory song. 

Margaret Woo, Ida Lee, Ruby Louie and Ah Sue, four Chinese young 
ladies, becomingly attired in Chinese garb, delighted the Convention 
with several quartette selections. One selection, ‘‘That Man of Calvary 
Has Won My Heart from Me,’’ was written especially for them and 
they sang it very effectively and to the great pleasure of the large 
audience. 

The Japanese sang their national anthem, the Convention standing. 

These unique and impressive exercises were brought to a conclusion 
by all singing, ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’ 


MISSIONS: THE MESSENGER 
Mr. R. M. Horrins, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
This has been a great day. We have listened to great messages, 
looked into the faces of those sweet Oriental children, and have all been 
impressed with the thought that the great field for missionary service 
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is at our very door. In our own land is great need for missionary 
service and for consecration of time, talent and energy. 

First, we need more laborers. All the great mission boards will say 
that the greater need is for men and women to volunteer for the service. 
I think our Sunday-schools are making very little effort to prepare their 
members to devote themselves to this blessed service. We have Sunday- 
schools that are eager to raise money for the spread of the gospel which 
have never let it be known that they are eager for young people to 
enter the missionary service, and more eager for this than to get the 
dollars. Why do they not put more literature into the hands of our 
young people, the stories of the great missionaries? Some of those 
great missionaries were first touched by the reading of a missionary 
book. 

Second, we applauded vigorously the Oriental children who sang to 
us, but how many of you looked at the faces of the men and women 
who sat with the children and whose labors made possible the splendid 
demonstration here today? In our prayers we need to be more definite 
in the asking of grace to come upon these men and women everywhere 
who are striving to do God’s work. Most of our boards will supply us 
with the Prayer Cycle, and when we unite in these prayers can any one 
tell what the result will be? I cross the suspension bridge every day on 
my way to the office, and I read a sign, ‘‘ All processions must break 
step.’? The architect said, ‘‘I will not guarantee that this bridge will 
withstand the rhythm of a company of men keeping step.’? Oh, 
brethren, when we once definitely and unitedly pray for these mission- 
aries by name and their fields of labor, there will come an answer that 
none of us can dream of. 


CANADA AND THE HOME MISSION TASK 
Rev. R. J. WILSON, VANCOUVER, B. C. 

No thoughtful man can review even cursorily the rapid extension of 
immigration to Canada and the attendant social and political changes 
without feeling at once a strange and urgent interest. The territory 
of Canada itself represents one-third of the whole British Empire, covers 
a habitable area as large or larger than the United States; it is 30 
times as large as the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland; 
it is 18 times as large as Germany; it is almost as large as the whole 
continent of Europe; 18 times the size of France, 33 times the size of 
Italy; is bounded by three oceans, 13,000 miles of Coast line and with its 
southern boundary, facing this great Republic, of 1,400 miles of water 
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and 1,600 miles of land, with no single fortification on either side of the 
boundary line. Its virgin forests are unequalled, in extent, variety and 
quality; it has land and wealth enough to feed every mouth in Europe; 
it lacks only population. 

This presents the problem—How are we going to receive nearly 
1,000,000 people every year and assimilate them, Canadianize and evan- 
gelize them? 

The United States had a population of over 20,000,000 people before 
they were called on to receive and bring into touch with American and 
Christian ideals as many immigrants as Canada is asked now to do with 
a population of approximately 10,000,000 people, and the supreme ques- 
tion which Canada and Canadian churches feel concerning these new 
communities is whether in the effort to gain the whole world they may 
lose their own souls. 

Our country is just in the process of making. Now is the hour of 
supreme opportunity. In this new country the Christian faith has found 
a deep and abiding home in the hearts of the masses of the people. We 
are happily free from many of the social, industrial and _ political 
problems which are so characteristic of the conditions inherited from 
the past and which baffle the wisest statesman and social reformer. This 
freedom enlarges our opportunity, but it will be interesting to know 
what the f.ur leading denominations of Canada are doing for these new- 
comers. 

In excess of what was contributed by the settlers on the fields them- 
selves the Presbyterian Church in Canada is supporting 759 missionaries 
and this year writing a budget for Home Mission work of $342,000. 
The Methodist Church is supporting 581 missionaries and giving $309,000 
for home work besides their Indian budget. The Church of England 
is supporting 328 missionaries, and a budget of $200,000, and the 
Baptist Church with 410 missionaries on the field and a budget of 
$175,000. Other communions are doing proportionately interesting and 
ageressive work. 

On every mission field and often where as yet there has been no 
organized ‘vork, there flourishes that nursery of the church, the Sunday- 
school; because in the growing years of childhood and youth the oppor- 
tunity presented to the church is a hundredfold greater than it can ever 
be in years after maturity. 

Do you grasp the significance of this Sunday-school work in this new 
country? Think for a moment of the million and a half foreigners 
marching into every corner of the land. They settle in communities, 
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they speak their own language, but they desire to speak the English 
language. The parents are too old ever to drop their accent, but the 
children are not. Teach them in your public schools to be good citizens; 
teach them in your night schools and literary societies the first elements 
of representative government ;-but above all, teach them in your Sunday- 
schools the great fundamental truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the great foundation principles of equality, fraternity and liberty. 
Teach them that right is always right, that wrong is never right; teach 
them above all the meaning of sin, its horror and its wages; teach them 
to love God in Jesus Christ and to serve their fellow-men for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. 

The Canadian Church has also before it the problem of the city. In 
1907 Montreal had a population of less than 400,000; today she has 
a population of more than half « million. Toronto had a population 
of 250,000, now she has more than 400,000. Winnipeg, in 1901, had 
42,000; ten years of growth gives her 175,000, and in seven years Van- 
couver has shot from 26,000 souls to more than 150,000. In each of 
these cities there are now a score of nationalities. Montreal has 
70,000 foreigners; Toronto has 45,000, Winnipeg has 50,000 and in Van- 
couver every tenth man is an oriental. Who will rule these cities? 
Will a free and enlightened and highly moral Christian electorate? 
Will it be money or men? 

These are questions that the church and the Sunday-school must 
answer, these are problems that the church and Sunday-school must 
solve. Facing and solving the problem of the city means solving all 
the problems of evangelism and economies, of ethics.and philanthropy, 
of politics and social service. The key to the situation is the children. 
Is it worth while for their sakes? Can the gospel be to them the power 
of God unto Salvation? Let us work with an enlarged vision of the 
value of a little child. 

When the present King of England was a young lad on board a 
man-of-war together with his older brother Prince Clarence, one morn- 
ing at five o’clock as the two young lads looked over the deck toward 
Gibralter the boy who was to be king went to his berth and in his diary 
for that day appears this entry: 


‘Burning ’mid the bluish water 
Full in face Trafalgar lay, 
In the dim northeastern distance 
Rose Gibralter grand and gray. 
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‘¢Here and here did England help me; 
How can I help England, say? 
Whoso turns as we this morning, 
Turns to God to praise and pray.’’ 


So I would quote these words to every Canadian boy and girl, I 
would tell them they were a King’s word, but I would change it to 
read—‘‘Here and here did Canada help me; how can I help Canada, 
say?’’ And I would burn into their young lives this thought that the 
noblest patriotism is an allegiance to the King of Kings issuing in a life 
devoted to the service of God and our fellow-men. 


THE HOME MISSION TASK 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(A Missionary Commission was raised by the Program Committee to 
make a survey of Home Mission conditions and their relation to the Sun- 
day School. Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D. D., New York, General Secretary 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, was chairman of the Commis- 
sion. The following report was made by Dr. Herring, Tuesday evening, 
at the close of Home Missions Day.) 


Its Fundamental Nature: 

(a) To establish the Christian Church, proclaim the Christian Gos- 
pel, and win disciples to Christ, throughout the entire population of 
these nations. 

(b) To shape personal character, social relationships and public insti- 
tutions by the law of Christ. 


Analysis of Home Missions in the United States 
Agencies Engaged 

1. Sunday-school Planning and Nurture. Carried on by denomina- 
tional, interdenominational and non-denominational agencies. 

2. Church Planting and Support. Carried on exclusively by denomi- 
national agencies of many forms and names. 

3. Church and Parsonage Building. All the larger denominations 
have funds for aiding weak churches to build. Aid takes the form both 
of gifts and loans. 

4, Educational Agencies. Educational effort is an indispensable fea- 
ture of missionary work. It takes all forms, ranging from kindergarten 
to professional school, and covering mental, moral and manual training. 

5. Publishing Agencies. The Bible Society and Tract Society 
contribute strength to all forms of home mission effort, as they do to 
foreign. Denominational publishing houses furnish Sunday-school litera- 
ture, also a variety of periodicals and books. 
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6. Special Agencies. Certain denominations maintain social service 
departments. So also does the Federal Council of Churches in America. 


Survey of the Field. 

1. Its Dimensions. Coextensive with the nation. No part is without 
communities needing home mission aid. 

2. Its Complexity. Lines of cleavage run through the population— 

(a) Creedal. Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jew and Mormon are 
sharply separated each from the other. Protestantism itself is end- 
lessly subdivided. Sectarianism, though declining, is operative every- 
where, and in many sections is intense. 

(b) Racial. Forty tongues are spoken. White, black, red, and brown 
skins are found. Race antagonisms are strong. In some cases they 
grow more acute. 

(c) Social. There is a submerged tenth. There is a growing num- 
ber of rich and well-to-do parasites. There are widening differences of 
wealth and culture and taste. There are aggregations of labor and 
aggregations of capital, with antagonisms and heart burnings. 

3. Its Fluidity. Few sections have a stable population. Tillers of the 
soil become factory hands. Farmers’ sons turn tradesmen and profes- 
sional men. Meanwhile, the stream of foreign life pours into every 
opening that appears. A home missionary society can form no con- 
fident forecast of the developments in a given region for a decade 
ahead. 

Types of Field. 

1. The Frontier. This is the historic field of home missions. Its 
character has changed. Its demand has not lessened. Fourteen states 
are still patently in the formative stage. Of parts of others the same 
is true. Over a hundred communities in Colorado alone, ranging in popu- 
lation from 150 to 1,000, are entirely without Protestant churches. 

2. The City. The swift growth of cities has thrown a heavy bur- 
den upon home missionary organizations. The day is close at hand when 
one-half the population will be city dwellers. Greater New York has 
more people than Oregon, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Wyoming, Vermont, 
Utah, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Rhode Island. The cost of sites 
and the increase of living expenses make obsolete the traditional scale 
of home mission expenditure. 

3. The Immigrant. A million a year reach our ports. Some bring 
Christian faith, some no religion, some superstition and ceremonial. 
Their need appeals to us. Something is being done. Home Missionary 
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Societies are preaching the Gospel in thirty-one tongues. There should 
be marked increase of amount and variety of work for foreigners. 

4, The Village and Country. The shifting of population and other 
causes have left thousands of communities in the eastern half of the- 
country unable to maintain the church. New England and New York 
are great home mission fields. 

5. Backward Groups. There are 10,000,000 Negroes, 2,000,000 iso- 
lated dwellers in the Appalachian Mountains, together with Indians, 
Mexicans, and other lesser groups. Every conceivable motive summons 
us to care for all these as God may give us grace. 


Obstacles Within the Church Itself. 


1. Sectarian Competition. Its disastrous results are beyond compu- 
tation. The overchurching of some communities results in the under- 
ehurching of others. Communities lapse away from God. The pic- 
ture is black, but no blacker than the facts compel. But the outlook 
brightens. The Federal Council of Churches in America is laboring 
steadily and effectively for codperation. The Home Missions Council, 
made up of home mission organizations of many leading denominations, 
is seeking the same end. 

2. Inadequate Supply of Workers... Home mission tasks are always 
hard ones. For them, as for foreign mission tasks, strong men are 
needed and a sufficient number of them This need has never been 
approximately met. 

3. Petty Ideals of Expenditure. The average per capita gift for 
Lome missions in most denominations is less than fifty cents per year. 
And this in an age when large and far-reaching plans are the rule in 
every department of life and when such burdens and perplexities as have 
been outlined face home mission boards. The hour ealls for a read- 
justment of ideals of giving. 

4, Spiritual Torpor. The Church cannot win the nation for Christ 
until she has vastly more Christian love and devotion than is now pos- 
sessed. Sorely as there is needed increase of gifts and the enlistment 
of lives, the prime need is a revival of religion and of evangelistic 
passion throughout the Church. 


Canadian Home Mission. 


The elements of the home mission task in Canada and the general 
nature of the agencies at work are in essence the same as in the United 


States. There are, however, important special features which call fer 
mention. 
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A Vast, Sparsely Settled Area. 


Canada has a habitable area as large as the United States, but the 
population is only about 10,000,000. Outside a few large cities, these 
are widely scattered in small villages and thinly settled rural districts. 
To cover so vast an area with the institutions of the Gospel is a matter 
of huge labor and expense. 


The Organizations at Work. 

The Presbyterian Church has 759 missionaries, with a budget of $342,- 
000. The Church of England has 328 missionaries, with a budget of 
$200,000. The Methodist Church is maintaining 581 mission fields, and 
has assigned to home mission work for the year $309,000. The Baptist 
Church has 410 fields and a budget of $175,000. The other denomina- 
tions are doing proportionately aggressive and effective work. 


Rapid Settlement. 


The opening of new railroads and the dissemination of information 
concerning Canada have caused a swift inrush of settlers. In a cer- 
tain territory, 1,000 miles long and 75 miles wide, there are 300 towns 
and 1,000 farming communities which did not exist three years ago. 
These new settlers are from all nations and tongues. It is estimated that 
within ten years 700,000 people have entered from the United States. 
From Austria-Hungary 100,000 have emigrated in two years past. 
Italians, Hebrews, Russians and other races swell the number. 

The resources of Canada are beyond computation. Great forest belts, 
enormous regions adapted to grain growing, wide areas of grazing lands, 
rich mineral deposits, 13,000 miles of coast line, the chain of great 
lakes on the south—these are the features which prophesy its future 
populousness and wealth. The Church of Christ faces the obligation of 
keeping pace with the nation’s development, so that it may shape the 
beginnings of every settlement by the power of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


How Shall the Sunday-school be Enlisted in Home Missions? 

The Sunday-school in general is but little touched by the spirit of mis- 
sions. Often when interested, the children, like their elders, are inclined 
to forget the work close at hand in their concern for the work in dis- 
tant lands. A way must be found to link our Sunday-schools with 
the effort to save America. Plainly, however, this must not be dis- 
sociated from foreign missions. The two must go on together. The 
effort must be to save the world. 
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Controlling Thoughts. 

(a) This theme deals with the relation of 15,000,000 coming men and 
women to the fundamental obligation of the Church of Christ. 

(b) Whatever is done should proceed upon the assumption that mis- 
sionary work and knowledge are integral to the Sunday-school, not 
external or incidental. ; 

There should be a Missionary Committee in every Sunday-school. 
Its membership should vary as conditions may suggest. Generally, the 
superintendent should be a member—seldom its chairman. The pastor 
should always be included at least ex officio. The school should be 
well represented, by departments if the school is graded. 


Missionary Instruction 


In the Class. 


1. Direct. The whole or part of the Bible lesson itself has bear- 
ing upon missions and is taught as are other lessons by direct exposition 
and application. Both Old and New Testaments abound in passages of 
this kind. 

2. Illustrative. The entire lesson has to do with modern missions. 
It may deal with (a) missionary history; or (b) with the biography 
of some great missionary; or (c) it may be a study of a mission field; 
or (d) it may be a lesson on some phase of missionary endeavor; or 
(e) a chapter in a consecutive study of a mission text-book. 

3. Supplemental. A portion of the class period is devoted to a mis- 
sionary story, or a missionary map study, or similar exercise. 

Whatever method is used, carefully prepared and ample material 
should be secured from your denominational publishing house. 

Three special elements of value le in class instruction: (a) It is 
presumably thorough and deliberate; (b) It gives the theme a funda- 
mental and dignified place; (c) It compels the teacher to interest himself 
in the theme. 


From the Platform. 

This may take a wide range, such as: 

A missionary story; an extract from a missionary book; a mission 
chart; a map exercise; an exhibition of curios; a blackboard exercise; 
a picture lesson; a missionary recitation; a weekly missionary question; 
or a carefully prepared missionary program. 

This is an indispensable feature of missionary instruction in the Sun- 


day-school. Great pains should be put upon it, and all available helps 
secured. 
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Other Forms of Teaching. 


The stereopticon lecture is always in order. The missionary library, 
. judiciously and tactfully introduced to the scholars’ interest, is invalu- 
able. The missionary magazine must not be forgotten. The address 
from the home or foreign missionary is good. Mission posters, maps and 
placards may be kept hanging continuously in the Sunday-school room. 
A mission study class or classes may be formed, meeting at another 
hour than the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school may be organized class 
by class for mission study and work. 


Missionary Giving. _ 

Nothing in the way of instruction amounts to much unless it be 
coupled with definite systematic giving. Great care should be taken that 
the school does not make its gifts with merely a nebulous notion that they 
are for missions. Let the work supported be made ‘as concrete and real 
as possible. Keep in mind that special home mission fields can be 
secured as easily as foreign mission fields. 

There is no question as to the ideal method. The weekly pledge is a 
wholesome thing from the cradle to the grave. The child who pledges 
one cent a week and pays it is under valuable discipline. When the 
weekly pledge seems impracticable the most orderly plan in sight should 
be adopted. 

Whatever plan is followed, all possible means should be used to make 
giving deliberate, thoughtful, definite and cheerful. 

In ease the Sunday-school is connected with a denomination which 
has in force an apportionment plan, great care should be taken to relate 
its giving to that plan. 

Missionary Working. 

This is the field in which learning and giving meet. It is of prime 
value. Every possible method should be used to enlist the personal 
activity of the scholars. Only thus can they be made to know and feel 
that missions are not necessarily something far away. Older scholars 
can undertake active work in mission Sunday-schools and in forms of 
philanthropy closely akin to missionary work. All members of the 
school can contribute articles for missionary boxes, or gather toys for 
Sunday-schools in poor communities. A visit made by a class to an 
aged or sick person will easily relate itself to their missicnary study. 


Enlisting for Life Service. 
In all wise and tactful ways the call for volunteers for life service 
should be pressed upon every Sunday-school. The desire for a share 
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in mission work may be formed very early. The decision to undertake 
it need not come much later. 

The time is ripe for a revolution of thought and effort in the whole 
field of missionary interest in the Sunday-school. The Church has suf- 
fered immeasurable loss from the neglect of her duty in this regard. 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Report oF Miss Mary L. WILSON OF KENTUCKY. 


Although the Missionary Department is one of the youngest in the 
International organization, the conference held at the Howard Presby- 
terian Church, Tuesday morning, June 27, was attended by a large and 
enthusiastic audience and there was not a dull moment throughout the 
session. 

The speakers were all men and women who had really done things. 
We did not listen to mere theories, but to reports of what had actually 
been accomplished, heard from the lips of those by whom it had been 
accomplished. There was an interesting missionary exhibit, consisting 
of programs, magazines, leaflets, pictures, maps, flags and charts, and 
many ideas and suggestions for arousing missionary interest. The 
standard of excellence, consisting of the following six points was 
prominently displayed: 

1. A Missionary Committee. 

Adequate Missionary Instruction. 
Definite Missionary Prayer. 
Systematic Missionary Giving. 
Practical Missionary Activities. 
Enlisting Missionary Recruits. 

The program was divided into three parts, the first part being de- 
voted to the discussion of Missionary Organization. 

Mr. Geo. G. Wallace, of Omaha, the presiding officer, and Chairman 
of the Missionary Department of the International Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, told how the International Missionary Department had en- 
deavored to do its work through a committee widely scattered over the 
continent, until Mr. BE. K. Warren caught a vision of what might be 
done, if one man were placed at the head of the department. Attend- 
ing a State Convention in Michigan, Mr. Warren heard Rev. William 
A. Brown, formerly a missionary in the Philippines, and the vision be- 
came a reality. It is the duty of the International Superintendent to 
see that the States and Provinces are organized with Missionary De- 
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partments, to attend Conventions and to advance missionary interest 
and activity throughout the International field of North America. 

Mr. J. H. Engle, of Kansas, spoke of the Missionary Organization 
in the States and Provinces. He said that what was everybody’s busi- 
ness was nobody’s business. That the church is surcharged with mis- 
sionary interest but it needs a man to direct it. If a State wishes to 
accomplish anything it must have a Missionary Superintendent, one who 
works on a salary, if possible. Kansas is the first State to have a paid 
Missionary Superintendent. 

Mr. Engle said that when we eat Heinz pickles we must eat an extra 
one for the Sunday-school, that the ladies must use an extra amount of 
feather-bone for the sake of E. K. Warren and that we must all use 
Mentholatum because Mr. A. A. Hyde made it possible for Kansas to 
have a paid Missionary Superintendent! It is the duty of the State 
Superintendent to see that each county is organized with a Missionary 
Superintendent, and to keep in close touch with the county workers 
through frequent correspondence. 

Mr. Engle said it is better to write many short letters than a few 
long ones. Send post-cards now and then containing questions regard- 
ing the work. See that the subject of missions is presented at each 
County Convention. There should be short reports at every Conven- 
tion, also brief statements from those who have accomplished things 
during the year. 

Have occasional stereopticon lectures, get returned missionaries to 
make addresses, have missionary curio boxes, a missionary display table, 
conduct missionary conferences, visit graded unions, institutes, councils 
and provide for the systematic study of missions, The State Superin- 
tendent should seek in every way possible to advance the missionary 
interests of the State. 

Mr. E. K. Mohr, of Michigan, discussed the County and District 
Organization. He said that the County Superintendent should see that 
each district is organized for missions, having a Missionary Superin- 
tendent. He should attend the District Conventions, and keep in touch 
with the District Superintendents, while the District Superintendents 
should keep in touch with every school, seeing that each one in his 
district is organized for missions. 

Mrs. OC. W. Little, of Nebraska, gave some suggestions for missionary 
work in the school and class. She said that ‘‘come’’ was the first 
command of Christ and ‘‘go’’ was the last. Soul-winning and char- 
acter-training is the mission of the Sunday-school. In speaking of the 
Standard of Excellence, she said, ‘‘No point of the standard can stand 
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alone.’’ The children will not work for that for which they have not 
sacrificed. They will not work for something about which they know 
nothing. There must be missionary instruction, not spasmodic but 
regular and systematic. There should be a Missionary Committee in 
every Sunday-school composed of the brightest, wisest and most conse- 
¢rated people in the school, and representative of every department in 
the school. The members of this committee should be appointed by 
the Sunday-school Superintendent, in conference with the Pastor, and 
should attend to all the details of missionary work in the school. They 
should seek to develop all the talent in the school. Find those who 
have histrionic ability, those who are musical, those who can pray, and 
use them all on the missionary programs. 

Mrs. Little compared the missionary work in the Sunday-school to 
the great system of irrigation used in the Western States. First, there 
is the big ditch, then the branches, then the smaller ditches, last the 
little furrows along each thirsty road. The purpose of it all is to give 
to each tiny plant what it needs. Man made the ditches but God causes 
the snow to melt on the mountains. We are to make the channels, God 
will fill them. She also told us something of the plans of the Lincoln 
Graded Union by which a class of twenty teachers were kept keenly 
interested in a study of Trull’s ‘‘Manual of Methods for Missionary 
Workers. ’’ 

When Mrs. Little finished we all wished we lived in Nebraska that 
we might belong to the Lincoln Graded Union. 

The ‘‘Place of the Pastor in Missionary Organization’? was dis- 
cussed by Dr. W. M. Anderson, of Texas. Dr. Anderson said the 
Pastor was the key to the situation. A church or Sunday-school cannot 
do much for missions unless they have a Missionary Pastor. The Pastor 
should be the leading missionary spirit, best informed and most in- 
terested. He should be the leading giver. Churches are sometimes 
hindered by stingy Pastors. Dr. Anderson told of one man who 
boasted that he had belonged to the church for seventeen years and 
that it had not cost him a cent. The Pastor should be the leading 
teacher, taking advantage of every opportunity to bring missionary 
information before the people. The pastor should not be content with 
a missionary Sermon once or twice a year, but should emphasize mis- 
sions every time he gets a chance. 

Dr. Henry A. Dowling, of Arkansas, in discussing the place of the 
Superintendent in Missionary Organization, said: ‘‘As goes the Super- 
intendent, so goes the school. He can kill or make alive. The school 
cannot be spiritual if the Superintendent is not missionary.’? He 
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quoted Mr. Moody as saying that he would like a school for janitors. 
Dr. Dowling said that he would like a school for Superintendents. Some 
of us felt like saying ‘‘Amen.’’? He said the Superintendent was the 
general and it was weakness on his part if he could not direct his de- 
partments. He should appoint a Missionary Committee, should perfect 
the Missionary Department, conduct a Workers’ Conference, which 
should grow into a mission study class, should see that there is a 
teachers’ library and should attend Missionary Conferences and Con- 
ventions. 

““The Place of the Teacher in Missionary Organization’’ was dis- 
eussed by Dr. R. P. Shepherd, of Missouri. He said the one necessary 
qualification for a teacher was Christian character. This is more im- 
portant than knowledge. Another qualification is skill in teaching. It 
makes no difference how little a teacher knows, if he knows that little 
well and knows how to use the little he does know. He said that he 
thought our teacher-training courses were weak in this point, they 
teach what to teach but not how to teach. The trouble is not that we 
do not know enough, but we do not know how to use the little we do 
know. Referring to the use of extra-Biblical material in the Sunday- 
school lessons, he said the extra-Biblica! material proves the truth of 
the Biblical material. The integrity of the Bible can best be proved 
by planting a truth and watching it grow. If it grows it is of God. 
He said: ‘‘I love the Bible and enjoy studying it as much as anyone, 
but I am not as much interested in what they did nineteen hundred 
years ago as I am in what they are doing today.’’ He said that in 
teaching we should proceed from the concrete to the abstract, but 
warned the teachers to be careful in their use of illustrations. He told 
of one teacher who used peanuts to represent the apostles. He said, 
‘‘Now, when those children see peanuts they will not think of the 
apostles, but when they hear of the apostles they will think of pea- 
nuts.’’ Dr. Shepherd said that the sermonizing minister is a disappear- 
ing type, but that the teaching minister is the one who will Christianize 
the race. 

The second division of the program considered Missionary Instruc- 
tion in the Sunday school. 

Mr. H. R: Fertig, a Sunday-school Superintendent from Arkansas, 
believes we can reach the children easier through the eye-gate than 
the ear-gate. He proved this by exhibiting a number of cleverly con- 
structed charts, each one emphasizing a missionary truth. The first 
showed a heart with a window in the center, the blinds closed. When 
opened to let in the light the heart was filled with joy, peace and love. 
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Another showed the world swinging away from God, but by putting 
money and self into the opposite side of the scales, it was swung back 
again. One showed a selfish eye closed but gradually opening to the 
truth. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard was illustrated by 
a clock. The most impressive chart of all had a cross at the top with 
a magnet concealed beneath. At the bottom of the chart was the world, 
and as Mr. Fertig made his address the world was gradually lifted up 
to the cross, and as it ascended these words were seen: ‘‘And I, if I 
be lifted up will draw all men unto me.’’ 

Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, of Arkansas, spoke of Missionary Instruction 
in the Beginners Department. She said the teacher of little folks 
must love missions and understand them. That the missionary instruc- 
tion must be very simple. That ‘‘Be ye kind one to another’’ was 
about the only missionary text little children could understand. Mrs. 
Ferguson said she once saw a teacher of beginners show the class the 
picture of an idol and tell them it was the heathen God. She said that 
she did not believe in this but thought that we should teach the chil- 
dren that our God is the heathen’s God. Mrs. Ferguson does not be- 
lieve in divorcing home and foreign missions. She recommended the 
use of Trull’s ‘‘Manual of Methods for Missionary Workers’’ in the 
Sunday-school. Also the little paper ‘‘Everyland.’’ She said to use 
pictures but not too many. 

Mrs. Ralph Gaw, of Kansas, who was to have made an address on 
““God’s Family,’’? a course in mission study which she has developed 
for primary pupils, was not present, but sent her missionary exhibit. 
The following impressive mottoes were among the collection: ‘‘ Thril- 
ling stories iLogically strung together at irregular intervals do not con- 
stitute missionary instruction.’’ ‘‘It is only when he is older that it 
is hard to make a missionary of the child.’’ ‘‘Build logically. 1. The 
Child Himself. 2. His family. 3. His Heavenly Father. 4. His 
Heavenly Father’s Family.’’ ‘‘Every child in the world belongs to 
God’s family.’’ 

Mrs. Gaw also had a series of pictures by which she teaches the 
children that all children, rich and poor, those who live in mansions 
and those who live in humble cottages, whether their skin is black or 
white, or whether they live in this land or a far away country, are 
all members of the Heavenly Father’s family. 

Pretending that the entire audience were Junior pupils, Miss Chris- 
table A. Sawyer, of Michigan, taught an impressive missionary lesson 
by using an apple and some cloves. She asked how many of the chil- 
dren had ever visited in any town besides their own. All the hands 
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were raised. She then asked them if they saw any little boys and 
girls there. The hands were raised again. She then asked them how 
many of them had ever visited out of their own State and then outside 
of their own country and if they saw any little boys and girls there. 
The hands were raised again. She then took the apple and supposing 
that it was the world she stuck a clove in every place where the children 
said there were other children. The apple was soon quite full of cloves, 
Miss Sawyer then in a few words impressed upon the children’s minds 
the fact that there were children everywhere and they all belonged to 
God’s great family. She also told us of another delightful way to get 
the children interested in missions. She let each child select some 
country and play for a whole year that he lived in that country. One 
boy chose to be a Chinaman, another child an Esquimaux, and so on. 
Once a month a social was held and all the children came dressed in 
the costume of the country to which they belonged. Refreshments were 
served appropriate to the country in which the entertainment was being 
held. At the Esquimaux social, buttered pop-corn represented both 
grease and snow. In this way the children learned a great deal about 
the different countries and became interested in the boys and girls 
living there. 

Mrs. E. L. Chambliss, of Kansas City, spoke for the work with the 
Intermediates. She said that indifference to missions was the worst 
kind of treason, and that to interest the Intermediate pupils in mis- 
sions, the teacher must know missions, love missions and feel them. 
She spoke of the Intermediate age as the age of rapid physical growth, 
of love for athletics, of altruism, the beginning of social life, the age 
when they love exciting stories and thrilling adventures, when they 
have a high sense of honor, the age of hero-worship, when ideals are 
easily kindled, the age for the awakening of self and growing per- 
sonality, the age of resolution and rapidly changing thoughts. She sug- 
gested that we make use of the stereopticon, have missionaries to give 
lectures. That we have the children to make missionary calendars, 
book-marks and blotters. That we let them celebrate the festal days 
of other lands. Arrange missionary games and have missionary parties. 
Have missionary study classes, give the children money-banks, have a 
missionary library, let them correspond with a missionary, send a dele- 
gate to all Sunday-school Conventions, have missionary societies and 
missionary programs in the Sunday-school. 

Rey. W. N. Dresel, of Indiana, spoke on ‘‘ Aiding Life’s Choices’’ 
or missions in the Senior grades. He said that the call of the world 
is for men and women to solve its problems. Every life has a pur- 
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pose. We should not leave boys and girls to themselves, but should 
help them to decide what they are fitted for, where they can do the 
most good. He told of one class in which by the study of Robert E. 
Speer’s ‘‘Servants of the King’’ six girls determined, if the way were 
clear, to give themselves as foreign missionaries. 

Miss Elizabeth Kilpatrick, of Mississippi, said that missionary work 
in the adult classes was just the climax of what had been done in the 
other grades. She said it was the greatest thing in the world to carry 
the Gospel to one soul or one nation. That it was magic to take 
ordinary dollars and transform them with our prayers. She told of 
one adult class whose teacher tried to get them interested in missions. 
They finally agreed that to please her they would educate two heathen 
girls. The message which she sent to the foreign field read like this: 
‘«Wanted, two pretty girls to convert an adult Bible class of men.’’ 
It was not long until letters began to come from these girls telling 
something of their lives, and the men soon became much interested 
and enthusiastic about missions. 

The subject for the third division of the program was Missionary 
Expression and Mr. Thomas V. Elger, of Louisiana, spoke on Mis- 
sionary Expression in Prayer. 

He said that prayer is the missionary’s greatest asset, that the pro- 
gram which does not begin and end with prayer is not complete. He 
said this nation was born in prayer and had grown in prayer. That 
this Convention was an expression of prayer made years ago. We need 
prayer more than money, for God will give us what is needed, will 
answer our petitions. ; 

Mr. Alfred D. Mason, of Tennessee, in speaking of Missionary Ex- 
pression in Giving, said that what we pray about and know about we 
will give to. He said: ‘‘There are three classes of people: (1) 
Those who are going as missionaries. (2) Those who are to let some- 
body else go. (3) Those who are to help somebody else go, and that 
all people belong to one of these classes. When you become a member 
of the church you become a member of a missionary society. It is 
the duty of the whole church, to preach the whole Gospel to the whole 
world. People will give more if they give every day or every week 
than if they give just once in awhile.’’ He told us of one school in 
which every child contributed to missions every Sunday. No offering 
was ever taken in the Sunday-school for any other purpose than for 
missions. This Sunday-school has an average attendance of three hun- 
dred and sixty and in one year contributed to missions three thousand 
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three hundred dollars. Mr. Mason said if we keep giving missionary 
information the children will give their money and then their lives. 

Rey. Samuel D. Price, of New Jersey, addressed us on Missionary 
Expression in Service. He said, if you can’t go to the foreign field 
there are other things you can do. He explained how we might take 
the colored lesson cards and charts that we were through with and send 
them to the missionaries. He said that if we would back the chart 
pictures with shrunken muslin they would last much longer. He also 
said that the Chinese would not accept any pictures that were torn or 
soiled or any pictures of people in low-necked dresses. He told us 
how scrap-books might be made and how old post-cards might be used. 
Mr. Price said that the missionaries may not have an opportunity to 
write and thank you, but just keep on sending them. All service asks 
is opportunity, not recognition. 

Mrs. William H. Dietz, of Chicago, told us of an interesting mis- 
sionary program given by the children of her department in the Sun- 
day-school. They were dressed in the costumes of different countries, 
each one carrying the flag of the country. They told something of 
their lives and sang missionary songs. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Mr. Harry Wapr Hicks, New York. 


The objectives of missionary education in the Sunday-school are 
identical with those pertaining to the Church as a whole, because the 
Church of the future in reference to missionary efficiency is now being 
forged in the Sunday-school. Since it is the primary and perpetual 
business of the Church to make Jesus Christ known, obeyed and loved by 
all people in the earth, it becomes the duty of the Sunday-school to 
educate the future Church in reference to all those missionary activities 
involved in the program of the Church. 

1. The first objective of missionary education is to make the Church 
of the future an intelligent Church. Ignorance, prejudice, opposition, 
indifference, prayerlessness, selfishness, love of ease, and other hindrances 
are to be removed only by systematic missionary instruction of the 
young. ; 

2. The second objective is to make a benevolent Church, through the 
training of the young to wish well of all people. The lessons of Chris 
tian missions reveal Christ at work among all sorts and conditions of 
men, in relations of sympathy and love. The need for missionary edu- 
cation to create the spirit of sympathy and love is revealed by the 
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deplorable extent and virulence of race and class prejudice and hatred, 
and the inborn and vulgar assumption of superiority characterizing the 
average Anglo-Saxon, over Asiatic, African and other peoples, and an 
accompanying spirit of intolerance and hatred. 

3. The third objective is to train the Church in beneficence—well 
Going. If the young are to think well of all people, they will do so 
only as long as they do well by them. This involves a vast widening of 
the service of the Sunday-school. The chasm between knowing and 
doing must be bridged here. The needy of church, parish, community, 
nation, and world come within the scope of service of the ideal Christian 
Church. For this wide service the Sunday-school is the chief training 
school. 

4. The fourth objective is to grow a praying Church on behalf of 
all peoples and all missions. In no sphere of missionary endeavor more 
than in this can the Sunday-school mould the efficiency of the future 
Church, and in none is moulding more needed. 

5. To create a peace-loving Church and therefore a peace-loving 
Nation is within the power of the Sunday-school. Every missionary in 
the world is or ought to be an envoy of peace. His mission is peace- 
able. His Lord is the Prince of Peace. His labors bring peace in the 
hearts of men. Governments depend on him, whether they approve or 
despise his religion as a system. The fruits of Christianity all nations 
covet, for they are the peaceable fruits of righteousness, as between 
individuals, and also nations. Make Christ known to all men and war 
becomes in the nature of the case unthinkable and in the end impossible. 

6. The sixth objective is to make a triumphant Church. The con- 
quests of Christianity are the most convincing evidences of today. To 
leaven the theoretical religious knowledge of the young while it is being 
acquired with the missionary achievements of the world is to multiply 
its attacking power. The proof of the divine and universal mission 
and power of the Church is found as much in present day conquests as 
in those of two thousand years ago. 

7. A sacrificial Church constitutes the seventh objective of missionary 
education, sacrifice of ease, pride, wealth, time, children, anything that 
God requires for world-conquest. The practice of sacrifice must be 
encouraged in the young, or it will not characterize the adult life. 

8. The eighth objective is to make a believing Church. The power 
of the Gospel to save is not fully comprehended even by the Church 
itself, much less those outside the Church. Many hold that it is good 
for North America, Great Britain and Germany, but not for Japan, 
China and India. Others think it can hold the children of Christians 
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by environment, but cannot gain and hold the downfallen, the degen- 
erate and pagan people of the world. The proof of the universal mes- 
sage and power of Christ is found better in life than books. Christ is 
transforming individuals and nations in all lands of the earth. He is 
the hope of the Nations. 

The International Sunday-school Association, because it recognizes 
these objectives as imposing upon it a deep responsibility, has created 
a missionary department and elected a missionary superintendent. The 
support of all Sunday-school officers and teachers is required to realize 
the objectives, 
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REPORT OF THE TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT 


READ BY Mrs. ZILLAH Foster STEVENS, SuPT. 

Down on his knees, close to the ground, a fruit-grower worked at the 
trunk of a young apple-tree. His hand guided a wire that probed a 
tiny tunnel, the track of a worm that was boring its way into the vitals 
of the tree. Patiently that searching wire followed the course of the 
worm, till it found him, dragged him forth, and ended his career of 
destruction. Next a coat of protecting tar covered puncture, crack and 
crevice. 

‘¢That must be miserably hard, unpleasant work,’’ was the comment 
of the onlooker, 

But the fruit-grower smiled as he replied: 

‘In my mind is a picture of the way this young apple-tree is going 
to look when it is grown and full of perfect fruit. No work is unpleas- 
ant that makes that picture come true. But there is no chance—no 
chance at all—for this picture to come true, unless exactly this sort of 
work is done. The worms are after this tree. My wire is needed to 
get rid of the worms that have bored their way into the trunk. My tar 
is needed to make exposed places worm-proof. But the picture in my 
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mind, you know—that picture of the tree perfect and fruitful—makes 
me glad to do this work. And no work pays better.’’ 

Dear friends, that plain man doing his plain work in his plain way, 
faithfully images the spirit, the aim, and the methods of the Sunday 
School at work through its Temperance Department. 

Look at a map of North America, our great International Sunday 
School Garden. See that map brightened with more than 173,000 stars, 
—the 173,000 Sunday Schools that bless humanity with the blessings 
Christ brought to the world. Bespatter that map with black blots far 
outnumbering the bright stars; blot it thick; for these black spots 
mean the saloons of North America, and their presence on that map 
means: ‘‘No chance, no chance at all’’ for child-life to fulfill God’s 
plan of fruitfulness until the Sunday School, because of its vision, shall 
accept this two-fold work: 

First, by temperance teaching, make childhood temptation-proof. 

Second, get rid of the destroyers. Remove those myriads of biack 
blots from the map of the International garden. 

Exactly that sort of work the International Sunday School Association 
has undertaken through its temperance department. And because the 
cigaret has proved itself another destroyer ranking close to alcohol in 
its work of destruction, and because there are still other destroyers which 
blight and weaken and ruin, the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion has adopted and is seeking to accomplish the following: 


Temperance Department Aims. 


1. Temperance Education—Educate every Sunday-School member for 
(a) Total abstinence. 
(b) The destruction of the liquor traffic. 
(c) The extinction of the cigarette habit. 
(d) The surrender of every self-indulgence which impairs or 
destroys the power to give service to God or to man. 
2. Regular Time for Temperance Teaching. 
(a) Observe all appointed quarterly Temperance Sundays. 
(b) (Special) Anti-Cigarette Day—Temperance Sunday of the 
second quarter. 
(c) (Special) World’s Temperance Sunday—The fourth Sunday 
in November, to be emphasized as Christian Citizenship 
Day. 
3. Organization—A Temperance Department in every Sunday-School, 
conducted by a Temperance Superintendent. 
4. Pledge. Signing—Enroll every Sunday-School member of proper age 
as a pledge-signer. 


The International Pledge reads: 


“That I may give my best service to God and to my fellowmen, I 
promise God and. pledge myself never to use intoxicating liquors as a 
drink and to do all I can to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic. 


The Anti-Cigarette Pledge reads: 


“In the cause of Freedom from WHnslaving Habits, for the sake of 
Strength and Purity of Character, I pledge myself to abstain from the use 
of Cigarettes and to do all I can to end the Cigarette habit among others. 
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This Anti-Cigaret Pledge was made necessary by the claims of grow- 
ing anti-cigaret work. In May, 1909, a double pledge-card was issued 
at the International office, bearing on one side the pledge against liquor 
and the liquor traffic; and on the reverse side the pledge against 
cigarets, 

The appearance of this double pledge was warmly welcomed, and 
widely heralded by the great temperance organizations of the world. 
The National Temperance Society and the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union issued similar pledges—either liquor, or cigaret, or both— 
for use by their great societies. This double pledge was accepted as 
tangible proof that the international Sunday School Association was 
definitely committed to the work of regular, systematic and effective 
temperance education,—education not only for total abstinence, but 
for active effort against the liquor traffic and the cigaret habit. 


Correspondence. 

The aim of the correspondence of your Secretary has been three-fold: 

1. To arouse Sunday School workers to a realization of the vital 
need of temperance education. 

2. To acquaint Sunday School workers with methods and materials 
for temperance teaching. 

3. To assist with suggestions and replies those who wrote making 
special inquiries. 

The results of such correspondence have been most encouraging as 
indicated by the following: . 

1. Temperance Sections in the Association papers have been present- 
ing methods and lists of helpful literature, supplying up-to-date facts on 
the temperance question, giving complete temperance programs. 

2. Conventions, state, provincial, county and township, also schools 
of methods and institutes, have made place on their programs for prac- 
tical presentations of Temperance Department work. 

3. Temperance Departments have been organized in more than sixty 
states, provinces and territories. Subordinate temperance departments 
are numerous in counties and townships. 


Correspondence with Editors and Lesson Writers. 

The Sunday School editor and the Sunday School lesson writer are 
the strongest possible allies in the cause of temperance teaching. There 
is no disputing the fact that the bulk of the teaching given in our 
Sunday Schools is a reflection of the lesson treatment found in our 
Sunday School helps. From many sources came the expressed wish that 
our Sunday School publications would furnish stronger treatment of the 
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Temperance Lessons. Correspondence to a limited extent was under- 
taken to meet this need. Every editor so addressed responded most 
cordially. 

Temperance Post-Cards. 

The approach of each Temperance Sunday brings to our Temperance 
Department a volume of correspondence. Three inquiries are constantly 
repeated by multitudes: 

1. ‘‘What is the main practical temperance truth in the Scripture 
selection assigned ,for this lesson?’’ 

2. ‘Where can we find up-to-date facts which will illustrate this 
truth in a praetical and interesting way?’’ 

3. ‘Where can we get pledge-cards?’’ 

Each letter is an opportunity to furnish needed help, yet to answer 
each individually is impossible. Accordingly post-cards have been pre- 
pared each quarter, containing answers to these three groups of ques- 
tions. The cordial reception accorded these post-cards proved that in 
some degree they meet a need and furnish help. 


Needs of the Temperance Department. 

1. The need of a temperance field worker is the need most often 
expressed. State, provincial and county conventions, summer schools 
and institutes, Sunday School gatherings great and small continually 
ask for a special worker to present the Temperance Department’s aims 
and methods from the platform. Temperance department work will 
never be done with thoroughness, completeness and success, until its 
leadership equals in ability and working capacity the leadership enjoyed 
by other Sunday School departments. 

2. Leaflets on temperance department. work are indispensable to 
successful work. One reason for their non-appearance is the physical 
handicap of your present Secretary. 

One of the gratifying results of our work has been the establishing 
and maintaining of cordial and harmonious working relations with our 
temperance allies in the great temperance organizations. Most gen- 
erous have been the donations of valuable books, leaflets, ete., from 
many of these organizations. Because of this generosity your Secre- 
tary has been able to supply multitudes of Sunday School workers with 
up-to-date facts contained in printed matter supplied without money 
and without price. Hundreds of splendid anti-cigaret booklets were 
circulated among Sunday School workers,—a gift from the National 
Anti-Cigaret League. The Reform Bureau at Washington supplied 
copies of World Book of Temperance, while the Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union, The Prohibition Brothers, the Anti-Saloon League. 
the Inter-Church Temperance Federation, the Scientific Temperance 
Federation, the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
these and others have codperated with us beautifully. 

No longer do we put the emphasis on ‘‘reforming.’’ Character 
formation rather than character reformation is now the aim. No longer 
are we satisfied: with a temperance teaching that merely dangles fright- 
ful warnings before the eyes of startled childhood, or fastens a few 
arbitrary rules of conduct upon the memory. These warnings and 
these rules are needed; they are warranted by our temperance text-book, 
the Bible. But the warnings and rules are not sufficient. 

The temperance teaching of our new ideals places the emphasis not 
on the prescribing of rules, but on the planting of principles, and upon 
the developing of qualities of character; noble qualities such as. self- 
control, self-denial, steadfastness, purity, watchfulness, independence, 
decision of character, moral courage and heroism. But above all, love 
and loyalty to God, love and loyalty to humanity are the two parent 
principles from whose holy union springs the special virtue of temper- 
ance. 

By such character-building the Temperance Department aims to per- 
form its share of Sunday School work, doing the will of our Father 
who is in heaven; whose expressed will it is that ‘‘not one of these 
little ones should perish.’’ 


TEMPERANCE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Mrs. ZILLAH Foster STEVENS, ALTON, ILL. 

When I look at you I see back of you the childhood of North 
America and I ask you to think what intemperance in every form 
means to childhood like this (pointing to a little girl by her side who 
was holding a rose). Who knows what the future of this little flower 
will be? Who knows whether it will be a blight or a blessing? And if 
it is blighted through the liquor traffic and through the liquor habit we 
are not free from reproach unless we use every effort to save the child- 
hood of this country from the crime against childhood. 

There was a little girl called ‘‘Sunshine.’’ Her mother lived in such 
darkness and despair that when she was born she named her Sunshine. 
When another little girl was born she named her Twinkle, and there 
was a little boy and his name was Happy-go-lucky. They all came to 
the Sunday-school I attended. The mother earned her living by wash- 
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ing dishes in a hotel. The man did not bring home anything. He did 
not care much about the children. The only marks of his considera- 
tion of them were usually black marks on little Sunshine’s face, for he 
had a spite against her and unless her mother could keep her out of 
the way her face bore the blue marks of the hatred he had against her. 
The mother was taken sick and the doctors said ‘‘appendicitis and the 
hospital,’’ and they took her there. They operated upon her and after 
two weeks she said, ‘‘Can’t Jake come to see me?’’ They said, ‘‘No.’’ 
Later they took her back home, where there was nobody but Jake and 
the children. All she had to eat was salt pork and fried potatoes, 
which Jake cooked. She got well and Jake signed the pledge, and 
now he was to her a husband and to the children a father. But he 
found he could not go to and from work without passing many saloons, 
so he went out to Bug Hollow, where they were building a railroad, 
and he promised he would not touch it and he would come in Sunday 
night, and Sunday night he came in and went back. One day he sent 
word, ‘‘I can’t come in any more, I can’t go past those saloons and I 
will have to stay out here.’’ So they put her and the children into a 
coal wagon and jolted them out twelve miles into the country. All the 
summer they lived there in a tent. One Sunday night she stood at the 
door of the tent and looked out and saw Jake standing with Twinkle on 
one sidé and Sunshine on the other. She said, ‘‘It is worth while when 
you can see a man come out like that!’’ They went back to town and 
election day came on and there was treating on every side, and Jake 
went down and then the happy look on the wife’s face went away and 
the black spots came back on Sunshine’s face and Nancy had to go 
back to washing dishes at the hotel, and she said to me, ‘‘Is it always 
going to be like this?’’? We said, ‘‘No.’’ She said, ‘‘Are you sure?’’ 
We said. ‘‘We are sure.’’ She said, ‘‘Why?’’ And we said, ‘‘ Because 
it says in the bible, ‘They have made a covenant with death and 
with hell are they at an agreement; they have made lies their refuge, 
and behind falsehood have they hid themselves, and the covenant 
with death shall be disannulled and the agreement with hell shall 
not stand; and hail shall sweep away their refuge of lies and the 
waters shall overflow their hiding places!’ ’’ She said, ‘‘Does that 
mean the saloon?’’ And we said, ‘‘Yes,’’ for in our hearts we are 
sure it does. Was there ever anything so much a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell as that which leads a father to make a 
mark of blue on the face of his little child? If Isaiah was inspired 
when he wrote, ‘‘ The covenant with death shall be disannulled and the 
agreement with hell shall not stand, and hail shall sweep away their 
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refuge of lies and the waters shall overflow their hiding places,’’ and if 
that was true in that day when Isaiah wrote, it was true when he looked 
into the future to this day and saw our covenant with death which 
piece by piece is being disannulled. The mother said, ‘‘You are sure 
it is so?’?’ We said, ‘‘We are sure it is so.’? She said, ‘‘ Will it 
come in time to save Jake?’’ ) 

That is what we want, we want it to come now in time to save Jake, 
and in time to save the boys and girls back of you and whom you 
represent; so we are educating every Sunday School member for total 
abstinence, for the destruction of the liquor traffic, for the extinction 
of the cigarette habit, and for the surrender of every selfish indulgence 
which destroys the power to render service to God or to men. That is 
the temperance education to which our Sunday-schools have committed 
themselves, and the means which they have given us are four temper- 
ance lessons each year from the Word of God, and do not think that 
there will be any less! They are in the uniform lessons and the graded 
lessons. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Rev. A. 0. Bang, D. D., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

With an oblation of tears and blood our nation was christened ‘‘the 
land of the free and the home of the brave,’’ but intoxicated with a 
beverage of beer and rum, it is fast becoming the land of the drunk 
and the home of the slave. 

While the home and the church are building characters in the image 
of Jesus, the saloon and the liquor traffic are making wreck and ruin 
of our work. The liquor traffic, with the consent of the people, and 
under a license bearing the seal of government, is engaged in dispensing 
aleohol, a poison, that is slaughtering our citizens. It is responsible for 
forty per cent. of the diseases that afflict us, and has increased our death 
rate by thirty-one per cent. 

Aleoholic liquor is the direct or indirect cause of eight hundred thou- 
sand deaths annually among the citizens of this republic. The traffic is 
creating of its patrons drunkards, criminals, paupers, insane and mental 
defectives. It is responsible for most of our suicides and divorces. It 
is making widows by the tens of thousands and orphans by the hundreds 
of thousands. 

This traffic in drink is degenerating and slaughtering innocent child- 
hood. LHighty-two and one-half per cent. of the children born to hard 
drinking parents are born mentally and physically degenerate; it 
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increases the death rate among the children of liquor users by two 
hundred per cent. 

This licensed traffic robs seventeen out of every one hundred children 
of a grammar school education, and forty-seven out of every one lun- 
dred children of a high school education; it is also forcing two million 
children under fifteen years of age to work for wages in the great 
factories and sweat shops of the nation. 

It is wasting the wealth of the nation; it is placing the heaviest finan- 
cial burden upon the tax payers to control and support its victims; it 
is robbing the toiler of his wages; it is diminishing his productive 
power and wage earning capacity, and it is closing to him the door of 
industrial opportunity. The traffic is making a wreck of moral char- 
acter, destroying the manhood of our men and the virtue of our women. 

But the light is being turned on this great agent of destruction, until 
the whole civilized world is in open revolt against it. The liquor prob- 
lem is not a mere local problem, nor a mere national problem. It has 
become a great world problem. Sweden, Finland and Iceland have voted 
in favor of the national prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Switzerland has broken a social custom of generations by forbidding 
parents giving liquor to their children. 

A national commission in France has reported that alcoholic liquor 
is degenerating the French people, and large posters are now seen in 
her principal cities containing a warning against the use of alcohol. 

in Italy the commissioner of insanity has warned the nation that wine 
drinking is filling the insane asylums with Italy’s people. 

New Zealand is fast voting out her saloons. 

Australia is making rapid progress toward the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. 

England is aroused as never before, and public billboards bear the 
government’s warning against the effects of liquor. 

The Russian government has ordered stamped upon every bottle of 
‘‘vodka,’’ the national intoxicating drink, a skull and crossbones, and 
the word ‘‘poison,’’ as a warning against the use of what the bottle 
contains. 

A commission appointed by the German nation has reported that beer 
is destroying the German people. Germany is today teaching in her 
schools the evil effect of alcohol. Emperor William has become a total 
abstainer, and a popular lecturer against the use of liquor, and has 
ordered beer forever out of the German army. 

At a world’s congress on alcohol held in London in July, 1909, twelve 
hundred scientists from twenty-seven nations issued to the world a great 
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statement, declaring that ‘‘alcohol is a poison, that its use as a bever- 
age is destructive and degenerating to the human organism, that its 
effect on the body is depressive, narcotic and anaesthetic.’’ 

But you ask, what is the attitude of our own government toward this 
great curse of alcohol? 

While the people in our municipalities, counties and states are aroused 
against the evil as never before, and recognize the liquor question as the 
most Vital question before the nation, our federal government is encour- 
aging this king of slaughter in his work of destruction. Our nation is 
liquor’s stronghold. From America are sent forth the alcoholic bever- 
ages that poison the world. This fact discredits our name as a Christian 
nation. In the Mohammedan nations they speak of drunkenness as a 
Christian sin. Within six months after our flag began to float in Cuba, 
two thousand saloons had been opened and a work of destruction started 
by this Christian nation. 

President Schurmann, the first chairman of the Philippine commis- 
sion said: ‘‘We found the Filipinos a sober race, and today Ameri- 
can civilization, represented mostly by the American saloons, gambling 
dens and their accompanying evils, is rapidly sinking the native race 
lower and lower in vice and crime; while American soldiers who went out 
noble, honorable boys, have gone crazy through drink and are brought 
home in handcuffs and legcuffs.’’ 

We have long boasted that ‘‘trade follows our flag.’’ This is cer- 
tainly true of the liquor trade; the first building it often floats over in 
a new land is a saloon. When the American rum shops were first 
opened in Manila, an American flag floated over the building, and the 
bar was draped in our flag, saying in silent language to the natives, 
‘‘This is the ideal of the new American civilization.’’? Wherever the 
American missionary has gone with his Bible, the American liquor dealer 
has gone with his Bottle. Yes, we confess it with shame. 

But the time will soon come when the Bible will follow our flag. 
Nine whole states already have banished the saloon; two-thirds of all 
the counties in the United States have banished them. Yes, today we 
have forty-four millions of our people living without an open saloon, 
and seventy per cent. of our territory free from the curse of the retail 
liquor trade. 

But the United States Government, represented by the federal laws 
and authorities at Washington, is supporting, encouraging and defend- 
ing the liquor traffic, in all its slaughter of men, morals and money. 

You ask, how does our federal government foster and sanction the 
liquor traffic? First, by collecting an internal revenue tax of twenty- 
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five dollars a year from every dispenser of this poison, and supporting 
the government by the revenue derived; second, by her interstate com- 
merce laws which permit the shipment of liquor into territory where its 
sale is forbidden. The internal revenue tax, which ought to be called 
the infernal revenue tax on alcoholic liquor, was a temporary war meas- 
ure adopted by Congress, during the Civil War, for the purpose of 
raising revenue for our then depleted treasury. Mr. Lincoln, then 
President, objected to the proposed law, and said he would refuse to 
sign the bill, but upon assurances from Congress that it was only a 
temporary measure and would be repealed as soon as the war was over, 
he signed the bill. 

It gives to the traffic in liquors a badge of respectability; it gives 
it government sanction and support; it makes the government a partner 
with every saloonkeeper in the land; it forces you and me to share in 
the profits of this death-dealing trade. 

Last year our government authorized 210,319 persons to dispense this 
poisonous beverage; technically this federal tax receipt does not author- 
ize its holder to sell liquor, but it gives an equitable permission. Every 
man who receives an internal revenue receipt for twenty-five dollars, 
first tekes an oath that he intends to sell liquor, and he believes when 
he pays his money that he obtains that privilege. This tax receipt is a 
pledge of neutrality on the part of the government in any contest that 
may arise between the liquor man and the local authorities. In probibi- 
tion territory the government is thus encouraging law breaking. 

The people of the sovereign state of Kansas have said by an over- 
whelming majority that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall not be permitted within her territory. But the United States Gov- 
ernment in one year sold internal revenue tax receipts to 3,217 men, who 
paid twenty-five dollars each, and each took oath that he intended to 
engage in the sale of alcoholic liquors in Kansas and thus break its 
laws. For the sum of twenty-five dollars paid to Uncle Sam he encour- 
aged these men to violate the prohibition laws of Kansas. 

The United States Supreme Court has said: ‘‘The granting of a 
license by the federal government to sell intoxicants is a direct usurpa- 
tion of the police power reserved to the states.’’ That the federal 
government has a right to collect a tax from a trade that the state has 
prohibited is an absurdity. 

Dlegal liquor sellers are violating state and local laws in all the pro- 
hibition states and counties. They are establishing blind pigs, and the 
nation cannot help the state to punish them, for these law violators 
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have paid the national government twenty-five dollars for the privilege 
of violating the local law. 

Another way the federal government is nullifying state law is by the 
the operation of the interstate commerce laws. All common carriers, by 
federal law, are permitted to carry liquor from a license state into a 
prohibition state. 

For example, the constitution of Oklahoma forbids the manufacture or 
sale of alcoholic liquors by any citizen of that state, within the terri-° 
tory of the state. But the brewers and distillers of Ohio can sell liquor 
in Oklahoma, something that the citizens of Oklahoma are forbidden to 
do. A man in Oklahoma wants to sell liquor in violation of the law of 
his state. The federal government permits him to send an order for 
liquor to any state that makes and sells it, and the interstate commerce 
laws of the United States Government permit the railroads, steamboat 
companies or express companies to carry that liquor to Oklahoma, and 
deliver it to the man who proposes to sell it contrary to the laws of 
his state. This outrageous fact is nullifying state prohibitory laws in 
all the prohibition states of the Union. 

Fifty years ago this nation went to war with certain of her states 
because she said those states were nullifying federal laws, but today in 
at least nine states the federal government is in the business of nullify- 
ing state laws against the sale of liquor. 

Why will not our federal government that passes pure food laws to 
protect human health, that spends thousands of dollars to stamp out 
physical plagues, and that even legislates to protect our cattle and our 
crops, do something to stop a greater slaughter of human life by aleohol 
than ever resulted from pestilence or plague? There is but one answer. 
It is because she is making money out of the slaughter. 

America is selling the moral character and sacrificing the physical 
life of her people for gold. If the saloons of America did not pay a 
license fee we would close them; hence they stay because they pay. It 
is blood money. It is tainted money. It is unholy money. Hence we 
will not put it into our civil treasuries. 

The childhood of America is imperiled; the young manhood and 
womanhood of America are imperiled. The virtue and honor of America 
are imperiled by a great, foreign foe that is strongly entrenched and 
that would debauch and slaughter them. 

Who will protect them? Who will come to their defense? Who 
should guard them from the giant that would destroy them? Our gov- 
ernment must defend them; our laws must protect them; our flag must 
be their shield. 
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Our flag today waves over the breweries, distilleries, wineries and 
saloons of America. We must pull it down; and with the strong arm 
of American manhood we must hoist it above the home, the schoolhouse, 
the church and the state; we must wrap it around the boys and girls 
of the nation, as their defender and shield, making Old Glory as our 
fathers intended it should be, the emblem of virtue and not of vice. 
Then with patriotic devotion we shall wave this stainless flag over a 
land without a drunkard and without a saloon, and wave it at last at 
the gates of gold, in commemoration cf the triumph of Christ over 
man’s greatest foe. 


OUR ATTITUDE TO THE TEMPERANCE REFORM 
Rev. H. C. Mean, D. D., New York. 


In a large town in the state of New Jersey for a number of years 
on the third Sabbath afternoon in March they held a union gathering 
of the Sabbath schools of that town for an annual temperance rally, 
and it was my privilege on a number of occasions to be the speaker of 
that gathermg. When I went there some years ago the meeting was 
held in an old Presbyterian church, an immense building which had 
stood there for more than three-quarters of a century, and when I got 
on the platform I looked out upon a wonderful sight. On the ground 
floor were gathered 1,700 young people with their teachers, while the 
galleries were crowded with adults, aud among those young people there 
were hundreds of boys, and I wes right in my element, for I am nothing 
but a boy yet myself, and I began my address by asking this question: 
‘Boys, can any of you tell me what a boy is good for?’’ Right away 
“one little fellow cried out, ‘‘I know, doctor; a boy is good to make 
a man out of.’’ ‘‘Can any of you tell me what a man is?’’ ‘‘A boy 
growed up.’’ ‘‘All of you boys who are glad you are boys, put up 
your hands!’’ and right away every fellow’s hand went up. I said, 
‘<Bvery one of you boys who wishes you were a girl, put up your hand.’’ 
Not a hand went up; they dropped them lower. ‘‘ Well, if you were 
not a boy, what would you like to be?’’ ‘‘ Another boy, mister, if you 
please.’’ ‘“Every one of you who would like to be a man, put up your 
hand.’’ Every boy’s hand went up. There were hundreds of boys 
there, and every one of them glad that he was a boy; not one would be 
a girl, and every one would be a man. ‘‘Can you boys and girls see 
a man anywhere in your sight this afternoon?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’? ‘‘ Look 
around and wherever you see a man just point your finger at him right 
away!’’ and at once there were 1,700 fingers pointed at me, and if you 
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want to have a peculiar sensation you stand up and have 1,700 fingers 
pointed at you; it looked like the bayonets of a regiment and as though 
the whole thing might go off at the least provocation. I said, ‘‘Am I 
a man?’’ They said, ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘How do you know?’’ And one 
rascal in the front cried out, ‘‘ Because you are bald-headed.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ I 
said, ‘‘my boy, you have given me away; nobody would have known it 
if you had not spoken of it.’? A second boy said, ‘‘ Whiskers,’’ and 
the third, ‘‘You wear a frock coat.’’ I said, ‘‘Can you all see me?’’ 
They said, ‘‘Yes, sir.’’? ‘‘Suppose I should say there is not one of 
you boys or girls here this afternoon who can see me, what then?’’ One 
fellow said, ‘‘That would be a lie.’’ ‘‘That boy knows how to use 
plain English; that is what I am going to say, there is not one here of 
you here this afternoon who can see me; you can see the house in which 
I live, but not the man within it; I want you to look at this wonderful 
house. Up here in the dome is the studio, here is where the man 
thinks and plans and gives orders. Here are the windows with the 
window-blinds to pull down, and here is the ventilator, and here is a 
door. Down here in the house is the kitchen and in the kitchen is a 
cook, and no house is complete that has not a good kitchen and a good 
cook, and here are two servants. Suppose one day these two servants 
should say, ‘Look here, for years and years we have been waiting on 
the cook and brought her bread and meat and vegetables and she has 
never done anything for us; we will let her get her food to cook as best 
she can.’ So they go off and after a while one of them says, ‘My 
strength is all gone,’ and the other says, ‘So is mine; I wonder what 
is the matter.’ And while they are discussing the matter the cook 
down in the kitchen is laughing, and they say, ‘What are you laughing 
at?’ and the answer is, ‘Laughing at you for being fools because you 
thought you would get along without me and you can’t get along with- 
out me any better than I can get along without you; you give me no 
food to cook and I give you no strength; if you want strength I must 
have food.’ They look at each other and say, ‘I wonder if cook is 
telling the truth! Let us give her some food and see whether she gives 
us back our strength.’ They agree, and presently the door opens and 
they ery out, ‘Look out, cook!’ and down comes a loaf of bread; the 
door opens again and down comes a pound of beefsteak; the door opens 
again and down comes a lot of vegetables, and right away the cook 
goes to work; and you listen and you hear a little pump going, pump- 
ing the blood because the life is in the blood, and every beat seems to 
say, ‘Life! life! life!’ And night time comes and the man is tired 
and goes to sleep and the pulse goes down and everything in the house 
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is quiet, and the beat of the pump seems to say, ‘Rest! rest! rest!’ 
Morning comes and the man wakes up and the pump starts up again. 
And the two servants discover that the cook has brought back their 
strength, and after a good day’s work they say, ‘The cook has done 
magnificently, now let us stop in the saloon and treat her,’ and into 
the saloon they go and presently the door opens and down goes some 
liquid, and the cook cries out, ‘What are you doing.’ ‘Treating 
you.’ ‘Yes, treating me mean; what is that stuff you are pouring 
down?’ ‘Whiskey, brandy, gin, beer, ale and wine,’ and the 
cook says, ‘I don’t care what names you give it; do you know 
what is in that stuff you are pouring down?’ ‘No, what is in it?’ 
‘The deadliest poison, except one, known to science, alcohol, and when 
alcohol comes here I can do nothing with it, I cannot make it into 
brain celis or into nerve tissue, and while it remains here I cannot do 
cooking because I stand still, and if it stays very long it begins to 
burn holes in the kitchen floor.’ Right away the cook says, ‘Get out!’ 
and if you stand near the door and smell the breath driven out of the 
kitchen, you will hear the old pump saying, ‘Get out! get out! get 
out!’ That is why the Word of God says that a drunkard will not 
live out half his days.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Boys, did you ever see a drunken man?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ 
‘*Whereabouts was he drunk?’’ ‘‘In his hind legs.’’ ‘‘What makes 
you say he was drunk so?’’ ‘‘Because his legs went up and down, 
and when he got down he could not get up.’’? ‘‘No, that was not 
where the man was drunk,’’ and I went on to tell them of a body I 
had seen dissected, and that the brain of a healthy person looks like 
creamy white and the brain of this person was shriveled up, and I said, 
**Doctor, what is the matter?’’ and he said, ‘‘Cooked; the brain of 
a person is mostly of water and alcohol sucks the water out of the 
brain and shrivels it up.’’?’ So I told the boys that when a man is 
drunk he is drunk up in his brain and that makes his legs go one way 
and his arms another.’’ 

Fellow workers, it is a wonderful thing to be able to place your hand 
upon your heart and say, ‘‘By the blessing of Almighty God I am a 
man and am able to touch others and make their lives better.’’ It is 
a wonderful thing to be able to sit in a Sunday school class and so 
touch that boy that he will be a king tomorrow and so touch that girl 
that she will be a queen tomorrow. And when we go to the ballot box 
it is a magnificent thing for us to smite this awful wrong that will 
smite our boys and wreck our homes. 

I was speaking in a town in New York one afternoon in August seven 
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years ago under a great tent. I stood on a low platform and back 
of it stood half a dozen smiling boys. I said in my address, ‘‘Do you 
know what we are fighting for? If you do not I will show you,’’ and 
before they knew it I had my hands under the armpits of one of those 
boys and I lifted him up and held him up there before the whole crowd. 
I said, ‘‘Look at him; here is the stake, you men are the players, you 
are to say whether this child shall be sober or drunk, saved or lost, a 
citizen of heaven or hell.’’ At last I turned that boy around so I 
dould look into his face for the first time myself, and I was surprised 
to find that I had picked up one of the handsomest boys I had ever 
laid my eyes upon. I said, ‘‘My, what a handsome boy I have here! 
I wonder whose boy he is! I wish he were mine! Is the father of this 
boy anywhere in this audience? If he is, I will give him one thousand 
dollars for this boy just as he is; if you will take it, step up?’’ 
Nobody spoke. ‘‘You won’t take a thousand for him? Bless your 
heart! I don’t blame you; if this boy were mine, all the money in 
God’s universe could not buy him; if he were mine how I would love 
him! JI would make him my friend, I would bind him to me, I would 
take him to the foot of the cross and tell him the story of how Christ 
died to redeem him, and I would love him into heaven. But he is not 
my boy; I do not know whose boy he is. But the drink is after him 
and if it gets a chance it will smite him and the brightness will go 
out of his cheek, and when it has him wrecked and ragged it will cast 
him a festering carcass into his mother’s dooryard; I do not know 
whose boy he is, but if he were a rumseller’s boy his father would say, 
‘You can’t have my boy for any such purpose as that,’ ’’ and when I 
put that boy down, all over that great tent they were weeping; I never saw 
so many tears in my life; and after the meeting closed a gentleman 
came up and he said, ‘‘Do you know whose boy that was?’’ ‘‘No, sir; 
just by chance I picked him up.’’ He said, ‘‘Don’t you eall that 
chance, don’t you dare to call it chance; that was providence; that boy 
is the only child of the meanest rumseller we have in Janesville, and 
when you picked him up I heard him say, ‘My God, he has my hoy,’ 
and when you described what drink would do to him, there came a 
look of pain into his face and I saw the tears roll down his cheeks and 
I saw him wring his hands and heard him mutter, ‘My God, that is 
so, God knows that I do not want my boy to touch the drink and 
become a drunkard.’ ’’ I think it was three months after, while travel- 
ing on the Central railroad in New York, a gentleman came to me and 
said, ‘‘Do you remember that boy at Janesville?’’? 1 said, ‘‘I shall 
never forget him.’’ Said he, ‘‘The very next morning when the business 
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men were going down that street they saw that rumseller rolling out 
easks of liquor and he never said a word to anybody, and he brought 
out all the paraphernalia, he knocked the bungs out of the barrels and 
took the corks out of the bottles and the stoppers out of the decanters 
and let the liquor run away into the ground, and two days afterwards 
he loaded up his household goods and moved out on a farm in the 
country and gave up his business.’? Why? Because he did not want 
his boy ruined. 

Brother, how many boys have you in your Sunday school to give over 
to the saloon? The saloon and the Sunday school cannot go into the 
business of salvation together. The Bible and ‘the bar cannot go into 
partnership in redeeming this world. And what we need is great royal 
true men to warn the boys and girls against this awful evil that is 
after them. 


A NEW PATRIOTISM 
Rey. P. A. BAKER, D. D., WESTERVILLE, OHIO. 


The world has little hope and less regard for the patriotism of the 
man who will go around the globe to fight a foreign foe, but who will 
not go round the corner to attend the caucus or primary of his own 
party to prevent the triumphs of a worse domestic foe. It would be 
good if some of our modern young mollycoddle Americans could be 
induced to take and keep the Ephebic oath taken by the young Athenians 
when assuming the responsibilities of citizenship. Though administered 
more than two thousand years ago it reads as if it were written to be 
administered today: ‘‘We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty, or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering 
comrades in the ranks. We will fight for the ideal and sacred things 
of the city. We will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best to 
excite a like respect and reverence in those above us who are prone to 
annul and set them at naught. We will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the publie sense of civic duty, and thus in all these ways we will transmit 
this city not only not less but greater, better and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us.’’ 
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Lest I be chided for giving praise overmuch, let me say, the Sabbath- 
school is not the greatest organization in the world—that honor belongs 
to the Church; nor has it been the greatest factor in temperance reform 
—that distinction belongs to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the greatest factor in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was the forcing of systematic instruction on the question of alcohol 
and narcotics into the public schools in spite of the bums and breweries 
in every commonwealth, save one, in this Republic. The Snunday-school 
has done much to advance this great cause of temperance reform, but 
it is only upon the front doorstep of opportunity. 

One of the present chief needs of temperance reform is a great nation- 
wide pledge-signing movement that will give us a better basis of personal 
temperance on which to build further temperance legislation. In some 
states, legislation is in advance of the personal habits of the people. 
We have succeeded in making liquor selling disreputable. We must yet 
succeed in making liquor drinking disreputable. Dr. Howard H. Russell, 
founder of the Anti-Saloon League, never uttered a truer statement than 
he did the other day while speaking to the Ohio State Sunday-school 
Convention, when he. said: ‘‘An ounce of Sunday-school prevention is 
worth more than tons of Keeley cure.’’ 

Abraham Lincoln took the verbal pledge from his mother’s lips before 
he was eight years of age, and kept it. Back in the 30s, a young man, 
tall and gaunt and sad-faced might have been seen astride a horse, his 
feet almost dragging on the ground, riding out of Springfield, Illinois. 
He was a young lawyer. The comments of his associates were not 
encouraging. ‘‘A pity,’’ they said. ‘‘He might have a future if he 
would quit that fanatical temperance business.’’ But he rode on out to 
the South Fork School House and there gathered about the trunks of 
fallen trees was a company of farmers and their families, to whom he 
spoke on the value of total abstinence, and then administered to them 
a pledge which he had written and signed himself. How Lincolnian it 
sounds: ‘‘Whereas, the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage is 
productive of pauperism, degradation and crime; and believing it is our 
duty to discourage that which produces more evil than good, we there- 
fore pledge ourselves to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage.’’ 

What of this young man’s future now? He rode on into Congress. 
He rode into the Presidency of the United States. He rode as com- 
mander-in-chief through the greatest civil war known to human history. 
He rode into the hearts of the Anglo-Saxon race. A great orator has 
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said: ‘‘He lifted us through ten centuries of civilization in one four- 
year’s term.’’ 

If we were to ask what were the greatest and most far-reaching acts 
of this man’s life the answer would probably be his speech at Gettys- 
burg, or the writing of the Emancipation Proclamation. But these events 
came after Bull Run, after Chancelorsville, after the slaughter at Antie- 
tam, when the nation staggered and the Union army seemed beaten at 
every turn; and when the gloom of night had settled over the great . 
North; and when men in high places were denouncing the President, 
and some of the great northern newspapers were writing him down worse 
than a failure; and when the confidence of the North was strained well 
nigh to the breaking point. There was no Gettysburg, no speech and no 
Emancipation Proclamation to inspire confidence and hope. Years before, 
when a clerk in a country store, he had walked seven miles to return 
six cents due an old woman, the result of a mistake in making change, 
and the country knew it, and again, when the postoffice at New Salem, 
of which he was the keeper, had been closed, and an officer of the govern- 
ment came to demand of him $17.34, which the government had a right 
to assume had been‘stolen, Mr. Lincoln went to his trunk, opened it 
and fished out a cotton poke from a remote corner, and pouring the coin 
upon the table, said: ‘‘Here is your $17.34, Mr. Officer, I never spend 
anybody’s money but my own.’’ Im the midst of the darkness and 
gloom of those unfortunate days the common people who had read these 
incidents again and again, said: ‘‘We don’t know why our armies are 
beaten; we don’t know why our great men are criticising the President, 
but we do know that Old Abe is honest.’’ 

It is possible to see over a very large field through a very small crack 
in the fence, and these incidents in the early manhood of the life of 
Lincoln were the small cracks that permitted them to rightly measure 
the great life. 

It will not be denied that too long the burden of the church rested 
upon the shoulders of the womanhood of the church. Men’s clubs and 
brotherhoods are an effort to bring the manhood of the church up to the 
side of the womanhood in the labor and responsibility of conducting the 
church. Fora long time the women represented in the missionary work 
of the Church the only department that had developed a systematic 
brand of missionary giving. The balance of the Church depended _upon 
the special appeals from the pulpit to move them to a spirit of liberality. 
The present Men’s Missionary movement that is sweeping over the 
zountry is an effort to bring the manhood of the Church up to the 
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standard of the womanhood of the Church in systematic missionary giv- 
ing. For more than a quarter of a century the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union practically stood alone in the systematic agitation of the 
liquor cause. Most of the Church had gone into a sort of inocuous 
desuetude on this issue, and some of the Church is still there, but seven- 
teen years ago the Anti-Saloon League came into existence, inter- 
denominational and omni-partisan, in an effort to organize and bring 
the manhood of the country up to the side of the womanhood of the 
country in a well-developed warfare against the home-wrecking liquor 
traffic. 


Now, I can appreciate that when this big-footed, awkward-handed, 
one-gallosed youth came blundering into a well-ordered household, upset- 
ting the furniture and scattering the bric-a-brac, it was not just what 
they had hoped it might be. Some even doubted if it were a legitimate 
member of the household at all. It was even called upon to prove its 
parentage in some quarters. They had prayed long and earnestly that 
God would wake the manhood of the country and send them to the rescue. 

It was a great shock to our sensitive nerves, when, after prolonged 
prayer and much scolding, God answered through a mentally unbalanced 
old woman yonder in Kansas. To her dying day she poured anathemas 
upon the Anti-Saloon League and on its methods, but we have freely 
forgiven her for all that; for with a fifty-cent hatchet she smashed her 
way into the conscience of a great commonwealth and compelled the 
nation to look at. the inherent lawlessness of the liquor traffic. 

This big-footed Anti-Saloon League youth came upon the scene as the 
result, of prayer, but not exactly according to the formula of the prayer, 
but it is here, a little awkward at times, but tremendously in earnest. 
It is too full of the health of youth to be ill-natured. It is not hunting 
opportunities to quarrel, but opportunities to pound the liquor traffic. 
It thrives either by pounding or being pounded. The one gives it moral 
muscle, the other gives it moral character. 

Talmadge once said: ‘‘An old villain is hard to reform.’’ Is it not 
time we go out of the old villain business by teaching the children of 
the Republic to stay put? 

I commend to you the Lincoln pledge, with its patriotic setting as 
especially fitting; and peculiarly so in the South country, where the 
great names of Lee and Stonewall Jackson and Gordon and Grady and 
Galloway can be added, but I commend to you every pledge of every 
church and every temperance society with or without a time limit, the 
same to be taken early and often. Physicians tell us that smallpox as 
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a disease is running out as a result of persistent vaccination. Isn’t it 
about time to begin in dead earnest a nation-wide vaccination against 
villainy ? 


DEPARTMENT OF PURITY 


E. K. Mour, SUPERINTENDENT 
CoMMITTEE 1911-1914 
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Personal Purity. 

Without any noise or special announcement, 200 earnest men and 
women gathered in a San Francisco conference, for a plain and frank - 
discussion of a topic which had made its way for the first time into an 
International Sunday-school Convention program. This matter has been 
shunned all too long by the home, the school, the press and the church. 
The recent and wonderful awakening on the purity question is prophetic 
of a better day, and God has thrust the Sunday-school into this work at 
the psychological moment. This quiet and unheralded conference led to 
action which no one may estimate. 


History. 

Mr. E. K. Warren introduced the subject by telling how five years 
ago he listened to a lecture which revealed such startling conditions, 
that he secured the lecturer for the State Sunday-school Convention, 
where 500 men were profoundly impressed with these revelations. The 
result was the conviction of the absolute necessity of a general educa- 
tion on sex matters. To aid in a proper enlightenment, Michigan or- 
ganized the first Sunday-school Purity Department. During the four 
years timid workers have been encouraged, teachers have been led to 
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teach, pastors to preach, lectures have been given, literature distributed, 
and much personal work done. Michigan believes that God led in this 
new departure, that He is blessing these efforts, and that such efforts 
should be put forth in every State. 


The Need. 


Mr. E. K. Mohr, the Superintendent of the Michigan purity work, was 
then introduced and took charge of the conference. To show the need 
of such work the statements were made, that in purity we have the re- 
form of reforms; that there is nothing which entails so much misery on 
the human race as the sin of impurity, and there is no happiness so great 
as the happiness of a pure heart in a clean body; that the teaching of 
the street and the playground is universal, uncontrollable, incorrect and 
degrading, and this teaching must be anticipated and neutralized by 
right teaching; also that the home, ‘‘which is God’s first and holiest 
school,’’ is not ready and not willing to give the needed instruction, and 
so the Sunday-school must help in the work. 


A Large Place. 


The following reasons were given indicating the place and the plan 
of such Sunday-school endeavor: 

1. As purity is largely and essentially a moral question, the Sunday- 
school injecting into it the tremendous moral force of -childhood and of 
religious education, marks an epoch in the fight for a white life. 

2. As the text book of the Sunday-school places a strong emphasis 
on purity, the Bible teacher must ‘‘stand up, speak out, and bravely, in 
God’s name.’’ 

3. Next to the home the Sunday-school comes nearest to our com- 
munity life with a close, sympathethic, heart touch, and therefore occu- 
pies a strategic place in this teaching. 

4. In every conflict between the dark and the light, between the 
wrong and the right, that side wins the victory, which wins the children. 
Childhood is the key to our problems and the Sunday-school has its hand 
on that key. ~ 

5. It is true now that ‘‘my people are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge’’ but knowledge in itself will not save. The positive evil must be 
driven out by the positive good. The church has this winning message: 
The Evangel of a Savior will free the slave of vice. ‘‘And we shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ 

6. Of necessity, our Sunday-school Purity Work must be educational 
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and preventive, rather than legislative and reformative. Out of this 
education and agitation, as always, will grow all necessary action. 


A Request. 


The Conference gave expression to its conclusions by giving unani- 
mous endorsement to the following request: ‘‘In view of the demand 
for guidance in teaching personal purity, and realizing the appalling 
need of the same, and in the fitness of the Sunday-school for the work, 
we earnestly request the Executive Committee to take such action on 
the matter as shall ultimate in a Department of Personal Purity.’’ 


PROBLEMS OF THE PHYSICAL AWAKENING 
E. K. Monr, Granp Rapips, Micu. 


The sex element constitutes the real problem of the adolescent. The 
gift and power of reproduction makes the change from boyhood into 
manhood, and from girlhood into womanhood possible, and all achieve- 
ment is ba8ed upon it. To control and direct this energy is the problem. 
A part of the problem is the conserving of these powers for the years of 
maturity. It takes time to get humans ready, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually to render humanity the best service. Passing through the 
initial period of adolescence does not justify the entering upon the 
duties and responsibilities of married life. Sexual excitement during 
the period of adolescence means undermining of nerves, ruin to health, 
and, by and by, sickly, peevish and stupid offspring. These years of 
development should be regarded with-reverential care and every rule 
of health kept as a sacred obligation. 

Our problem of adolescence is instruction. G. Stanley Hall says: 
‘“There is no other such a state of utter plasticity, such hunger for 
counsel and advice as comes in early adolescence.’’ 

Shall the boy be laughed at and tantalized because of voice, and 
sprouting mustache, and awkwardness; teased and scolded and made to 
feel that he is not a very desirable adjunct to the household? Nature 
is undergoing a revolution, which may easily lead to devolution. In- 
struction, if it is to avail, must be patient, friendly and sympathehtic. 
Happy the boy or girl with wise, loving parents to lead safely through 
this period of stress and strain into a strong and pure maturity. How 
often there is need of a ‘‘big brother or sister’? when parents are crim- 
inally ignorant or negligent. 

The boy needs not only the instruction as to his own life but that of 
his sister as well. It will mean care and protection to that sister, and 
to future wife, and chivalrous conduct towards all womankind. 
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Judge Ben. B. Linsey says: ‘‘I am convinced that this whole moral 
question among children, instead of being a question to be avoided, as 
it has been heretofore, by word of mouth or pen, is by far the most im- 
portant problem that concerns the preservation of the American home, 
and as such can no longer be dodged but must be squarely met. Be- 
side this question, the mere matter of the boy or girl, who steals or runs 
away is of small moment. If, then, the nation decay, as it must if the 
home is undermined, it is because mothers and fathers have proved false; 
it is because mothers and fathers are traitors to childhood’s sacred 
eause. These are strong words, truly, but I have facts from actual ex- 
perience upon which to base them.’’ 

It is the parents’ right, and privilege, and fate to impart this knowl- 
edge, but where parents are unfit, untaught, ignorant or unthinking, 
then someone else must see to it, for the sake of the cleaner, healthier, 
purer minded and clearer headed man and woman. 

Knowledge in itself will not save. It is the quality of sex knowledge, 
its purity and regard, that makes for worth or peril. How important 
at this time is the spiritual vision focused upon Jesus Christ and inter- 
preted by divinely controlled manhood and womanhood. The Bibie is 
needed here for the essential foundation principles upon which we can 
safely build. 

A suggestion or two may not be out of order as to the instruction in- 
dicated. As everywhere, ‘‘we cannot teach what we do not know, and 
we cannot lead where we do not go.’’ Atmosphere is a large factor 
always. Goody-goody talk has no place here. Sentiment plays havoe 
with the emotions. The treatment of this problem should be natural, 
straight and business-like. It is a law of our being to prove things, by 
all means let us lead to the proving of the positive. Vices are virtues 
gone astray. To overcome a vice cultivate its opposite virtue. 

Divested of mystery, secrecy and prudery, these adolescents must be 
given a clear understanding of the changes which are taking place 
within. Devoid of any uncleanliness of thought, they should understand 
themselves as marvelous pieces of machinery, to be understood, cared 
for and controlled—also that carelessness here works far more dire re- 
sults to self and others than the carelessness of the engineer with his 
engine. If rightly done, these great and sacred truths can be safely 
and successfully taught anywhere. 


DEPARTMENT OF LESSONS 


Lesson COMMITTEE, 1908-1914. 
(American Section.) 
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REPORT OF THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON COMMITTEE—AMERICAN SECTION 
FOR THE THREE YEARS ENDING JUNE 24, 1911 


I. Elect‘on and Organization. 


The Seventh International Sunday-school Lesson Committee—Ameri- 
can Section—was elected at the Twelfth International Sunday-school 
Convention at Louisville, Kentucky, June 20, 1908 (see Appendix 1). 
On the afternoon of the same day, the new Committee was organized 
by the election of a Chairman and Secretary for the ensuing six years; 
and by the appointment of three subcommittees (see. Appendix II), 
viz:— 
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1. On Graded Lessons. 

2. On Old Testament Lessons. 

3. On New Testament Lessons. 

4. To which was added at a later date a subcommittee on 
Home Daily Bible Readings. 


The Seventh Lesson Committee inherited from the Sixth, whose term 
of office expired at the time of that Convention: — 

1. Eight members of that Committee, by re-election (named first in 
Appendix I). 

2. A final revision of the Uniform Lessons for 1910 (issued August 
17, 1908). 

3. A first revised form of the Uniform Lessons for 1911. 

4. A provisional draft of the Seventh Cycle of the Uniform Lessons, 
for the years 1912 to 1917, prepared in conference with the members of 
the British Section who were in attendance at the Louisville Convention. 


II. Agitation for Graded Lessons. 


The International Sunday School Association first broke ground for 
the inauguration of Graded Lessons at Denver, in 1902, in authorizing 
the issuance of courses for Beginners, children under six years of age. 
This principle was further extended at Toronto in 1905, when the Com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare Advanced Lessons for pupils who desired 
work more extended than that provided in the Uniform Lessons. The 
issuance of Graded Courses for Beginners and for Advanced classes left 
the remainder of the school, thuse between the ages of six and twenty, to 
make use of the Uniform Lessons. These were just the periods in our 
public schools where the greatest progress was being made in new 
methods. The whole atmosphere seemed to be surcharged with a desire 
for better things for the body of the school. In a moment of far-sighted 
inspiration, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn called a conference of about sixty lead- 
ing Sunday-school workers, editors and publishers, to meet at his home in 
Boston, January 2 and 3, 1908. After two days of frank and full 
discussion of the situation then existing in Sunday-schools, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

1. That the system of a general lesson for the whole school, which has 
been in successful use for thirty-five years, is still the most practicable 
and effective system for the great majority of the Sunday-Schools- of 


North America. Because of its accomplishments, its present usefulness, 
and its future possibilities, we recommend its continuance and its fullest 
development. , 

2. That the need of a graded system of lessons is expressed by so 
many Sunday-Schools and workers that it should be adequately met by 
the International Convention, to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, June 
18-23, 1908, to continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded course 
covering the entire range of the Sunday-School. 
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III. Graded Lessons Authorized. 


The recognition of the principle of Graded Lessons at the Denver and 
Torouto Conventions, and the request of the second resolution of the 
Boston Conference above mentioned, led the Sixth Lesson Committee to 
recommend, in its report to the Louisville Convention, that its successors, 
the Seventh Lesson Committee, be instructed ‘‘to continue the prepara- 
tion of a thoroughly graded course of lessons which may be used by any 
Sunday-school which desires it, whether in whole or in part.’’ 

The instruction requested was unanimously granted by the Convention. 
Neither the International Association nor the persons to be involved 
in the results of the action of that day had any adequate conception of 
the stupendous amount of labor which such a step would entail. 


IV. Graded Lessons Prepared. 


When this new task was imposed upon the Lesson Committee it set 
about to enlist the assistance and counsel of expert workers in the 
various departments of Sunday-school instruction. It considered itself 
exceedingly fortunate to find that a group of Elementary workers in 
the Eastern and Middle States, under the leadership of Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, had been planning, preparing and testing Graded Lessons in 
actual Sunday-school teaching. These lessons were constructed in 
accordance with the most approved principles of pedagogy. They cov- 
ered at the beginning, three departments of school, and nine separate 
years, viz: (1) Beginners (children four and five years of age), two 
years; (2) Primary (children six to eight years of age), three years; 
and (3) Junior (children nine to twelve years of age), four years. The 
lessons which this group of workers had prepared were kindly put at 
the disposal of the Lesson Committee, who, after careful revision, issued 
the same. Likewise another body of specialists, also under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Barnes, are rendering very valuable aid in the preparation 
of lessons for the Intermediate (ages thirteen to sixteen years) and 
Senior (ages seventeen to nineteen) departments. 


V. Graded Lessons: How Issued. 


To determine the preference of the publishers in the method of issu- 
ing these Lessons, which would involve such a large investment of funds, 
a meeting was called in Louisville, on June 22, 1908, of members of 
the Editorial Association. After prolonged discussion of the whole 
question, there was a decided preference for beginning with the issuance 
of the first year in each of the first three departments of the Sunday- 
school, viz: Beginners, Primary, and Junior, to be followed by the 
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second years, and so on to their completion. This, then, is the reason 
for the method which has controlled the issuance of Graded Lessons 
from the first. Appendix IV gives the dates of appearance of the 
Lessons for each year since the Louisville Convention. 


VI. Criticisms of Graded Lessons. 


During the year 1910, the Graded Lessons were the subject of a good 
deal of adverse criticism. The main point of attack was the presence 
in the series of a few lessons which, while related to Biblical texts, 
were chiefly concerned with characters prominent in missions, temper- 
ance and other moral and religious movements. These criticisms made 
it evident to the Committee that the Graded Lesson system was making 
an appeal to a larger constituency than was at first contemplated, and 
that many of those who desired to use the lessons objected to the intro- 
duction of any other than lessons drawn entirely from the Scriptures. 


VII. Lesson Committee’s Policy for Graded Lessons, 


This and other considerations led the Committee at its Washington 
meeting in May, 1910, to lay down a policy on the Graded Lessons, 
which is embodied in the following resolutions: 


“That the American Section of the International Lesson Committee 
reaffirms its loyalty to the principles of making Biblical material the basis 
of the Lessons in both the Uniform and the Graded Series. 

Further, We wish to record our belief that it is-in accord with this 
principle to introduce Lessons of a topical nature, based on Scriptural 
passages, which will readily permit the discussion of the ethical and 
religious problems of modern life.’’ 


At its semi-annual meeting in Chicago, December, 1910, this further 
action was taken, simply putting into full effect the resolutions passed at 


Washington: 


“Whereas the constituency of the International Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation is divided with respect to the use of extra-Biblical Lessons in the 
Graded Series now in the course of preparation; and whereas, we desire to 
meet the varying needs and wishes of our large constituency; therefore, 
resolved :— 

1. That we adhere to the historic policy of making the Bible the text- 
book in the Sunday-School, always providing the best possible courses 
from the Bible, for the use of classes in every grade in the Sunday- 
School. a4 : 

2. That a parallel course of extra-Biblical Lessons be issued with our 
imprimatur whenever and to the extent that there is sufficient demand 
for them on the part of Sunday-School workers; the regular Biblical-and 
the parallel extra-Biblical Courses alike to pass under the careful scrutiny 
of the Lesson Committee as a whole before being issued, and_ the extra- 
Biblical Lessons also to be related as closely as possible to the Scriptures.” 

Also, ‘‘That the Subcommittee on Graded Lessons be instructed to pro- 
vide parallel Biblical Lessons wherever Lessons of extra-Biblical material 
occur in the seven years’ Graded Lesson Courses issued prior to May, 1910, 
making such minor changes as may be involved in carrying out this 


provision.” 
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The result of these resolutions was the issuance on April 25, 1911, 
of ‘Additional Biblical Lessons’? to run parallel with the so-called 
extra-Biblical Lessons found in the Graded Series up to the time of 
this issue, for such of the constituency who desire Lessons selected only 
from Biblical texts. Those who desire the original Lessons of the 
Graded Series will not be disturbed in their use, nor was that issue to 
be regarded in any real sense as a revision of the Graded Lesson system. 


VIII. Reception Given to the Graded Lessons. 

The first Lessons of the Graded Series were issued by the Lesson 
Committee in January, 1909 (see Appendix IV), and they first came 
into use in the Sunday Schools in October of that year. Their reception 
was far more cordial than had been anticipated by even the most san- 
guine of the editors or publishers. It appeared that many schools, 
particularly in the cities, had been carefully graded and were prepared 
for this new method of work; and for the first six months the printing 
presses were kept busy to meet the demand for these new Lessons. It 
is practically impossible to gather complete statistics, but the sales of 
the publishing houses and reports which have been gathered at head- 
quarters indicate that the Graded Lessons of one or other departments, 
including Beginners, are pow in use in 20,889 schools. 


IX. In an Experimental Stage. 


It may be that some of these schools adopted the Graded Lessons as 
an experiment, but careful investigation has shown that nearly all have 
made a success of them, and that their popularity is increasing as the 
months go by. The adoption of the exclusively Biblical series by the 
Southern Baptist Convention at its meeting in Jacksonville last May, 
will give the series a very large influence throughout their extensive 
constituency, and will add largely to the popularity and usefulness of 
these lessons. 

It is too early in the experiment, for it is in a sense an experiment, 
to estimate the permanency of the series now issued. Two years is not 
long enough time upon which to base judgment in this matter. We are 
at the present time only in the middle of an experimental stage. 

Criticism has come in from some quarters of the issuance of a separate 
lesson for each year during the entire ages from four to seventeen. It 
is objected that all schools cannot be so minutely graded as to follow 
this scheme. Some of those schools where the grading is not so minute 
have solved the problem by using in each department one and the same 
lesson for all grades of the department, and thus in the three or four 
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years cover the entire ground. This has been worked successfully, ‘and 
promises one solution for a problem which at first seemed insoluble. 
Another criticism is that teachers’ meetings are no longer possible. 
That is a problem for our Teacher Training Department to solve, and 
one that must be solved sooner or later as the old style teachers’ meet- 
ing must be thoroughly reconstructed for those who use the Graded 
Lessons. 
X. The Immediate Work cf the Committee. 

The Lesson Committee at the present time is in the midst of the 
preparation of the Fourth Year Junior and the Third Year Intermediate. 
These have already been put into the hands of the Lesson Committee by 
the Graded Lesson Conference, and have passed their first revision. 

The Committee has also just completed the Uniform Series for 1912, 
and had its last word on the Lessons for 1914, to be issued finally by 
the British Section of the Committee, which in agreement with the 
American Section, issues each alternate year of the Uniform Series; 
the Committee has also made the first revision of the Uniform Series 
for 1915. The Home Daily Bible Readings, to accompany the Uniform 
Series for 1913 are now being prepared. 

At the present rate of issuing the Graded Lessons, the Lesson Com- 
mittee will have reached the limit of the departments under the Adult 
age at the end of two more years. When that time arrives, we shall 
doubtless have some adequate conception of the method by which these 
Graded Lessons should be revised; but at present, no one has sufficient 
data upon which to begin a revision. 

Whether the Lesson Committee shall extend its work to cover special 
courses for the Adult department will depend largely on the demand 
of the Sunday-school public, and the publishers who must bear the 
brunt of the expense in any such undertaking. 


XI, The Uniform Series. 


Attention has been so largely directed to the Graded Lessons that 
some have perhaps misjudged the attitude of the Lesson Committee to- 
ward the Uniform Series. The Lesson Committee does not express any 
preference either for the Uniform or the Graded Series, but endeavors to 
prepare both courses with consideration and care. Rather than neglect, 
the Committee has taken especial pains to improve the Uniform Lessons. 
It has realized that these Lessons in the large majority of schools are 
to be used by the whole school, and therefore should be adapted to all 
ages, from the youngest to the oldest. 

Suggestions and criticisms sent to the Committee regarding these 
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Lessons should receive some attention here. It has been suggested that 
the scope of the Uniform Lessons should be broadened so as to give a 
wider view of the whole range of Bible truth within one cycle of study. 
Especial criticism is made of the fact that the prophecies and wisdom 
literature of the Old Testament have been largely omitted, as also some 
important truths in the epistolary literature of the New Testament. 
The Lesson Committee would be glad to incorporate this kind of material 
in the Lessons, but any one who has taught small children, or even those 
in their teens, knows that purely didactic Lessons are extremely difficult 
and cannot be successfully taught by any except the more skilful teach- 
ers. When a few lessons only from the prophecies and poetry of the 
Old Testament have been used, a cry has come up from all the land 
against them and the Lesson Committee. Therefore, the selections of 
the Old Testament are almost wholly from narrative material in which 
there is plenty of picturesque context for the child. The Epistles of the 
New Testament are likewise largely didactic and difficult, even for 
adults, and never meet with cordial reception in the Uniform Series. 

Another objection which is merely the other side of the same criticism 
is that too much of the Bible is omitted in the selections made in the 
Uniform Series. This is unavoidable. The Lesson Committee has only 
288 Sundays—after temperance requirements are met—including reviews 
in a cycle of six years, and it aims to select, those portions of the Bible 
which will give the best conception of Bible truth to those who make 
up the schools where the Uniform Lessons are used. The Lesson Com- 
mittee makes every effort possible to secure the codperation of Lesson 
writers and editors. It sends out proofs, and requests criticisms and 
suggestions of every kind, and is ready, even at the last moment, to 
make important changes where valuable suggestions are sent in. 


XII. The Home Daily Bible Readings. 


In the autumn of 1909, the Editorial Association undertook the task 
of preparing Daily Bible Readings to accompany the Uniform Series; 
this departure was made because of certain difficult conditions under 
which the Readings of the International Bible Reading Association could 
be adopted. The Lesson Committee was asked by both the Central 
Executive Committee and the Editorial Association to approve of this 
list for 1910. After examination and revision by a special committee, 
such approval was given that year, and also for 1911. At the request of 
the Editorial Association the Lesson Committee at Washington, in May, 
1910, assumed the entire responsibility for the preparation and issuance 
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of those Readings, and has now an efficient subcommittee, and is doing 
that work. 


XIII. Relations With the British Section. 


The relations of the American Section of the Lesson Committee with 
the British have been most cordial. At the Louisville Convention, an 
agreement was entered into whereby the British Section should provide 
outlines for the Lessons for each alternate year, beginning with 1912, 
and should have the final revision of those Lessons before publication. 
This agreement is now in effect. Thus the Lessons for 1912 and 1914 
were first outlined by them; they are revised by the American Section, 
and finally completed by the British. 

Progress is being made by the British Section also in the preparation 
of Graded Lessons. Up to the present time, they have issued a Graded 
course for the Beginners and Primary departments. While the Uniform 
Lessons are issued in conjunction and cooperation with the British 
Section, the International Graded Lessons are wholly an American 
product. 


XIV. Summary of the Three Years’ Work. 

Since the Louisville Convention, the Lesson Committee has published 
the regular three annual lists of Uniform Lessons: 1910, 1911, and 
1912; this was the usual and only work done by the first five Lesson 
Committees in any three years. In addition to this work, your Committee 
has issued the Beginners Course, for children four and five years of 
age, covering two years; the Primary Course, for children six to eight 
years of age, embracing three years. Of the Junior Course, for those 
nine to twelve years of age, three years have been put out; of the Inter- 
mediate, for those from thirteen to sixteen years, two years have been 
issued; and for Seniors, those seventeen to nineteen years of age, one 
year; a total of eleven Graded Courses. Besides these, an Advanced 
Course was issued in 1909 (see Appendix V). 

The grand total of full sets of Lessons published by the Committee 
within the three years since the Louisville Convention in 1908 is fifteen, 
or a number equal to what the first five Lesson Committees published 
during any fifteen years. To these may be added the Additional Les- 
sons, which complete the Biblical Lessons of the Graded Series, which 
appeared April 25, 1911. 

The Lesson Committee has also issued the Home Daily Bible Readings 
for 1910, 1911, and 1912. 

In addition to the usual subcommittee meetings required for the 
selection of the Uniform Wessons, the Subcommittee on Graded Lessons 
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has had five separate meetings during these three years (see Appendix 
III), i. e., meetings apart from the regular annual or semi-annual full 
Lesson Committee meetings, and the Chairman of that Subcommittee has 
made three trips to New York City to meet the members of the Graded 
Lesson Conference, to confer on the plans for Lessons in the upper 
departments. 

The Secretary of the Lesson Committee has been furnished office space 
in the suite of the International offices in Chicago, and has had the 
efficient assistance of a Secretary, Miss Nellie Waggener. To the in- 
creased duties of office work for the Secretary, may be added the item 
that he has traveled, for subcommittee and regular meetings since Louis- 
ville, more than eighteen thousand miles, or six thousand miles per 
annum, an average of five hundred miles per month. 


XV. A Final Word. 

The Lesson Committee, in its arduous task imposed upon it during 
the last three years, wishes to extend its thanks to all those who have 
so materially aided it in doing the work which has been accomplished. 
Its aims are high, and it is striving, with all the ability and wisdom 
it can command, to achieve them. It realizes far more keenly than 
any one outside of its councils, the tremendous difficulties and obstacles 
in the way of preparing an ideal system of Lessons for either the 
Uniform or Graded Series; but with the careful criticisms and sugges- 
tions of those who are fitted to give them, it hopes constantly to make 
improvements, and to accomplish for the Sunday Schools of the World 
and for the Kingdom of God, the results which its opportunities present, 
and to lay upon the altar the best service which it can render for our 
common Master and Lord. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ira M. PRICE, JOHN R. SAMprEy, 
Secretary. Chairman, pro tem. 


APPENDIX I. 
The International Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


(American Section.) 


Elected at the cbs International Sunday-School Convention, Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 20, 1908 


Rev. A. F, Schauffler, Dips Gh aveh Cucavzh isc nR MaCIEIARS ac Reno onc New York City 
Presbyterian. 
Prof. Ira Maurice Price, “Ph Dale De eoecretary: ca cca atarter ier nena 
Cee ror ne Rios Se The PSEA of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 
Baptist. 
Prof; JohniR: (Samp eyeul sual weiter tor ceeniets lie ierer inter Louisville, Ky. 


Baptist, South. 
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Methodist Episcopal, South. aeons ie 

Pros iison ty Rextord, M.A .¢ Tal. D aac é a stancdiove cicceroree'e .»..-Montreal, Quebec 
Episcopalian, Canada. 

Pres cnaries .et-< Hemphill Dre Dales «scope clas ste ates Louisville, Ky. 
Presbyterian, South. 

EPP ARIA CE OTIC £1). IDs oo ee cicuiac cece ne One Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Presbyterian, Canada. 

Pres. W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., LLL.D.............000% Hartford, Conn. 

Congregational. 
Bishon Williams Ms BelwwD Ds 2.Sks 54 ote 58.14 waisleeece Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Brethren. 
Prot Fal) auric CAmouiy, bh. l) tc ae neste eae -..Lexington, Ky. 
Disciple. 

Raye Conraa. Clever. 1); De prensa cs octet ena kadees Hagerstown, Md. 
German Reformed. 

Prot avelanethon Coover, iD. oc aceessrer shite eek wees Gettysburg, Pa. 

Lutheran 

Be eieeee hoe PN ACVCTL EE Poth Py o5) LIN cis caer a cuersce ote cerene ee alae arin ats Evanston, Il. 
"Methodist Episcopal. 

EES Did ay DRA CIAYCT TIN tara 55./ayeve o:ein 0 stile eters te %, sneleth aeblialeses 16/0/s Toronto, Ont. 
Methodist, Canada. 

eee WP Eh Grn DAOOLENEAG, LI. 19,5: Lala lc cc ve sions se s\vc nittelelsvortesiesie Xenia, Ohio 


United Presbyterian. 


APPENDIX II. 
Sub-Committees 
of the 
Seventh International Sunday-School Lesson Committee. 


(American Section.) 


GRADED LESSONS: 

Prof. Ira M. Price, Chairman; Prof. John R. Sampey, Prin. Elson I. 
Rexford, Pres. W. Douglas Mackenzie, Prof. H. L. Calhoun, Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler. 

OLD TESTAMENT: 

Prof. John R. Sampey, Chairman; Prof. Ira M. Price, Prof. F. C. 
Hiselen, Prof. H. L. Calhoun. 

NEW TESTAMENT: z 
Prin. Elson I. Rexford, Chairman; Pres. Charles R. Hemphill, Prin. 
William Patrick, Prof. W. G. Moorehead. 

HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS: 

Prof. F. C. EHiselen, Chairman; Prof. W. G. Moorehead, Prof. M. 
Coover, Rev. C. Clever. 


APPENDIX III. 
Meetings of Lesson Committee and Sub-Committees 
Since Louisville, 1908. 


November 13 and 14, 1908. Buffalo, New York. Meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Graded Lessons. 

December 29-31, 1908. New York City. Meeting of the Sub-committee 
on Graded Lessons. ara 

April 13 and 14, 1909. Chicago, Illinois. Annual meeting of the Lesson 


Committee. 
November 5 and 6, 1909. Buffalo, New York. Meetings of the Sub- 


committee on Graded Lessons, and the Sub-committee on Home Daily 
Bible Readings. 
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December 28-30, 1909. New York City. Meetings of the Sub-committee 
on Graded Lessons, and the Old Testament Sub-committee. 

May 16-21, 1910. Washington, D. C. Annual meeting of the Lesson 
Committee. ' Sub-committee on Graded Lessons and Home Daily Bible 
Readings. 1 

November 3 and 4, 1910. Niagara Falls, New York. Meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Graded Lessons. ; 

December 28 and 29, 1910. Chicago, Illinois. Semi-annual meeting of 
the Lesson Committee. Sub-committee on Home Daily Bible Readings. 
-February 13 and 14, 1911. Louisville, Kentucky. Meeting of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Biblical Lessons. 

May 12 and 18, 1911, Louisville, Ky., Meeting of the Old Testa- 
ment Sub-committee. 


APPENDIX IV. 
TITLES AND DATES, 
Of International Lessons Issued Since Louisville, June 20, 1908. 


Uniform Series: 
1910—August 17, 1908. 
1911—April, 1909. 
1912—January 18, 1910. 


Graded Series: 


Beginners Course—First Year—January 18, 1909. 
Beginners Course—Second Year—January 19, 1910. 
Primary Course—First Year—January 18, 1909. 
Primary Course—Second Year—January 10, 1910. 
Primary Course—Third Year—November 22, 1910. 
Junior Course—First Year—January 18, 1909. 
Junior Course—Second Year—January 10, 1910. 
Junior Course—Third Year—November 22, 1910. 
Intermediate Course—First Year—January 18, 1910. 
Intermediate Course—Second Year—February 8, 1911. 
Senior Course—First Year—February 8, 1911. 
Additional Biblical Lessons—April 25, 1911. 
Advanced Course—1909. 


APPENDIX V. 
Three Years’ Output of the Lesson Committee. 
Number of Copies of Lessons Printed since Louisville, 1908. 
Uniform Series. 
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1911 (Final Revision) 


MR RL OCI OL EOE R TNT LI Sie rar ere Hag eee 1500 
1912" CRPODOSEA). saz eects Muti ea omasperone an otis toler uietten to een tena erates 800 
1912) (Binal Revision) Geirst: Waition)): vavicas > se seekrs eee 1000 
1912 (Hinal Revision) GecondMadlivony) 2... <....c.<.400 ote canane 500 
1913°--CPLrOPOSEG)» Per taesacrsis ropeeie i siaindatehsleveltue sc ste rusreia cela cree een 250 
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TOC: vaicraisie s a.o ee oherate lena nene neers ser SLI piety co Miiioter ein Blan faletalle toate 5800 
Graded Series: 

Beginners, Primary and Junior—First Year (Proposed)..............- 150 

Beginners—First Year (Final Revision) (First Impression)............ 800 

Beginners—First Year (Final Revision) (Second Impression)......... 400 

Primary—First Year (Final Revision) (First Impression)............. 800 

Primary—First Year (Final Revision) (Second Impression)........... 400 

Junior—First Year (Final Revision) (First Impression)............... 800 
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Beginners—Second Year (Final Revision)......... TAL custome: ada LOO. 
Primary—Second Year (Final Revision).... 5 
Junior—Second Year (Final Revision)....... 


Primary and Junior—Third Year (Proposed) ~. -120 
Prey — peed Year (inal Re viSlony)cicc ic ccc nse0d a0 « dewaneaiaaae . 1000 
moe —— Tere, Y OAT Lining! ReVASION) cree ccs cece cdc ucstcccwe hee cloe 1000 
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Grand Total of Copies (Uniform and Graded)—18,570. 
Grand Total of pages of printed matter, exclusive of Home Daily Bible 
Readings, issued since Louisville Convention—106,570. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE BIBLE AS THE TEXT-BOOK OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Pror. JOHN R. SAmpzy, D.D., LL.D., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


First. For thirty-six years it was the policy of the International 
Sunday-School Convention, through its Lesson Committee, to issue les- 
sons from the Bible alone, without note or comment. During the last 
triennium (1908-1911) a few extra-biblical lessons have appeared in 
the new Graded Series issued by the International Lesson Committee. 

Second. Of the Graded Series eleven courses containing altogether 
572 lessons have been issued, of which 52 are plainly extra-biblical 
and 10 others have so little Biblical material germane to the topic that 
they may properly be set down as extra-biblical. It is manifest then 
that almost 90 per cent. of the so-called extra-biblical series is thor- 
oughly Biblical. 

In the three additional courses now under consideration by the Les- 
son Committee there are 156 lessons, of which twenty-one are extra- 
biblical, that is 18 per cent. Less than 12 per cent. of the Graded 
Series as issued, or projected, is really extra-biblical. More than fifty 
of the non-biblical lessons are studies in Missionary biography, ten or 
more are nature studies for little children, and the remainder are 
lessons about great religious and moral leaders, such as Luther, Calvin, 
Roger Williams, Wesley and Frances Willard. All these lessons are 
beautiful and quite valuable in the religious education of young people. 

Third. The International Lesson Committee has never on its own 
initiative inserted an eatra-biblical lesson. It has merely given its 
approval to such extra-biblical lessons as were presented to it by the 
expert workers composing the Graded Lesson Conference. As a mem- 
ber of the Lesson Committee, I wish to bring to the notice of the 
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International Association the immense debt we owe to this group of 

- expert teachers, who have prepared for the International Lesson Com- 
mittee the provisional draft of all the courses in the Graded Series. We 
could not have made such remarkable progress without the self-sacri- 
ficing labors of the twenty or more expert workers who not only made 
the first draft of all the lessons but also assisted the Lesson Com- 
mittee in perfecting the series. 

Fourth. In answer to a demand for a purely Biblical Series of 
Graded Lessons, the Lesson Committee prepared and issued in April, 
1911, series of Biblical lessons parallel to all extra-biblical lessons in 
the Graded Series. Editors and publishers are now free to choose be- 
between courses exclusively Biblical and those that contain some extra- 
biblical lessons. The policy of the Lesson Committee has been irenic 
throughout its history. We respect the convictions of our constituency 
and rejoice to serve them in all possible ways. 

Fifth. There has been no popular demand for extra-biblical lessons. 
They were inserted by expert teachers in the hope that they would 
become popular. Missionary boards have expressed gratification that 
so many lessons on missionary heroes have found a place in the Graded 
Series. There have also been vigorous protests against the presence 
of any lessons other than Biblical. 

Sixth. Why any extra-biblical lessons at all? Not with a view to 
lower the authority of the Bible, but rather to show that God is still 
working in His world today as in the distant past. It is claimed that 
the lessons about Peter and Paul receive an added emphasis when im- 
mediately followed by a study of the life and work of Alexander 
Mackay and David Livingstone. Modernity is the slogan of the experts 
who favor the insertion of lessons on modern religious leaders and 
missionary heroes. 

Nature lessons for little children are said to make God more real 
to the little folks. The extra-biblical lessons in the Graded Series 
are quite valuable. If we are to have any lessons other than purely 
Biblical selections, it would not be easy to choose topics more inter- 
esting and helpful. 

Seventh. Can a completely graded series be constructed out of ma- 
terial exclusively Biblical? I answer without hesitation in the affirma- 
tive. Such a series is already in the field under the auspices of the 
Lesson Committee. Whether it is equal to the extra-biblical series in 
adaptation to the children and young people, remains to be learned 
in the school experience. It has not been difficult to add 11 per cent. 
of Biblical lessons to take the place of the extra-biblical material in 
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the Graded Series. It was not the lack of Biblical material that led 
the Graded Lesson Conference to insert lessons on modern Christian 
leaders. 

If I had an hour in which to unfold the variety and richness of 
the Bible as the one great text-book in the Sunday-school, I might 
hope to establish my thesis to the satisfaction of the army of workers 
in this Convention. In the opening verses of Hebrews we are told 
that God, who spoke to the fathers through the prophets in many 
places and in many styles, has finally spoken to us in a Son. Jehovah 
was in the fearless logic of Amos the reformer as well as the son 
of Hosea, the prophet of the broken heari. Through story, precept, 
song, proverb and sermon, God spoke in the Old Testament; but he 
reserved for his Son the richer and higher revelation of the Gospel. 

Moreover, the Bible is a book adapted to all ages of the world and 
to all peoples on the earth. It is perennially fresh, with a message 
that is always timely. In the hands of a teacher with historic imag- 
ination it is always a modern book. 

There is one great text in Paul’s last letter which furnishes a Bib- 
lical foundation for my thesis that the Bible is sufficient as the one 
text-book in the Sunday-school. I refer to 2 Timothy 3:14-17, and I 
beg that you will study it deliberately, clause by clause. The advo- 
cates of extra-biblical lessons would agree with me that every Scripture 
is God-breathed; that babes may be taught portions of God’s Word; 
and that the Bible is profitable for all the uses specified by Paul. 
They might dissent from the emphasis I put upon the closing words, 
‘‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work’’; for these words seem to my mind to affirm that 
‘‘the sacred writings’’ are sufficient to equip the Christian teacher 
with all the material he needs for his sublime task of winning both 
children and adults to a saving knowledge of Christ Jesus and to a 
life of intelligent service. 

If the curriculum of the Sunday-school is to embrace all the material 
that might naturally be included in a course of religious education, 
we shall need more than one brief teaching period in each week. Now 
that the Bible has been driven from the public schools in many States, 
there is all the more reason for concentrating attention upon the Holy 
Seriptures in our Protestant Sunday-schools all over this continent. If 
the Graded Series is to impart a better knowledge of the Bible than 
has been possible through the Uniform Lessons, it is the part of wisdom 
to make God’s Holy Word the one great text-book in every department 
and all the time. 
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THE MATERIAL OF THE GRADED LESSONS. 
Rev. E. Morris FERGUSSON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The material of a Sunday-school lesson is that selected body of facts 

and truths which the teacher uses in teaching his class. 

eNote three points about this definition. The material is what the 
teacher uses, not what he thought he was going to use, or what he was 
told to use. This material is a body, not a point or an idea or a well- 
meaning impulse. This body of material, furthermore, is a selected 
body. 

The selecting of this material is a fourfold process. The Lesson 
Committee chooses the lesson specifications; then the lesson writer takes 
these and modifies them to suit his own sense of the needs of the depart- 
ment he is writing for; then the teacher takes the lesson writer’s work 
and modifies it again according to his own ability and his sense of his 
pupils’ needs; and finally the class takes the teacher’s lesson plan and 
by its response to his efforts compels him to modify it, so that he often 
teaches something quite different from what he had intended. Notice 
also that each of these modifiers of the Lesson Committee’s specifica- 
tions does so in large part by introducing new material, much of it non- 
biblical in character. Now the thing we call the lesson material is what 
the Lesson Committee specifies; sometimes what the lesson writer prints. 
The real material, however—the material that counts—is what the boys 
and girls of North America actually get, under the lesson system that 
we may be using. 


The Graded Lessons Are Different. 

The material of the graded lessons differs from the material of the 
uniform lessons in respect to four distinctive points. Two of these 
points, and perhaps three, may also be claimed for the uniform lessons; 
but on all four counts the graded lessons are notably superior. First, 
these lessons are adapted; secondly ,they are fixed; thirdly, they are 
comprehensive; and fourthly, they are biblical. These things charac- 
terize the material of the graded lessons, as distinguished from their 
methods or their aims. Let us see. 


These Are Adapted Lessons. 


First, then, as you well know, the graded lessons are adapted. Take 
seventeen years of the average pupil’s life, from four to twenty; and 
for each of these years ask yourself the question, What Sunday-school 
lessons does a child need to learn while he is passing through that year? 
Then ask these further questions: What material is available to us, 
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for use in meeting these needs? What selections from this material will 
most surely contain points of contact with the pupil’s life, so that 
lessons based on such material will appeal to him and rouse him to 
active codperation in the teaching process? Without such codperation, 
as you all know, we do not teach. Once more: How ean we so arrange 
these lessons as to make a good working year? Here, then, are four 
principles: first, fitness to meet the observed need; secondly, availability 
and appropriateness; thirdly, power to interest and set to work; and 
fourthly, a convenient arrangement and a reasonably logical sequence. 
These are some of the principles on which rest the seventeen years of 
lesson work that comprise the graded lesson system. 

Tf the material of the lesson is to be adapted to the pupils, the method 
of its use must be adapted too. ‘The uniform lessons, in form at least, 
represent but one method, the limited expository lesson. The graded 
series, when complete, will include at least ten types of lesson method— 
the story, with picture or object, the narrative, with hand-work and 
drill, the journey lesson, with map, the Scripture memory lesson, the 
short biography or bird’s-eye view of a man’s salient characteristics, 
the extended biography, analytic and detailed, the chapter in biblical 
introduction, the study of a Bible book as a whole, the strictly topical 
lesson, and the chapter in biblical history; to which we may add the 
teacher training lesson, which will figure, probably, in the latest courses. 
Not all of these types are included in the courses yet published, but they 
will all be represented when the series is complete. 

So far as these lessons have been published, where they have been 
properly installed, where circumstances were reasonably favorable to any 
kind of graded work, and where the teachers have learned how to use 
them, the well-nigh unanimous verdict has been: We find these lessons 
adapted to our pupils’ needs. 


These Are Fixed Lessons. 


In the second place, the graded lessons are fixed. The uniform lessons 
are rotary; they revolve in the plane of the Holy Scriptures once every 
six years. This revolution has no relation whatever to the needs of 
the child. The Graded Lessons do not revolve; each of the seventeen 
courses, a8 soon ag issued, is and remains the standard course for that 
year of every successive pupil’s life. On the first Sunday of October, 
when the pupil is nine years old, he takes his seat in the Junior De- 
partment, first grade, opens his new Bible, turns to the first chapter of 
Genesis and learns a lesson about the creation; thus beginning his con- 
scious study of the Bible, Now, if his Sunday-school is following the 
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Uniform Lessons, he will not get the same lesson this October that his 
playmate last October got. What will he get? Well, in 1908 he got 
‘“David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem’’; in 1909, ‘‘Paul a Prisoner— 
the Arrest’’; in 1910, ‘‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins’’; in 1911, he 
will get ‘‘The Prophet Ezekiel a Watchman’’; and in 1912, ‘‘Jesus 
Walking on the Sea.’’ That is a fair sample of the tragic outcome of 
lesson uniformity as applied to the needs of the growing child. The 
Graded Lessons are fixed. 


These Are Comprehensive Lessons. 


In the third place, the Graded Lessons are comprehensive. To the 
limit of the opportunity furnished by the regular Sunday-school lessons 
for the seventeen years of growing childhood and youth, this series in- 
cludes the material that the pupil ought to receive. Those thoughts of 
God in the Bible which are fit bread for the nourishment of his youthful 
appetite are all here; and other thoughts of God are placed alongside 
of them, as the need of the growing child has seemed to require. 

Nature lessons are here. Jesus used nature lessons in his organized 
adult class on the mountainside; and he used them exactly as they are 
used in these lessons—to reveal the Father’s loving care. He bade us 
study these nature lessons. ‘‘Consider the lilies of the field,’’? He said; 
“‘hehold the fowls of the air!’’ Those of you who are using the 
beginners courses know that the graded lessons are obedient to the 
commands of Jesus in the matter of lilies and fowls. 

Temperance lessons are in this series; not because the Committee was 
commanded to insert them, but because it could not, without violence to 
the needs of the children, leave them out. They are good temperance 
lessons, too—all but the names of some of them. They will build sound 
temperance principles into the character of your boys and girls. Mis- 
sionary lessons are here, in rich and well-chosen variety. Paul said of 
his Corinthian converts, ‘‘Ye are an epistle of Christ.’? Think of what 
that means. The word of Christ can be translated, not only into five 
hundred and twenty-eight languages and dialects, but into the fleshy 
tablets of men’s hearts, there to be ‘‘ known and read of all men.’’ The 
Bible says so. Now if those poor, half-baked saints of Corinth were 
epistles of Christ, what do you say to Carey and Livingstone and Paton 
and Mackay? Are their life-stories good translations of the word of 
Christ? We believe these lessons to be authorized versions of Christian 
truth; we know that they are needed; and you will find them in the 
course. The graded lessons, in these and many other ways, are com- 
prehensive of the material the children need. 
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These Are Biblical Lessous 

Fourthly and finally, the Graded Lessons are biblical. They are more 
biblical than the Uniform Lessons, every way you look at them. 

1. They cover far more Bible ground. The uniform course is six 
years long; then it begins to repeat, with no observable connection be- 
tween one cycle and another. The graded course is seventeen years 
long; and of that span at least fourteen years are unquestionably 
biblical, while all the other lessons have been given related Bible material, 
together with the usual Scripture to memorize or read. In these long 
years of graded Bible study are included all the appropriate material 
of the uniform course and a great quantity of other Bible material 
seldom or never touched. Hagar and Ishmael, Abraham and the angels, 
Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s meeting with Esau, Rahab and the spies, 
the league of the Gibeonites, Joshua and the five kings, Deborah and 
Barak, Samson, all but the death story, and Ruth, all but the first 
chapter—not one of these fine stories was ever included in any Inter- 
national uniform lesson since the system was begun; and these are but 
samples of the wealth of Bible lore that these Graded Lessons are now, 
for the first time since 1872, putting within the reach of your boys and 
girls. 

2. They present the Bible in many different ways. The four-year- 
old gets a baby’s Bible, and grows fat on the milk of the Word. The 
restless primary pupil, the sturdy junior, the questioning intermediate, 
the thoughtful senior—for each one of these the Bible point of contact 
is found, not now and then, but all up and down the line. Not only is 
more Bible ground covered, but, Sunday for Sunday, much more Bible 
is learned. Bible memorizing is a conspicuous feature in the appropriate 
years. The lessons succeed: why? Because now the children hear a 
Bible that they can undertsand. Beginners and primary, junior and 
intermediate and senior, they do hear, in every language under child- 
hood’s heaven, the wonderful works of God. 

3. This is a Bible course because it contains numerous lessons about 
the Bible. That is a thoughtless antithesis that says, ‘‘The Bible, rather 
than about the Bible.’? Why should I attend to the Bible, unless I 
learn that it is God’s message for me? That is a fact about the Bible; 
and the more J learn about it the more I will want to go within it 
and feed on the word itself. Now, in the junior fourth year, besides 
much other Bible drill, it is proposed to have four well arranged lessons 
on the contents of the Bible as a whole; and in the fourth intermediate 
year it is similarly proposed to have an extended series on the Bible as 
the text-book of the Christian life. There is also constant teaching, 
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all through the junior and on into the intermediate period, on the ae 
tical use of the Bible in reference and study. 

4, These lessons use and need much less non-biblical iacthtae ma- 
terial. The Uniform Lesson calls for adaptation; and our regular 
method for doing this is to tell a story or relate some touching gnendan: 
that will bring the lesson down to date. All this is extra- biblical 
material, needed and used in the Uniform Lesson course. The Graded 
Lessons have far less. When they assign a Bible lesson it is already 
adapted, and can be taught just as it is, without non-biblical admixture. 
After nine months of such matter they sometimes, in some of the years, 
bring in three months of so-called extra-biblical matter; and in one 
year, the second intermediate, six months of such matter is given, fol- 
lowed by twelve months in the life and teachings of. Jesus Christ. All 
of this matter is duly provided with Bible texts and analogies; and all 
of it put together is not a bit more non-biblical than what some uniform — 
lesson classes are getting all the time. Do not forget that the graded 
lesson is a year long, and that, with the exception noted, the larger part 
of each year is always biblical. 

5. The Graded Lessons secure a far closer adherence to the Bible 
lesson specifications. The teacher is not tempted to improvise baseball 
talk and other extra-biblicalities in order to hold attention. These 
lessons are taught in accordance with the specifications. Can we claim 
as much for the uniform course? 

6. The Graded Lessons present the outside as well as the inside of 
the Bible. Did you know that the Bible is a book, and that as a book 
it has had a history? Do you know that that blessed Book has called 
forth the loyalty and the love of some of the greatest heroes the world 
has ever seen? Do you know that your boys and girls do not love the 
Bible as they should, and that the best way to make them Bible lovers 
is to introduce them to the great Bible men of the church’s history? 
Judas Maccabeus, the heroic champion of Jehovah’s law, Wiclif, Tyn- 
dale, Luther, John Eliot, Carey, Morrison, Dwight L. Moody—these 
men’s lives are in, or are planned to be put in, the graded lessons. 
What will be the result in the enthusiasms of our children? Some 
people do not know a Bible lesson when they see one. 

7. By presenting this and other like material, the Graded Lessons 
make the Bible a living book. It is to us no Talmud or Koran, sacred 
in its letter alone. It is instinct with the life of the twentieth-eentury 
Christ. Give us the Graded Lessons, undoctored, untinkered, unspoiled, 
for the sake of the children; but if you will not hear that plea, then 
give us the Graded Lessons for the sake of the holy Word of God. 
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GRADED LESSON CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 


(With the exception of Dr. Blackall’s paper at the beginning and Dr. 
McFarland’s address at the close of this section, the following discus- 
sions took place in the Graded Lesson Conference on Tuesday morning, 
June 27th.) 


THE GRADED LESSONS FROM AN EDITORIAL POINT OF VIEW 


C. R. BLackxatn, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


(Owing to the absence of Dr. Blackall on account of severe illness, his 
paper was read by Mr. Springer.) 


The time-limit of this subject and the wealth of material that I have 
accumulated absolutely forbid such discussion of my theme as I would 
gladly offer at this time. I can only present a materially condensed 
summary of results gained from two series of questionnaires, one ad- 
dressed to every State General Secretary in the States and Canada; 
the other to the several denominational publishing houses in the same 
field. Of the first class, sixty-three were sent out, of which only one 
failed to meet response. Of the second class, twenty-three were sent 
out, and replies came from all; but five of these declined to give all 
the facts on the ground that undue advantage would be taken by inter- 
ested and opposing parties. Exact fairness has been exercised in quot- 
ing all replies received, without any personal comment or suggestions. 
The estimate of value of the facts and opinions gained will be left to 
hearer or reader. 

The questionnaire to general secretaries included six points: (1) Ex- 
tent to which the new graded lessons were in use; (2) whether interest 
in and use of them was increasing or decreasing; (3) whether regarded 
as having decided advantages over the Uniform lessons; (4) what hos- 
tility or opposition to them existed; (5) what criticisms had been made; 
(6) what results had been gained from their use? 

I was not prepared for the unanimity expressed, nor for the general 
fulness of the answers. In a few instances two or three responses came 
from a given State, but they were of the same tenor. Forty-eight States 
and Provinces were thus brought into a general summary. Under the 
first query, concerning the extent of use, twenty-four reports were by 
percentages, one each of 5, 6, 8, 15, 35, 45, 70; six each of ten; three 
each of twenty; two each of twenty-five; two each of thirty-three and 
a third; two each of forty; two each of fifty per cent. One State secre- 
tary reported that three thousand schools were using the Graded Lessons, 
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out of a total of eleven thousand; another reported three hundred 
schools using them out of a total of five thousand; one State secretary 
merely gave the number of schools using the Graded Series as one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-seven; another mentioned only from sixty to 
seventy; six reported their use as ‘‘a large number’’; seven as ‘‘quite 
generally’’; two stated that the New Graded Lessons were in use in 
every county. On the other hand, four reported that the Graded series 
were ‘‘not generally used,’’? and four that ‘‘very few schools had 
adopted them.’’ Five reports made no mention of this item. This data 
must, of course, be understood to apply mainly to the elementary 
grades: Beginners, Primary, and Junior. Reference will be made later 
to the Intermediate. 

To the second query, relating to increase or decrease in interest and 
use of the New Graded Lessons, forty-eight declared increase; three left 
the item unanswered, but in each of these instances it was stated that 
‘‘very few schools’’ were using Graded Lessons, and denial was made 
of any superiority of them as compared with the Uniform Series. 

The third query, as to any decided advantages of Graded Lessons in 
comparison with the Uniform also produced a surprise; forty-five an- 
swered in the affirmative, generally with emphasis and enthusiasm; four 
replied, ‘‘ Yes and no,’’? meaning that the matter was yet in an undecided 
state; two said ‘‘No’’ with particular emphasis. 

Query number four, asking with regard to opposition to the New 
Graded Lessons, was in three classes: sixteen indicated distinct opposi- 
tion; sixteen indicated limited opposition; twelve indicated that there 
was no opposition; and two were returned without answer at this point. 

Query number five, asking for known criticisms on the Graded Lessuns, 
showed how carefully the writers evidently desired to be in giving the 
fullest possible information. The criticisms quoted on the blanks may 
be grouped under several heads: 

1. One critic is sure that the churches are not equipped for graded 
work in their schools. 

2. Another is clear that families will be burdened with too many 
different lessons. 

3. One is convinced that Sunday-schools will not be gainers by a gen- 
eral adoption of the Graded Lessons; two believe that unity in lessons 
will be prevented; one regards them as not adapted to the average 
school; three think there are too numerous grades; eleven think their 
adoption will interfere with concert reading, etc., in the general exer- 
cises; three are sure their use will hurt the teachers’ meeting; two 
are sure that they are too expensive, cheaper lesson material being 
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regarded as entirely sufficient for the school. With regard to teachers, 
one insists that the old style of printed questions and answers should 
be the rule, as a much easier plan; two urge that altogether too much 
study is required of teachers of the Graded Lessons. 

In the same line, two insist that far too much study and work is 
required of pupils by the Graded plans. The. Graded Lesson material 
is challenged by one who solemnly avers that all of it is prepared by 
“‘the higher eritics’’; three assert that there is too much of nature 
stories, and too little of Bible in the elementary courses; six think that 
doctrinal and theological teaching should have larger place; twenty 
sharply condemn all extra-biblical lessons;' six particularly condemn the 
Intermediate Graded Course. 

Query number six asked acknowledged results from the use of the 
New Graded Lessons. The replies were nearly all one way, forty-four 
declaring them to be in various degrees of excellence; one answering, 
“*Yes and no,’’ but conceding them to be of ‘‘some good’’; six not 
expressing any opinion. Using the same style of grouping as that of 
the criticisms, we have the following testimony: 

As to the church, several aver there is great gain educationally from 
the use of the Graded series in elevating the standard of Christian life; 
five regard the spiritual gain everywhere observable as beyond compu- 
tation, added to which is a largely increased sale and distribution of 
Bibles, brought about by the introduction and use of the New Graded 
Lessons. 

With regard to the family, one calls attention to the increased interest 
of parents, and seven declare that more home study than heretofore now 
exists because of the Graded Lessons. 

Enthusiasm runs high with reference to benefits gained to the Sunday- 
school; nine tell of schools becoming enthusiastic, taking on new life and 
earnestness; two tell of most gratifying gain when the New Graded 
Lessons are given a fair trial; two testify to a general uplift in the 
tone of the Sunday-school; one notes that instead of a mere ‘‘ gather- 
ing’? the Sunday-school has become a real school; thirty-nine mention 
greatly increased interest and attendance of parents, teachers, and pu- 
pils, by reason of the New Graded Lessons. 

With regard to teachers, two testify to the joy of teaching and the 
reflex influences of new lines and methods of study; others claim thai; 
the Graded Lessons are easy to teach, easy to learn, satisfactory in 
results; classes have learned more in one year than in three years under 
the Uniform plan. 

Testimony concerning the influence upon pupils is inspiring; four note 
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increase of class attention; five hold that there is decided improvement 
by the gaining of knowledge of God’s Word because the Bible is made 
real to pupils; nine insist that there is more and better Bible study 
now than heretofore, and that this is partly due to the more regular at- 
tendance secured; two call attention to increase of offerings; finally, 
fifty, all told, register unequivocally their judgment that the New 
Graded Lessons have many and decided advantages over the Uniform 
Lesson plan, and nothing could induce them to return to the latter. 

Turning now to the second questionnaire, which was addressed to the 
denominational publishing houses, three points of inquiry were made: 
(1) Decrease in circulation of the Uniform Series by reason of issue of 
the New Graded Series; (2) future of the New Graded Lessons; (3) 
probabilities as to return to Uniform plan by schools now using the 
Graded Series. For obvious reasons I do not mention names, as the 
replies were of a confidential character. 

Analysis of the answers returned from seventeen of the denomina- 
tional publishing houses, gives the following result (Five that declined 
to furnish specific information concerning circulation and decrease in 
the Uniform Series are not included): Eleven do not publish the 
Graded Series. Two are making preparations for early issue of the 
New Graded Series. Four have not sufficient means and equipment at 
command to publish the New Graded Series. Five report decided in- 
crease of orders for the Graded lessons. One prefers the Uniform plan. 
One declares that the New Graded Lessons are acceptable and practica- 
ble in small, as well as large schools. Three state that but little de- 
crease has occurred in circulation of the Uniform Lessons; another, that 
the circulation of the Uniform Series has considerably decreased. One 
reports decrease in circulation of Uniform Series to be about ten thou- 
sand, and believes that the displacement will become greater. Six are 
sure the New Graded Lessons have come to stay. One mentions ‘“splen- 
did results;’’ another, ‘‘inereased interest and effectiveness.’?’ Two 
claim special decided advantages for the New Graded Courses. Two 
think there is no likelihood of any considerable number of schools re- 
turning to the Uniform Series. One declares that the New Graded 
System must be radically modified. Three hold that if the New 
Graded Lessons are wisely selected and prepared, schools will not return 
to the Uniform Series. One house in the list stands alone in its written 
and published position. 

It repudiates the whole Graded Series as unsound theologically, untrue 
to best interpretation of biblical truth, and radically defective pedagog- 
ically; estimates that in its own circle sixty-five per cent. of those who 
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started to use the Graded Lessons have returned to the Uniform Series; 
disputes its claim to be an advanced step; asserts that the common 
sense of Sunday-school workers will soon come to recognize the im- 
practicable character of the New Graded Lessons. 

I reserve mention of the last in this series, the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, of which I have the honor to be editor of periodicals. 
Its ‘‘ Keystone Series’? stands apart from syndication. It took the risk 
of losing from ten to fifteen thousand dollars in producing its own issues 
of the New Graded Lessons. In general, it conforms to the lesson scheme. 
Within a year it has lost 221,000 cireulation of its Uniform lesson 
periodicals, although the latter had in all possible ways been brought 
to the highest standard. Its loss has been more than made good, how- 
ever, by the success of the New Graded Series, its gross output being a 
million copies in excess of that of the previous year. The new courses 
are regarded as the most advanced movement ever made in Sunday- 
school work. There is no question as to the future of the New Graded 
Lessons and progressive schools will not in any considerable number 
return to the Uniform plan. In the production of the first-year Primary, 
and Junior, changes and modifications were so numerous that new plates 
were required for nearly the entire issues, the number of plate changes 
reaching between one and two thousand, the cost being no inconsiderable 
matter, but the results have fully justified the outlay. 

In the absence of exact information, I venture to approximate the 
circulation of the New Graded Lessons issued by denominational pub- 
lishing houses as being at least one million; adding to this the graded 
issues of the Sunday School Times, the Evangel, and other private pub- 
lishers, it will doubtless be conceded that the figures given indicate a loss 
of that amount to the Uniform Series. 

In Great Britain Elementary Graded series are published by the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union; one hitherto opposing element, the Southern 
Baptist Sunday-school Board, now announces early commencement of the 
New Graded Lessons. Of course there will be changes to meet existing 
conditions; such changes are being made continually, to a greater or less 
extent, though the general plan is essentially followed. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH GRADED LESSONS ARE CON- 
STRUCTED 
Rey. B. 8S. Wincusster, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Graded lessons are the response which the Christian denominations 
of this country are making to that need of which they are conscious, 
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What are the principles on which they are constructed? There is one 
underlying principle which probably includes all the others, and it 
is stated in this way: ‘‘The purpose of the lessons is to meet 
the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage of his development, and 
these needs are both religious and ethical.’’ There is the need of the 
pupil to know God as He has revealed Himself in nature and in 
Christ, to exercise towards God, the Father, and His Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience and worship; to know 
and do our duty to others, and to know and do our duty towards our- 
selves. 

With regard to the selection of material for instruction: here we 
find a shifting of emphasis of which we are not all fully conscious. 
It ig not a course of study primarily in Biblical history or literature 
or in theology: it is a course of study primarily in life, based upon 
the Bible, making intelligent and constant use of the Scriptures and 
of the world about us as the revealer of God and His will, and re- 
sulting in a philosophy of life and a theology. 

The needs of those being taught require the presentation of this 
material in such a way as to touch the pupil’s daily life. The les- 
sons begin where he is in his daily life and proceed outward from 
this standpoint. 

Again, we must recognize the successive opportunities for religious 
impression which come at intervals in the life of every normal child. 
There are certain critical year turning points, points of rapid de- 
velopment, points at which there is superior opportunity. The child 
of six years has been living in the atmosphere of home; the kind of 
religious education which that child needs up to that time is an in- 
terpretation to him of home, and a revealing to him, through those 
terms of home life, of God and his relations to his fellow men, God, 
therefore, becomes to him all that father means and can mean. That 
is the great word for God. It is the starting point in our knowledge 
of God, and to interpret God to the little child in terms of father- 
hood is about all we can do. Heaven is home in its most glorious and 
beautiful conception, and these familiar objects in our midst in those 
early years are all the expression of a father’s love, and this world 
about us is our Father’s home, and if we can lead him to feel at 
home in this world with his Heavenly Father we have done our task. 
But we come at the sixth year to a time when the little child experi- 
ences a transition from the world of home to that of school, having 
various complex relationships with other children, teachers and strang- 
ers. Building, therefore, upon this foundation which has been laid 
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of the idea of God and home, the object must be to enlarge this con- 
ception so as to include and pervade this church world so that the 
child shall extend his sense of at-homeness into this larger circle. 
But at the age of nine it is said that there comes another transition 
point. It is a time leading up to rapid growth both of body and 
mind. It is a time when they must themselves learn the lessons of 
gentleness and love, and that other side of love which we call law. 
It is a time when it is easy for them to store up in their minds those 
things which will remain with them and be a constant blessing. It 1s 
our opportunity to hold up before them at this vigorous point types 
of men and women who have the heroic quality of character, and it 
is the aim of these lessons to present at this time that type of char- 
acter, that they may see how faith looks in its stronger aspects, and 
how disaster comes to those who misuse their strength and are dis- 
obedient. Then at twelve there comes the great transition period when 
they are passing out of this time of self-assertiveness, this time of 
emotion, into a time of deeper intellectual life, into the birthday of 
a larger self, into the time when they not only need to know the 
strong characters of history, but need to have a splendid, noble, per- 
feet personal ideal. Therefore, it is at this period that it seems wise 
to present to them the lives of the great men of the Bible, those 
great heroic characters, who lived with God and who wrought and 
made history, and particularly towards the latter part of that period 
to present to them in all of the majesty of His character, in all of 
the nobility of His strength, as well as in the sweet persuasiveness of 
His nature, the life of Jesus Christ Himself that they may naturally 
and almost inevitably reach out towards Him and give themselves to 
Him loyally for their lives. Then succeeds another period beginning 
at about sixteen, the period of final adjustment, when these young 
people shall have become adult members of society, identified, we trust, 
with all that is good and noble, giving their service through the vari- 
ous institutions of society, political, philanthropic, religious and other- 
wise. This is the time for the formulation of their ideas and ideals 
into a life of philosophy, not technical, not of a formal nature, but 
of such natural phraseology as would mean most to them in the eall- 
ing out of their- daily task. These, then, as I understand it, are the 
principles, so far as the selection of material is concerned and its 
presentation, which have governed in the framing of these lessons. 
Another principle which I believe is equally important is the lead- 
ing of the pupil to the active expression of his religious life. We often 
hear it said that there can be no real impression without expression. 
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Through the early years in the home there must be constant refer- 
ence to the daily home iife and duties. When the child gets out into 
the larger world of the school there must be presented to him, in 
some suggestive concrete way, the lessons necessary for this period; 
and when he gets on towards the high school period, when life is full 
of storm and stress, the material should be so related to those years 
as to lead the pupil to the right settlement of his problems, and in 
the later period of youth there is great need that these lessons be 
coordinated with the various institutions which exist today as the 
embodiment of our desire to serve. 

These lessons, so far as they are successful (and of course we ali 
realize that there is nothing perfect yet on earth), should result, 
first, in a much wider range of Bible knowledge. J am not sure that 
we have all appreciated that in these seventeen different courses which 
are planned we have a larger opportunity for a diversity of Biblical 
knowledge than we ever have had before in the six-year periods 
which we have been accustomed to devote to Bible study. We have 
also a wider opportunity for religious teaching, suggesting that the 
Sunday-school become the center in all of our churches of our religious 
education, coordinated with its own efforts, and carried out through its 
own sessions, and these other efforts and activities which take place 
during the week in young people’s classes and clubs. 

Again, this ought to result in a much larger number of young peo- 
ple who are studying. If the lessons can be made delightsome to the 
pupils not only between the ages of six and twelve, but also between 
twelve and twenty, and help them to attain something that is abso- 
lutely vital to their existence, not simply to discuss the problems which 
they are facing day by day, but to bring to them satisfactory solu- 
tions of those problems, and if the teachers can learn to teach them, 
why should there be any reason for us to expect to lose our young 
people during these ages much more than we do during the earlier 
ages? 

Once more, this should result in a far greater economy of time and 
strength. For us to attempt to teach to the child of seven years that 
which is adequate to a young person of seventeen years is a waste of time 
for both teacher and pupil, and a waste of splendid opportunity. I recall 
one incident of a little girl of the age of six years who had a very devout 
teacher and the teacher had a lesson one day which she tried to impress 
upon her pupil. When the child returned home her father asked her what 
she learned in Sunday-school. After a while she said, ‘‘ John three.’’ Her 
father helped her and said, ‘‘Was it John three, sixteen?’’ She did not 
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know. Her father helped her a little bit more by saying, ‘‘ Was it, God 
so loved the world?’’ ‘‘O, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only forgotten Son.’’ That is a splendid and a wonderful 
truth, and it ought to make its deep impression when it is revealed 
at the proper age, but it was absolutely wasted on that little girl. 
There were things which she needed to be taught and which she might 
have been taught if there had been the opportunity. These lessons, 
with all which they involve in the way of teaching force and organiza- 
tion and our enlarged conception of religious education, ought to result 
in a church that is both intelligent and vigorous, a church of the 
future, large and strong, triumphant indeed as it goes forth to meet 
the problems of this new age, with all of the confidence and assured- 
ness, yet the humility and devotion, which a proper kind of education 
ought to develop in us all. 


SOME METHODS OF USING GRADED LESSONS IN SCHOOLS OF 
DIFFERENT SIZES AND CONDITIONS 


Miss MARGARET Brown, LINcoLn, NEBR. 


My subject relates to some of the methods of using them in schools 
of all sizes. Fortunately for me some manuscripts which were pre- 
sented at our own State Convention, came to my hand as testimonies of 
our workers throughout the State. This is the testimony of a teacher 
of a city school: ‘‘We find in our city that the newest and best 
methods are constantly in use in the public schools; the pupils are 
familiar with these methods, and they recognize and approve the graded 
lessons because they see in them the principles and methods with which 
they have a daily acquaintance; while these who use the kindergarten 
method in the public schools recognize this in the Sunday-school, and 
they feel at home with the graded lesson work, and so with the pupils 
throughout the whole school. The graded lessons are bound to be suc- 
cessful everywhere because of the hand work.’’ Here is the testimony 
of one of the most expert workers in Omaha, working in a mission 
school: ‘‘Emphatically a success. If I were asked, Are graded lessons 
more successful in mission schools than ordinary schools? I wouid say, 
yes. Everyone knows that it is much harder to teach mission children 
for the reason they have no help at home, but these graded lessons are 
within the comprehension of these children. In the Wesiminster Chapel 
we haven’t found it advisable for the Junior pupils to take their books 
home; when you realize that sometimes as many as eleven people are 
living in three rooms you will readily see it is not feasible; what wonder 
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is it that those children in those crowded homes cannot keep track of 
their scissors and paste! So some of the children do hand work during 
the session on little tables. Some of the books are well done. Without 
the hand work it would be better than the ungraded lessons. Graded 
lessons can be used under any circumstances more effectively than the 
ungraded.’’ Here is another testimony concerning graded lessons in a 
country town: ‘‘ We find it helps to interest the children in the Sunday- 
school. Before the graded lessons came into use the children recited 
the Sunday-school lesson from the same text as the older members, and 
their minds could not grasp it; therefore the Sunday-school was dull to 
them, but when the graded lessons were put into our school their interest 
was aroused at once, the stories were interesting to them, and they did 
not want to lose one.’’? Here is a testimony which bears on the success- 
ful use of the graded lessons in a rural school: ‘‘Come with me to a 
rural school and I will take you to a platform in a school house, 8 by 10 
feet. There is an elementary department, curtains dividing it into 
two rooms, each in charge of a teacher. A little cradle roll song is 
sung, and we slip around the curtain and we find ourselves in the junior 
department, where there are five pupils and the teacher, Bibles in 
hand, and it is inspiring to see their absorption as she tells the story of 
the day. These young ladies are not specially trained, they have had 
very little opportunity. These girls first heard of graded lessons at the 
convention. The fact that these girls are so successful in using the 
graded lessons proves that they are a success in the rural school.’’ 

The question came to us, ‘‘How would you do with the graded les- 
sons if you had just one teacher for all of the children under thirteen??? 
We answered that in this way, ‘‘Do as the rural teacher does, teach 
two or three grades at one time by keeping two classes busy with the 
hand work and telling the story to the other class.’’ I told you of the 
work done in the conventions; since that time we have been experi- 
menting more and more and have become more and more convinced that 
it can be done. I emphasize this one thought, the first difficulty we 
must get rid of is the ‘‘I can’t.’’ People think they can and then 
they do. The small school can be as thoroughly graded ag the large 
school. We have been experimenting, and seventeen miles from a rail- 
road it was our privilege to sit on a horse blanket under the trees and 
teach the graded lesson to a few children. Our cloth blackboard was 
tacked up between two trees close by. Under all conditions the work 
can be done. 

In presenting the graded lessons we have emphasized three things. 
We have said, ‘‘Study the whole outline,’’ We have also said, ‘‘ When 
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you order your supplies, though you may begin in the third part of the 
work, be sure to get part one.’’ Occasionally we have found publishers 
who were reluctant to send out the earlier parts, but we have insisted 
that they get part one. We have also insisted on the annual promotion 
day which in our State is fixed for the last Sunday in September. Have 
your Rally Day first, and then promote the last Sunday in September, 
and then begin the first Sunday in October with the new work. We 
attribute our success in the work to following out that plan very largely. 
We have also emphasized the necessity of caring for the material of 
the lesson. The lesson material must be cared for. We suggest a 
temporary binder which protects the folders as the child carries them 
back and forth, and this has helped the children in the large and small 
schools everywhere to value the material that is given to them, and in 
caring for the material we find that the pupils are learning reverence 
and obedience and order, and these three things are fundamental in 
religious education. 

The methods may be adapted to any school, large or small, under all 
conditions, and we bring you the testimony of Nebraska that progressive 
Sunday-school work with the graded lessons may be achieved anywhere 
and everywhere. 


HOW TO USE THE GRADED LESSONS WITH THE OLDER 
GRADES 


Ropert P, SHEPHERD, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 


When you use the graded lessons, fix your attention on the questions. 
Don’t try to crowd the answer until you have raised the question into 
consciousness. Do not try to give a man medicine who is unconscious 
of any need of that remedy. Quicken the need for it; then the remedy 
is taken eagerly. Try never to crowd upon any son of earth the answer 
to a problem whose solution he knows not nor cares for. The teacher’s 
first business is to appeal to the consciousness of the student. Do not 
call them pupils after they leave the elementary grades, call them 
students. There is not one pupil in a million who ever does study; they 
do not know how and most of us do not know enough to teach them 
how. Call them students when you prepare to study with them. I 
once heard of a Sunday-school in this, our country, where there are 
pupils on the waiting list all the time. There were thirty-three on the 
waiting list at the last report. One mother was eager that her boy 
should be enrolled and she asked that she might have the graded lesson 
course to teach that son at home until the time might come when he 
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could be enrolled regularly in the school. Who says the Sunday-school 
has lost its power? It is just beginning to get it in our human life. 

You who handle the graded lessons for the older classes, your problem 
is not the problem of the instincts of infancy, nor yet of the impulses of 
childhood, but the chaos of early adolescence, the bewilderment of middle 
adolescence, the readjustments of later adolescence and of the beginning 
of maturity, your problem is not to teach a class. No man ever yet 
taught a class, nor will he ever. Forget it! Teach a pupil. Your vision 
must be focused on the pupils. Professor Coe said nothing in his address 
truer than that. If you shoot bears in general you will come back from 
your chase bare-handed. You teach a class and as quick:as the boys can 
escape they will-go down to the village and begin to buy bread for 
themselevs. You learn to diagnose the case. Here is my friend who 
sees no harm in stultifying his face with cigarettes. He needs some 
proper specific. What is it I shall set before him? Nothing short of 
the authority that is in Jesus. No lesser motive will hold a man to 
that estate wherein less than the best is always bad and only the best is 
good enough. 

The problem of the teacher of the older grades, handling the graded 
food for graded hunger which God creates, may be summed up in just 
four words: not to impart knowledge, but to inspire, to encourage, to 
inform and to enrich. One word alone strikes the key-note of modern 
Christian education, and that is the gospel of an embodied God, God 
in Christ and in the teacher, holding personal converse with them who 
are graded and fit to be eternally in-the friendship and the companion- 
ship of the living God. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 
Pror. Grorce A. Con, LL. D., New York. 

Two effects upon teacher training are to be expected from the 
adoption of graded lessons. First, training will become more definite. 
The teacher must now acquire specialized knowledge of child life at 
a particular age, of the lesson material for a certain grade, and 
of the methods of both impression and expression that are re- 
quired in just this grade. Under these conditions there dawns a 
consciousness that one is called to become, in one’s own degree, a 
genuine specialist. I have witnessed the vitalizing effect of this con- 
sciousness. The possibility of becoming an expert does not seem so 
remote; the knowledge that is to be acquired does not seem to be 
so general and so lacking in definite points of contact ; there is a new 
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sense of definite accomplishment, and there comes a wholesome pride 
in contributing to the school something of one’s very own that is 
different from what others contribute. 

Second, as a consequence of ‘this definiteness of the problem to be 
studied, there comes a closer union of theory and practice in the process 
of training. If I go to the University of California and request the 
faculty to make an electrical engineer out of me, what happens? I 
am required not only to study books; but I must also put on the blouse 
and overalls of a mechanic, go into a shop among whirring wheels, 
and with my own hands perform the processes that underlie my future 
occupation. Yet it is not two things that I do, but one. In the shop, 
as well as in my study and the lecture room, I deal with theory—with 
Jaws, formulas, computation. This unity of theory jand practice 
distinguishes modern technical training from the old apprenticeship 
system on the one hand, and on the other from the merely abstract 
study of principles. 

The graded lesson system completely opens the way for a similar 
unity of theory and practice in the training of Sunday-school teach- 
ers. Is it not true that teacher training has somewhat generally left 
an impression either of abstractness or of a gap between our gen- 
eralizations about ‘‘the child,’’ ‘‘the Book,’’ and ‘‘the laws of 
teaching’’ on the one side, and this or that class of boys or girls that 
must be taught next Sunday? Because we attempted to teach the 
Bible ‘‘in general’’ to pupils ‘‘in general,’? we did not see how 
to apply specific data of child study, or the specific methods ap- 
propriate for pupils of a given grade. But the moment we adopt 
graded lessons, the problem becomes how to teach these lessons to pupils 
of this grade, and at once theory and practice come together. 

A single illustration will show how deep this principle goes. Sup- 
pose that I come to you to be instructed in the laws of teaching. You 
realizing that teaching ‘‘in general’’ is as ineffective as shooting at 
‘*bear in general,’’ invite me to observe the work of a class in, say, 
the Primary Department. You call my attention to the steps in the 
teacher’s plan, to the particular point of contact that she secures with 
the children’s experience, to the story method of presenting the new 
material, to the form and content of the questions, to the hand-work 
and other expressional activities. JI soon discover that all these have a 
peculiar unity, the center of which is in the personality of these particu- 
lar children, and that, for this reason, the principles of teaching that I 
desire to understand are not abstract but thoroughly concrete. The 
story form is no longer story-telling in general; it is a definite, concrete, 
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controllable thing that takes its rise in the actual experience of just 
these boys and girls, moves forward in their living imaginations and 
emotions, and culminates in a new (or newly confirmed) attitude of 
their wills. Thus my study of the child, of the method of teaching, and 
of the material of instruction, becomes all one. To my surprise the Bible 
material, conceived thus as within the pulsating life of these boys and 
girls, acquires new vitality and freshness; I am compelled to study it in 
a new way, and more intensively than ever before. It is no longer 
‘‘Bible in general,’’ for its stories and biographies, its hymns and 
sermons, have the concreteness—not of humanity in general, which none 
of us ever met, but—of the squirming little humans now before me. 
Thus it becomes evident to me that I shall not adequately know any 
one of the four subjects of teacher-training (the child, the principles of 
teaching, the Bible, the Sunday-school) without actually performing the 
processes that constitute Sunday-school teaching. I shall not quite grasp 
the idea of story-telling until I construct stories for pupils of some par- 
ticular grade. I shall not master the principles of lesson planning 
without planning specific lessons for some grade; nor the principles of 
questioning without carefully constructing questions for a particular set 
of pupils; nor the Bible as a teacher ought to know it without imagin- 
atively living through the reaction of children of a given age to its 
different parts. At last I shall see, of course, that none of this knowl- 
edge is thoroughly clinched until I have tried out these ideas of mine 
upon actual pupils. 

The general characteristics of teacher-training for the use of graded 
lessons, then, are these: Definiteness of the problems to be solved; 
concreteness of all the subjects of study; and unity of theory and prac- 
tice. 

The application of these principles will not be quite the same in 
the normal class, composed of young persons who have not yet taughi, 
and the teacher’s class, composed of those who are already in service. 
Wherever practicable, these two groups should be taught separately. 
Let us consider, then, first, the method of the normal class. The order 
of the four subjects is not very important, since, as we have seen, they 
form such a unity that not one of them can be effectively studied with- 
out constant attention to the others. But the method of teaching the 
normal class is of prime importance. The mark of the best method will 
be observation work, with individual analysis of what is observed, con- 
stantly accompanied by and giving point to the study of theory. The 
school itself thus becomes the essential object that the class endeavors to 
understand. With definite problems in mind, each student will, in the 
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course of two years, observe and report upon the work of the kinder- 
garten, a primary class, a junior class, an intermediate class, a senior 
class, an adult class, the organization of the school and of its depart- 
ments, the records, the finances, and the methods of recruiting. After a 
time, each student will specialize upon the grade, department, or function 
that is to be his own. He will prepare lesson plans, questions, and stories, 
all of which will be carefully criticized by the leader. After considerable 
experience—not less than a year—in this preparatory work, he may be- 
come a cadet teacher, occasionally assisting in a class or taking entire 
charge of it for a Sunday without first preparing a plan and receiving 
criticism upon it; and always a report upon one’s experience in substitute 
teaching should be made and criticized. This scheme of training assumes, 
of course, that the normal class is a permanent and continuous part of the 
school. In many schools, however, a less complete scheme must suffice for 
the present. But the essentials of method are the same. Twelve lesson 
periods, six of which are thus spent in observation work, would be twice 
as fruitful as twelve periods devoted wholly to any text-book whatever. 

For persons who are already in service the essence of the proposed 
method is that principles should be learned by putting them into use, 
piece by piece, in the teacher’s own class. The shortest way to show 
what I mean is to describe an experiment that is now in progress in the 
New York County Sunday-school Association. Our committee was con- 
vinced that the laek of tangible results in many training classes is due 
to violation, within the training class, of the very principles that are 
urged upon the teachers. The teachers have been warned against im- 
pression without expression in their own classes, yet in the training 
class itself we have relied upon lectures and text-books. What is re- 
quired is learning by doing, that is, the method of observation and 
experiment. Let us suppose that the topic for one meeting of our train- 
ing class is ‘‘The Art of Questioning.’’ Each teacher is requested to 
send to the leader in advance of the meeting a sample of the questions 
actually used the preceding Sunday. At the opening of the meeting 
the leader discusses these questions so as to introduce an exposition of 
principles, why we ask questions at all, different kinds of questions, 
common errors in questioning, ete., himself asking questions and awaken- 
ing discussion as he goes along. Then each teacher is requested to 
prepare in advance of Sunday the questions to be used in teaching the 
next lesson to his own class, and to report the results to the leader of 
the training class. Specific readings are also assigned from the best 
simple sources. This enterprise of ours is too new to be offered as a 
model in its details, but we are sure of our main principle, and our 
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experience thus far indicates that we are on the right track as to our 
general method. 

After a time we shall be able, I trust, to conduct training classes on 
the biblical and other material of the curriculum by much the same 
method. The peculiar feature of such a plan would be the study of the 
Bible primarily as lesson material for accomplishing definite purposes in 
the lives of pupils. What parts of the Bible are used in the kinder- 
garten, in the Junior Department, in the Senior Department? Why just 
these parts for these grades? These questions lead directly to biblical 
introduction, both general and special, and to a perspective view of the 
whole Bible history and literature. But here as before, this method of 
approach will be more vital than any that is abstracted from the ordinary 
activities of the teacher’s life, and it will be most practical. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION ON GRADED LESSONS 
ConDUCTED By Mrs. J. WOODBRIDGE BARNES, NEWARK, N. J. 


MRS. BARNES: When Mr. Hartshorn asked if I would preside at 
this Round Table Conference this afternoon, I said that I would on two 
conditions: first, that I did not have to answer all the questions, and, 
second, that this should be an open meeting in order that we might get 
together on this subject, in order that those who believe in the lessons 
might have an opportunity to testify for them, that those who have 
problems might present them, and that those who look on the other side 
and do not see things just as some of us do might have just the same 
opportunity to present their problems, doubts and perplexities, and 
have them met fairly and squarely. 

It seems to me that a great many of our problems and perplexities at 
the present time come to us because of our success. Of one denomina- 
tion 50 per cent. are using the graded lessons, and under all sorts of 
conditions. We know that they are used all over the country in a way 
never expected at all for years to come. The wonder is not that we 
have some problems and perplexities, but that we are not snowed under 
with them. The following questions were written and handed in: 

Question No. 1: ‘‘In using the graded lessons does it require a 
greater or a less number of teachers than the uniform lessons??? 

MRS. BARNES: It depends entirely on how your school is organ- 
ized. Take a primary department which was formerly taught by the 
teacher from the desk: now she has to have class teachers, therefore 
it takes more teachers than under her old plan. In many parts of the 
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eountry with the uniform lessons they always had class teachers, and 
under such conditions that teacher would not need to get any more 
teachers than she had before. 

Question No. 2: ‘‘Can a teacher teach the first and second year 
courses to a beginners class in the same hour, the class numbering 
about forty?’’ 

MRS. BARNES:. I do not know what she could do if she tried, but 
it is not necessary to do it because the beginners courses of study, first 
and second years, are not like the other courses, but intended to follow 
one another. They are intended to rotate, and every school will do well 
to use but one year at a time. ' 

Question No. 3: ‘‘Has it been found best to have the pupil prepare 
the lesson before the Sunday hour and during the week?’’ 

MRS. MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN:. Im the first year Junior the 
child prepares the lesson under the guidance of the teacher. For the 
second, the third and the fourth years the plan is that he shall prepare 
the lesson before. 

Question No. 4: ‘*‘Would you send a class home without a lesson, 
using graded lessons, rather than give them a teacher who is not pre- 
pared?’’ 

MRS. BARNES: If you have no teacher you will have to provide for 
them in some other way. I would never send a child home without a 
lesson. 

DR. ROBERT P. SHEPHERD: I would. There is a multitude of 
children in this country who wovld be better off with their parents than 
to be the helpless victims of incompetent Sunday-school teachers. 

PROF. GEORGE ALBERT COE: One of the large churches in New 
York City never allows an unprepared teacher to take a class for a single 
Sunday. If the teacher is not there the class is not taught. 

REV. DAVID G. DOWNEY, D. D.: If you have it as a rule that 
the class be sent home if there is not a prepared teacher, it behooves us 
as Sunday-school pastors and superintendents to see to it that no class 
is without a competent teacher. We have no business to bring pupils to 
the Sunday-school and then send them home. 

MISS FERGUSON: We have a good graded union, and I solicit the 
girls and women who I think are able to teach in the primary depart- 
ment to attend the Graded Union and get help in the sectional work and 
come prepared to teach the lesson. I always know when my teachers 
are going to be absent. One of the rules of my department provides 
that I shall be informed, and then I can call on one of those girls. 
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Question No. 5: ‘‘ What would you do when your teachers say they do 
not like the graded lessons and will not teach them?’’ 

MISS FERGUSON: I would send them to a county convention in 
Nebraska if I could get them there. 

Question No. 6: ‘‘Many teachers assert that it is unreasonable to 
expect Sunday-school pupils to study the lesson at home; how can this 
be overcome?’’ 

PROF. GEORGE ALBERT COE: I do not think that any single an- 
swer to that question suffices. There are Sunday-schools the children of 
which come from homes that do not help them to prepare the lesson. 
I know of cases in which the teachers prefer to have done what can be 
done well during the Sunday-school hour, and stop there. If possible 
something should be done, I think, during the week, but the center 
should always be the drill of the child during the Sunday-school hour. 

Question No.7: ‘‘Is the percentage of conversions greater as a result 
of the graded lesson studies?’’ 

MISS ALLEN: I think it is. It is a natural consequence. It must 
come. 

MISS FERGUSON: When I began teaching I did not have the 
graded lessons, and my teachers were timid and would not pray in 
public. Every teacher I have is a consecrated worker and will pray in 
public and do all those things we want our teachers to do, and this has 
come about since we began the use of the graded lessons. We do see 
more conversions in the graded department. J send my children out as 
near their ninth birthday as October will permit. Last year I had a 
class of fourteen come into the church, and I am gure it was due to 
the graded lessons, to what the graded lessons have done for the teacher 
and the pupil. 

MRS. MARY FOSTER BRYNER: In a convention which T attended 
one of the junior teachers reported that as they went through the lessons 
in the life of Christ they formed those juniors into a special class for 
instruction, and there were thirty of them who accepted Christ, and 
twenty-eight of them united with the church at the next communion. I 
was present at a church conference where there were six people admitted 
on the last communion Sunday, and four of these were from one class 
of boys ten and eleven years of age, taught by an earnest teacher of the 
junior department. I feel sure, from the testimonies coming in and 
the letters received, that we are beginning to see some of the spiritual 
results of the teaching of these lessons to the boys and girls. 

MISS MARGARET BROWN: ‘There are six persons here who are 
teachers in Nebraska, and if they had time they would testify that these 
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lessons have permitted them to bring Christ to the child more definitely 
than in any other way, and that the child of his own accord desires to 
come into the church. 

MRS. MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN: Several months ago I sent out 
a questionnaire to all of the county elementary superintendents in our 
State. One of the questions was, ‘‘How do you feel about the spiritual 
results from the use of the graded lessons?’’ Most of them said that 
it was too early to know of large results, but many of them referred 
to what they felt was to come in the future, and also spoke of definite 
spiritual results which were coming to them in their own departments. 

DR. ROBERT P. SHEPHERD: From reports at twelve conventions 
which I have attended the result of the graded lessons has been uniform 
through the natural unfolding of the life of the child. The graded 
lessons appeal to every thoughtful teacher, because they make him a 
Christ teacher. 

MRS. BARNES: Two months ago I attended a meeting in Brooklyn, 
and they got started on this question and would not get off it, and it 
made no difference what the denomination was, they all said that the 
boys and girls came naturally, that the children came up saying, ‘‘I 
would like to be a follower, too.’’ 

Question No. 8: ‘*‘Why should any pupil be kept on a waiting list at 
a Sunday School?’’ 

DR. ROBERT P. SHEPHERD: Let that question be referred to 
Prof. Coe, who is a teacher in that Sunday-school. 

PROF. GEORGE ALBERT COE: Our space is limited, and we can 
take only so many pupils. The number is limited by the conditions. 
Since we can take only so many pupils we put any more who wish to 
come on a waiting list, and give them the first chance. 

MR. W. C. PEARCE: I know of quite a number of schools that had 
to pitch tents and put floors and heat and light in them. I recommend 
that idea for use in New York. 

DR. ROBERT P. SHEPHERD: This question haunts me. What is 
the use of anybody being kept on a waiting list? When you get home 
I wish you. would ask your pastors and superintendents how many are 
on the waiting list and who they are. I think the rest of the human 
race are on our waiting list, and God will hold us responsible. 

Question No. 9: ‘‘Is it feasible to have a uniform subject for ail 
classes in the graded lesson?’’ 

MISS FERGUSON: You cannot decide what is going to rule in the 
construction of your course. If it is feasible it is not best to have the 
same set of subjects. 
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Question No. 10: ‘‘What about the teachers’ meeting under the 
graded lessons?’’ 

MR. J. H. ENGLE, Kansas: We think we have been getting on 
pretty well with a monthly council. Instead of studying the lesson 
Jones makes his original outline of the lesson and submits it for criti- 
cism, or Smith makes out his teaching plan of the lesson and submits it 
for criticism. The various grades are represented, not always in the 
same way. A young lady tells the primary story as she expects to tell 
it the next Sunday, and we open a ‘‘trouble box,’’ and we have a frank 
discussion of various questions. 

Question No. 11: ‘*‘ How has temperance teaching been affected by the 
use of the graded elementary lessons?’’ 

MRS. ZILLAH FOSTER STEVENS: If you have examined the 
temperance lessons for the primary years and the junior years you will 
find that most of them come in June, July and August. How many of 
you who are using the graded lessons observe the World’s Temperance 
Sunday in November? (A few hands were upraised.) JI think the 
question has answered itself. It seems that where the graded lessons 
are used the World’s Temperance Sunday is not observed. There is 
some criticism concerning the Temperance Lessons in the Graded Course. 
Recall the names of these lessons: ‘‘Sodom and Gomorrah,’’ ‘‘Nadab 
and Abihu, and the Prodigal Son.’’ These are all pictures of adult 
life, and not of noble examples to be imitated, but of evil, to be 
avoided. We need a selection of temperance lessons which shall give us 
examples of strength and courage and moral heroism, instead of lessons 
about Eli’s sons who made themselves vile, and so on. These junior 
lessons come at a time when it is urged we put the Bible into the 
children’s hands and have them read it themselves. Is it proper for 
children nine and ten years of age to read the three chapters on Sam- 
son, the strong man with a weak will? That selection describes Samson 
yielding to the beguilements of his Philistine wife. The only other 
temperance lesson in the same year gives us the end of Eli’s house, 
where the description is of Eli’s sons making themselves vile, and the 
rest of the description is so unspeakable that I could not read it out 
loud to you. There is surely need for change here. 


THE ESSENTIAL AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
JOHN T. McFaruanp, D. D., NEw Yorx. 


Education, broadly conceived, is the process by which it is sought to 
bring a man or woman to self-realization. In other words the aim of 
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education is to develop the iatent or germinal elements, qualities and 
powers of a human being. This means the making of a whole or com- 
plete man or woman. This educational ideal, it is safe to say, has never 
been realized. It has been a process of approximation. The perfect 
man at which education aims has not been produced, perhaps will never 
be produced. 

Religious education, which belongs to general education, is the pro- 
cess by which it is sought to bring man to moral or spirital self-realiza- 
tion. This has been the labor of the ages and will be the labor of the 
ages still to come. 

It must be assumed in all educational effort that we have something 
to educate. Education is not creation. We must have the raw materials 
upon which to work. And education deals not with dead but living 
things. The physical trainer must have a living body with which to 
work. A corpse should be sent to the cemetery, not to the gymnasium. 
The educator of mind must have a living mind having capacity for re- 
ceiving knowledge and powers and faculties capable of being 
drawn out and exercised. An idiot should be sent to an asylum, not to 
a school. And religious education assumes the existence of a living soul 
haying spiritual faculties, a nature capable of moral perception and un- 
derstanding and action. A dead soul, if we can conceive of such a 
thing, may be an interesting subject for theological autopsy and dis- 
section but not for religious education. 

This thought is fundamental to our work as religious educators. The 
Sunday-school is not a morgue, but a school which deals with spiritual 
life. ‘The soul does not come into the world spiritually still-born, but 
alive, having in it all the latencies of immortality, holding an infolded 
life capable of infinite unfolding into spiritual strength and beauty. Let 
no theological mists obscure this fact. Our work in religious education 
begins with life and deals always with spiritual vitalities. The children 
whom God has given us are the living children of the living God. 
Christ declared that they belonged to his kingdom; he called them his 
lambs and he commands us to feed them. Not the dead, but the living 
may be fed. 

If, therefore, religious education begins with life, a soul spiritually 
alive, this fact points the way for its effort and defines its aims. The 
only business of religious education is to minister to spiritual life. The 
soul’s life must be constantly kept in view; what it requires for its 
development, what is demanded for the satisfaction of its hunger, what 
is necessary for its strengthening and perfecting must be given first 
consideration. Nothing else, in fact, is religious education. If we sub- 
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stitute any other interest for the life of the child—anything external, as 
the church, or the Bible, or theology or creed, then we have ceased the 
work of religious education and have become occupied with things that 
are secondary and subordinate. 

It is this shifting of interest from externals to vitalities that is the 
thing that most characterizes the religious educatton of the present day. 
Now for the first time is it being recognized that the curriculum is for 
the child, not the child for the curriculum, that the material of teaching 
must be determined by the vital needs of those to be taught. Life must 
have unchallenged and unobstructed right of way in religious education. 
The central interest must be the human being whose development is 
proposed. 

Religion primarily has to do with the soul’s relations with God. Re- 
ligious education, therefore, has for its immediate aim the development 
of God-consciousness. Consider exactly what this means. It does not 
mean merely that knowledge ‘or information concerning God shall be 
imparted. That is theology and may mean nothing for the soul’s 
growth. But God-consciousness is an altogether different thing. The 
genuinely religious man is aware of God, sees God, feels God, hears 
God, touches God at every point, lives and moves and has his being in 
God. The religious man is a worshiper—he prays, he praises, he adores, 
he trusts. But worship is mockery and prayer is emptiness, unless the 
soul has the consciousness of God. It is the curse of much religious 
observance that those who render it are really not aware of God. And 
perhaps this is so chiefly because the emphasis has been put upon ob- 
servances as having worth in themselves. Men have deceived themselves 
with the thought that they are religious because they perform religious 
services. The only warrant for religious observances lies in the fact that 
those who engage in them are conscious of God. 

The aim of religious education is to make people religious in this 
fundamental sense. The thing of first importance is not to teach theol- 
ogy but to reveal God. And this being granted, many questions relating 
to the material of instruction are settled. We must use whatever ma- 
terials, we must employ whatever methods are best adapted to open 
the minds and hearts of the pupils to a vision of God. God must be 
made a vital reality to the consciousness or everything else will be in 
vain. And this cannot be effected if we deal with God merely under 
the forms of theological definition. He must be recognized as associated 
with everything—nature, and -history, and all the manifold affairs of 
life; and religious instruction must present God in this wide and per- 
yasive way. It is not enough that our young people be taught that God 
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was present and active in antiquity and associated with men and women 
of past ages; they must be made to see and feel that he has been in 
all history, and that there was never a time in the past when he was 
more actually and potently present in human affairs than at this present 
moment. 

It should be a constant effort in the religious education of the young 
to make it clear that religion belongs to the natural moral life and that 
its requirements rest upon the same basis as all other ethical obligations. 
The religious life is not something apart from the general sphere of duty. 
Religious duties spring out of a man’s relations to God, just as the 
ordinary duties of morality spring out of human relationships. Duty 
is always an expression of obligation growing out of a relation between 
persons. The relation determines the duty, and the fulfillment of the 
obligation results in what is called virtue, and virtues constitute char- 
acter. And there are as many duties as there are personal relations and 
there are as many virtues as there are duties. Morality, the common law 
of duty, requires the fulfillment of all the obligations springing out of 
the various relations of life, parental, filial, social, business, political; 
and character will be perfect to the extent that it represents the virtues 
resulting from the fulfillment of these obligations. But religious duties 
grow out of the relations which we sustain to God, and what may prop- 
erly be called religious virtues result from the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions created by our relations to God. Religious duty, therefore, appeals 
to us upon the same grounds as ordinary moral obligations. This should 
be made clear in religious instruction. Religion stands for the highest 
ranges of duty, but in its nature it is not different from duty on the 
common levels.of life. The consciousness of God to which religious edu- 
cation seeks to awaken us reveals the fact that we stand to God in the 
relation of dependence. Out of that relation the duty of prayer imme- 
diately springs. If one perceives that all the good and perfect gifts of 
life come from God, then gratitude and thanksgiving become at once a 
requirement of spiritual good manners. A man who is aware of his de- 
pendence upon God but who refuses or neglects to pray and give thanks 
is a spiritual boor. And the knowledge of God makes us aware that we 
are related to him as subjects to sovereign. But the primary duty of 
the subject is to obey. The common principles of morality which re- 
require a good citizen to obey the laws of civil government require also 
that he shall obey the laws of that higher government of which God 
is the supreme authority. And, finally, the consciousness of God reveals 
to the soul the fact that it stands related to God as the imperfect to the 
perfect, the finite to the infinite. Out of this relation springs the obli- 
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gation to worship. Somehow we must lead our young people to see and 
feel that worship is one of the most natural things in the world; that it 
is just as natural for the normal mind to worship as to experience the 
sense of the beautiful in the presence of a flower, or of sublimity and 
grandeur in the presence of the mountain or the sea worship is merely 
the natural response of the soul to the fact of God presented to it; 
and failure to worship, or the absence of the impulse to worship, is as 
abnormal as the lack of the sense of the beautiful or appreciation of 
grandeur and sublimity. And it must be impressed upon all minds that 
any perfect system of morality must include not simply the virtues re- 
sulting from the fulfillment of the obligations growing out of our human 
relations, but also-those resulting from the fulfillment of the obligations 
growing out of our relations to God. Religious virtues are the crowning 
virtues of life, simply because a man’s highest relations are his rela- 
tions to God. 

Finally, the awakening of the social consciousness, the development of 
the social conscience, the cultivation of the social virtues, should be 
the aim of religious education. It has been declared that man is in- 
curably religious. With equal truth it may be declared that man is 
incurably social. But these declarations merely imply that man has the 
religious instinct and the social instinct. God-consciousness and social 
consciousness require to be awakened and made clear. It is one thing to 
have a latent or vague feeling that there is a God and it is quite another 
thing to have the thought of God rise up as the great and overshadow- 
ing fact of life, even as a great mountain looms up and dominates the 
entire landscape. One who has such a vision of God sees all the fea- 
tures and interests of life in their relations to him. And likewise it is 
one thing to feel the faint stirrings of the social instinct, to be conscious 
vaguely that one’s individual life is related to the lives of others, but 
quite another thing to awaken into full social consciousness aud to feel 
the thrill of sympathy with universal humanity and realize that the per- 
fection of the individual life depends upon its being rightly related to 
the life of the world. Ont of this consciousness springs the social con- 
science which recognizes the obligations for social service, and 
out of this ministrant, self-forgetting, self-sacrificing service the 
social virtues are born. We have poorly understood the mind of 
Christ if we have failed to see that in him the social consciousness was 
always luminous. Two things were always clear to him—his relations to 
his Father and his relations to humanity. And his social consciousness 
was clear because his consciousness of God was clear. His whole life wasa 
sacrament of service, and his love encompassed all nations and ran out 
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to all ages. In his life the life of God touched humanity. He was 
the bread of heaven sent down to satisfy the hunger of the universal 
heart of man. ‘‘The bread that. I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.’’ That was the thought that forever 
throbbed in Christ’s heart—‘‘the life of the world.’’ And to the level 
of this great thought the Church is slowly rising. And religious educa- 
tion will fail to represent Christ if it fails to inspire the hearts of the 
youths of the new generation with this passion for humanity, leading to 
a holy and joyous dedication of the individual life to the redemption of 
the life of the world. 


IMPORTANT YEARS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


1780. The beginning of the present modern Sunday-school move- 
ment. Robert Raikes was the founder and Gloucester, England, the 
place. In four years, the number of pupils had increased to one- 
quarter of a million. The movement soon became world-wide. Instead 
of one school, there are now 286,000 and instead of three officers and 
teachers, there are 2,600,000 with a total membership of 29,000,000. 
This vast host studies, for the most part, the same Bible text, in hundreds 
of different tongues, on the same day, in all Christian lands, in all 
the World. 

1786. The first Sunday-school in North America was organized by 
Bishop Asbury, in Hanover County, in the State of Virginia. This 
single school has now increased to 174,000, with a membership of 
nearly 17,000,000 people. 

1832. The first National Sunday-school Convention was organized 
in New York City. Two hundred and twenty delegates were present, 
representing fourteen of the twenty-four states, and four territories. 

1872. ‘‘The Uniform System of Lessons’’ was adopted and the 
First Lesson Committee appointed to select the lessons for seven years 
by the Fifth National Convention at Indianapolis, Ind. The man who 
discovered and promoted this system is mentioned on Page 5 of this 
section, under the last car of the ‘‘Sunday School Train.’’ At this 
Convention the name was changed from National to International, to 
include the United States and Canada. 

1881. At Toronto, the Third International Sunday-school Convention 
inaugurated interdenominational codperative Sunday-school work, at 
the suggestion and under the leadership of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who was 
the first Chairman of the Executive Committee. Mr. Jacobs held 
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this office until his death in 1902. This action marked the beginning 
of the work now carried on under the supervision of the International 
Executive Committee. 

1882. TOURS. To develop the work undertaken at Toronto, in 1881, 
Chairman B. F. Jacobs, inaugurated a series of International Tours for 
the purpose of education, information, and inspiration. In 1882, 
he toured the state of Maine, all the Eastern Provinces, and New- 
foundland. In 1886 Mr. Jacobs, with Prof. Excell and Dr. Payne, made 
a tour through several Southern states and later in the same year he 
led an extended tour through the Northwest, visiting ten states and 
provinces. Six workers took some part in this tour. The cost in time 
and money to Mr. Jacobs to execute these tours was great. In 1892 
Superintendent Reynolds and Prof. H. M. Hamill made a tour from 
Wisconsin to Texas, via Canada, and the Atlantic Coast, visiting fifteen 
states and provinces. In 1900 General Secretary Lawrance with four 
associates conducted a Northwestern tour, visiting twelve states and 
provinces. In 1901 Prof. Hamill, assisted by Secretary Lawrance and 
other expert workers, conducted a trans-continental tour, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, beginning February 17th and closing May 17th. 
All these tours were the results of B. F. Jacobs’ plans and zeal for 
promoting organized Sunday-school work on the continent of North 
America. 

1887. Mr. William Reynolds, of Illinois, was elected President and 
appointed Field Superintendent of the International Convention, and was 
its first paid employe. Mr. Reynolds was a princely man. He was 
prominent in National and International conventions from Newark, 
1869, to Boston, 1896. He was one of the great trio of Sunday-school 
and evangelistic leaders—Moody, Jacobs, Reynolds. Two days after his 
last publie address he died at Louisville, Ky., September, 1897, his wife 
at his side, to whom he said, ‘‘If I die, I die in the harnegs,’’ 


DEPARTMENT OF NEGRO WORK 


Pror. H. C. LyMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 
Committee 1911-1914, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE NEGRO 
Mr. W. N. HArtsHorn, Boston, Mass. 

Sunday school work among the colored people had its inception under 
the direction of the International Sunday School Association in August, 
1895, when the executive committee appointed Rey. L. B. Maxwell of 
Georgia as field worker. Two years later Prof. Silas X. Floyd of Geor- 
gia was appointed associate field worker, serving two years. 

Rev. Maxwell continued until his death in March, 1902, bis duties 
calling him to the several southern states for conventions, conferences, 
and visits to individual Sunday schools in the endeavor to interest the 
people of his race in doing better work for this important department 
of the church. 

At the close of the Denver international convention, 1902, the work 
was resumed by the appointment of Prof. James HE. Shepard of North 
Carolina and Prof. G. G. Marcus of Tennessee as field workers. Prof. 
Marcus died in 1904 and Prof. Shepard continued in the service until 
the Louisville convention, 1908. 

The methods employed by the International Association for the work 
among colored people were those familiar to the work among the white 
people. From 1895 to 1908 more than $24,000 was expended in salaries 
by the committee. 
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In August, 1905, after the international convention at Toronto, where 
special emphasis had been placed upon the Sunday school needs of the 
race, the central committee of the International Association met at Clif- 
ton, Mass., with the committee on work among the negroes, to plan for 
the extension and development of the work. i 

To attempt to meet the needs of the race it was voted that if any 
southern states, to the number of five, would organize a negro state 
Sunday school association, select a suitable man as state secretary to 
give his entire time to the work, subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee on work among the negroes, and contribute $450 a year for salary 
and expenses, the international committee would contribute an equal 
amount for the same purpose. The proposition was immediately accepted 
by five states, and in each a secretary was appointed. 

The Field Superintendent was instructed to give careful attention to 
the supervision of this new state work in addition to his other duties 
among the Sunday-schools of the southern states, without negro secre- 
taries, in the hope that by this practical codperation, on the part of the 
international forces, the new plan would produce good results. 

The work of the State Secretaries was to visit the centers of popula- 
tion—both cities and towns—hold conferences with pastors, superin- 
tendents and other Sunday-school officials, and, where possible, work up 
jnterdenominational conventions. It was definitely understood that the 
work was not in the interests of any special denominations, but to bring 
all together for the consideration of approved methods for doing better 
work, in the hope that they might adapt them to the needs of their 
individual Sunday-schools, This new plan of work was given an honest 
trial by the International Committee, and every possible codperation was 
extended to the Negro State Associations and the Negro State Secretaries. 

Before the close of the first year several of the Negro State organiza- 
tions found it exceedingly difficult to secure funds with which to meet 
the promised monthly payments to their secretaries, and the secretaries 
in the field failed in their efforts to secure the financial codperation of 
their race. Other obstacles presented themselves to be met by these 
faithful State Secretaries, and as the difficulties multiplied, it was evi- 
dent that new plans were needed if the work was to be successful. 

The committee on Work Among the Negroes found it difficult to secure 
reliable information as to exact conditions, either from the Field Super- 
intendent or the State Secretaries, and repeated correspondence yielded 
unsatisfactory results. A conference was held at Greensboro, N. C., 
early in 1907, when the Chairman of the Executive Committee, General 
Secretary Lawrance, and Chairman N. B. Broughton of North Carolina, 
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of the Committee on Work Among the Negroes, met the Field Superin- 
tendent, the Negro State Secretaries and others interested. 

Each State Secretary told, in turn, what he had tried to do, and 
related interesting facts bearing upon conditions and needs in his 
own field. 

lt was discovered, at this conference, that the negroes are intense 
denominationalists in their church relations. They have 36,000 churches, 
with 3,750,000 members, and control church property valued at $60,000,- 
000. More than ninety per cent. of the race are Baptists or Methodists, 
and they were loyal to their own denominations, and attached to the 
varied organizations, state, county and town in their churches. When 
they have met—as far as they can—the demands which these denomi- 
national organizations make upon them, in time and money, they have 
little of either left for interdenominational organizations or work. 

They are limited in their ability to give money for religious causes, 
on account of meager income, and when they can give, their denomina- 
tion comes first, and they are unable to attend and support county or 
state interdenominational conventions. 

Because of inexperience and no previous training, there was a lament- 
able lack of practical knowledge and experience in Sunday-school work 
on the part of the Negro State Secretaries, and they were unprepared for 
Sunday-school leadership. , 

Added to these hindrances there was no suitable literature for distribu- 
tion among the people, and no literature that would serve pastors, Sun- 
day-school Superintendents and teachers. 

The conviction was very clear, as a result of this conference, that the 
negroes were not ready to reap the advantages of interdenominational 
cooperative Sunday-school work. 

Another important conference was held in December, 1907, at Raleigh, 
N. C., participated in by negro pastors, educators and Sunday-school 
leaders from ten states, who were present as guests of the Committee, 
even to traveling expenses, in addition to the Presidents of Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C.; Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va.; 
Chairman Broughton, General Secretary Lawrance, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and a number of pastors of white churches. 

The purpose of this conference was to discover, if possible, some plan 
upon which Sunday-school work among the colored people might be 
projected, with the hope of rendering effective service. 

During the three days the conference was in session it was discovered 
that the present plans must be abandoned or greatly modified; the 
money was all gone; several of the Negro State Secretaries were in 
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financial distress because of the unpaid portion of the salary due from 
Negro State Associations; it was evident that no further contributions 
could be secured by these Associations with which to continue the work, 
on present plans, and the International Committee could not assume the 
entire expense of the work. 

These were actual conditions, not theories, and after serious and care- 
ful consideration it was decided that the state and county convention — 
plan should be discontinued and an endeavor made to reach the people 
in Sunday-school work by a course or courses of study in the institutions 
for the education of the negro already at work in the South, so that 
when the students leave these institutions and go to the churches and 
schools in their homes, they will have some knowledge that will enable © 
them to put into operation practical and improved methods for or-~ 
ganizing, conducting and teaching individual Sunday-schools. 

Shortly after the Louisville convention of 1908 there was held ‘‘'The 
Clifton Conference,’’ at Clifton, Mass., at the home of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, August 19-21, 1908. This was a by-product 
of years of investigation of the problem of moral and religious educa- 
tion of the negroes of the South, undertaken with a view to the more 
effective promotion of Sunday-school work. 

Seventy prominent educators, publicists, pastors, business men, offi- 
eials of the International Sunday School Association and other leaders 
in the religious world were in attendance for three days to consider 
great problems related to the moral and religious education of a race. 
Nearly two-thirds of the entire company came from the southern states, 
and among the number were about thirty prominent negroes who are 
considered representative men of their race. Seventeen states, thirty- 
seven colleges and schools, nine denominational Missionary organizations © 
and twelve of the great religious denominations were represented. 

Rev. Dr. John E. White, pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., who was president of the conference, said in his opening address 
that the conference represented ‘‘more intelligence and more experience 
with the question of the negro, his welfare and his progress than was 
ever before assembled in this country.’’ 

The conference had a clearly defined purpose of wide scope. It was 
“‘to discover the present mental, moral and religious condition of the 
negro; how this condition has been reached; its practical effect upon his 
daily life; what is needed; how obtained; how applied; the result.’’ 

Many important facts were learned, and the conviction was clear, in 
the conference, that past methods had not produced desired results; that 
a new plan of work must be adopted, and that the foundations of the 
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higher and more permanent progress of the colored people must be laid 
in their moral and spiritual life. 

As a result of three days of prayerful, sincere and purposeful consid- 
eration, the Clifton Conference reached a unanimous agreement as to the 
needs and plans and the ‘‘Findings’’ declared that: 

“‘The fundamental need in the present condition of the negro is the 
deyolopment of right moral motives and high standards in the mass of 
the race. 

““That the permanent uplifting of the race must be through the 
moral and religious instruction of the children aad youth in the homes, 
schools and churches; and 

“<That the Sanday school, when properly organized and conducted, is 
a great and effective agency for imparting the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion and the saving knowledge of God’s Word.’’ 

A committee of ten members of the Conference was appointed to co- 
eperate with the International Committee on Work Among the Negroes, 
in carrying out the plans for the inauguration of systematic and thorough 
courses of Sunday-school instruction and training in colleges and schools 
for negroes. 

It was clearly understood that no part of the plan provided for new 
schools, but that all the work should be done in the universities, colleges 
and schools already organized and in operation, with students already 
enrolled and at work in other studies. 

For more than two years your Chairman, supplementing previous years 
of careful investigation, made numerous visits to the South to study pre- 
vailing conditions and to become better acquainted with the field and 
the institutions in which the Committee could carry on its plans of work. 
This investigation took a wide range. Information was sought and 
obtained from many sources: Interviews and conferences with repre- 
sentative men and women of the South, both white and colored; through 
the great denominational Home Mission Boards and Organizations; by 
personal visits to more than one hundred of the two hundred and fifty- 
nine educational institutions of college or seminary grade for the educa- 
tion of the negro, and from other reliable sources. 

Conferences were held with Sunday-school leaders in many cities of 
the South from Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla., on the east; to 
New Orleans on the south, where leaders from three states were in con- 
ference; to Dallas, Texas, and to Louisville, Ky., covering every southern 
state and reaching men and women of large experience and varying 
opinions. The dominant thought after this period of study, which con- 
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tinued until nearly the time for the San Francisco convention, June, 
1911, was that the most momentous aspect of the many-sided problems 
was not political, social, legislative, intellectual or even industrial, but 
that of their moral and religious training. 


Future Plans 


The committee on work among the negroes appointed at the San 
Francisco convention, June, 1911, has voted to inaugurate the new plan 
of work with the opening of the new school year, September, 1911. 
Prof. H. C. Lyman, A. M. (white), for the past five years a member 
of the faculty of Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., has been appointed 
to supervise this work, as ‘‘Superintendent of Sunday-school Work 
Among the Colored People.’’? He will begin at Atlanta, Ga., and will 
give the plan a fair trial in that city. It is proposed that with the 
cooperation of the presidents and faculties of the six great institutions 
in that city for the education of the negroes he will give one day each 
week to instruction in each school, in practical methods of Sunday-school 
organization, management and teaching, with special attention to seniors. 
It is also suggested that on one evening each week he will have a con- 
ference on practical Sunday-school work with the negro pastors, super- 
intendents and teachers, and on Sundays will visit the negro Sunday- 
schools for such service as may be needed. 

Prof. Lyman, who has made this feature of the work a practical 
study and has been unusually successful during his service at Benedict, 
will also be available for conventions, conferences, ete., in other parts of 
Georgia, and will have the hearty codperation of the International Sun- 
day School Association in his efforts. If the plan is a success in 
Atlanta it will be extended to other cities and states. In the near 
future, as soon as the right man can be secured, a second worker will 
be appointed to visit the schools in other sections of the South and 
introduce the new plan of work. Scores of institutions are ready to 
receive these workers and are anxious to codperate. 

In order that the work may be wisely planned and effectively carried 
on and that the committee may have a clear understanding of needs 
and problems and to secure the advice and coéperation of our southern 
brethren, it is proposed to hold a series of conferences in the South 
during the fall of 1911, to which will be invited men and women inter- 
ested in the work and whose practical experience will be of value in 
reaching right conclusions. 

The plan also comprehends the preparation and publication of proper 
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literature, not only for the students who are to be reached in the educa- 
tional institutions, but for pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, teach- 
ers and others interested in the Sunday-school. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AMONG 
NEGROES 


BisHop Gro. W. Cuinton, D. D., CHartortn, N. Car. 

No institution inaugurated by man and for man has had a more praise- 
worthy history, or is more notable for large and far-reaching achieve- 
ments than the Sunday-school movement. Starting from so humble a 
beginning, and with a design far less significant than is true of this 
great world-wide movement of today, it has grown until the fruits thereof 
do shake like Lebanon. But remarkable as has been the whole history 
of the Sunday-school movement, I do not think any portion of it can 
show more extensive and beneficial results than that which chronicles 
its work and traces its influence among my race. 

Whoever undertakes to tell of the work or achievements of the Sunday- 
school: among the Negroes must go back to a period of our country’s 
history when the Sunday-school constituted not only the chief means of 
learning the way of salvation, but the only avenue open to the Negro 
for the culture of his mind. Much is said about the marvelous progress 
of the Negro during the past forty-six years. That his progress has 
been indeed marvelous no man who wants to be regarded as thoughtful 
and candid and acquainted with the past and present condition of the 
Negro will dare deny. 

It was in the Sunday-school that the first leaders and preachers of the 
race to whom was committed the great task of becoming Joshuas to the 
newly emancipated people received their scanty equipment. Whatever 
may be the progress and achievements of which we are ever ready to 
boast, and of which we are justly proud, the credit of laying the founda- 
tion of this goodly heritage which we now enjoy is due in a very large 
measure to the Sunday-school. Every individual who has lived within 
the last forty-five years under Christian influences and enjoyed church 
privileges will agree that the Sunday-school has been a great blessing, 
yea, an inestimable boon to the Negro, whether we consider the youth or 
the adult population. 

The Sunday-school was for the first few years in the history of the 
freedmen the only school they could go to for mental as well as spiritual 
enlightenment in books. The Sunday-school was their primary school, 
their academy, their seminary and their college all in one. While it did 
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not give diplomas, high-sounding and meaningless titles and unearned 
degrees, it did give to the Negro race and to the country men and 
women whose hearts had been touched by God, and whose minds had been 
furnished with the key of knowledge which was destined to lead them 
into richer and more abundant treasures of wisdom and truth. Many 
of the men and women of the race who were most useful in building 
up their people along religious and educational lines during the first three 
decades after emancipation, and some of whom are yet workers for God 
and eminently successful among men, acquired their first knowledge of 
letters in the Sunday-school. 

The introduction of the International lesson plan for the study of 
the Word, now employed throughout the world among nearly all 
Protestant denominations, has proven to be of incalculable benefit to the 
Negro Sunday-school teacher and scholar and to the preacher as well. 

This plan has filled such an important place in the Sunday-school work 
that academies, seminaries and colleges, especially those supervised or 
controlled by religious bodies or instructors, began to use the daily 
readings. This I know to be true of those institutions under the direc- 
tion and control of the Negro religious bodies. The habits of daily 
Bible reading as planned and of carrying the Bible to the church to 
follow the minister as he conducts his reading lesson are outgrowths 
of the International system. 

Many ministers have been greatly helped by this system to a more 
profitable study of the Bible, and have been enabled to prepare their 
sermons to better advantage. 

The teachers’ meetings, the keeping of minutes in the Sunday-school, 
the conventions and the like, are each and all educative and have been 
very helpful in the training and preparation of the youth for Christian 
service done according to business methods. 

Another achievement of the Sunday-school among Negroes is the train- 
ing of the children in systematic giving for the operation of the local 
Sunday-school and church, and at the same time imparting a knowledge 
of mission work at home and in foreign fields, and instructing them as 
to their relation and duty to this most important department of Chris- 
tian activity. 

The Temperance Lessons of the Sunday-school have been a benediction 
to my people. They have exerted a most wholesome and elevating 
influence upon the young, and have been the means of halting older 
persons whose steps had already started downward in = treacherous 
and ruinous path of intemperance. 

I think I speak advisedly when I say that one of the great achieve- 
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ments of the Sunday-school among my people has been the healthful 
influence it has exerted upon the personal and home life of both adults 
and children. 

The Sunday-school has been eredited with being responsible in some 
measure for much of this progress. Perhaps the following statistics, 
gathered from an authentic source, may serve to set before you in a 
more forceful way the progress we have made: Of the 10,900,000 
Negroes in this country 3,700,000 are church members, worshipping in 
35,160 churches and ministered to by 35,224 ordained preachers. There 
are 35,000 Sunday-schools with about 2,000,000 scholars and 210,000 
teachers. They own property amounting to $56,650,000. The churches 
contribute annually $500,000 for education, $50,000 for Foreign Missions 
and $100,000 for Home Missions. We maintain and operate of ourselves 
175 colleges, industrial schools and academies. In addition to this it will 
please you to know that there are four distinctively Negro publishing 
plants, viz.: The National Baptist and the African M. E., both located 
at Nashville, Tenn.; the Colored M. E., located at Jackson, Tenn., and 
the African M. E. Zion, located at Charlotte, N. C. These enterprises 
have property valued at $250,000, and they publish millions of copies 
of Sunday-school and other religious literature, printed, bound and issued 
by the hundreds of Negro young men and women who find employment 
therein, most of them being Christians and Sunday-school scholars and 
teachers. In the National Baptist Publishing House a half hour is spent 
daily in prayer and praise service. Besides these there are 150,000 
Sunday-school scholars and workers of the M. E. Church who give hearty 
and substantial patronage to the M. E. Book Concern. | 

I speak knowingly when I say that the Sunday-school has done more 
to break down the contentions, strife and bitterness that used to obtain 
among Negro denominations than any single agency I know of, with 
the possible exception of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and it even antedates that great and wonderful organization, 
which is doing so much for the cause of Christ and the betterment of 
humanity. 

The beautiful life, the lovely spirit and the splendid work of that 
godly man, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn and that wonderful book, dn Hra of 
Progress and Promise, which he issued only two years ago, have proven 
leaven of a most healthful kind, and all these agencies and inflnences 
have wrought mightily and beneficently among the Negroes. 

Standing here as sponsor for my people, I pledge you that we will 
gladly join hands with you and do our part in carrying on this grand 
and noble work. 
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THE NEGRO’S DEBT TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. L. Puitiures, D. D., RicHMonp, Va. 


So much has already been said with truth and force tonight, which 
helped to set forth in detail the nature and extent of the Negro’s debt 
to the Sunday-school, that I venture to add briefly some general con- 
siderations. 

First of all, the Negro owes much to the Sunday-school for opening 
its doors to him at a time when there was very little opportunity for him 
to receive religious instruction. There has never been a time in the 
history of the Negro’s life in America when some kind of effective 
religious instruction was not offered him. When political freedom was 
given him he took up the burden of the direction of his own religious 
life and activities. The Negroes have shown a strong disposition to 
manage their own Church affairs, and have tried to avail themselves of 
the full resources of the Sunday-school; so that this great institution 
of the Church has shown its power to gather Negroes together for such 
religious instruction as was available. It has been an ingatherer in the 
most emphatic way. 

The Negro is under heavy debt to the Sunday-school because it has 
opened the Bible to him at every stage of his life. Instruction has often 
been misleading, and perhaps at all times inadequate, but such as it has 
been, and is, it has helped to keep the Negro’s faith in the Bible and 
in a personal God, and his own accountability unhurt by the criticism 
and undiminished by the materialism of our times. The Sunday-school 
has taught Negroes the words and music of old-fashioned hymns and of 
modern gospel songs, and has thus contributed enormously to his stock 
of religious knowledge. The Negro owes much to the Sunday-school, 
because it has been the informer of his religious life. 

No doubt multitudes no man can number have through the touch of 
the Sunday-school had their lives mightily affected. Perhaps the 
Negro’s religion is still too much a matter of form and worship, and 
has too little of Christian ethics as its basis. No doubt there is still 
an appalling need for moral training in connection with his religious 
services. One does not willingly think of what might be the condition 
of the Negro children and youth if the Sunday-school had not continued 
to play its stream of transforming power directly upon their lives. 
Any unprejudiced observer must conclude that the Sunday-school has 
been a mighty agent in the transformation of the Negro life and 
character. 

Amongst the Negroes at large there is an urgent need for trained 
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leaders in their church life and eaterprise. In this he does not stand 
alone. The Sunday-school has here been practically his only relianee 
for any sort of trained leadership. Superintendents, officers and 
teachers have had in the Sunday-school some degree of training, at least. 
The powers of natural leadership have here been discovered and turned 
in the right direction. The inherent powers of the school as a trainer 
have not been used with the highest efficiency; but the Sunday-school 
has stood true to its mission and history, in that it has been a trainer 
for the colored church life. 

Around the Sunday-school, as amongst all other people where it has 
been untrammeled, the Negro life has been strongly united. One of 
the most discouraging and obstinate difficulties in the way of religious 
progress amongst Negroes has been their intense and narrow sectarian- 
ism. Undoubtedly this is due in a very large measure to the ignorance 
of their leaders, and inborn prejudice has been its efficient hand- 
maiden. It counts for much that the Sunday-school has stood in the 
church as the most vital unifier of their activities. One of these days 
the Negroes will catch the vision of the power of the Sunday-school 
to broaden their denominational life, and teach them the power of real 
interdenominational codperation. 

The leading church workers amongst Negroes have sore need of 
encouragement at times. The way up has been long, and the hill is not 
yet ascended. There have been difficulties from within the church; 
difficulties of leadership; difficulties of fignorance and prejudices; 
opposition from without has dampened enthusiasm, and poverty has 
stood in the way of progress. In spite of all these difficulties the 
Sunday-school has given inspiration and hope to multitudes of leaders. 
Tt still holds out the promise of large fruitage, and the teeming young 
Negro life tells the leaders of larger conquests awaiting their devoted 
effort. The Sunday-school is the inspirer of the Negro’s church life. 

When a child in a small North Carolina village, immediately after 
the great Civil War, I recall that I rarely ever had more than one orange 
a year. Oranges were scarce and money was scarcer, but somehow Santa 
Claus always got one orange for each child. Christmas Eve, when we 
cach hung up the biggest and longest stocking in the family, we had 
high hopes of the morrow. When early Christmas morning we claimed 
our stockings and emptied their contents we always found in the toe 
a splendid orange. By breakfast we had eaten half way down the 
stocking, and by evening its contents were nearly gone, but the orange 
was reserved because of its preciousness. We measured its weight in 
-our hands; we admired its color; we drank its fragrance, and in imag- 
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ination ate it many times. At last, perhaps two days after Christmas, 
the time had come when it must be eaten, and because of the sacred- 
ness of the occasion I used to withdraw from the other children, and 
alone roll my orange until it was soft and juicy. I would stick my 
finger where the stem was, and then suck it so dry that a cotton com- 
press could scarcely have gotten it drier. If the old nurse were not 
near we turned the orange inside out and ate all the ‘‘goodie.’’ And 
if nobody came I would sometimes eat up the peeling. When we did 
not eat the peeling the frugal mother often saved it to be dried and 
used as flavoring for stewed dried apples. I managed to get all the 
juice out of that orange, and there was nothing about it that I did not 
eat except the smell, and I got that. 

We with confidence offer our colored friends the great Sunday-school 
orange, and commend it to them for its beauty, its juiciness, its fragrance 
and its enduring satisfaction. May they get all out of it that is in it, 
with the assurance that times have changed, and that oranges have 
become plentiful and cheap. 


A PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE 


Pres. WiLBuR P. TuirKiELD, LL. D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We face in America not the problem of the Negro alone, but that of 
the race, black and white, yellow and brown. America is the crucible 
where seething races are being melted and fused as by a fire. We are 
to determine whether Christian America shall be to them either the 
fires of God, purifying and redeeming, or the fires of hell, consuming 
and damning. if this problem of the races is to be solved in peace 
it must be through the ‘‘Open Bible’’ and under the ‘‘ Uplifted 
Cross. ’?’ 

For forty years we have been concerned with making the Negro a 
place—a place to stand; a place to learn, to rise, to work; a place to 
live. We now face the problem of fashioning a life. The center of the 
problem is the childhood of the race. For the sake of the nation and 
the Kingdom we must preoccupy the field of childhood for Christ, on the 
theory that it is easier to preoccupy than it is to dislodge. The 
problem is to hold the rising generation of young colored people to the 
Chureh through the Sunday-school and Church organizations. 1 

No survey of religious work and Bible training among the colored, 
people is adequate that fails to realize the work of religious value done’, 
inder slavery. At its best slavery was a school of training in which ¥ 
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the Negro made rapid strides out of barbarism into the elements of 
Christian civilization. So effective was the work that in 1860 careful 
estimates give nearly one-third of a million colored people who were 
receiving regular religious instruction, In addition to this, be it 
remembered, the Negro worshipped in churches for the whites; heard 
the best preaching; got the rudiments of religious thought; was brought 
into touch with God; in song and prayer and worship he was touched 
by the power of the world to come. He learned the Scriptures; he 
could not read and so stored the Bible in memory, until many a slave 
became mighty in the Scriptures. He wove psalm and prayer and 
prophecy into those pathetic and immortal melodies that yet clutch the 
heart. In fact, he got strong hold of the rudiments of the Christian 
religion. The seed fell into good ground. 

The crisis of the war broke off these old associations. Under freedom 
new relations obtained—the old sense of obligation on the part of 
former Christian masters was largely lost. During Reconstruction days 
the gulf was widened. Yet with all its blunders, Reconstruction lifted 
a race out of slavery into citizenship. The ballot gave the slave a name. 
For ‘the first time he stood erect and counted as one—no longer a 
chattel, but a citizen. It gave him a sense of personality. It made 
all men anew realize the force of the great dictum of Kant, ‘‘ Always 
treat humanity, whether in yourself or in another, as a person, never 
as a thing.’’ Reconstruction acts first gave the South a system of 
common schools. And even in poverty such facilities have been given 
that today six-tenths of the Negro race can read their Bibles. 

This furnishes a basis for broad and effective Sunday-school work. 
Let it be kept in view, however, that this separation of the races in 
church life and work left the Negro, on the threshold of freedom, to 
the instruction and leadership of a meagerly taught and unlettered 
native ministry. Had it not been for the effective religious work done 
would have drifted into barbarism. One of the miracles of modern 
Christianity is seen in the power of preaching, the initiative and skill 
in organization and leadership shown by the Negro ministry after the 
war. While multitudes of the youth were touched and uplifted through 
the schools established by northern benevolence, the older ministry was 
unlettered; yet they arrested a downward movement of the race, and 
through the power of God and His Word lifted multitudes into the life 
and light of Christ, so that today, as the standing monument to their 
work, we see thirty thousand churches valued at forty million dollars, 
and a large percentage of adults identified with the Chureh. 

But this work has been done largely by a preaching ministry and 
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not by a teaching ministry. It is a serious question whether the min- 
istry has kept pace with the rising generation that has been to school; 
that reads, that thinks, and that demands a ministry that reads and 
thinks, and through its intelligence and moral leadership is fitted to 
command the thought, mold the conscience and direct the higher life 
of the youth of the race. 

Turning to the Sunday-school we find it is the weakest part of their 
church enterprise. It is weak in organization, meager in equipment, 
largely inefficient in leadership, teaching and in work. Yet with the 
youth not properly provided for in the plan of church work, the Sunday- 
school, properly ‘organized and equipped, gives greatest hope for the 
future. Leaders and teachers must be trained. The problem is, how 
shall this be done? Such is the magnitude of the task, such the race 
conditions to be met and mastered, that the Negro must furnish the 
forces for permanent work. 

The idea developed at the Clifton Conference, under the leadership 
of Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, is, that through the schools there may be 
raised up the trained forces that shall lead in Sunday-school work and 
give adequate Bible training to an entire people. Here is a task of 
such magnitude and importance as to make strong appeal to the con- 
science of the whole Church, for it concerns not machinery, but life. 

The plan would include the broadening of courses of study in the 
schools now under Christian auspices, so as to give adequate training 
in Sunday-school organization, methods and work. Oredits should be 
given for Sunday-school and Bible work just as is already done in 
certain schools in the North. 

As a practical example of what may be done, take the city of 
Atlanta, with its six institutions representing four denominations, with 
nearly two thousand of the picked youth of the race. Let a teacher, 
thoroughly equipped for instruction in Sunday-school methods and 
Bible work, be secured; a man with a sense of genuine consecration to 
a high task; a man whose ability and contagion of spirit would com- 
mand the respect and awaken the enthusiasm of the entire student body. 
One day each week could be given to each denominational group of 
schools. The work should be on a sound scholastic basis. The methods 
should be as thorough as obtained in any other part of the curriculum, 
with credits as in any other study. One day a week should be given 
to the instruction of teachers in the city already engaged in Sunday- 
school work. The colored Sunday-schools of the city should be organ- 
ized, as far as practical, on a modern basis. On Sundays hundreds 
of the students in special training should be placed in the church and 
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Mission Sunday-schools for practical work under careful supervision. 
In this manner the schools of an entire city could be organized, officered 
and equipped, and thus serve as models. 

At other centers in the South, such as Nashville and New Orleans, 
where several schools are located, the same type of work is made 
possible with similar practical results. 

During the summer vacation months such an instructor should go 
throughout the state, meeting the numerous conferences, institutes and 
conventions held at this season. In these assemblies opportunity would 
be given to instruct and inspire thousands of preachers and teachers 
in the interests of more effective Sunday-school organization and work. 
He would also impress upon them the importance and value of 
cooperation with the young teachers sent forth from the colleges in 
organizing the Sunday-schools on a modern basis. It is evident that 
the effect of such training of capable young men and women in the 
schools and colleges would be cumulative. Going forth into a thousand 
communities as teachers, preachers, physicians and industrial leaders, 
they would be so imbued with modern Sunday-school ideas and work 
as to make each school touched by them an example and an inspiration 
to each community. 

The method proposed, in the first place, is apostolic. The Master 
trained the seventy and then sent them forth into every town and village. 
It is also the method of the foreign mission field. The work of reach- 
ing the young lagged and failed until trained native workers from the 
Christian schools were sent forth into- Sunday-school work. It is the 
method of the modern college, the plan of which is to train the com- 
paratively few select and capable minds of youths, who shall go forth 
to be the intellectual and social leaven of the race. 

The basis for effective work through the Sunday-school is found in 
what Stanley Hall and others have emphasized—the genius which the 
Negro has for religion. No race surpasses the Negro in religious 
endowment. In the youth of a race of ten millions, a race woven into 
the warp and woof of our Anglo-Saxon civilization, through the Sunday- 
school, we. face the problem of shaping the life of oncoming millions. 
It is the work of the potter with the plastic material of a race, naturally 
religious and with its face toward the Light. The danger is that 
through neglect the clay will harden and set with its face against God. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
READ By Rey. E. M. SEIN, SECRETARY 


The Sunday-school work in Mexico is the most hopeful part of the 
mission work in said country. Men and women are annually converted 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ and are added to the churches ; but the 
real increase and permanent value of the work lies in the fact that out 
of a total membership of 21,467 enrolled in the Sunday-schools, three- 
fifths are found between the ages of seven and fifteen years and are 
within our very walls and therefore can be brought to Christ in the 
course of a short time. As an evangelizing agency the Sunday-school 
today is well equipped to carry out our Master’s great commission in 
every mission field if we are only faithful in using opportunity and 
every practical help in conducting this great institution. 

In Mexico there is great need of Sunday-school evangelism to make 
pastors and people understand the resources of the evangelistic fruit- 
fulness possessed by the Sunday-school, and this has been from the be- 
ginning part of the program of our work. We still find in some places 
that people are averse to the Sunday-school, preferring the preaching 
service, while in others there is considerable lack of appreciation of the 
importance of early training and conversion of the young. 
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To these difficulties must be added the lack of competent workers filled 
with Sunday-school enthusiasm to develop all the practical features of an 
up-to-date and soul-winning Sunday-school. We find a help along this 
line in the periodical district conventions which are now held in differ- 
ent parts of the country and which necessarily tend to show us the weak 
points in the work and at the same time suggest the needed remedy. 
Twelve of these district conventions have been held annually under the 
auspices of our Sunday-school Association and the Secretary has at- 
tended most of them giving all possible help to the success of the same. 
In some sections the interest has been really surprising as evidenced by 
the convention held in a country community, not very long ago, where 
fourteen Sunday-schools were represented by seventy-eight delegates, 
some having had to walk several miles to honor their appointment. The 
convention idea is slowly but firmly gaining ground and we think the 
day is not far distant when many others can be organized. The fact 
that some of the Sunday-schools, if not a large proportion of them, are 
so far apart, is a difficulty of no small consideration when the bringing 
together of officers and workers for convention or conference is planned. 

The best National Convention ever held in Mexico .was that of last 
year, the year of the Mexican Centennial, held in Mexico City in Sep- 
tember. Every State in the Republic was represented, and delegates 
registered from Sonora in the Northwest to Yucatan in the Southeast. 
The beautiful Sunday-school banners displayed on the walls of the Con- 
vention church, some exquisitely embroidered, bore clear testimony to 
the fact that interest was at high mark and that the outlook for the 
future is full of promise, for which we thank the Lord very sincerely. 
The Convention was greatly favored by a distinguished delegation of 
thirty-eight visiting brethren from the United States and Canada, who 
came with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the International 
Sunday-school Association, with the specific purpose of attending our 
sessions and helping with their presence and words of counsel. Never 
before had such great honor been paid to the Sunday-school work of 
Mexico, and all our people appreciated it very much. The wise and cheer- 
ful words of Mr. Lawrance, as well as his Sunday-school addresses, made 
a deep impression upon our workers. As somebody expressed it, ‘‘ Mr. 
Lawrance’s visit to Mexico was like the coming of soft rain on a field 
of young corn.’’ Besides this important feature of that Convention, 
there was the granting of diplomas to teacher-training graduates and 
the adoption of the Graded Lessons. 

The departmental work has not been developed so far, but efforts 
have been put forth to arouse interest in Teacher Training, Home and 
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Cradle Roll and also Temperance and Missions. Until we have more 
competent workers to depend upon we shall find ourselves handicapped 
in carrying out the standards of International work. 

However, the work is moving on and every year we rejoice to see 
added interest in the Sunday-school as there has never been before. 
The Presbyterians, the Baptists and the Methodists are publishing very 
good quarterlies and other helps for their Sunday-schools and in the 
course of the year several good and practical articles appear in the 
Protestant papers calling attention to some important phase of the Sun- 
day-school work. Within the last two years three booklets—translations 
from the English—have been published, two by the Methodists and one 
by the Presbyterians, which are finding their way into many workers’ 
hands, and it is to be expected that a better understanding of the meth- 
ods and possibilities of the Sunday-school shall be the result of the cir- 
culation of said booklets. Others of the same kind are in preparation. 
Helps of this sort in the Spanish language are much needed in our field, 
and it would be a good investment to increase their numbers as they 
will be used also in other Spanish speaking countries. 

The ideal of a yearly report and contribution from every Sunday-school 
has not been reached; but when we consider the difficulties under which 
we labor we are thankful that something is being done along this line. 
About one-third of the existing Sunday-schools are codperating in this 
interdenominational work which we want to carry forward with all our 
enthusiasm and power till we have reached every place throughout the 
country and helped every Sunday-school regardless of denominational 
connection. During the last three years the amount of $2,048.94 (Mex. 
Cy.) was contributed from the field for the expenses of the work. 

A summary of the field work by the Secretary is as follows: Number 
of places visited, 112; number of addresses, 183; number of sermons, 81; 
number of talks to children, 39; number of Sunday-school classes con- 
ducted, 57; number of miles traveled, including trip to Cuba, 33,143; 
days spent on the field, 427; amount spent in travel, $1,682.35 (Mex. 
Cy.). The office work has increased in importance as the correspondence 
with every point on the field has increased. Hundreds of letters and 
leaflets are mailed every year trying to help all the workers and all the 
Sunday-schools and this all for the glory of our Master and the advance- 
ment of His Kingdom among the Mexican people. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT 


By Rey. Aquita LucAsS, SECRETARY. 


It is cause for gratitude to God that the ascending joyous note of 
progress heard throughout the General Secretary’s report is prolonged 
by the work in ‘‘the islands of the sea’’ and repeated from the main- 
land shores of the southern continent. The peoples there rejoice in the 
work which you have done among them as an earnest of the better yet 
to be. This is your newest field, having been entered by the International 
Sunday-school Association in 1906 and making now its second triennial 
report. ‘‘Let your eyes be upon the field.’’ 

Since we met three years ago this has been so extended as to take 
in Bocas del Toro and British Honduras in Central America, and has 
included the Danish West Indies found in that group known as The 
Virgin Islands. ‘Some one has called this ‘‘The circuit of the Caribbean 
Sea.’’ On referring to the map, this will be seen as a very appropriate 
name. The divisions—islands or countries—now visited by your secretary 
are twenty-three in number. These are mission fields under the direc- 
tion of missionary boards. Some of these operations date back to days 
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before the emancipation of the slave. In other parts the work of an open 
Bible has been but for one decade. Many of the older church methods 
have been chiefly for the adult and there has been needed a steady, kind — 
persistence to introduce modern methods which emphasize the importance - 
of nurture rather than conquest. 

It is often desired that in missionary meetings one who has returned 
from the field shall tell of thrilling incidents, rapid progress, a ‘‘ nation 
born in a day.’’ I have nothing spectacular to report. There has been 
faithful labor, with hundreds of little incidents Pointing the road of 
progress, discerned by a close observer and furnishing proof that ‘‘ labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.’’ In the smaller islands, both of the Leeward 
and Windward groups many conditions make it impossible to organize 
as completely as we do here in the North. The people, whose social posi- 
tion might indicate better education, are seldom interested in Sunday- 
school work even of their own church. This makes it difficult to develop 
intelligent workers to meet the needs of these densely populated islands. 
These islands are separated by wide areas of sea. Trade and travel do 
not furnish reliable transit as frequently as trains on the mainland. 

A great majority of the Sunday-school people are poor and cannot 
afford the time and money needed to make a united convention of such 
inspiration as those held by State or Province in the North. One of the 
most needy of these islands seemed especially discouraging, through 
several years, but on the last visit the forbidding aspects vanished and 
the work done for it was one of glad triumph. Once more the fact was 
emphasized that on this field we must think more about the faithful 
seed sowing than of the visible harvest. Complex and wide-reaching 
as this field now is, it ought soon to be further enlarged. Correspondence 
and personal interview have shown me that as soon as possible similar 
benefits should be held out to the missonaries and their work in the 
republics of Guatemala and Nicaragua in Central America, and also to 
those laboring in Dutch Guiana in South America. 

If you believe that the Lord led you into these lands, then surely you 
will recognize His voice saying ‘‘There remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed.’’ In a unique sense this is your missionary field, and 
it is ‘‘white unto harvest.’’ You may reasonably expect that it will so 
grow as to need more laborers than that with which you commenced it. 
Already it is a large and scattered area, but this cannot make you deaf 
to the call ‘‘lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes’’ when God 
graciously shows the broader need. In each of these twenty-three di- 
visions of the field an organization as good as the circumstances permit 
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has been formed. In some it is a small codperating committee. In 
others it is a strong and active executive. Such local committees plan 
your secretary at such points as they think he can best serve the needs 
of their field and an effort is made to have a central convention and a 
conference with the committee. 

There is time here for mention of only a few of the conditions of 
the work. First, the Isthmian Association of Panama, which operates 
along the line of the Canal Zone, holds regular conventions, does some 
school visitation by its officers, has a few Teacher Training classes, Home 
Departments and Cradle Rolls, and under circumstances more peculiar 
than met anywhere else is making schools feel its good influence. The 
work suffers from the frequent return of its officers to their homes in 
the United States. This difficulty cannot be avoided, so we overcome it 
in the best possible way. Many of the meetings there have to be with 
separate congregations and conferences with small bands of teachers. 
This is because of peculiar conditions which cannot be changed, but 
the good results of these can be seen, and their semi-annual conventions 
are both well attended and are enthusiastic. 

In Puerto Rico, at present, we have not an organization for the whole 
island. Meetings for groups of congregations and schools have been held 
widely and with good results, according to pastors’ testimonies. District 
organization, however, has been used for much good. I was present at 
the Ponce District Convention in April last. Throughout all its sessions 
it would have done credit to our much older work in the North. At 
nine in the morning one hunared delegates with earnest faces looked 
up to the platform. Some of these had come many miles at their own 
expense in travel and hotel that they might learn how to be more 
efficient in their Sunday-schools. A few of them were beyond middle 
life and had come into the gospel light late, but the majority were 
young and full of promise for the future of the church. Addresses, les- 
sons and inquiries showed the value they set on the Bible, and their desire 
to have the best kind of schools. The spiritual atmosphere of that 
convention was one which augured the best for real success. These are 
Twentieth Century Sunday-schools, for until about the close of the last 
century the Bible was not allowed to be an open book in Puerto Rico. 
Two hundred and sixty Sunday-schools with a membership of 15,000 
speaks well for God’s blessing on faithful missionary labor. 

Of Cuba you have heard more than of some other parts of this great 
field. Incidents of its many meetings cannot be cited here. Its annual 
convention held in Santiago last November was a splendid indicator of 
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Sunday-school interest. Although this city is at the extreme eastern end 
of that great island, yet the attendance was larger than a year ago, 
when it was held in a central province. The sight of 235 registered 
delegates, young people with their missionary preachers and teachers, 
traveling and boarding at their own expense, manifesting a deep interest — 
in all exercises, made impressions long remembered. The apparent in- 
fluence in the streets and hotels was something not previously witnessed 
in that city, which is not Christian. The leaders were boldly outspoken 
as to the influence of Bible teaching. One speaker said, ‘‘ Among the 
blessings of our Sunday-schools is seen the new efforts of some Romanist 
priests to hold what they call Sunday-school, and although their raffles 
for dolls and prizes, as an attraction to scholars, is mistaken, yet it 
shows one kind of influence of our work.’’ It is this open Bible work 
which has made some priests ashamed to attend the cockfights allowed 
by Cuban laws. The public taunt them, saying ‘‘The Protestants will 
be after you.’’ The public discern the difference in the lives of those 
who go to Sunday-schools and those who go to Sabbath theaters and 
other places of wicked amusement. There is at once a great need and 
a great opportunity in Cuba, and the sessions of the executive show they 
desire to place their work on a good basis while they are waiting for 
their expected secretary. 

From Demerara the President writes: ‘‘The methods of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association are being better understood, the 
leaven is working, quietly and steadily, but none the less surely, better 
results are being seen in our Sunday-school work.’’ 

In no part does the work afford a more pleasing prospect than in 
Jamaica. Because of the great earthquake we were long in completing 
a general organization, and the work went on by districts, but last 
December the first annual convention of Jamaica was held. It was a 
season of inspiration, and encouraged the officers. Recently their ex- 
cellent local secretary wrote, ‘‘We are realizing better organization and 
grading; that the earlier the child is brought in touch with Sunday-school ~ 
and with other church privileges through the Sunday-school the better 
for all subsequent years; that the Sunday-school is the church’s depart- 
ment of Bible study and that our young people can be retained in its 
membership. We feel that teachers must be equipped for their work, 
and there is a steady effort in the direction of better Bible study, the 
study of child nature and the art of teaching.’’ 

Thus the work is one of lights and shadows, but the light is that of a 
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dawning day in which the truth sball drive the shadows away. And if 
as the day rises it is more clearly seen that the field needs more workers 
than when you first entered upon it, this will be a eall to plan for larger 
things. 


A WORD FROM CUBA 
Rev. S. A. NEBLETT, SECRETARY-ELECT FOR CUBA. — 


Cuba believes in the Sunday-school Association, and the evangelical 
churches of Cuba believe that the organized Sunday-school movement 
is the solution of many of their problems, and that in the Sunday-school 
there is the most efficient agency for the evangelization of Cuba. 

Six years ago, one of our missionaries, brother H. 8S. Harris, who in 
a few days will leave for South America, conceived the idea of a Sunday- 
school and a Young People’s Convention. He presented his motion 
before the assembled pastors of Havana, Cuba, and it was decided to 
hold in the following year a Sunday-school convention. A good many 
people thought the movement was premature, they thought we did not 
have enough Sunday-schools and young people’s societies to make a con- 
vention possible, yet the committee went ahead and secured the necessary 
data and advertised the convention, and in the month of June, 1906, 
the First National Sunday-school and Young People’s Convention 
was held in the city of Matanzas. We expected an attendance of fifty 
or sixty delegates, and to our great surprise we had present 126 dele- 
gates from all provinces of the island. They had never understood as 
yet what it meant to be an evangelical Christian, and in the moment of 
our first assembly in an _ evangelistic church a _ thrill went 
over the entire body as we sang, ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing’’ and ‘‘ Onward 
Christian Soldiers.’’ In that moment the Sunday-school movement took 
on a new aspect. The following year we had another convention, and 
Dr. Phillips was present and he helped us greatly in the matter of 
organization. Then came Brother Lucas, and he has been visiting us year 
after year, going from one end of Cuba to the other, meeting Sunday- 
school leaders and addressing meetings, and has brought us a new 
conception of the organized Sunday-school. Three years ago at your 
Louisville convention, some representatives of our association were 
present. Mr. Ellzey caught a vision and he carried it back to Louisiana, 
and as a result the good men and women of that state made it their 
purpose and put it into action to contribute a thousand dollars a year to 
support the work in the island of Cuba, Brother Hllzey visited us at 
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the Third National Convention at Cienfuegos, and there we organized 
after the form of your State and Provincial Associations, the Cuban 
National Sunday School Association, and that Association has been 
doing efficient work ever since. At that meeting the executive committee 
voted to raise $575 to pay on the traveling expenses and office expenses 
of the secretary, and the spirit of self-support is in the churches of 
Cuba. I believe the time will soon come when the Cuban Association 
will be strong enough to pay half of his salary and traveling expenses. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PASTORS 
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OPEN PARLIAMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION LAWRANCE, GENERAL SECRETARY. 

Ques.—What should be the Superintendent’s last word in dismissing 
the Sunday-school? 

Ans.—Invitation to church—prayer—benediction—something that will 
fix the lesson truth. 

Ques.—Should organized adult classes be present at the opening and 
closing exercises? How much time should they have to themselves? 

Ans.—Better that all should be together in the opening exercises, but 
that large classes should be dismissed from their own class rooms. 

Ques.—To what extent should an organized class be independent from 
the school? 

Ans.—None; it has a bad effect for any class to be independent from 
the rest. 

Ques.—What is the best plan for maintaining a helpful council meet- 
ing of officers and teachers? 
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Ans.—Have definite plan for meeting; have devotions; have speak- 
ing; consider one phase of the school at each meeting. 

Ques.—How may the Teachers’ Meeting be successfully conducted in 
schools using the Graded Lessons? 

Ans.—Have general business council, and then divide under the leader- 
ship of Departmental Superintendents. Graded Unions are a good thing 
for this. 

Ques.—What can be done with young people recently converted, so 
they will not lose their interest? 

Ans.—Set them to work. 

Ques.—To what extent should church membership be pressed upon 
scholars who have confessed Christ? 

Ans.—Line them up with the church. 

Ques.—How may a Superintendent cultivate reverence in the Sunday- 
school? 

Ans.—By being reverent himself. 

Ques.—Should a Superintendent suspend indefinitely incorrigible boys 
and girls? 

Ans.—No; never have seen one; love is the better way to their hearts. 
Tt will win every time. 


THE PASTOR’S PLACE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rev. W. H. Bacay, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The strategic place of the pastor ‘in the Sunday-school is in the 
pulpit. No Sunday-school program is complete that does not embrace the 
sermon delivered to the church. If the Sunday-school is the church at 
work teaching, it should not stop short of its best available. means of 
instruction, which is, logically, the pulpit. The usefulness of the Sun- 
day-school will be greatly enhanced when it shall be more perfectly 
articulated with the church. So far from being helpful, the Sunday- 
school will become a positively hurtful institution, if it shall be allowed 
to reach the point where it will say to the church: ‘‘T have no need of 
thee.’’ In many places it is dangerously near to this point now. In 
many ways the Sunday-school is being encouraged to feel that it is 
sufficient unto itself. In many ways the children and young people are 
being encouraged to think that they need no more than it is able to 
supply. The importance of church attendance is not sufficiently stressed 
in the Sunday-school. Frequently it is not urged at all. Often the 
church service is slighted by a faint mention. Then the feeling of self- 
sufficiency on the part of the Sunday-school has been intensified by its 
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being allowed to exercise functions that belong exclusively to the church. 
For the protection of the sacred supremacy of the church over the 
Sunday-school, no function that belongs exclusively to it should ever be 
permitted to be exercised by the school. 

‘As the scholars are taught to look to the church for these things, 
so they should be taught to look to the church for an essential part of 
their instruction in the Scriptures. They should be made to understand 
that what the university is to the college, the church is to the Sunday- 
school. This is not being done to the extent to which it should. The 
heavy losses to the Sunday-school are in no small measure due to this 
failure. The average teaching in the Sunday-school is not of a kind to 
grip and hold the teen age. This age needs to be gripped by the stronger 
hand of the church. As it is, it does not feel even the touch of that 
hand. If the church service were held up as the climax of the Sunday- 
school service, and the scholars made to feel that they would lose the 
very best part of the Sunday-school if they missed it, the pastor would 
find himself in his true place in the school—in its heart and at its 
head. No pastor can feel that he is in this relation to the school that is 
not in evidence when he stands in the pulpit. So it is time that we 
ceased to seek a comfortable place for the pastor in such a school, for 
there is none. Let us rather so relate the Sunday-school to the church 
that, as the pastor of the former, he will be in his proper relation 
to the latter. 


FROM THE LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


Puinie E, Howard, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Just what is the layman’s standpoint? It is the standpoint of a 
man who seriously desires to do good work in the field of religious 
education, and+who expectantly and confidently looks to the pastor 
for leadership. The layman is ordinarily more likely to have had 
experience in executive work than in the details of a thorough method 
of Bible teaching. The pastor is the natural leader in this, to whom 
the layman. turns for expert help. The aggressiveness of a certain 
type of executive genius often indeed leaves the pastor in doubt about 
any desire on the part of the layman for guidance in the work of 
the Sunday-school. Some workers give scant sign of any wish or 
willingness to have a pastor help in this field, while some who try 
to secure that help find their ardor cooled by the discovery that the 
pastor is not a trained Sunday-school man. But in any event the 
standpoint of the layman, generally speaking, is necessarily that of 
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the untrained man working in a difficult field and counting upon the 
trained leadership of his pastor. 

And what may the layman reasonably expect of the pastor in this 
specialized field of service? Two definite suggestions are here given: 

1. The layman believes that the pastor should be qualified to guide 
in the choosing and training of teachers. No one in the community 
is likely to have a more intimate knowledge of the personal character- 
istics of his people. No one can see with quite the same vision the 
needs of his people. To choose the right teacher for each class is a 
critical, exceedingly delicate task which the layman may easily mis- 
handle. The pastor may be expected to have a keen eye to the pos- 
sibilities here, and tact in fitting the workers to the work. 

In the training of teachers the pastor has a wonderful opportunity. 
He is the chosen head of the local church. He desires to multiply 
his usefulness. His declarative pulpit messages sound the keynote of 
his ministry, and his personal work in the homes of his parish, and the 
life that he lives among his people give testimony to the reality that 
his preaching has for the pastor himself. His words are given meaning 
by his work. But he is only one man. He would find the surest way 
to multiply the messages that God has brought to his own soul. He 
ean find that way in the training of present and prospective teachers 
to know the Word and to know how to get the Word into the heart 
life of the pupils. A class of ten teachers, thoroughly trained in Bible 
study and in teaching methods, will mean a hundred pupils reached 
convincingly as in no other way. All this is vitally strategic in the 
pastor’s work as the layman sees it. One Pennsylvania pastor has so 
fully grasped and developed this possibility that he not only has his 
school fully equipped with trained teachers in every department, but 
always has a large number of such teachers in a waiting list. And 
it requires only the vision of a very minor prophet of our own day to 
perceive that the Sunday-schoo] will soon be as unwilling to accept 
untrained teachers as the church is now unwilling to give preference to 
the untrained minister. 

2. The pastor may reasonably be expected to know the literature 
of the Sunday-school Movement. If any one of us as laymen proposed 
to take up thorough New Testament study on broad lines we would 
ask the pastor to name a good introduction and we would get an 
answer. Should not the pastor also be familiar with the outstanding, 
pivotal works of skilled writers in the field of Christian service, from 
which come the largest number of recruits? It is not difficult to do this. 
Several publishing houses issue lists of books, properly classified, on 
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Sunday-school history and work. A busy pastor could easily become 
familiar in a single year with all the pivotal books that he would need 
to know for reference purposes in this field. The mere examination 
of one book a week to get a general idea of its contents is no task at 
all for the trained student, and a general knowledge of fifty books would 
put any pastor at his ease under the questionings of a learner, and 
would equip him to render great advisory service—but no more than he 
ought, as a matter of course, to render as a pastor. Incidentally, if he 
has never had the broader and the intensive training as well in Sunday- 
school work as a vital part of his equipment for the ministry, he will 
find invaluable aid in this literature. 

Let me introduce here the resulis of several questionnaire investiga- 
tions of the work that our Theological Seminaries are doing to train 
the pastor for his leadership in the religious education of his people 
through the Sunday-school. In 1902 it was my privilege to gather 
facts concerning this from seminaries throughout the United States. 
Again in 1908 Dr. George W. Bailey, now President and then Executive 
Chairman of the World’s Sunday-school Association, sent out a similar 
questionnaire. A few weeks ago I again gathered facts by means of a 
third questionnaire to present at this conference. Then it is possible to 
compare conditions covering a period of about nine years. The number 
of seminaries reached in each case was about one hundred and twenty- 
five. The number of replies was slightly larger in 1908 than in 1902, 
but practically the same in 1901 as in 1908. Hence the comparisons are 
reasonably fair throughout. In 1902 there were noted thirty-two instances 
of incidental instruction; in 1908, twenty-two; in 1911, thirty-seven; 
in 1902, regular courses, thirteen; in 1908, forty-one; in 1911, fifty-two. 
In 1902 nothing special was the report from thirteen institutions; in 
1908, from twelve; in 1911 none made this depressing report. In 1902 
occasional lectures, eleven; in 1908, twenty-seven; in 1901, fifty-one. 
In 1902 practical work in local schools by seminary students was reported 
ten times. In 1908, there was no record made of this, In 1911, 
fifty-two. 

There were three projected courses mentioned in 1902; no record 
in 1908, and nineteen in 1911. 

That there has been a marked advance in the work that the semi- 
naries are doing is gratifyingly evident. And with the figures have 
come strong words from seminary deans and presidents. The one 
expression of disapproval comes from a president who confesses to 
surprise that one who evidently knows so little about theological semi- 
naries should venture to ask questions on such a subject. This is a 
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faint echo of a reply to the 1902 inquiry from one who asserted briefly 
that they had no time for such things in the curriculum of their seminary. 
In contrast to this attitude is the whole tenor of the replies then, and 
even more so, in this latest attempt. Surely the future for Sunday- 
school pastors is full of hope. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT 
ConpUCTED By Rev. E. R. Druin, D. D., San Francisco, CAL. 


Rev. Dr. Case: I believe that in the Sunday-school the pastor ought 
to have his heart set upon personal contact with the individual scholar. 
I can lead a child or a youth or a young fellow along with wonderful 
success if I take him in hand at the right time and place. I get my 
greatest help, humanly speaking, from the home if there is any pos- 
sible help there. So far as possible I bring the parents in touch with 
our work in helping the individual. 

Rey. Dr. SANBoRN: JI do not think a pastor should teach Sunday 
after Sunday the same class, but he should go around. I have had a 
great joy in the intermediate class and it has been a very helpful thing 
to me to meet them. I think pastors would find it of advantage to 
come in contact with the various classes from time to time as they had 
strength to teach. 

Mr. HucH Cork: I want to say a word as to pastors getting their 
Sunday-school and Church members to work. Many of you know I spent 
nearly three years in organizing house-to-house visitation work. I 
attended a ministers’ meeting in Buffalo, and a clergyman said: ‘‘Our 
people will not work; take my own congregation, how many would you 
want from my Sunday-school to participate in this work?’’ I said: 
*“How many officers and teachers have you?’’ He said, ‘‘ Thirty-five.’’ 
I said, ‘‘It has been my rule to ask for as many visitors as you have 
officers and teachers.’’ He said, ‘‘I do not believe I could get five of my 
people to go out and do this canvassing on that afternoon.’’ When the 
time came, the night before the canvass, there was a meeting in the 
Y. M. C..A. for the instruction of visitors, and I chanced to see just 
before that.meeting that same clergyman come in and hand a paper to 
the superintendent, which I found to be a list of his visitors. As he 
turned around I said, ‘‘T suppose you handed in the names of your five 
visitors?’’ He said, ‘‘Five! I have handed in fifty, and I just told the 
superintendent if he was short I could get twenty more before tomorrow 
afternoon.’’ I said, ‘‘Why did you tell such a story as that? You said 
you could get but five; now you say you can get seventy if it 
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is necessary and that you have already handed in the names of fifty.’’ 
He said, ‘‘I have been preaching to my people for a number of years 
in this same church, and this visitation has taught me a lesson. I have 
been saying, ‘Be good and do good,’ and they have looked up at 
me and said in response by their looks, ‘What is it to be good and 
what is it to do good?’ Then I would look back at them and say, ‘Look 
at this great crowd around our church and their children not in any 
Sunday-school; go out into the highways and the hedges and compel 
them to come in.’ This is the way I have been working. But the 
Visitation Committee comes along and says, ‘On a particular afternoon 
between the hours of two and five o’clock we want thirty-five visitors 
from your church to go out and do a particular thing, which is practically 
enly one thing that afternoon, and then we want them to come back 
with that one thing done and turn in their reports, and when they get 
back here we will begin a work at some other definite thing,’ and the 
thing was so definite that it appealed to our business men and some of 
the choicest people in my church, whom I never dreamed I could draft 
into the work, volunteered to go out.’’ 

There are people in our churches who will do work if we give them 
specific things to do, not a lot of things all at once, but one thing 
at a time. 

Dr. DiueE: I wish we could have some light on the work of de- 
cision day. 

Rey. Dr. Troxon: We have been observing the first Sunday in 
each month as Decision Day for two years. When we first began it 
we had as many as twenty children come up and take a stand for 
Christ. I know our method is not in accordance with the methods of 
the advanced Sunday-school teachers who do not think it is wise to 
present this matter of decision publicly to the children in the mass. We 
talk these things over at our Sunday-school board. We take up those 
members of the classes who are not Christians and have not yet taken 
a stand, and we say to their teachers: ‘‘Cannot you persuade those 
who are in your class that are not yet Christians to stand at the next 
Decision Day?’’ This custom has been very efficient in my church 
and Sunday-school. At the present time we do not have very many 
except in the older classes who have not already decided for Christ 
and they have made their decision in the Sunday-school. I usually 
make the presentation myself, and I take the subject-matter out of 
the Sunday-school lesson, and I say, ‘‘Those who want to make a 
decision for Christ, stand,’’ and we usually have somebody stand, and 
I always ask them to come down front and either kneel or stand for 
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a word of prayer, and there I dedicate them to God. I tell them that 
it is not joining the church, but I put their names on a list and I give 
them to understand that the only step they can now take is to join the 
eburch. 

Rey. Dr. BAKER: I meet with my teachers a number of weeks before 
we have Decision Day and we talk it over very clearly. JI want them 
to steer clear of superficial work. I have them make a list out for 
me of those who are members of the church and those who are not, and 
I supply them with a card on which the names of the scholars will be 
signed and also a place for the name of the teacher. These cards are in 
duplicate, one they give to the teacher and one they take home. For 
several weeks the teachers talk with their scholars, and in the Sunday- 
school I talk in as plain and brotherly a way as I can and tell the 
story, and I do not ask for a public demonstration there, but the 
teachers talk to the scholars, and before the session is over we ask those 
who have signed these cards to present themselves with the teacher and 
let the pastor or the Sunday-school superintendent greet them, and 
through the week I go personally to the homes and get the codperation 
of the parents, and I go around in the Sunday-school and sit down in this 
class and that class and it is arranged so I can have a little quiet talk 
with the scholars. In this way we avoid superficial work, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADDRESSES 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


Rey. WitLIAM RApDeER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


When Napoleon drew his army up under the pyramids of Egypt he 
said: ‘‘Forty centuries look down upon us.’?’? Three hundred years 
lighted up by the English Bible look down upon us tonight. In the light 
of that lamp, let us reverently remember the men who wrung from other 
languages the Bible of the English-speaking world. 

Caedmon, the monk; the venerable Bede; John Wycliffe, ‘‘ Father of 
our later English prose,—the morning star of the Reformation;’’ Tin- 
dale, characterized by Froude as ‘‘a man whose history is lost in his 
work, and his epitaph is the Reformation.’’ 

Let us remember the great Bibles between the age of Coverdale and 
King James, who in 1611 gave us the most precious memorial of any 
British king, known as the ‘‘King James Version’’ of the Bible. This 
Bible belongs to the people; it was as impertinent to monopolize it as it 
would be to fence in the sea, or claim the Alps for the benefit of a few. 
The great things belong to the people. The Bible was locked up in the 
Latin language, and great was the sacrifice of its liberation, but its 
freedom marked a new era in the history of mankind. 

The English Bible lifted England to her rightful place among the 
great nations of Europe. From it her statesmen drew the law, her 
prophets their divine fire. For three centuries the English pulpit has 
been a throne of power, and the voices of her preachers have gone to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. It was the inspiration of style to the 
masters of English prose; Addison, Milton, Macaulay and Ruskin are 
colored by the majestic style of the Bible, while the poets from Chaucer 
to Kipling have been influenced in thought and expression. 

It is a long step from King James to King George V. Today the 
venerable abbey, consecrated with its holy dead, quivers with the excite- 
ment of the magnificent spectacle of the ceremony of coronation, when 
the archbishop, representing the Church of the English Bible, crowns 
the King of England. That was a small England of James, but today 
it fulfills the noble apostrophe which our own American Webster pro- 
nounced: ‘‘The British Empire, whose morning drum-beat, rising with 
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the sun, and keeping company with the hours, encircles the earth with the 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’’ 

America owes her Protestant principles and her democratic institu- 
tions to the English Bible. Andrew Jackson said: ‘‘That Book is the 
rock upon which our Republic rests.’’ General Grant called it ‘‘the 
sheet anchor to our liberties.’’ 

Our later statesmen have caught the spirit of its power. William 
Jennings Bryan said: ‘‘No matter from what standpoint we view it, 
or by what standard we measure it, the Bible merits the title ‘The Book 
of Books.’ ’’ Roosevelt recently spoke to more people on the Bible than 
has any other living man. 

It was a great day in the world’s history when men of the Bible 
spoke to us in English; when Moses, without sacrificing his Jewish blood, 
addressed us in our own tongue; and when the tongue of the Prophets 
was translated into the vernacular. Greater still the hour when the 
people of the New Testament made themselves understood in a language 
common to our own lips and Jesus Christ was seen through English 
eyes. 

Since then the Bible has been discovering us, and we believe it, as 
Coleridge says, ‘‘ Because it finds us.’’ 

The lofty ideals which are now determining the destiny of the nations 
have been drawn from this English Bible: Liberty which comes by 
truth, brotherhood rooted in the fatherhood of God, righteousness, the 
union of both, and international peace, the last like fruit from the tree 
of life. 

We rejoice in the prospects for universal peace, and as American 
citizens are called to follow President Taft in making a permanent 
peace treaty with Great Britain. It is America’s answer to three hun- 
dred years of the Bible. ‘‘What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.’’ 

What then is our duty to the English Bible? I answer: Let us 
accept it as the permanent cause of our civilization, and not waste time 
in defending it. He who defends the Bible too willingly doubts it. It 
needs no defense after these years. Why prop up the sun with a stick 
of wood? It will not fall. The great masterpieces of Nature and Grace 
require no defense. Let us do the Bible and carry it into life,—into 
its politics and government, its storms and sorrows. 

The Bible is to use, not to argue upon. Its true theology is found in 
its utility. It has the quality of endurance. ‘‘Though all things. pass 
away, the Word of God shall endure forever and ever.’’ 

its ultimate triumph has been pictured in the glowing imagery of the 
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Apocalypse of John: ‘‘And he was clothed in the vesture dipped in 
blood, and his name is called the Word of God, and the armies which 
were in Heaven followed him upon white horses clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean; and out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations; and he hath on his vesture and on his 
forehead a name written, ‘King of Kings and Lord of Lords.’ ”’ 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON PEOPLE 


Dr. H. M. Hamit, NASHVILLE,’ TENN. 


Tt was a saying of Lincoln that ‘‘God must have greatly loved the 
common people, as he made so many of them.’’ Whatever the measure 
or token of the Creator’s love, his one divine Book, in content or intent, 
was chiefly meant for the common people. Especially was it designed 
to be the lamp unto their feet, and light unto their paths; their pillar of 
cloud by day, and of fire by night. It was the common people to whom 
the Hebrew prophet came with burdened heart, declaring the word of the 
Lord, as it was this same common people who thronged the footsteps of 
Jesus and heard him gladly. In every age and land, the Bible has found 
an open heart of belief and an uplifted hand of defense among the plain 
people. Its steadfast friends throughout the centuries have come, not 
from the ranks of the eristocracy, but from a simple and cosmopolitan 
democracy. The noble company of martyrs whose blood has been the 
seed of the Church has rarely found recruits outside of the common peo- 
ple. If ‘‘The steps of kings and priests and statesmen and soldiers,’’ 
as one has said, ‘‘go sounding down the stately corridors of the Bible,’’ 
it is but an incident to the power and presence of the multitudes of 
lowly worshippers in the templed courts of the Old Testament, or the 
plain people of the New Testament who waved their palm branches and 
sang hosannas to the Son of David. I would not wilfully underestimate 
the contributions of great men to the cause of the Bible, nor draw in- 
vidious comparison between the friendship and favor of learned or lowly 
towards God’s great book. Wise men from east and west have brought 
their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh, and have given their 
purest and best in tribute to the honor and spread of the Bible. Great 
poets, like Milton and Shakespeare and Longfellow and Lanier, have 
found their inspiration in the Holy Scriptures. Great orators, like Burke 
and Webster, have received their afflatus from the matchless imagery and 
sonorous language of the English Bible. Great soldiers, like Wellington 
and Gordon and Grant and Lee, have paid tribute by word and deed to 
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the lofty heroism that shines forth from God’s word. Great scientists, 
like Newton and Tyndal and Aggasiz, have delighted to honor a divine 
Book which compelled their admiration, though it did not wholly enlist 
their belief. Great statesmen, like Jefferson and Bismarck and Glad- 
stone, have confessed their indebtedness to that strange and heavenly 
wisdom that marks the pages of Holy Writ. And so with many more of 
the elect ones of earth who have lighted their torches at this sacred fire 
of learning and wisdom and courage and inspiration, and have not been 
ashamed to give glory to the source of their power and fame. Yet of 
these I have named, and of a thousand unnamed whom the muse of his- 
tory has enrolled among the great ones of earth, most of them owe their 
love for the Bible, and the honor they have paid it, to the training and 
associations of a childhood begotten among the common people. As the 
bare feet of the American plowboy, in daily contact with mother-earth, 
by some strange power of absorption draw up into his mind and heart 
the powers that lift him to leadership in the cities, so most of the great 
men of our own or any age have learned to know and love the Bible in 
their earlier years of plainness and poverty. It is the shame of genius 
that it commonly forgets the Giver of the wonderful gift, as it is too 
often the reproach of the worldly wise that God’s word dwells not in their 
heart or upon their lips. From the days of Caiaphas until now, the sneer 
of the Pharisees has been heard, ‘‘Have any of the rulers believed on 
Him?’’; and the glory of our English Bible for the three hundred mar- 
velous years of its history has been that, while here and there its pathway 
has been lighted by the meteoric glow of greatness, it has moved steadily 
onward along an ever-brightening way amid the steadfast shining of the 
lesser lights of the common people. Daniel Webster’s splendid figure be- 
fore the United States Senate, in illustration of Britain’s growth and 
greatness, may be changed to fit the majestic movement of our English 
Bible among the nations of the earth. ‘‘The morning sun,’’ said the 
great orator, ‘‘in his triumphant march around the world, is everywhere 
greeted by the drum-beat of British soldiery.’’ So in all the languages 
of men, in all the lands of the great world, is our matchless Book tri- 
umphantly moving to the hosannas of millions of the common people. I 
have no quarrel with the fact. I have no great sorrow of heart over the 
failure of much that is called greatness to render homage to the Bible. 
The Bible, in some cases at least, is better off without than with it. If 
a United States Congressman pays tribute to the Y. M. C. A., and prates 
of the ‘‘good old Book of the fathers,’’ yet holds his discredited seat 
by virtue of proven bribery, I would rather have the grimy hand of a coal 
miner laid in reverence upon my Bible than all that a tarnished wearer of 
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the toga can do or say for it. Or when one who has spent a lifetime 
grinding the faces of the poor and driving to the wall in conscienceless 
and unlawful competition his business rivals, in his old age essays the role 
of a Bible patron and expositor in a vain attempt to commute with divine 
justice and American manhood, I would rather have the genuinely pious 
though ignorant word of comment upon God’s word by a clodhopper or 
negro. And if some curled darling of the theological seminary, of pre- 
tentious and skeptical scholarship, whose chief end is to exploit his 
particular scheme of destructive biblical criticism and to enjoy the dis- 
comfiture of old-fashioned orthodoxy, should confront me with his poly- 
chromatic Pentateuch, his deutero-Isaiah and accommodated Messianic 
prophecies and expurgated miracles, I must be pardoned for seeking 
more congenial fellowship with the devout and believing spirits of the 
common people. 

Why are these common people so dear to the Bible, and why is the 
Bible so dear to them? The first answer to that question is that the 
Bible has made the common people what they have become. Outside of 
Israel and its unique place among the nations of the world, when the 
Bible entered upon its mission of enlightenment, there were two classes 
only—the human chattel who served, and the despot who ruled. Life 
and liberty and property were playthings of the tyrant by so-called di- 
vine right of kings. No more pathetic chapter in human history can be 
found than the blood-marked movement of the common people towards 
freedom of body, mind and spirit. They builded the pyramids of an- 
cient Egypt and cemented their stones with their blood. The hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the temples of Thebes, the palaces of Nineveh and 
Tyre, the beauty of Damascus, were the work of their patient hands. 
They marched under the silver eagles of Rome unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and strewed with their bodies the conquering pathway of 
the Macedonian. 

On through the dark ages, though chained in monkish cells, and closed 
against the people by priestly interdiction, the seed of Bible truth 
slowly germinated in the minds and hearts of the masses. Martin Lu- 
ther’s silver trumpet called out of the darkness, and Protestantism made 
answer. The right of the individual conscience, the plain people against 
titled princes, freedom of mind as well as body from the rule of des- 
potism, were the battle cries that rang through Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland and America. It was a battle of more than 
thirty centuries, but the Bible was the book of tactics, the chart and com- 
pass, and amid crumbling thrones and broken sceptres and discredited 
castes, and the hushing forever of the Satanic cry of the divine right of 
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despotic rule and ownership by one human being of another, the uplifted ~ 
Bible in the strong grasp of the common people has come to be the sym- 
bol of freedom. 

Out on the prairies of Dllinois, thirty years ago, in a little city of 
colleges and schools, I sat each day by the side of a youth to fame and 
fortune unknown, who patiently burned his midnight oil over his college 
tasks, getting ready for a future that no man could predict. Down in 
the village of Salem had lived and died his honest, plodding father, 
honored by all men who knew him as one whose decisions as judge upon 
the bench were fashioned after the standards of the Bible, which more 
than Blackstone or Story had been the ground and inspiration of his 
life. The son had learned as a boy, from the father’s Bible and exam- 
ple, the lessons of honor and truth and soberness, and was unconsciously 
being fitted by family tradition and training for his championship of 
the common people. When the hour of opportunity struck, it found him 
ready; and out of the quiet and peace of his studious young manhood 
Providence thrust him into the open door, and millions of men began 
to hang upon his words and to follow his political leadership. Thrice 
candidate for the presidency, he was never so deeply rooted in the ad- 
miration of his countrymen, whether opposers or partisans, as after the 
days of his defeat; he was more than conqueror of the hearts of the 
common people, and there is no man’s personality more attractive, and 
no voice fuller of charm than this Westerner’s who has built his life 
upon the Bible, and who has cared a thousand times more to be right, 
as he sees it, than to be President of the United States. As long as 
our Republic, by the help of the Bible and out of the ranks of people, 
ean draw forth men like William J. Bryan, the country will endure, and 
‘¢The Prince of Peace’? will more and more be enthroned in our hearts. 

Not only has the Bible been the political ally of the common people; 
it has also been their foremost educator for a thousand years. Any 
great educational course must have these three qualities—it must disci- 
pline the mind, it must give knowledge, and it must move the heart. 
How has the English Bible herein served the English mind? First, by 
the exercise of that earliest and most serviceable of all mental powers, 
memory. Not without Providential purpose was Nature commissioned 
by the Creator to set memory in the forefront of intellectual achieve- 
ment. Out from the cradle, along the primrose pathway of childish 
learning, memory leads the way and with her magic wand opens to the 
young mind the wonderland of the spoken and printed word. And these 
words to the child are as real as the stones of the street or the trees of 
the forest. 
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Along with memory stand imagination and reason, each in its ap- 
pointed order and time. Is there in all the world a text-book so pro- 
vocative of imagination as the Book of books, which unrolls the pano- 
rama of human life, for thousands of years, and touches every human 
fear and hope, and sets their chords resounding as when the hand of the 
harper is upon his harp! Gather the folklore of all nations, and the 
charm of fairy tales from master magicians of story land, and the sto- 
ries of the Bible will be found incomparably dearer to childhood. And 
what finer exercise of reason or field of high argument is afforded than 
by the great doctrines of God as contained in His Holy Book. If edu- 
cation must include both knowledge and discipline, what curriculum is 
more varied or copious, or more exact, than is the wide field of the 
Bible? And, lastly, if education is complete only when it has moved 
the heart and set forth high ideals of character and conduct, what books 
of the world’s great libraries can for a moment compare with the Bible 
in moving the spirit and fixing the higher levels of devoted and unsel- 
fish service? 

The Bible is the one book that at once defines character and furnishes 
the incentive to its formation; it is the one book that disregards the 
fleeting span of human life, and makes learning and character and des- 
tiny matters of eternity; it strikes the root of all education when it 
declares as its working thesis that ‘‘out of the heart are the issues of 
life,’’ and that ‘‘as one thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ All true edu- 
cation, in the Bible view, is religious education, or it is no education at 
all; and the religious faculty outweighs in influence and power all other 
faculties of mind or spirit. Let it not be forgotten, too, that the great 
school ideas and systems of modern times run their roots back to the 
Bible. ‘‘The common school system,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘was derived 
from Geneva, the work of John Calvin; was introduced into Germany 
by Luther; by Knox into Scotland, and so became the property of the 
English-speaking nation.’’ Certainly it is significant that the National 
Educational Association, which comprehends the choice and master 
spirits of secular education, is swinging back to the doctrine that reli- 
gion is vital and fundamental to true education, and that the Bible 
should again occupy its basic place in the curriculum of school and col- 
lege. - 

Growing old in the experience and art of the schoolmaster, and with 
a clearer vision of the great problems of popular education, and a bet- 
ter knowledge of the needs of the common people, I make bold to say 
that if I had the education of a thousand youth in my charge, and there 
were before me to choose from the curricula of the best of our modern 
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schools without the Bible, or the Bible alone without other books, on sheer 
educational ground, I would choose the Bible as my text, and trust to— 
its unique, natural and supernatural power to make good and useful 
men and women of my wards. 

In this favored educational day, when in university, college and school, 
the class rooms resound with the gems of classical literature, put the 
Bible side by side with the most exquisite selections and note how the 
beauty and pathos of all other literature pales before the inspired Book 
of God. As a boy, I was moved to tears by the cry of Hector. over the 
mangled body of his son beneath the walls of Troy, and I can hear echo- 
ing through the long years the wail of Orpheus over his lost Eurydice, 
and the appeal of Carthagenian Dido to her vanishing lover Aeneas; 
but I turn from all other heart cries of history and romance to my 
English Bible and listen to Judah, in the time of famine and sorrow, as 
he makes his pleas to Joseph in behalf of his brother Benjamin: 

‘And Judah came near unto Joseph, and said, O my lord, let thy 
servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord’s ears and Jet not thine 
anger burn against thy servant; for thou art even as Pharaoh. 

““My lord asked his servants, saying, Have you a father, or a brother? 
And we said unto my lord, we have a father, an old man, and a child 
of his old age, a little one; and his brother is dead, and he alone is Jeft 
of his mother, and his father loveth him. 

“‘And thou saidst unto thy servants, Bring him down unto me that [ 
may set mine eyes upon him. And we said unto my lord, The lad can- 
not leave his father, for if he should leave his father, his father would 
die. And thou saidst unto thy servants, Except your youngest brother 
come down with you, you shall see my face no more, 

‘‘And it came to pass that when we went up unto thy servant, my 
father, we told him the words of my lord. And our father said, 
Go again and buy us a little food. And we said, We cannot go down; if 
our youngest brother be with us, then we will go down; for we may not 
see the man’s face except our youngest brother be with us. 

‘And thy servant, my father, said unto us, Ye know that my wife 
bare me two sons. And the one went out from me, and I said, Surely 
he is torn in pieces; and I saw him not since. And if you take this also 
from me and mischief befall him, you shall bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

‘Now therefore when I come to thy servant my father, and the lad 
be not with us, seeing that his life is bound up in the lad’s life, it shall 
come to pass when he seeth that the lad is not with us, that he will 
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die, and thy servants shall bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, our 
father, with sorrow to the grave. 

‘For thy servant beeame surety for the lad unto my father, saying, 
If I bring him not unto thee, then I shall bear the blame to my father 
forever. Now, therefore, I pray thee let thy servant abide instead of 
the lad a bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren.’’ 

Last and greatest of all, there came through the Bible to the common 
people the inestimable gift of religion. Political freedom, the boon of 
liberty, though the crowning victory of two thousand years, was but a 
trifle as compared to the enfranchisement of mind; but rising im- 
measurably above these was the gift of religion as revealed through the 
word of God. Infinitely more than political or educational advantage 
to the toiling masses was a divinely ordained religion. Born to poverty, 
few of them could hope to become possessors of wealth. Born to igno- 
rance, they could not cherish ambition for learning. Born to labor in 
field and forge and factory, and to build homes of poverty and rear their 
children in painful self-denial, there was little in prospect but drudgery 
and hardness. But what could not come by nature came by grace of God 
through his Holy Bible, and by it poverty and ignorance and toil were 
sanctified and blessed. The Old Testament had condemned man to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow; the New Testament invited men to 
come and find rest for their souls. The common people have heard this 
eall, and the Bible has become inexpressibly dear to their hearts; they 
believed in it with all their hearts. Miracles in the Bible were as easy 
to their simple faith as the blossoming flower, or the laughing brook, or 
the shining stars. Noah and Abraham, Joseph and Moses, Samuel and 
David and John the Baptist, Peter and Paul, were as real as were their 
contemporaries. 

Especially the great truths of the Bible became their daily spiritual 
food. ‘The imminence of God in human life, his overshadowing Provi- 
dence, his loving fatherhood, his pity and his long suffering, as proclaimed 
by the Bible, found quick and sure response in their hungry hearts. ‘The 
doctrines of sin, the taint it had left upon all men, the sense of impo- 
teney to break its fetters by human might alone, and the pathos of the 
longing spirit to be pure in sight of God and men, they could understand, 
because the Bible had spoken to their hearts. All this the common people 
have received and believed, and to its life-giving power their spirits have 
turned in hope, even as the morning flower turns to the uprising sun. 

If doubts of the divine Book arose, they resolutely put them under their 
feet. They believed their beliefs and doubted their doubts, and had little 
use for pretentious biblical scholarship that abused the pulpit and press 
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by exploiting the errancies and contradictions of the Scriptures. They 
could understand how a Paine or an Ingersoll could make mock and mer- 
chandise of the Bible, but there was no love lost between these plain peo- 
ple and the men who donned a clerical garb, claimed commission from 
the Author of the Book, ate the fat and drank the wine of the Church, 
and then repaid it by putting a question mark over against that which 
Jew and Christian have held sacred and inspired. Men like Wesley and 
John Hall and Spurgeon and Moody, the common people hear and heed, 
but the pulpit knights of the interrogation mark they hold in unmitigated 
contempt. Let not that contempt by the common people be lightly es- 
teemed, for their praise or blame in the long run makes or mars the fame 
of men, and fixes-their final place within or without the hall of fame. 

Consider, finally, what the religion of the Bible has done for the com- 
mon people: 

First, by the modern Sunday-school, fittingly called the ‘‘ College of 
the Common People.’’ Out of the darkest era in the history of England, 
the Sunday-school came a little more than a century and a quarter ago; 
divide that time into five parts, and you have in the first quarter-century 
the multiplication of those strange schools of the Lord’s Day in which 
spelling and reading and the church catechism were dominant, in order 
that the Bible might come to be read. Over the second twenty-five years 
write the words ‘‘memorization of the Scriptures,’’ as a sign that the 
children of the common people were learning to read and to remember 
the Bible. Over the third quarter-century, place the word, ‘‘extension’’ 
as a sign of the increasing might and power of the Sunday-school and 
the coming together of all communions in an effort to plant the Bible 
school in every nook and corner of the land. Over the fourth quarter- 
century write ‘‘uniform lessons’’ as the greatest gift of Providence to 
the people since the day King James placed his royal signature to the 
Authorized Version. Over the last quarter-century, write the words ‘‘ the 
trained Bible teacher;’’ and then climb to the mountain top and watch 
for the coming of the millennial dawn. 

Second, the Bible said: ‘‘Let him that heareth say come,’’ and ‘‘Go 
and teach all nations;’’ and three hundred missionary societies have gone 
into the uttermost parts of the earth. The Christian missionary carried 
his Bible in place of a sword, his plea for salvation instead of battle- 
ship and garrison. Recently, Carnegie gave ten millions to make peace 
around the world by the Hague or other human tribunals. I am not a 
prophet or son of a prophet, but I can declare a surer way to hush the 
roar of the guns and furl the flags of war; let him spend the ten millions 
on Bibles and missionaries. 
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Third, by the temperance cause. Twenty-five years ago, moved by the 
letter and spirit of Bible temperance, the flag of the quarterly temperance 
lesson was nailed to the International flag staff, and Sunday-school teach- 
ers began laying the foundation of Bible temperance in the minds and 
hearts of the boys and girls. Now, that the temperance battle is being 
pushed to victorious finish, northward, southward and westward, the wise 
men are constrained to take notice that the one way to keep a revolution 
from going backward is by planting Bible seed in the minds and hearts 
of the rising generations. 

A few months after the cannon of the Confederacy had been silenced 
by defeat, with my parole from Appomattox in hand as a lad in the army 
of General Lee, I returned to my home in the Southland and reverently 
laid away my gray cap and jacket, and made ready for the burdens that 
were to come. By good fortune it came to me shortly after to stand in 
Oakwood Cemetery in Springfield, Illinois, under the shadow of the mag- 
nificent monument to the greatest of all American commoners, of whom 
one said as his spirit was loosed by the assassin’s bullet, ‘‘ Henceforth he 
shall take his place among the immortals.’’ As a poor boy by the San- 
gamon, painfully studying his book of law by the flickering fire light 
at night, and splitting rails by day, with homely face of infinite pathos, 
and kingly manner, of exquisite gentleness, and great heart of all-embrac- 
ing love and forgiveness, he had found by constant study of the Bible, 
how to fashion his intellect and ennoble his spirit. It was said of him 
that ‘‘he had mastered the Bible absolutely, mastered it so that he be- 
came a man of almost one book, and left his life as part of the crowning 
work of the century that has just closed.’’ This man of the common peo- 
ple, ‘‘slow perfecting through many centuries, came to be the first great 
typical American, the first to comprehend within himself the strength 
and gentleness, the majesty and grace of the Republic.’? He was the 
sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his kindly nature were fused the 
virtues of both, and in the depths of his great soul the faults of both 
were lost. Inevitably did it come to pass that this devoted Bible 
student became the author of the matchless Gettysburg address, and that 
there should go forth from his pen the magic word that should loose 
the shackles of five millions of slaves, and that chiseled upon his tomb 
should be the legend, read with dimming eyes by all true men, 

‘¢With malice toward none, with charity for all.’’ 

Let us hear the reading of the Psalm of the common people, concern- 
ing ‘‘God’s Gentleman’’ 

‘*Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy 


holy hill? 
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‘‘He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart. 

‘¢He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bor, nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbor. 

“In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but he honoreth them that 
fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. 

‘“‘He that putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward 
against the innocent. He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved.’’ 


MEN AND NATIONS AS AFFECTED BY THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE BIBLE 


Rev. Ropert F. Corts, D. D., DENVER, CoLo. 


No book has ever been so fiercely attacked as the Bible. Some of 
the keenest intellects of their day have ridiculed it and tried to laugh 
it out of existence; some have gone through it, cutting and slashing 
with the knife of a relentless criticism; some have tried to argue it 
down, but still it lives and multiplies and gathers power with every 
passing year, while those who did their utmost to destroy it have gone 
away into unlamented oblivion. More than a century and a half ago 
Voltaire, perhaps the most brilliant man of his day, actually believed 
he had demolished the book—shattered it so completely that it must 
perish from the earth. He said he lived in the twilight of the religion 
of the Bible, and’so he did, but it was the twilight of the morning and 
not of the evening. The very house in which he lived and wrote was 
converted into a Bible depository. 

Voltaire died in 1778; the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
organized in 1804. Since then it has issued 220,000,000 Bibles, the 
American Bible Society 87,000,000, and the Scottish National Society 
24,000,000, an aggregate of 341,000,000 volumes. This does not include 
the output of twenty-three societies on the Continent of Europe. It 
is estimated that the total issue of the Bible for 1910 was 20,000,000 
copies, and every year the total becomes more enormous. More than 
50,000 volumes of Holy Scripture handed out over bookseller’s counters 
every day! The vast majority of the human race can read it in their 
own tongue, for it has been translated into nearly all the languages 
of earth. It is the most persistent of books and it is the most per- 
sistent because it is alive. An imperishable life pulses through it, the 
very life of God. Therefore it can no more die than God himself ean die. 

I am told that the tablet on the Bible House in San Francisco, 
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which passed through the earthquake and fire unharmed, had inscribed 
upon it this message: ‘‘The Word of the Lord Endureth Forever.’’ 
So indeed it would seem. The Book has come to stay because it speaks 
to the universal heart. 

This is the most wonderful year in its history. The attention of the 
world is directed to it just now in an unprecedented way. Preachers 
are discussing it. Statesmen are delivering addresses about it. Learned 
articles from clever pens concerning the Book are loading down the 
pages of leading magazines. It is most noteworthy and remarkable. In 
commemoration of the translation of what other Book have celebra- 
tions been held in every part of the globe? The significance of it 
should set us to thinking. Is it all superstition, all ignorant credulity 
that stirs the entire English speaking people over this book? Surely 
there must be something in it altogether extraordinary. Great effects 
must have great causes. Mississippis do not flow from small islands. 
No fusillade of penny rifles can batter down mighty strongholds of 
granite. 

It is only truth to say that the effect of the Bible upon human life 
and upon human institutions has been and is today transcendently 
greater, transcendently more wholesome, than that of any other book, 
or all other books put together. It has done more to lift, more to 
purify, more to cleanse and sweeten the world, than all the philosophies 
and all the ethical precepts and all the moral instructions that have 
ever issued from other sources. And if this is true why is it true? 
Did somebody dream this Book? Did imposters get their heads together 
and for purposes of their own foist this Book upon an unthinking 
world? Did this marvellously beneficent and life-giving stream of 
Holy Scripture issue from a fountain of fraud? If not, what then? 
Let us apply the test of the immortal Teacher of old Judea. The 
tree is known by its fruits. The test is absolutely fair and just. No 
court on earth could rule it. 

Consider the effect of the Bible upon nations. Read the map of 
the world and see what it has to say. Spread it out before your 
mind’s eyes while I speak. Take your pencil and check off the black 
lands, the barbarous and beastly lands, the lands of cruelty and tyranny 
and abomination, and you find that every one of them is a land whose 
literature—if it has any—and whose laws and customs and institu- 
tions have been untouched and unmolded by the spirit and influence of 
the Bible. Pick out the countries where nothing could induce you to 
live, where childhood is dishonored, womanhood trampled upon, the 
poor crushed, and despair beclouds the very atmosphere, and life is one 
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long misery, and you have picked out the countries which have never 
yet come under the spell of the Word of God. Everybody knows, the 
infidel knows, the dust-worshipping materialist knows very well that 
there is no Bible there. 

Put China alongside the United States, Africa alongside Great 
Britain, Thibet alongside Canada, Persia alongside Australia, and what 
is it that has made the vast difference? Something lies behind these 
contrasts. They have not just happened. Allowing for differences of 
race, of temperament and disposition proceeding from blood and cli- 
matie influences, are we not bound to say that the Bible more than any 
other agent has brought about these immense dissimilarities in social 
conditions, in general prosperity in the homes and lives of the people? 
Set Scotland over against Spain, Germany over against Italy, Anglo- 
Saxon countries over against South America countries, and then read 
the lesson of the map. The imperial nations without exception are 
Bible reading nations. The nations in the far-away rear of humanity’s 
procession are ignorant of the Bible and always have been; while the 
nations, like the Papal countries of Europe and South America, which 
oecupy a middle position, are nations in which the Bible is kept under 
the control of the hierarchy and is not freely and universally distributed 
among the people. 

Lands without the Bible wither, they decay, they are lands of rags 
and ignorance and beggars; lands with the Bible are lands of pros- 
perity and enterprise and power. That is what the map of the world 
says, and the testimony of the map is-as true as the testimony of the 
camera. I have not mentioned the islands of the sea. The map test 
as to the influence of the Bible is even more wonderful there. One 
hundred years ago New Guinea, the New Hebrides, the Fiji Archi- 
pelago, and other groups of Oceanica, were given over to cannibalism 
and all manner of beastliness. ‘Today they are civilized, and human 
life as safe and sacred there as under the Stars and Stripes. It was not 
commerce, or infidelity, or agnosticism, that brought about these 
changes; it was the Bible, the lessons and principles and spirit of tha 
Bible instilled into the hearts of the people. Nobody denies these 
changes. They are there. They speak for themselves. And where is 
the man bold enough or rash enough to maintain that the teachings 
of Emerson, or of the German rationalists, or of Plato and Aristotle, 
or of the religious free lances in our universities today, could ever 
produce such transformations though they had no end of centuries 
in which to do their work? . 

The name of Charles Darwin is not a name to be printed in small 
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letters. The world has heard of him, He was certainly not a man to be 
carried into extravagant utterance by his enthusiasm for the Christian 
religion, and this is his testimony. He says: ‘‘The power of an 
idolatrous priesthood, infanticide, profligacy unparalleled elsewhere, 
bloody wars where neither women nor children were spared—all these 
have been abolished by Christianity.’’ And to scatter abroad the 
teachings of the Bible among the miserable inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego, Charles Darwin became and remained to the end of his life 
2 generous and regular subscriber to The South American Mission. 

Roll up the map and let history speak. It is sometimes said that cul- 
ture and learning and polish and philosophy are the forces that save 
society. But if this is true why did ancient Greece go down? She 
had them all in her proudest days, and yet she went to pieces under 
the weight of her own corruptions. Without the Bible she worshipped 
Venus, the personification of lust, and sank in the mire of her own filth. 
So of ancient Egypt. So of ancient Rome. So of all the great nations 
of antiquity. They had letters and arts, painting and poetry and 
sculpture, and if these could save and purify, those nations would 
be flourishing still. But they passed away because they were without 
the light and leading that come from the Word of God. 

But coming closer to our own time. Taine in his great work on 
English literature, speaking of the effect of the Bible on the English 
people, says: ‘One hid his book in a hollow tree; another learned 
by heart an epistle or a gospel, so as to be able to ponder it to himself 
even in the presence of his accusers. When sure of his friend he 
speaks to him in private, and peasant talking to peasant, laborer to 
laborer, you know what the effect would be. It was the yeomen’s sons 

who more than any other maiutained the faith in England and 
it was with the yeomen’s sons that Cromwell afterwards reaped his 
Puritan victories. England had her Book.’’ And that Book made her 
mighty and keeps her mighty. 

If today, England, with all her faults, with all her imperfections, 
stands in the very forefront of the nations; if no other empire in 
buman history has ever wielded an influence so far reaching and so 
wholesome; if on the whole her civilization has tended to lift and 
transform and bless wherever it has gone; if law and order and justice 
and freedom have followed her flag, it has been due to her Bible. In 
manners the British people are perhaps behind the French; in sturdy 
thrift and speculative genius behind the Germans; in commercial shrewd- 
ness behind the Americans; in a certain subtlety of intellect behind 
the Orientals. But in moral fibre, in quickness of sensibility as to 
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questions of right and wrong, in devotion to what is conceived to be 
duty, in swift response to the claims of righteousness, even their critics 
and enemies are compelled to set them in the first place. This is not 
to say that England’s policies have always been good, that her legis- 
lation has always been just, that her conduct has always been honest. 
Far from it. But all fair-minded people must admit the magnificent 
qualities and splendid virtues, the lofty principles and noble motives, 
by which the great mass of her citizens, at home and in her colonies, 
and her ablest statesmen, are characterized. For her philanthropies, for 
the reach of her sympathies, for her houses of refuge by the side of 
life’s road, for the multitude of her arms stretched out to help, she 
stands preéminent.and glorious; and the force that has lifted her to 
this altitude is the Bible—the Bible in the hearts and homes and 
schools and churches of her people. : 

Facts of a similar sort emerge when we look at our own America. 
Its foundation stones were laid upon the Book. Its liberties are fruits 
from the Bible tree. All that is best in its laws and institutions has 
erystalized out of the spirit and principles of the Bible. If more 
than any other this has been the land of the people it is because it 
has been the land of the Book. And if ever under our starry banner 
the people cut less and less of a figure; if ever Demos is crowded back 
and down by Dives; if ever rings and bosses and combinations of pluto- 
crats get the upper hand and democracy goes to the wall in defeat, it will 
be because the influence of the Book has faded out.. Tyranny and 
oppression can no more live where the Bible lives, where it is read and 
loved, honored in the home, preached in the church, taught in the 
schools, than miasma can live in a flaming fire. 

If- America strikes the shackles from the slave; if she takes the 
side of the weak and wronged in Cuba; if*she returns to China the indem- 
nity of $17,000,000 for losses incurred in the Boxer uprising; if her 
President lifts up his voice for peace and proposes an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain which if adopted by the two countries will be 
a tremendous blow at the War-god; and if England is shaping measures 
to abolish the opium traffic; if the Hon. Lloyd George has introduced 
into Parliament a scheme of political philanthropy unparalleled, I think, 
in the history of the world—a scheme which has compassion upon the 
multitude, a scheme which actually proposes that politicians shall 
consider, not how much they can get out of the people, but how much they 
can give to them; if these long upward steps are taking place in our 
own day, it is cwing more than anything else to the effect of the Bible. 
And when at last the saloon falls, as fall it will, and child labor van- 
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ishes from our coasts, and industrial injustice flees away, and journalism 
is cleansed of its chaff and smut and sensationalism, and politics be- 
comes an agent for human uplifting and ceases to be a hunting ground 
for office seekers, just men, fair-minded men, discriminating men, 
capable of linking effects to causes will say: ‘‘The Bible absorbed and 
obeyed brought about these changes.’’ 

England and America have done many great things for themselves 
and for their people and for the world, but for their greatest thing 
we do not turn to Congresses and Parliaments; we do not turn to mili- 
tary campaigns and battle-fields; we do not turn to realms of industry 
and commerce, or to schools: and universities—we turn to the dis- 
tribution of the Word of God. Nothing has ever done so much to bless 
“mankind as that. 

From the map and from the broad field of nations, pass to individual 
life, and see there the fruits of the tree. This book teaches men 
to be truthful, to be pure, sober, faithful, industrious, peaceful, unselfish, 
kind as parents, obedient as children, loyal as citizens, and just as soon 
as we find a community completetly dominated by its spirit and regulated 
by its principles, we shall find ourselves in heaven. Wherever the leaven 
of this Book works, wherever its influence is felt, it is the best safeguard 
of society. Dynamiters and anarchists; thugs and thieves; political 
crooks and boodlers and grafters are not readers of the Bible. Enemies 
of social order, bad men of all sorts hate it, for it condemns them on 
every page in words that burn like a fire in the soul. While on the other 
hand men seeking to reform abuses, and put down iniquity, and bring 
about social regeneration, go to it for precept and example and in- 
spiration. 

It does more in the world of economics than any other book because 
it does more for life. It finds a man down, finds him in the gutter, 
degraded, in rags, in despair, a burden to himself and to society, and 
it starts within him a process of renewal and elevation, transforms 
him and makes him over into a useful citizen. It puts clothing on his 
back, food in his mouth, a roof over his head, money in his pocket, 
strength in his arm, because it has put self-respect and hope into his 
soul. He is a new creature. No longer a prodigal he has become a 
producer, no longer a load on the back of society he has become a wheel 
in the machinery of its progress. These are facts of experience, facts 
of observation, before which criticism is dumb, and the whole family 
of infidelity is speechless. 

Mighty Book! It goes into Wales and no indecent publication, 
no yellow journalism, and no yellow fiction can live in that atmosphere. 
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It is a land whose hills and valleys ring with the songs of the Gospel. 
It goes into Scotland, a land that would scarcely cover one corner of 
Colorado or California, and gives it an influence out of all proportion 
to its size in the world of letters and learning and statesmanship and 
philanthropy. It goes into England and causes a small island to throw 
round the world the spell of its tremendous energies and zone the whole 
earth with its uplifting institutions. It goes to Africa, and beacons 
begin to blaze along her sea-girt shores to be answered back by similar 
beacons in the far interior. Up from the Dark Continent there comes 
a swarthy chieftain, and amazed at England’s greatness he asks the 
secret of it and Victoria puts a Bible in his hand and tells him the 
secret is there. It comes to America, roots itself in a rugged soil, 
grows into a great tree whose branches, reaching across the continent, 
drop their healing leaves over mountain and valley and plain. And 
America will be the home of the free and the land of the brave just so 
long as it honors the Bible. It goes to Japan with Commodore Perry 
in 1855, superstition retreats, and today Japan is listed among the 
great nations of the earth. It goes to China, and she turns about, and 
instead of facing the past is facing the future, with light in her eye 
and hope on her brow. On the other hand a little over a hundred years 
ago France repudiated the Bible, flung it out, tied it to the tail of an 
ass to be dragged in contempt through the street, and what awful 
results came from it all and how they remain to this day you do not need 
to be told. 

Mighty Book! It goes to the islands of the sea and lo! ships earry- 
ing the threads of commerce, weave those islands into the web of 
nations and church bells from native meeting houses peal forth their 
musie to the battling waves. It goes into literature and enriches it 
with all the simplicity and all the dignity and all the sublimity of 
the skies. It goes into politics and rebukes charlatanism and 
demagoguery and lifts aloft the banner of reform. It goes into 
haunts of sin and leaves health and hope and purity in its track. It 
goes where hearts are breaking and has balm for every wound. It has 
the right word for every occasion. To the sick and afflicted it speaks 
in accents as tender as heaven; to the proud and haughty and re- 
bellious in words sharper than a two-edged sword. We want its counsel 
at the marriage altar, we want its comfort at the grave, we want it as 
the guide of youth, we want it as the staff of age. 

Now if these things are true, are we not in America making a 
most serious and fearful mistake in excluding the Bible from our 
Public schools? If it affects men and nations as I have indicated; if 
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it produces moral fibre; if it feeds and nourishes the conscience of men 
and nations, what kind of statesmanship is that which closes the doors 
of public education against it? Surely such a position is illogical and 
absurd and a dangerous concession to Roman Catholicism on the one 
hand and secularism on the other. The result is that the secularists, 
who have no use for the spiritual, are the only people whose doctrines 
are allowed where the citizenship of the nation is being shaped. 

Teach the children about Washington and Lincoln and other great 
American characters; teach them the classic myths of ancient Greece 
and Rome, but refrain from saying anything about the parables and 
precepts of Jesus and the Bible. Thus on the plea that it must be 
unsectarian our public school system is scattering the poison of the most 
miserable sect in existence. Under our laws we may teach evolution, 
though evolutionists disagree; teach science of every sort, though 
scientists disagree; teach political economy, though political economists 
are forever attacking each others’ positions. But because there are 
different interpretations of the Bible, we exclude the most powerful 
influence for good, both civil and religious, that the world has at its 
command. 

If, as Thomas Huxley says, the Bible is the Magna Charta of the poor 
and oppressed; if, as Theodore Roosevelt says, it is the Magna Charta 
if our liberties; if, as Andrew Jackson says, it is the foundation upon 
which the Republic is built, are we not committing a fatal blunder, 
_ if, in deference to the noisy and pestilent and atheistical minority we 
bar this Book from the schools of our country? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIFYING PROTESTANTISM IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


BisHop EH, R. Henprix, D. D., LL. D. 


The wise men of the East have need to come to see the wise men of 
the West and to learn from them. All hail to the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia for the bill that restricts labor of working women to six days 
in the week and to eight hours a day! There is nothing too good to 
expect from a civilization that protects the home like that and gives 
womanhood a chance at home-making. No wonder in such a soil 
Luther Burbank is practicing on plant life not without hope of pro- 
ducing a sort of a tree of life that bears twelve manner of fruits and 
that each month in the year, all ‘‘Burbank varieties.’’ Your great 
Californian, who has learned the beautiful Irish proverb that ‘‘God 
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loves to be helped,’’? has shown us in his ‘‘Child Plant’? how that 
‘heredity is stored environment,’’ and that it is the neglected flower 
that becomes the weed. Who knows but that by the proper religious 
culture of our youth we may yet see a race of men with spines where 
spines belong in place of bristling cacti that do not need them! But ~ 
in all the 3,000 different forms and varieties of plant life produced by 
‘‘the wizard of the garden’’ (as Edison is the ‘‘wizard of the labora- 
tory’’) and of the 2,500 attempts now in the making, all depends on 
the care and culture of the young plant with its child-like spirit and 
response to the touch of affection. None need despair of the race when 
a new race is in the making. 

Said Beaconsfield, ‘‘It is a holy thing to see a nation saved by its 
youth.’’ It is a fact that in time of war and of peace alike a nation 
is saved by its youth. Of the 3,000,000 soldiers enlisted during our 
Civil War two-thirds of them were under twenty-one. So did the youth 
of North Carolina respond to the call to arms that at one time there 
were over 20,000 more soldiers in the field than there were voters. 
It was our youth of that day who fought the battles of the American 
Revolution and made Washington ‘‘the expander of English liberties,’’ 
and when Lord Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown it was to an army 
of comparative boys. A wise German philosopher and statesman said: 
‘¢The future and fate of any nation depend on what the young men 
of under five and twenty are thinking at a given moment.’’ ‘‘Far- 
called, our navies melt away,’’ and yet the 100,000 marines on the 
British warships which make her the mistress of the seas are young men. 
Because youth esteems the right of ‘suffrage it is the votes of young 
men, often casting their ballots for the first time who choose our rulers 
and legislators. It is the power of cohesiveness in youth that makes 
armies and navies and nations, The poet was right who sang, 


‘Only to the music of children’s songs 
Shall the walls of a nation rise.’’ 


A childless nation is doomed alike in peace and war with ‘‘none to 
meet the enemy in the gate.’’ Society can. forgive anything in youth 
sooner than an early death. We cannot stand to witness the destruc- 
tion of our seed-corn if we have any hope of a harvest. Our Lord 
delighted to raise the young to life, as the twelve-year-old daughter of 
Jarius, and the son of the widow of Nain, and the strong young man 
of Bethany, the dependence of Martha and Mary. By every token 
each was entitled to live longer to complete the unfinished task of life 
and to capture and enjoy its unmeasured opportunities. The aged, 
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weary with life’s burdens, were undisturbed in their long sleep, but 
our Christ sought to rejuvenate the race through its quickened youth. 

A great life is a noble purpose of youth made effective in manhood, 
the projecting of the Gulf Stream of youth into the Arctic regions of 
our lives to be warmed by fresh enthusiasm and the fire of love. It is 
claimed by Prof. Maury that enough heat is given off in the Caribbean 
to change mountains of iron from zero to the melting point, but happily 
the Gulf Stream saves part of this marvelous energy to change the 
climate of that part of the world which grows men and makes as well 
as writes history. Is it too much to say that the Sunday-school is the 
Gulf Stream of modern religious history? Does it not make possible 
forms of codperative work unknown without it? The progressive 
religious nations all have the Sunday-school in a high state of develop- 
ment, and so make possible a greater measure of codperation both 
within and without the nation among all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. All honor to the American Sunday-school Union for its noble 
work in our own land, planting three and a half new Sunday-schools 
every day for the eighty-seven years of its existence. Now out of the 
unifying power of the Sunday-school come largely the beginnings of 
church life, especially in our land, where the Sunday-school often, if 
not usually, precedes the church. In not a few communities the golden 
days were before the churches multiplied and became competitors. 
The 19th century was the century of competition among the churches; 
let the 20th century become the century of codperation and federa- 
tion. The watchword of this century is ‘‘Together.’’ Welcome reci- 
procity with Canada and uniform postage with England. The whole 
earth should become the home of great men as of great ideas and 
worthy purposes. ‘‘All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas,’’ or Luther, or Wesley or Spurgeon, or Phillips Brooks or 
Jowett, who comes to us from his King’s table bearing the greetings 
of peace and good will, and by his modesty and spiritual insight to 
win all hearts as he still retains the hearts of all England. As Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America I 
welcome to our continent the late President of the Free Church Couneil 
of Great Britain. The Congregationalists claimed him, the Presby- 
terians succeeded to the title, but he like a good Methodist helps every- 
body and is too large to be restricted to the ownership of any one 
Church. 

When Paul said, ‘‘I am a debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians’’ 
there were in all the world only some 54,000,000; while there are now 
on this earth 1,500,000,000 souls to whom each of us is a debtor. What 
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one person can pay that debt, or what one Church can pay it, whatever 
be its numbers or means? ‘‘They only can have the resources of 
God who attempt the program of God.’’ One of God’s greatest 
resources for this sublime work of saving a world is that the Church 
of His Son shall be on a peace footing at home while it is attempting 
the great work of the Church militant in the conquest of the world for 
Christ, which is to mean the ultimate reign of the Prince of Peace. Two 
great marvels have marked the opening years of this 20th century: 
The one is the Hague Council, whose last session was attended by 256 
delegates from 44 nations, and where far-reaching policies were adopted 
without a breach of self-restraint or of courtesy. The other great 
marvel is the forming in Philadelphia, ‘‘The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America,’’? when 300 duly appointed delegates 
from 32 of the great Protestant Churches representing 17,000,000 com- 
municants and a Protestant population of 50,000,000 accepted Christ 
as our divine Lord and Saviour and the one and essential foundation 
of the Church, and formed a great Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ. They sought thenceforth to do in wise cooperation what had 
before been attempted in separation, with no little over-lapping and 
cempetition, and consequent waste. This great Federation being one 
of Churches rather than of individuals stands like the Hague Confer- 
ence for the highest tribunals which cannot be over-ruled. The Fed- 
eration of the Nations and the Federation of the Churches can mean 
only the realized dream of Tennyson, ‘‘The Parliament of Man and 
the Federation of the World.’’ Happily our land has never had any 
religious wars such as have cursed Hurope during several centuries when 
mighty armies and great Armadas went forth in the name of religion 
to leave paths of destruction on land and sea, and to make wounds that 
have remained unhealed to this day. Because the Church of Christ 
has gotten on a peace footing it has been far easier for the nations 
to sheathe the sword and hush the war-drum and furl the battle flags. 

What has brought this about? It is the new young life that has 
conquered the old. The generation that has witnessed the victory of 
fellowship over exclusiveness, and of love over suspicion, has from 
childhood been bringing it about. There were long years when men 
still discussed the battles of our Civil War and kept alive issues that 
should have been granted a decent and final burial, while their sons 
looked forward to the battles of the future when they might defend 
the common flag of our Union. It was a cannon-shot one May morning 
in far off Manila that reunited our nation and the sons of the South 
and of the North wearing a common uniform went forth against a 
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common foe, and the era of distrust gave way to an era of mutual love 
and confidence, and henceforth a common flag is no longer an unwel- 
come reminder of past differences but the glorious symbol of future 
ecodperation and common victories. The Spanish War gave us back 
our national colors. The aggressive work of the Church of Christ is 
enlisting the youth of all our Churches to make possible the great con- 
quest of the world for our King, the Desire of all Nations. It is not 
the stroke of a single finger, however powerful, nor of all the fingers 
whatever might be back of them, but it is the blow of the clenched fist 
that expresses the united forces of the Church of Christ that can drive 
out the Evil One. Separate as the fingers yet one as the hand the 
Christian Churches must henceforth be ready for the commands of our 
divine Lord. It is the mobilization of the whole army of Christ that 
will tell of the coming triumph already visible to our young men who 
see visions and our old men who dream dreams, and to all God’s servy- 
ants and hand-maidens on whom is poured forth the Spirit. Unbelief 
may cry, it is impossible, and point to racial differences that will ever 
separate men, but the Christian points to Christ, who is all, and in all. 
**Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment-Seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends 

of the earth.’’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Davip G. Downey, D. D., Cutcaco. 

The Theme Defined and Declared 
Jt is essential that we understand our theme and define our terms. 
The Christian Conquest of North America can be accomplished only 
through the actualization of Christ’s prayer—‘‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
Will be done.’’ Here in simplest and clearest terms we have stated the 
ultimate purpose of Christianity. Less than this will not suffice. More 
than this is unnecessary. What do we mean by the Coming of the King- 
dom and the Doing of the Will? It is not merely individualistic.. The 
purpose of the cross is not complete in the salvation of an individual. 
Calvary means infinitely more than that. Calvary means and the King- 
dom means the redemption of the race and of all the avenues and activ- 
ities of the race. The coming of the Kingdom means that some day 
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science and society, commerce, civics, letters and trade—the whole round 
sum and cycle of the world’s life—shall be purified, sweetened, uplifted, 
and brought into harmony with the will and purpose of the infinite and 
eternal God. 

What a purpose this is! What a vision of responsibility and privilege 
is here! How the horizons lift! The redemption of a race, the uplift 
and right speeding of the world forces challenge the power and wisdom 
of the eternal God and the everlasting Father of humanity. Here is a 
work worthy of God and Godlike men. Here is the sipreme quest and 
the high adventure of the race. Here is the field of Sunday-school 
endeavor. 


‘¢The soaring splendor of it all summons us aloud 
To leave the low dank thickets of the flesh 
Where man meets beast and makes his lair with him, 
For spirit reaches of the strenuous vast, 
Where stalwart souls reap grain to make the bread 
God breaketh at His tables and is glad.’’ 


The Agent and the Method 


With due regard and consideration for all others, it can with truth be 
said that the Sunday-school is the agency best equipped of all for the 
Christian conquest of the nations. 

It has the numbers—fifteen millions enrolled, officered, organized, 
under training, and eager to be led. 

It has not only quantity, but quality. In the Sunday-school are the 
types out of which conquerors are always made. Here you fink the 
abandon, the courage, the imagination essential to high achievement. 
The tasks of the world are wrought through youth, the quests of the 
world are undertaken by youth, the wars of the world have been fought 
by boys in or barely out of their teens. 

Let these youthful Sunday-school millions catch the contagion of a 
mighty purpose, and we may sing as we have never yet been able truly 
to sing, ‘‘Hell’s foundations quiver at the shout of praise.’’ Looking 
in the faces of these millions of idealistic, imaginative, chivalrous, heroic, 
sacrificial youth we realize as never before that ‘‘to be alive is glorious 
and to be young is very heaven.’’ Once again we sound out Markham’s 
call to Young America: 


‘‘In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the Vision. 
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It breaks as a hush on the soul in the wonder of youth; 
And the lyrical dream of the boy is the kingly truth. 

The world is a vapor, and only the Vision is real— 

Yea, nothing can hold against Hell but the Wingéd Ideal.’’ 


For the Christian Conquest of North America the young folk in our 
schools must be trained: 


In Essential Christianity. Too long religion has been interpreted in 
terms of the material, has been defined in doings and abstentions. It 
must be insisted that religion is spirit and life, ‘‘the life of God in 
the soul,’’ a suffusion, inundation and domination of the human by 
the divine. Religion is not doing this thing, or refraining from doing 
something else. It is not the acceptance of one creed and the rejection 
of another. It is not engagement in ritual, rite, ceremony or form. It 
is not even standing before the altar cf the Church and taking upon 
one’s self the vows. of the Church. Religion at the heart and center is 
nothing else and nothing less than the life of God in the soul. That life 
growing and greatening in the individual until the individual, under the 
power of the divine indwelling, comes at last to stand upon the lofty 
moral and spiritual plateau whereon stood the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, when he said, ‘‘To me to live is Christ.’’ 

In Moral Enthusiasm and Heroism. Emerson says that ‘‘ Character is 
self-sufficingness.’’ Here is the need and the opportunity of youth,— 
moral independence. And this is an outcome of essential Christianity, 
for the life of God in the soul confirms the feeble knees and strengthens 
the moral muscles. Out of this will come the moral enthusiasm and the 
moral heroism that the world needs. There is nothing more desperately 
needed in the twentieth century than moral heroes—men and women who 
will stand like tall white archangels, absolutely loyal to their own con- 
victions of truth and duty, and utterly regardless of the shifting conven- 
tions of society, politics and trade. Such men were Savonarola, Living- 
stone, and Jesus. Such heroes the Sunday-school must train and equip 
if it ever expects to conquer North America for Christ. 

In Kingdom Building. A chief difficulty with much Sunday-school 
work is that it is not closely related to daily life. It is theory, not 
practice. The moral heroism kindled by essential Christianity must be 
put in contact with the world-life. Too long we have given our youth 
a narrow, cabined and confined notion of Christianity. We have prac- 
tically told them that they must not touch literature because it is 
decadent; they must not dabble in science because the study of science 
may tend to weaken faith; they cannot engage in business in any large 
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fashion because it is honeycombed with graft; and they dare not enter 
politics because it is a dirty pool. Evidently there is not much for them 
to do but to come to church, listen to sermons, offer prayers and tell 
experiences. Straightway they turn their backs on the Church and go 
out into the world. And they ought to go. That is where they are 
needed. But they ought to go as Christians, dominated by a divine 
indwelling, pulsating with moral enthusiasm, and filled with a holy pur- 
pose to conquer the world ways and walks and works for Christ. And 
the Sunday-school should so train and equip them as to be able to send 
them out without the slightest hesitancy or doubt. These trained leaders 
from our schools must understand that it is their business to lift litera- 
ture out of its decadence into sweetness and light; to study and inter- 
pret science till it walks reverently hand in hand with faith—twin daugh- 
ters of the God of Science and of Faith; to engage in business and 
prove it not selfishness and greed, but brotherhood—a chance to live, 
let live, and help to live; to study and practice politics till it shall be 
seen that its deepest meaning is the well-being and uplift of the last 
and lowest man. A great risk! do I hear you say? Truly. But what 
is young life for but to brave danger and take risk? What is salt for? 
To be put in contact with the thing that is in danger of decay that it 
may be sweetened and preserved. What is light for? To shine in the 
darkness that the darkness may be dissipated. What is Christianity in 
young people for? Not to be coddled and cloistered and spend its time 
in singing psalms and telling how good it feels, but to be flung out into 
all the quick and active ways of the world life, grappling with the 
problems of shop and ship, of store and street, of farm and factory, of 
home and society,—capturing the world movements and claiming them 
all for Christ, and thus lifting the world and the race to the level of the 
divine thought and purpose. 

When our youth understand that Christianity is something as large, 
spacious, and vital as was in the mind of the Master when He prayed 
for the Coming of the Kingdom and the Doing of the Will, they will 
leap to meet the challenge of the centuries with gladness in their souls 
and will go to their daily tasks singing in their hearts: 


‘‘This world’s no blot for us, nor blank, 
It means intensely and means good; 
To find its meaning is our meat and drink.’’ 


Fellow-workers in the religious education and training of youth, I 
bid you Hail and God Speed! Let us be faithful to the duty and privi- 
lege of this day and hour, and the time will not be far distant when the 
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Sunday-schools of North America will have trained up and sent out into 
the world a generation of high-souled, stout-hearted, generous young folk 
who will girdle the globe with a song of gladness; they will walk across 
it with the step of conquest; they wil) lift it in the arms of their faith, 
love and prayer, swing it in its divinely appointed moral orbit, and 
ultimately ‘‘bind it as with chains of gold about the feet of God.’’ 
Then will the choirs on earth and in heaven unitedly sing, ‘‘The King- 
doms of this world are become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.’? 
““Come, Christ of God, to fill the vacant throne! 
Touch the dim earth again with sacred feet. 
Come, build the Holy City of white stone, 
And let the whole world’s gladness be complete.’’ 


THE WORLD VIEW OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rey. Geo. E. Buruincame, D. D., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


On the cover of a magazine published in this City of the Golden 
Gate appears the motto: ‘‘The nation back of us: the world in front.’ 
The legend fitly expresses the spirit and outlook of this convention. 
Back of us, achievement; in front, the uncompleted task. Back of us, 
abundant resources; in front, unparalleled opportunity. Back of us, 
local and national and provincial movements; in front, the era of inter- 
nationalism. Back of us, the period of limited and partial vision; in 
front, the beatific vision of an evangelized world. Back of us, the more 
narrow experience where we worship in Jerusalem or in this mountain; 
in front, the hope and promise of that blessed day when the men of 
every tribe and nation shall bear their testimony: ‘‘We have heard for 
ourselves and know that this is indeed the Savior of the world.’’ 

The Golden Gate is the far frontier of the American Continent, and 
beyond lies the mysterious and mighty Orient, which may determine the 
final type of the dominant civilization of the world. This Golden Gate 
session of the convention of this association, so manifestly rich in its 
memory of past achievements, so profoundly conscious of its power and 
influence in American life, so peculiarly blest of God during the seventy- 
two years of its existence—this convention in this meeting at San Fran- 
cisco fronts the world. Here, with a unanimity of sentiment and a 
depth of conviction and a breadth of vision never before entertained, we 
may declare as the platform of our future campaigning for Christ, in 
the words of Linneus Banks: 
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“¢T live to hail the season, by gifted men foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, and not alone for gold; 
When, every wrong thing righted, and man to man united, 
The whole world shall be lighted, as Eden was of old.’’ 


7 


The view from the Golden Gate is the world view; and the vision 
which inspires us as we gather for the closing hours of this memorable 
convention is the world vision. 


The Modern View Is the World View 


The world of two thousand years ago was a world to itself unknown. 
The world of a century ago was but a congeries of unrelated fragments. 
The world of today has come to a consciousness of itself in all its vast 
extent. A new word has come into common. use in-halls of state and 
courts of law and marts of trade and baunts of scholarship the world 
over: the word Internationalism, 

Commerce has become possessed of the world vision and has given 
us the first universal language in the navigators’ code, adopted by 
forty signatory powers in 1899. The public press is inspired by the world 
vision and gathers news from every quarter of the earth where men 
dwell, to lay it on the desk of every metropolitan editor where the 
cable goes, or where the wireless, under the official protection of twenty- 
six treaty powers, flashes its message. And the Chinese merchant and the 
Russian professor and the Brazilian lawyer and the South African 
rancher and the Australian official all read on the same day of the 
defeat of the machine in New York or the passing of Korea as a nation, 
or the appeal of President Taft for international peace. 

Modern science has the world vision. A native of California ig moved 
to propose to the King of Italy a movement for the improvement of 
agricultural processes the world over for the relief of suffering and 
poverty, and forty nations unite in the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. 

This modern world view finds its further expression in the federation 
of nations for mutual welfare and intercourse. There are already sixty- 
five unions of nations for the consideration of problems affecting the 
peace or comfort or moral welfare of men; and thirty of these organ- 
izations have permanent bureaus for the prosecution of their work. It 
is sufficient to name among these the Universal Postal Union, with fifty- 
five treaty powers; the International Maritime Committee, with forty; 


and the unions for the suppression of the white slave traffic and the 
opium traffic. 
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The Modern View Is the Christian View 

Whatever may be the relation of Christianity to certain forms of 
thought which delight to call themselves ‘‘modern,’’ certain it is that 
in the matter of the world view the modern man and the Christian man 
are one. The Christian view is the world view. 

The prophetic vision of ancient prophecy was the vision of a world 
in which Jehovah should be king. The passion of the Redeemer’s heart 
was to give life unto that world for whose redemption God gave His Son. 
The controlling purpose of the Apostle Paul was to preach unto the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ and to make all men see that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow-members of the body and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the Gospel. 
True it is, and tragic as true, that the Church has not always cherished 
that prophetic vision and that divine passion and that apostolic fervor; 
but it is the essence of Christianity that it should be permeated by the 
world spirit and lured by the world vision. And whatever may have 
been the failures of the Church in past days, the Christian view of 
today is the world view. Let Edinburgh with its gathered hosts from 
every land deliberating on universal conquest; let Constantinople, with 
its international Christian student conference planning the capture of 
the world’s universities and colleges for Christ; let Philadelphia, with 
its World Baptist Alliance just closed—let these bear their testimony 
to the truly international and universal character of modern Christianity. 


The Sunday School Fosters and Fulfils the World View. 


It is essential to the life and efliciency of the Sunday-school that it be 
controlled by the world view, the modern view, the Christian view. One 
book is its theme for study: the universal book, the Word of God for 
the world. One Person is the supreme object of its meditation and 
exposition: the Lord Christ, the world’s Savior. One passion inspires 
it: the passion to make Jesus King in every heart and in every nation 
everywhere. One dynamic moves it to its colossal task: the life of the 
risen Lord dwelling in the hearts of His people in the power of His 
indissolluble life. Prof. James Denny in a recent sermon declared that 
the true motive for preaching the Gospel can never be found in a com- 
mand as such . . . but in the experience of redemption through 
Christ. ‘‘In Jesus Christ the Righteous,’’ he added, ‘‘the Church is the 
possessor of something inexpressibly good, something so good and for 
which it feels so deeply indebted and so boundlessly grateful to God 
that it cannot keep silence nor withhold it from any man, What we 
want is not missionaries, in the narrow sense, but evangelists; not a 
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new interest in the non-Christian worid, but a new interest in the 
Gospel; not men who want'to preach the Gospel to the heathen, but men 
who can preach where they are.’’ 

Dr. John Watson used to spend his vacation in the Highlands, and 
once while there he heard a humble preacher in the worship of the 
Lord’s day close his sermon in a most impressive fashion. Leaning 
over the pulpit and facing his people with searching look, he said: 
‘‘Why do you suppose I come here preaching the Gospel day after day? 
It is because I cannot eat my bread alone.’’ This is the spirit of the 
Gospel, the spirit of modern Christianity at its best, the spirit of this 
convention at the Golden Gate. ..We cannot eat our bread alone; and 
while others hunger we cannot rest content with what we have. The 
word International has come into our thinking and has enlarged our 
prayers. The spell of the world vision is upon us, and we shall go back 
to our little field, to our little class, to our little school, resolved to be 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, and affirming with splendid faith 
and purpose: ‘‘The world is mine.’’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE ORIENT TODAY 


FRANK L. Brown, NEw York. 


(Mr. Brown, as Special Commissioner of the World’s Association, spent 
nearly four months—January to May, 191i—on a Sunday School visitation 
of the Philippines, China, Japan and Korea. Prepared with letters from 
President Taft, Mission Board Secretaries and Sunday School Leaders, as 
well as having with him a Sunday School Exhibit, his journey was taken 
with the splendid results indicated below.) 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Manila was reached February 19, with a hearty welcome from 
Dr. James B. Rodgers, representing the Philippines on the Executive 
Committee of the International Association, and from other Church 
leaders. 

The Convention 


The first Sunday-school Convention of the Philippine Islands was 
held February 24-26 at Manila. Twenty provinces from the furthest 
north to the furthest south were represented by delegates. One man 
from Davao traveled 700 miles to the Convention. Two men came nine 
days on horseback and another day by train. Six denominations were 
represented: Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, United 
Brethren and Disciples of Christ. These churches havea total church 
membership of 65,000. The Sunday-school membership is estimated at 
35,000 to 40,000. 
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Two Strong Addresses 


The Convention was enthusiastic, and the delegates eager for help. 
Governor Forbes and Bishop Brent honored the Convention with their 
presence and by addresses. A motion was carried that the ‘‘ Philippine 
Islands Sunday-school Union’’ be formed, and a committee was appointed 
to draft the constitution. The governor consented to be photographed 
with the Convention. 


A Model Sunday School 


On Convention Sunday, a model Sunday-school was held. Over 1,100 
members and onlookers were present. The Filipinos took it in with 
wide-open eyes and applauding enthusiasm. All departments of the 
Sunday-school were represented. A model primary session was shown, 
with modern appliances. A teacher training class took up a chapter 
of Dr. Hurlburt’s Normal Outlines, recently translated into Tagalog. 
Recognitions were given to a cradle roll and home department member 
(a Filipino mother and child), to a new scholar, a visitor, for birth- 
day, teacher training graduate, adult class, and a promoted class. A 
school aim and motto were recited. 


Organization and Plans 


At the closing meeting of the Convention, 2,000 were present. The 
constitution was adopted, officers were elected, Executive and Educa- 
tional Committees named, and Filipinos and missionaries interlocked 
in the organization. The President, Rev. Guillermo Zareco, a leading 
Presbyterian pastor, was introduced and made a ringing address. The 
Secretary, Rev J. L. McLaughlin, is one of the livest workers in the 
Philippines. The chairman of the Educational Committee is Rey. Harry 
Farmer, President of the Nicholson Theological Seminary, himself once 
a Sunday-school superintendent in America, and delegate to the World’s 
Convention at Washington. A cinematograph, ‘‘The Life of Moses,’’ 
was exhibited. 

With the backing of the World’s Sunday-school Association, head- 
quarters for the new Union were immediately engaged in the Methodist 
Publishing House building, to be outfitted with cabinet, duplicating 
machine, and the fine Sunday-school Exhibit prepared for the Philippines 
by the Presbyterian, Methodist, Christian and Baptist denominations, 
and the Sunday-school Times Company of Philadelphia. Literature is 
being developed. Sunday-school standards will be created, and provin- 
cial organization will be gradually extended, the Executive Committee 
member acting meanwhile as a point of contact. Rev. Harry Farmer 
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will be set aside by the Methodists for half a year for special work 
among Methodiss Sunday-schools. The fine deaconess schools of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and other churches are developing a high 
grade of Sunday-school teachers, and teachers of teachers. 

The picture -cards and charts contributed by Sunday-schools in 
America, through the Department for Utilizing Waste Material of the 
World’s Association, are eagerly welcomed and decorate the walls of 
many a Filipino home. 

The educational awakening in the Islands offers a great opportunity 
to enlist and train the young people for Christian service. Filipinos 
and missionaries feel that the Sunday-school offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for Church unity and the future growth of the Church. The 
Filipinos dearly love demonstrations, and I prophesied that in a few 
years the annual Convention would be an affair of 1,000 delegates, a 
Sunday-school membership of 100,000 and an annual Convention parade 
of 5,000 to 10,000. 


CHINA 


With Bishop McDowell of the Methodist Church, who had come to 
the Philippines for the Methodist Conference, I left for Hong Kong, 
March 11. Meetings had been planned for Hong Kong, Canton, Swatow, 
Amoy, Foochow, Nanking, Soochow and Shanghai. This program was 
carried through by April 3—a total of thirty-six meetings, with an 
attendance of over 15,000. Intense interest was evidenced by Chinese 
and missionaries. At each center, local Associations were arranged for, 
auxiliary to the China Sunday-school Union. At some points, plans were 
made for a local Chinese Secretary, partly supported by local funds, these - 
Secretaries to be trained by Mr. Tewksbury during the summer. Graded 
Lessons, a scholars’ paper, a teachers’ library, books for teacher train- 
ing, leaflets and attractive methods were a part of the Sunday-school 
program developed for China. The four large missionary Summer Con- 
ferences will be utilized for forwarding the work. Model Sunday-schools 
were held. At the Canton Girls’ School we found seven girls who could 
repeat the New Testament by heart. 


Chinese Sunday Schools 


The four classes of Chinese Sunday-schools are: Church schools; 
those connected with educational institutions; Chapel schools, and 
‘‘heathen’’ schools. Dr. Gamewell, at Pekin, demonstrated in his 
‘heathen’? Sunday-school of over 1,200 members the fact that. it is 
possible anywhere in the East to gather large Sunday-schools. It is 
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a question simply of workers, place and methods. Prejudice disappears 
where right methods are employed. 

At Amoy I was asked by the Chinese leaders to request the Sunday- 
school workers of America to continue to pray for China, and not to 
weary if sometimes the Chinese seemed to go slowly. 


A Sunday School Rally 


The final Sunday-school rally at Shanghai on Sunday, April 2, was 
notable in the parade of the Sunday-school scholars of Shanghai, about 
1,200 strong. They gathered on the banks of the Woosung River, near 
the Main bridge, which, with the thoroughfare, was crowded with Chinese 
spectators. The pretty silk costumes of the girls, the gorgeous Chinese 
banners and the Christian flag, ‘‘By This Sign Conquer,’’ gave a 
picturesque effect. A bugle sounded the advance. A choir of young 
men from the Anglo-Chinese School started ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’’ and to that music these Chinese crusaders of the Twentieth 
Century moved on to the Martyrs Hall in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

As these bright looking Chinese young people filed in, Consul-General 
Wilder, the Chairman of the meeting, a Maine product and of whom 
Americans may well be proud because of his splendid stand in excluding 
liquor from the official receptions, said to me: ‘‘Give these boys and 
girls an education, and they will turn out as well as your children or 
mine.’’ 

The Consul-General said the gathering was the most impressive he 
has ever seen, save one, and that if China should once swing into the 
Sunday-school column, Shanghai could give a Sunday-school demonstra- 
tion that would beat the world, owing to the multitudes of children there. 

Bishop McDowell spoke, and I gave the World’s Sunday-school hand- 
clasp above the head, in token of the union of China and America in a 
purpose to win the world through the study of The Book. The Chinese 
repeated this hand-clasp with great enjoyment. 


China’s Message 

At that gathering, China’s concrete message to the International 
Sunday-school Convention at San Francisco was voiced in the words 
suggested by Bishop McDowell at Foochow, ‘‘ With God’s Help China 
Can Do,’’ this to be wrought in a silk banner for the San Francisco 
Convention. 

Said a leading missionary to me: ‘‘The ery is, one million for the 
Sunday-schools of China.’’ This will mean one million Christians ten 


years hence. 
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Leaving Shanghai, April 3, Pyeng Yang, Korea, was reached April 
8, and I was met by Rey. J. G. Holdcroft and Dr. Moffett, representing 
the World’s Sunday-school Association, and missionary and native 
leaders. I visited the large Presbyterian and Methodist Sunday-schools 
there, of 1,200 to 1,500 members, each school meeting in three sections. 
The men and boys meet on one side of a dividing curtain, and the 
women and girls on the other, the women dressed in white and the girls 
in multi-colored dresses. very member seemed to have a New Testa- 
ment and hymnu-book. The Old Testament has only recently been 
printed. The singing was splendid. The interest was intense. Insti- 
tutes, inspirational gatherings, conferences and model adult and primary 
classes were held. After these model classes, the questions poured in in 
a steady stream for an hour or more. The anxiety of the people for help 
was touching. In one gathering there were about 1,600 Sunday-school 
workers from all over northern Korea. 


A large School 


At Syenchyen, a town of 4,000 people north of Pyeng Yang, 2,300 
are in one Sunday-school, including 1,200 men and boys. A Woman’s 
Bible Institute, held there the previous week, enrolled 1,300 members, 
gathered for from one to two weeks to concentrate upon Bible Study. 
These institutes, held by the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches there 
at centers, form a fine opportunity for definite Sunday-school lectures 
and teacher training. 


Fertile Soil 


At the Methodist Sunday-school in Pyeng Yang there was an Honor 
Roll of twelve scholars who had learned from 400 to 3,000 verses of 
Scripture. Several girls about eleven years of age had learned the 
entire New Testament, excepting Matthew. lHighty-seven of the boys 
of the Methodist College held meetings in villages hereabout during the 
last Christmas holidays, 3,052 conversions resulting. A young man to 
whom J was introduced had spoken personally to over 3,400 individuals 
this past year about becoming Christians. And these young people are 
to become the Sunday-school leaders of the future. 

The 100 Christian Day and Sunday-schools in this district are now 
being visited by a Korean Sunday-school worker, to build up Sunday- 
school ideals. 
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Easter Sunday at Seoul 


Easter Sunday was spent at Seoul. Probably 6,000 were in attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school meetings here. Bishop McDowell preached 
to 4,000 in the open air, a multitude hungry for the Bread of Life. A 
model Sunday-school was held in the presence of 1,000 picked workers, 
following a model teachers’ preparation service on Saturday evening. 
The room was subdivided into twenty-two classes by curtains. A school 
aim was recited, ‘‘ Workers with God.’’ A school motto was repeated, 
“*Bvery member present, every Sunday, with a Bible, hymn-book, and a 
studied lesson.’’ School recognitions were given for an organized adult 
class, a teacher training graduate, a member of the cradle roll, and a 
new scholar. A class of girls, after recitation of the Beatitudes in 
Korean and English, passed through a floral graduation arch, receiving 
diplomas on the further side. A noted blind sorceress, now a happy, 
praying Christian, received a certificate as the first Home Department 
member in Korea. She was led forward by two friends, the school 
standing. An honor class was recognized for perfect attendance, Bible 
and hymn-book bringing. All these features were absorbed with keen 
interest by the Koreans. 

Organization Plans 


A plan of organization was outlined for an Executive Committee of 
a ‘‘Korean Sunday-school Association,’’ in which missionaries and 
Koreans would have part, this committee to have full power to develop 
lessons, literature, teacher training courses, lectures, institutes, improve- 
ment of methods. Dr. Hamill’s course is now in Korean. The Presby- 
terian book, ‘‘ Preparation of the Teacher,’’ is being translated. 

The organization is to be allied to the World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, and is backed up by the latter. Headquarters will be established. 
The strong Sunday-school Exhibit furnished by the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school Boards, and the Sunday-school Times Company, 
will remain. Several Sunday-school Secretaries are planned for. 


The Sunday School Opportunity. 


The visit of a representative of the World’s Association was con- 
sidered strategic, in view of the changing conditions in Korea. The 
mighty revival in Korea must be conserved by training a generation 
which shall worthily carry forward the work of the Church. Heathen 
children are being gathered into the Sunday-schools in increasing num- 
bers. The new converts of the churches are clamoring for Bible teach- 
ing. The Japanese are likely to take over the task of primary educa- 
tion, eliminating Christian day schools, making the Sunday-school impera- 
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tive for the proper religious education of the young. The energy of the 
Korean Church needs a new direction and expression in Bible School 
organization and development. 


A Fitting Message 
Korea’s message to the San Francisco Convention fittingly expresses 
the source of its evangelistic spirit, ‘‘The entrance of Thy Word giveth 
light.’’ Korea bids fair to be the leading Bible School country of the 
Kast, through its passion for God’s Word. 


JAPAN 


From Seoul, Korea, to Hiroshima, Japan, was a brief journey. 
Hiroshima, made notable by ‘‘The Lady of the Decoration,’’ is marked 
also for the Sunday-school work carried on in about twenty chapels 
and homes by the girls of the Methodist Girls’ School. This volunteer 
teaching service has been continued since my organization visit of four 
years ago. At that time sixty of the girls, many of them from Buddhist 
homes, became Christians and volunteered for Sunday-school teaching 
service. The Beginners and other graded lessons are taught here. 


: Japanese Fifth Convention 

From Hiroshima I proceeded to Okayama, thence to Kobe, for the 
Fifth Convention of the National Sunday-school Association of Japan. 
Twenty-four out of thirty districts, into which Japan has been organ- 
ized, were represented. Special messages to the Convention were read 
from Dr. George W. Bailey, Mr. E. K. Warren and Mr. H. J. Heinz. 
The Convention’s message to San Francisco was, ‘‘This one thing I do 
—I press forward.’’ The rally on the Convention Sunday of the Sun- 
day-school scholars of Kobe, 1,500 strong, with flags and banners, was 
an impressive and beautiful sight. Last year 12,000 Sunday-school 
members took part in the Tokyo Sunday-school demonstration, the 
public press commenting approvingly upon this new Japanese institution. 


Japanese Organization 


Japan is well organized, has four teacher training courses and 500 
students, a substantial Japanese teachers’ library of best books and 
graded lesson courses, covering eleven years of study. Over 100,000 are 
enrolled in the membership of the Association. The Buddhists, noting 
the success of the Sunday-school movement, are starting Buddhist 
schools, absorbing our methods and even song, singing, ‘‘Shakka loves 
me, this I know,’’ endeavoring to give new life to a dead form. 
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CONCLUSION 

At the head of one of China’s beautiful valleys, there is a little tem- 
ple upon a shelf of rock. Within there is an image of Buddha. It is 
ealled the ‘‘Living Buddha,’’ for the image has been formed over the 
bones of a corpse. The plaster has fallen off in spots, revealing the 
bones of the dead. It is the attempt to give the semblance of life to a 
dead form. ‘‘I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.’’ 

The Sunday-school is the brightest star in the Eastern firmament. To 
it missionaries and natives are looking with largest hope, and the 
World’s Sunday-school Association, with the codperation of the native 
church, has the opportunity of doing in these countries a service of 
immense value in the bringing in of the Kingdom. 


Four Objectives of the Trip 

Four objectives have been kept in view in the visit to these four 
countries: 

1. The unifying and encouraging of the Christian workers, mis- 
sionary and native, through an organization allied to the World’s Sun- 
day-school Association. 

2. The arousing of the native church to the strategic necessity and 
value of the Sunday-school for the Church’s perpetuation and community 
and soul-winning. 

3. The establishment of a strong educational basis through lessons, 
teacher training courses, literature and methods, 

4, The enlistment of the young people in the churches and Christian 
educational institutions for the service of teaching. 


DEPARTMENT FOR UTILIZING WASTE MATERIAL 


Rey. Samuret D. Price, CamMpeEn, N. J. 

This department is two years old. Its work is outlined in two lines 
suggested by Mr. E, K. Warren. 

Gathering from those who have excess. 

Supplying those who have need. 

The work began in the simplest way in the office of Dr. Geo. W. Bailey, 
then Chairman of the Executive Committee and now the honored Presi- 
dent of the World’s Sunday-school Association, An interview had 
been arranged between Dr. Bailey and Rev. Henry White, of Laos, that 
information might be obtained concerning the Sunday-school in Laos. 
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Mr. White was speaking of the bareness of many of the homes there 
and said, ‘‘Sometimes the only adornment in a Laos home is a label 
cut from a match box.’’? Dr. Bailey turned to me and said, ‘‘ Help 
them all you can.’’ Then we were told of the need for and value of the 
large Bible picture rolls in Sunday-school teaching, preaching in church 
and on itinerating trips and for home decorations. This was the begin- 
ning of the Department for Utilizing Waste Material. 

During the first year 200 Sunday-schools or individuals were placed 
in touch with missionaries. Now over 1,300 have been given in- 
troductions to our missionaries, and supplies are being sent more or 
less regularly. Representatives of eighteen denominational or mis- 
sionary societies are being assisted in their holy work. In some in- 
stances more than 200 missionaries of a single church have been bene- 
fited. The help depends on the number of applications for names from 
that particular church. 

At first effort was confined to obtaining two classes of pictures: 
the large lesson picture rolls and the small lesson card. These are of 
value on every mission field. Then calls began to come for other than 
sacred pictures. The hospitals want scrap books. They can easily 
be made. Our homes have all the material that is needed. You need not 
buy anything but the mucilage. Recently a plan was given to me by 
Miss Edith Marchant, of Camden, N. J., for the utilization of the thou- 
sands of brilliantly colored post cards that are in every home. Calls 
come for larger pictures which can be used for recognition gifts. 
Rewards are effective abroad even as at home to obtain regular at- 
tendance at the Sunday-school. 

Where English is read there is a growing demand for our illustrated 
papers. We can hardly appreciate the value of good reading matter in 
the Philippines. China, Japan, Korea, India, Turkey, all have sections 
where our illustrated papers are needed. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a clearing-house for these things in Manila. The Philippine 
Sunday School Association writes as an organization in addition to the 
appeals from the individual missionaries there. Peloubet’s Notes and 
Tarbell’s Guide are two of the most valuable books that you could send 
abroad. In the Philippines the International lessons are studied one 
year behind us; in the Presbyterian work in Siam, about a year later. 

Recently a request came for an organ from a Lutheran missionary 
in India. To quote: ‘‘We have been teaching our Christian boys and 
girls in the boarding-schools to sing the hymns we use in church and in 
our boys’ Sunday-school for Christians, with the different parts. We have 
an organ in the church, but to practice at home we have a hard time, 
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since our little baby organ after a service of 20 years is refusing to 
assist us.’’? An organ was obtained from a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
in Philadelphia; the Lutheran board gave the cost of freight and that. 
organ is now about passing through the Suez Canal en route to its larger 
field of usefulness in India. A missionary of the M. E. Church, South, 
in Cuba, also asked for an organ. I have $10 toward the freight and am 
now looking for an organ somewhere in the East. 

Many missionaries ask for maps of Bible lands. Stereopticon pictures 
are often called for. A Sunday-school publishing house in Philadelphia 
has offered me all their surplus papers and pictures and I can send 
these things out as money for the postage is given me. A dollar bill 
will mail three rolls of the large pictures. The package will be sent in 
the name of the one who pays the postage. 

Until lately I have been able to keep up to the requests from the mis- 
sionaries, but now China and Peru are making this impossible. I have 
now 50 urgent letters from members of the China Inland Mission, They 
all ask for the large and small lesson pictures and scrap books. They 
cannot use papers in English. Now the difficulty arises because the 
China Inland Mission is interdenominational and I have been working 
along denominational lines. Here is a great opportunity. It hurts that 
I failed even for two months to honor the requests of these noble 
workers in the very heart of China. The Regions Beyond Missionary 
Union and the Sudan Interior Mission have sent similar requests for 
_ pictures. A single small picture may mean a conversion. A worker in 

Burma writes that the native preachers beg for the cards for use in 
their street work. Often the sale of a portion of Scripture can be 
effected by giving a picture when otherwise the sale would not have 
been made. The card that is shown on another page of this report shows 
a street scene in Rangon, Burma, and perfectly illustrates the use of the 
large Bible picture. 

The plan is very simple and is fully outlined in a leaflet that can be 
kad by writing to the Superintendent of the Department for Utilizing 
Waste Material, Rev. Samuel D. Price, 805 Hartford building, Chicago, 
Til. Always state your denomination when you write or else ask for some 

_interdenominational work. You will receive a card of introduction to 
the missionary. The cost is named last because it is the smallest part 
of the plan. Just the postage which is never more than 1 cent for 2 oz. 
whether of pictures or papers. To the Philippines or where domestic 
rates apply the cost for papers is but 1 cent for 4 oz. 
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STEREOPTICON STREET WORK 


With a great desire that the multitudes of San Francisco, who could 
not get to the sessions of the Convention, be impressed with the Con- 
vention spirit, a plan was conceived and executed by the International 


Association whereby for six consecutive nights, at seven different 


strategic places, three hours each night, over one hundred different 
lantern slides were thrown upon the canvas. Some were scenic views 
followed by appropriate verses of Scripture. Some were the pictures 
of prominent business men from all parts of the country, with read- 
ing matter in connection with the view showing the estimate and rela- 
tion of each to the Sunday-school. Some were missionary scenes show- 
ing the changed conditions where the Sunday-school had been at work, 
some were Bible scenes which, with the texts accompanying them, 
brought to the minds of many an on-looker the days when the lessons 
of the Sunday and at mother’s knee were so sweet. As the crowds 
stood reverently looking at these views, and listening now and again 
to the quartette which sang an old familiar song which was illustrated 
on the screen, exclamations of ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘wonderful,’’ etc., were 
often heard. 

A conservative estimate indicates that over forty thousand different 
people were reached with these pictures during the seven days. 

The Superintendent of this department of the Convention’s work was 
Mr. Geo. W. Bond, a practical stereopticon man and earnest Christian 
worker of Chicago. He was ably assisted by a local committee in 
San Francisco, with Rev. Geo. A. Hough, Pastor of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church as Chairman. The pictures of the committee and 
operators will be found on another page in this volume. 
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Harding, Mrs. M. M.; Sacramento. 


Hardman, Mr. F. W.; 
Hardman, Mrs. 
Harpster, Mr. J. W.; Tulare. 


Volta. 


Harris, Mr. Samuel, Sonora. 
Harrison, Mr. G. B.; Santa Cruz. 
Harrison, Mrs. G. R.; Sebastopol. 


Harter, Mrs. 1 DRG Sacramento. 


Hartman, Mr. M. Lyle; Fort Bragg. 


Haslam, Mr. A. &.; Lat on, 
Hauge, Miss Lillie; "Stockton. 
Haulman, Mr. L. Cc; Dos Palos. 
Hawkins, Mrs. S. ie Fresno. 
Hawley, Miss Caroline; Oakland. 
Heacock, Miss Bertha; Berkeley. 


Martha C.; Volta. 


Heacock, Rev. J. F.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Heacock, Rev. H. B., A. M., D. D.; 
Pacific Grove. 
Heacock, Miss Lulu; Pacific Grove. 
Heimbold, Miss Anna; Berkeley. 
Heitzig, Mrs. M. H.; Fresno. 
Henderson, Mr. J. W.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Henderson, Mrs. J. W.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Henderson, Mrs. S. M.; Paicines. 
Herrman, Mr. J. E.; Oakland. 
Hesser, Mrs. M. E.; Pacific Grove. 
Hewitt, Rev. Harley W.; Oakland. 
Hibbett, Mrs) W. Bs San Fran- 
cisco. 
Hicks, Mrs. J. B.; Sacramento. 
Hicks, Rev. Arthur; Oakland. 
Hicks, Mrs. Katherine C.; Oakland. 
Hilgenfeld, Rev. S. F., Ph, M., B. 
D.; Napa. 
Hinman, Miss Susan F.; Oakland. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. J. R.; Berkeley. 
Holaday, Mr. E. R.; Middletown, 
Holson, Rev. G. Nelson; Ducor. 
Holson, Mrs. G. Nelson; Ducor. 
Hood, Mrs. R. M.; Madera. 
Hooper, Mr. W. K.; Sunnyvale. 
Hoover, Mr. Wm.; Vacaville. 
Hopkins, Mr. C. J.; Sacramento. 


Hough, Rey. Geo. A., Ph. D.; San 
Francisco. 

Huffman, Rev. Frank B., A. M.; 
Acampo. 


Hulsebus, Rev. G.; San Francisco. 
Humphreys, Rev. Miles O.; Fresno. 
Hunt, Miss Lucia; Corning. 
Hunt, Miss Maude A.; Oakland. 
Hunter, Mr. B. E.; Oakland. 
Hutsinpiller, Rev. Ss D.7eDi> Ds 
Berkeley. 
Ingram, Rev. H. P.;Gilroy. 
Ish, Miss Lillian C.; Palo Alto. 
Jacobsen, Mr. Lewis; Selma. 
Jacobsen, Mr. Albert; Selma. 
Jaeger, Mrs. G. F.; Merced. 
Jeans, Mr. J.; Winters. 
Jeffreys, Miss Mary; Sycamore. 
Jehl, Mr. L. M.; Centerville, 
Jessup, Mr, J. J.; Berkeley. 
Joerg, Mr. M.; San Francisco. 
John, Mr. H. B.; Alameda. 
Johnson, Mr. A. S.; San Francisco. 
Johnson, Prof. R. On M. S.; Chico. 
Johnson, Vins ev. sees Santa Rosa. 
Johnson, Rev. Herbert B.; Berkeley. 


Johnson, Mrs) BS Al Sacramento. 
Jones, Mr. W. O.; San Francisco. 
Jones, Miss Mabel, Berkeley. 


Kaplion, Rev. wm; Tomales. 
Kaprielian, Mr. G. James: Fresno, 
Kaprielian, Mr. G. aS Fowler, 


Keith, Miss Kathryn E.; San Fran- 
cisco. 

Keith, Rev. Elmer Grant, Los 
Gatos. 


Kelley, Rev. Harold H.; Berkeley. 


. 
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Kellogg, Mrs. Geo. H.; Newcastle. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Geo. D.; Newcastle. 
Kemalyan, Miss Araxie M.; Fresno, 
Keyser, Rev. Rufus; Reedley. 
Kilgore, Mr. W. W.; Grand Island. 
Kilgore, Mrs. W. Ww. Grand Island. 
Kinnear, Miss Mildred, San Jose. 
Kiinefelter, Rey. D. H.; Berkeley. 
Krelle, Mrs. F.; San Francisco. 
Kuss, Mrs. Nellie; San Francisco. 
Kyle, Mrs. C. M.; Pacific Grove. 
Kingsbury, Mr. W. BH.; Corning. 
Koenig, Mr. Chas. J. U.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Kuhlitz, Miss Amelia; te hae gat ee 
Lain, Mr. Wie R.: 
Lain, Mrs. Ww. 


Leiter, Mr. E. T.; Oakland. 
Leiter, Mrs. E. T.; Oakland. 
Leslie, Mrs. Frank; Oak Park. 
Levedahl, Rev. J. EL: San Fran- 
cisco. 
Lieman, Mrs. R. G.; Santa Cruz. 
Lind, Rev. Anthony E.; Oakland. 
Linn, Mrs. M.; San Francisco. 
Livingston, Mr. M. M.; Burbank. 
Lloyd, Mr. Bruce; San Francisco. 
Lobdell, Rev. G. L., A. M., B. D.; 
Chico. 
Lombard, Mr. C. C.; Oakland. 
Long, Mr. 7 Pee © Morgan Hill. 
Long, Mrs. Emma P.; Willits. 
iene, Mroi3.. C5 Fowler. 
Long, Mrs. J. Cc; Fowler. 
Loofbourow, Rev. L. L.; Oakland. 
Lowery, Mr. G. T.; Berkeley. 
Lucas, Mr. W. W.; Stockton. 
Lyle, Mr.; Pacific Grove. 
Lynch, Mr. O. J.; San Leandro. 
Lynch, Mrs. O. J.; San Leandro. 
Lynn, Mrs. L. Ruth; Newcastle. 
Mack, Mr. Silas W.; Pacific Grove. 


MacKenzie, Mrs. MDonald; San 
Francisco, 

Macon, Rey. Clifton; Oakland. 

Malmstedt, Rev. Nels; San Fran- 
cisco. 

Manweiler, Miss Gladys; Santa 
Cruz. 


Marsh, Mr. B. H.; Sacramento. 
Martin, Mrs. A. L.; Stockton. 
Martin, Mr. J. J.; Calistoga. 
Mattox, Mr. R. D.; San Francisco. 
McAllister, Rev. L. W.; Ukiah. 
McCaskill, Miss Anna; Santa Cruz. 
McCaw, Mr. Thos. S.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
McCormick, Miss Maud B.; Pacific 
Grove. 
McCormick, Rev. George; Salinas. 
McClellen, Mrs. Emma; Oakland. 
McClure, Mrs. W. F.; ‘Berkeley. 
McClure, Miss Eva; Berkeley. 
McCurdy, Mrs. V. T.; Petaluma. 
McDonald, Miss Jennie; San Fran- 
cisco. 
McGaw, Mr. S. A.; Mendocino. 
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McGrain, Mr. H. P.; Gilroy. 
McKay, Miss Hleanor; Eureka. 
McKean, Mr. David A.; San Fran- 
cisco, 
McKibben, Mr. Justin H.; Berkeley. 
McLellan, Mrs. B. B.; Berkeley. 
McMaster, Mr. J.; Merced. 
MeMillan, Miss Lulu; San Fran- 
cisco. : 
McNeely, Mr. M. G.; Alpaugh. 
McWades, Mr. J. J.; Le Grand. 
Miller, Miss Rachel; Healdsburg. 
Miller, Miss Bessie; Martinez, 
Mills, Mrs. Minnie C.; Santa Rosa. 
Minges, Miss Eva; Ripon. 
Mitchell, Mr. D. C.; Monmouth. 
Mitchell, Mrs. R. J.; Fowler. 
Mitchell, Mr. Sam H.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Mitchell, Mr. W. H.; Madison. 
Mitchell, Mrs. W. Madison. 
Miyazaki, Rev. K.; San Francisco. 
Mize, Miss Irene V.; Santa Rosa. 
Monselens, Mr. D. B.; Chico. 


Morgan, Mr. Geo. R.; San Fran- 
cisco, 

Morgan, Rev. Frederick E.; Palo 
Alto. 

Moore, Mr. EB. L.; Merced. 

Moore, Rev. C. P.; Oakland. 

Moore, Mrs. A. M.; San Jose. 

Moore, Miss Nellie; Corning. 


Morain, Mrs. J. L.; Cottonwood. 


Mori, Rev. J.; San Francisco. 
Morton, Mr. Harry; Oakland. 
Morton, Mrs. Harry; Oakland. 


Morrison, Mr. W. J.; Morgan Hill. 
Mumford, Mr. Grant A.; Mountain 
View. 
Munger, Mr. A. L.; Fresno. : 
Murdock, Mr, Chas. A.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Murphy, Rey. U. G.; Porterville. 
Murphy, Rev. A. B.; Red Bluff. 
Murphy, Mr. §S. C.; ‘Watsonville. 
Murphy, Mrs. S. Cc; Watsonville. 
Murray, Mr. Wm. M.; Alameda. 
Murphy, Miss Emma’ H.; Watson- 
ville. 
Naylor, Mr. A, W.; Berkeley. 
Needham, Mr. C. H.; Tracy. 
Needham, Mrs. C. H.; Tracy. 
Needham, Mr. J. B.; "Linden. 
Neighbor, Mrs. J. E.; Eureka. 
Nesbit, Mr. Edward T.;". Paeltic 
Grove. 
Neuton, Miss Lucile; Vacaville. 
Newby, Mr. Herbert; Tulare. 
Newkirk, Miss Ethel M.; Dos Palos. 
Nickerson, Mr. R. 8. Rohnerville. 
Nielsen, Rev. 8. C.; Oakland. 
Noble, Miss Cleo; Selma. 
Noble, Mrs. John: Sacramento. 
Nordeen, Mr. J. A. San Jose. 
Nordquist, Mr. J. E.; San Fran- 
cisco, 
Norton, Mr. L. J.; Napa. 
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Ohmert, Mrs. O. E.; Mountain 
View. 
Owens, Miss Annabelle, Berkeley. 
Paice, Mr. Arthur G.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Paine, Mrs. C. C.; Palo Alto. 
Painter, Mr. Thos. S.; Dos Palos. 
Palmenter, Mr. E. 8.; Napa. 
Parkhill, Miss M.; Vacaville. 
Parsons, Mr. N. M.; Oakdale. 
Patterson, Mr. S. S.; Bishop. 
Paul, Miss Laura; Monmouth. 
Paul, Mrs. J. R.; Pacific Grove. 
Perkins, Mr. C. B.; San Francisco. 
Perley, Mrs. M. H.; San Francisco. 
Perry, Mrs. C. A.; San Leandro. 
Peterson, Miss Anna; Fowler. 
Pettit, Mr. Melvin; Fowler. 
Pettit, Mrs. Melvin; Fowler. 
Philips, Rev. J. P.; Santa Rosa. 
Philips, Mrs. J. P., Santa Rosa. 
Pierce, Mr. William; Coulterville. 
Poage, Mr. A. H.; Richmond, 
Poissant, Mr. Arthur A.; Sacra- 
mento. 
Pook, Mr. E.; Sacramento. 
Pope, Rev. S. P.; Le Grand. 
Porter, Mr. Robert; Salinas. 
Powell, Mr. R. A.; Fresno. 
Powell, Mrs. R. A.; Fresno. 
Poytress, Mr. J. A.; Oleander. 
Poytress, Mrs. J. A.; Oleander. 
Price, Mrs. W. R.; Sacramento. 
Prince, Mrs. J. B.; Healdsburg. 
Quickmire, Mrs. Samuel; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Railton, Mrs. F. M.; Daley City. 
Ramsey, Mrs. Helen B.; Ceres. 
Raymond, Miss Mae; Petaluma. 
Raymond, Mrs.; Petaluma. 
Reeve, Rev. T. E.; Woodland. 
Reid, Mr. Clarence; Oakdale. 
Richardson, Mrs. M. Blake; Santa 
Rosa. 
Richter, Mr. F. M.; Campbell. 
Ridgway, Rev. J. F.; Selma. 
Rigdon, Dr. R. L.; San Francisco. 
Riggs, Rev. W. T.; Eureka. 
Roach, Rev. J. J.; Selma. 
Robbins, Miss Algie O.; Stockton. 
Robinson, Mrs. E. W.; Sacramento, 
Robinson, Mr. M. A.; Dinuba. 
Rodgerson, Mr. Robt.; Sacramento, 
Rogers, Mr. Wm. H.; Davis. 
Roth, Mrs. C. W.; Berkeley. 
Ruef, Mr. Peter G.; Santa Clara. 
Rushing, Mr. W. C.; Clearwater. 
Russell, Rev. L. P.; Alameda. 
Sabin, Mrs. Sylvia; Los Gatos. 
Sabine, Miss Ida; Pacific Grove. 
Sales, Mr. W. L.; Petaluma. 
Sammell, Mr. T. E.; Stockton. 
Sanchez, Mr. J. G.; Berkeley. 
Sanchez, Mrs. J. G.; Berkeley. 
Sawyer, Rey. Louis J.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Schaden, 
mento. 


Miss Gesine A.; Sacra- 


of Delegates 


Scheper, Mr. Sacrae 
mento, 

Schillinger, Rev. Len; Boonville. 

Schiveley, Miss Lottie; Bishop. 

Schneider, Mrs. M.; Morro. 

Schnelle, Miss Louise; Oakland. 

Schofield, Prof. Frank C.; Palo Alto. 


August H.; 


Sone: Mrs. Martha N.; Palo 

tO. 

Schmalle, Rev. W. J.; San Fran- 
cisco. 


Schu, Mrs. R. A.; Sacramento. 
Schultz, Mrs. J. H.; Oakland. 
pet Mrs. Mattie Powell; Watson- 
ville. 
Scott, Miss Mary Helen; 
ville. 
Seeberger, Rev. G.; San Francisco. 
Seenor, Mr. Thos.; Alameda. 
Sellurdock, Mr. Chas.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Sempey, Mr. John; San Francisco. 
Sharp, Mr. C. E.; Chico. 
Sharp, Mr. John D.; San Francisco. 
Shearer, Mr. L. P.; Lakeport. 
Sheffer, Mr. O. H. P.;- Davis. 
Shepherd, Mr. A. H.; Sacramento. 
Shepard, Mrs. Gilbert; Berkeley. 
Sherrell, Mr. L, P.; Lakeport. 
Sherrill, Rev. J.; Riverdale. 
Sherrill, Mrs. J.; Riverdale. 
Sherwood, Miss Maud; Pacific 
Grove. 
Short, Mr. W. C.; Los Gatos. 
Short, Miss Carrie B.; San Jose. 
Slade, Miss EH. May; St. Helena. 
Slater, Mrs. Susan A.; Berkeley. 


Watson- 


Slater, Miss Ethel M.; Berkeley. 
Slater, Mr. J. W.; Berkeley. 
Slater, Mrs. J. A.; Mountain View. 


Slocum, Mr. C. H.; Fair Oaks. 
Smith, Mrs. Ada B,; Santa Rosa. 
Smith, Mrs. Edith; Chico. 

Smith, Mr. F. E.; Madero. 

Smith, Mrs. Ida B.; Grimes. 
Smith, Rev. J. T. C.; Stockton. 
Smith, Mr. Joel H.; Selma. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise; San Francisco, 
Smith, Miss Mina; Hanford. 

Smith, Mrs. N. R.; Sacramento. 
Smith, Miss Nellie A.; Stockton. 
Smith, Mrs. Fred G.; Etna Mills. 
Smith, Mrs. S. W.; Berkeley. 
Snow, Mrs. F. H.; Petaluma. 
Snyder, Rev. H. R.; Pacific Grove. 
Stanford, Miss Belle M.; San Fran- 


cisco. 
Stanford, Mrs. L. F.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Stanley, Rev. W. P.; Gilroy. 
Steckel, Mr. J. W.; Dixon. 
Stevens, Mrs. G. D.; Madison. 
Stephens, Miss Nannie; Madison. 
Steinmetz, Mr. Harry; Danville. 
Sterling, Mrs. I. M.; San Francisco. 
Steves, Mrs. I. E.; San Francisco, 
Stirewalt, Mrs. M. C.; Selma. 
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Stocking, Mr. Howard H.; Sacra- 
mento, 
Stone, Rev. James B.; Ventura. 
Sturge, Dr. E. A.; San Francisco. 
Sturges, Mr. Selden; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Sturtevant, Rev. A. J.; Sacramento. 
Sudermann, Mr. J. M.; Berkeley. 
Sutherland, Mr. Wm.; Monmouth. 
Tabler, Mrs. Chas. M.; Santa Cruz. 
Tangerla, Miss Lucy; Sacramento. 
Tate, Mr. David G.; Morgan Hill. 
Tate, Mrs. Emma G.; Morgan Hill. 
Taylor, Mr. Thos. J.; Meridian. 
Taylor, Miss Francis H.; Oakland. 
Temple, Mrs. M. H.; Clovis. 
Teninger, Mr. Chas. H. J.; 
Francisco. 
Thomas, Miss Mabel W.; Oakland. 
Thompson, Rev. Irving H.; Ceres. 
Thompson, Mr. Robert J.; Oakland. 
Tiling, Miss Anne; San Francisco. 
Totten, Mr. J. F.; Tuolumne. 
Townsend, Mr. J. T.; Oakland. 
Travis, Rev. Joseph B.; Oakland. 
Treeman, Mr. Chas. H. J.; San 
Francisco. 
Tufft, Mrs. A. E.; San Francisco. 
Tuthill, Mrs. J. B. T.; San Jose. 
Tupper, Mr. J. B.; Ceres. 
Turner, Mr. Henry G.; Modesto. 
Turner, Mrs. Henry G.; Modesto. 
Turney, Mr. L.; Corning. 
Turney, Mrs. L.; Corning. 
Twede, Miss Julia; Stockton. 
Tyrrell, Miss Zaida; Fruitvale. 
Upson, Mrs. L. L.; Vallejo. 
Van Patten, Mrs. F.; Esparto. 
Vincent, Miss Nellie; Selma. 
Voligraff, Mrs. Laura; San Jose. 
Walker, Rev. U. L.; Soulsbyville. 
Walker, Mrs. T. D.; Sacramenio. 
Wallace, Mr. James S.: Alameda. 
Warboys, Miss Irene; Kenwood. 
Ward, Mr. Wm. E.; San Jose. 
Watanabe, Mr. T.; San Francisco. 
Waterman, Mr. M. A.; Sonora. 
Watt, Mr. Rollo V.; San Francisco. 
Watt, Miss Cecil; Berkeley. 
Watts, Miss Alice E.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Webb, Rev. R. L.; Healdsburg. 
Webb, Mrs. R. L.; Healdsburg. 
Weideman, Mrs. Wilhelmina; Red 
Bluff. 
Weinhauer, Miss Ruth; Danville. 
Weldon, Miss Fannie; Santa Cruz. 
Weller, Mr. H. A.; Fort Bragg. 
Werden, Mrs. E. M.; Petaluma. 
Weymouth, Mr. B. L.; Pacific 
Grove. 
Whitaker, Rev. James; Petaluma. 
White, Mr. Geo. W.; Oakland. 
White, Mrs. Geo. W.; Oakland. 
White, Rev. Guy Arnott; Richmond. 
White, Rev. J. J.; Modesto. 
White, Rev. M. T, A.; Berkeley. 


San 
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Whitmore, Miss Lulu M.; Santa 
Cruz. 
Wickes, Mr. C. R.; Willows. 
Wilbur, Miss Emma C.; San Jose. 
Wilcox, Rev. Sidney W.; San Fran- 
cisco. 
Wilen, Mr. L. E.; Kingsburg. 
Wiley, Rev. J. W.; San Jose. 
Williams, Miss Laura E.; Santa 
Rosa. 
Williams, Miss Lillie; Santa Rosa. 
Williams, Rev. W. S.; Calistoga. 
Williams, Mrs. W. S.; Calistoga. 
Williamson, Mr. J. E.; Sebastopol. 
Willis, Rev. A: R.; San Francisco. 
Wilson, Mrs. Florence T.; Oakland. 
Winning, Rev. E. B.; Lodi. 
Wisdema,-Mrs. W.; Red Bluff. 
Wise, Dr. Sara E.; San Francisco. 
Wistrand, Mr. Andrew; Kingsburg. 
Wolfe, Mr. L. W.; Gilroy. 
Wood, Mrs. C. A.; Twin Lakes, 
Wood, Mr. D. J.; Denair. 
Wood, Mrs. D. J.; Denair. 
Wood, Mr. George; San Francisco. 
Woodcock, Miss Anna B.; Eureka. 
Woodruff, Rev. L. S.; Stockton. 
Woodruff, Mrs. L. S.; Stockton. 
Wragg, Mr. Thos. B.; Wrights. 
Wyeth, Mrs. F. J.; Pacific Grove, 
Young, Mr. Jordan; Fowler. 
Youngman, Mr. W. H.; Berkeley. 
ma ee: Miss Lucy; Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA—(SOUTH). 
Aber, Mrs. Augusta C.; San Diego. 
Adams, Miss Pearl; Los Angeles, 
Adams, Mr. F. J.; Los Angeles. 


Adams, Miss Romola M.; Long 
Beach. r 
Ainley, Mr. Ralph G.; Monrovia. 


Ainley, Mr. C. H.; Monrovia. 
Ainley, Mrs. C. H.; Monrovia. 
Allen, Mrs. Geo. G.; Los Angeles. 
Allen, Miss Susan A.; Pasadena, 
Allin, Dr. Ernest; Los Angeles. 
Althouse, Rev. W. H.; Los Angeles. 
Anderson, Mrs. Frank; Los Angeles. 
Andrews, Miss Nannie A.; Los An- 
geles. 
Arrowsmith, Mr. C. C.; Glendale. 
Bailey, Mrs. Bertha L.; Covina. 
Baker, Mr. G. C.; San Louis Obispo, 


Barnhart, Miss Marion E.; Los 
Angeles. 
Baskerville, Mr. Chas. A.; Los 
Angeles, 
Baskerville, Mrs. Chas. A.; Los 
Angeles. 


Beans, Rev. Wesley K.; Corona. 

Beans, Mrs. Wesley K.; Corona, 

Beaty, Mr. A. J.; Paso Robles. 

Bell, Bishop Wm. M., D. D.; Los 
Angeles. 

Bell, Mrs. William M.; Los Angeles, 
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Bell, Miss Anna M.; Corona. 
Bell, Miss Lucile; Los Angeles. 
Bell, Miss Ruth; Los Angeles. 
Beller, Rev. C. F.; Fillmore. 
Berner, Mr. G. E.; Santa Ana. 
Best, Mrs. Jennie H.; Riverside. 
Billheimer, Mr. J. S.; San Dimas. 
Billheimer, Mrs. J. S.; San Dimas. 
Billheimer, Miss Vera; San Dimas. 
Blackburn, Rev. R. W.; Los An- 
geles: 
Booth, Rev. Henry K.; Long Beach. 
Bonham, Miss Ida A.; Westminster. 
Boyd, Rev. Wm. J.; Lompoc. 
Boyer, Mrs. Chas. P.; Santa Ana. 
Bradshaw, Mr. W. A.; Pasadena. 
Bradshaw, Mrs. W. A.; Pasadena. 
Brock, Mr. J. A.; Los Angeles. 
Brockway, Miss Meme; Los An- 
geles. 
Brodbeck, Mr. H. W.; Los Angeles. 
Brouse, Mr. O. D.; Covina. 
Brouse, Mrs. O. D.; Covina. 
Brown, Mrs. G. S.; Santa Barbara. 
Brown, Mr. M. W.; Pasadena. 
Brown, Mr. W. F.; Arroyo Grande. 
Brown, Mrs. W. F.; Arroyo Grande. 
Brown, Mr. W. E.; San Bernardino, 
Brown, Rev. Arthur P.; San Ber- 
nardino. 
Brown, Mr. Bruce; Fullerton. 
Browner, Miss Alice J.; Los An- 
geles. 
Brubaker, Rev. J. S.; Glendora. 
Brubaker, Mrs. J. S.; Glendora. 
Buckmaster, Mrs. Nannie; Red- 
lands. 
Burdick, Mrs. H. A.; Los Angeles. 
Burr, Mrs. Clara M.; Long Beach. 


Butterfield, Rev. George C.; Los 
Angeles. . 
Byer, Mr. B. L.; Upland. 


Cammack, Mrs. F. D.; Los Angeles. 
Carpenter, Mrs. G. H.; Los Angeles. 
Catland, Mrs. O. S.; Santa Ana. 
Chambers, Mrs. Frances M.; Los 
Angeles. 
Chambers, Mr. J. O.; Los Angeles. 
Chantry, Mrs, Alice B.; Los An- 
geles. 
Chapman, Rev. E. S., D. D., LL. D.; 
Los Angeles. 
Chapman, Mr. C. C.; Fullerton. 
Chapman, Mrs. C. C.; Fullerton. 
Chase, Mr. Harry W.; Glendale. 
Clark, Miss Helena; Imperial. 
Clayton, Mr. W. M.; Norwalk. 
Cleveland, Mr. A. L.; Los Angeles. 
Cleveland, Mrs. A. L.; Los Angeles. 
Clifford, Mrs. M. F.; Covina. 
Coie, Rev. J. S.; Riverside. 
Cole, Mrs. G. E.; Los Angeles. 
Collins, Miss Blanche; Santa Ana. 
Collins, Mrs. D. R.; Orange. 
Combes, Mrs. F. M.; Los Angeles. 
Cooper, Mr. Wm.; Pasadena. 
Cormick, Mrs. F. D.; Los Angeles. 
Corum, Mr. Wesley K.; Artesia. 
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Crist, Mrs. Minnie; Lompoc. 
Cronemiller, Mr. W. F.; Los An- 
geles. 
Cronemiller, Mrs. W. F.; Los An- 
geles. 
Cronemiller, Miss Flora M.; Los 
Angeles. 
Cross, Mr. Harold E.; Los Angeles. 
Crouch, Mrs. G, A.; Pico Heights. 
Culver, Mr. Chas. E.; Los Angeles. 
Curtis, Mr. S. Stanley; Pomona. 
Darling, Mrs. A. C.; Santa Ana. 
Davis, Mrs. Kate L.; Long Beach. 
Davison, Mr. J. M.; Arlington.. 
Dawson, Prof. D. M.; Riverside. 
Dawson, Mrs. D. M.; Riverside. 
Day, Miss Addie M.; Pasadena. 
De Buck, Miss Honora; Holtville. 
DeHuff, Miss Emma E.; Pasadena. 
DeHuff, Mr. Kenneth E.; Pasadena. 
DeHuff, Mr. T. J.; Pasadena. 
Delavan, Mr. G. E., Jr.; Los An- 
geles. 
Delavan, Mrs. G. E., Jr.; Los An- 
geles. 
Detter, Mr. R. W.; Lordsburg. 
Detter, Mrs. R. W.; Lordsburg. 
Dickey, Mr. J. P.; Lordsburg. 
Dougherty, Miss Jeanette M.; Al- 
hambra. 
Dozier, Mrs. Mary B.; Los Angeles. 
Drake, Mrs. J. F.; Pasadena. 
Dugdale, Mr. A. H.; Etiwanda. 
Dugdale, Mrs. A. H.; Etiwanda. 
Dugdale, Mr. A. H., Jr.; Etiwanda. 
Dugdale, Mr. Arthur; Etiwanda. 
Duncan, Miss M.; Imperial. 
Dunning Mins Hy ed eetse. 
Grande. 
Dutton, Mrs. Grace E.; Pasadena. 
Emerson, Rev. F. W.; Los Angeles, 
Emm, Mr. H. C.; Redlands. 
Englehardt, Dr. A. E.; Glendora. 
England, Rev. W. F.; Lordsburg. 
England, Mrs. W. F.; Lordsburg. 
Farnsworth, Mrs. Fay; Riverside. 
Farmer, Mr. J.; Covina. 
Fenstel, Miss Dorothy; San Diego. 
Fesler, Mr. P. F.; Covina. 
Fesler, Mrs. P. F.; Covina. 
Fink, Miss Minnie B.; Corona. 
Fisher, Mr. C. E.; Los Angeles. 
Fisher, Mrs. C. E.; Los Angeles. 
Fisk, Miss M. B.; Covina. 
Ford, Mr. Jerome C.; San Diego. 
Ford, Mrs. Sarah J.; Riverside. 
Fosdick, Mrs. E. B.; Pasadena. 
Fransto, Mr. Cipriano A. 
Frase, Mrs. Bertha; Riverside. 
French, Mrs. Ella J.; Lordsburg. 
French, Mr. George J.; Lordsburg. 
Gault, Dr. Sophia L.; Los Angeles. 
Gee Major Joseph; Los An- 
geles. 
Gibson, Rev. Hugh; Los Angeles. 
Gill, Rev. Wallace E.; Los Angeles. 
Gill, Mrs. Wallace E.; Los Angeles. 
Gilbert, Mr. Chas. L.; Los Angeles. 


Arroyo 
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Gillmor, Rev. David Todd; Los An- 
geles. 
Gleason, Mrs. C. M.; Pasadena. 
Glazier, Mrs. F. 0O.; Los Angeles. 
Glen, Mr. Will; Los Angeles. 
Graff, Rev. George R.; Fullerton. 
Gray, Mrs. Ellen; Imperial. 
Greaser, Mr. C. E.; Pomona. 
Greaser, Mrs. C. E.; Pomona. 
Greaser, Mr. G. E.; Pomona. 
Greenwald, Mr. O. H.; Santa Ana. 
Griffith, Mr. W. G.; Santa Barbara. 
Haddock, Rev. R. H.; Santa Fe 
Springs. 
Haffen, Rev. George; Lordsburg. 
Hall, Mrs. T. M.; Los Angeles. 
Harris, Mr. F. O.; Lompoc. 
Harris, Mrs. F. O.; Lompoc. 
Harris, Mr. Herbert; Lompoc. 
Harris, Mrs. Maria R.; Los An- 
geles. 
Hatton, Miss Myra L.; Los Angeles. 
Hayes, Mrs. R. C.; Los Angeles. 
Head, Miss Pierce; Santa Ana. 
Henderson, Mrs. Janet D.; Los An- 
geles. 
Hepner, Mr. Fred L.; Covina. 
Hepner, Mrs. J. O.; Covina. 
Herman, Miss Clara G.; Los An-~ 
geles. 
Herrington, Mrs. Florence G.; Long 
Beach. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. E. L.; Santa Bar- 


bara. 
Holmes, Rev. H. C.; Redlands. 
Holmes, Mrs. M. B.; Long Beach. 
Hubler, Mr. A. L.; Long Beach. 
Hubler, Mrs. A. L.; Long Beach. 
Hunt, Mrs. Avery G.; Carpinteria. 
Hunt, Mrs. A. G.; Carpinteria. 
Irvine, Mr. Lew W.; Riverside 
Irvine, Mrs. Stella B.; Riverside. 
Janes, Miss Mabel H.; Hollywood. 
Jones, Mrs. F. B.; Gardena. 
Jones, Mrs. D. E.; Long Beach, 
Johnson, Mr. W. E.; Santa Barbara. 
Jones, Mrs. E. Donald; Long Beach. 
Johnston, Mrs. Anna; Pasadena. 


Kennedy, Mr. Allen; Tustin. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Robt.; Santa Mon- 
ica. 

Kent, Mr. Chas. A.; Monrovia. 

Kimmell, Rey. A. V.; Los An- 
geles. 


King, Mrs. J. R.; Riverside. 
Klingerman, Mrs. Chas.; El Monte. 
Kothen, Mr. E. L.; Riverside. 
Kothen, Mrs. E. L.; Riverside. 
Koogler, Miss Bess; Los Angeles. 
LaFetra, Mrs.° Adelaide W.; Los 
Angeles. d 
Lane, Miss Marion; San Francisco. 
Lawrence, Rev. C. H.; Los An- 
geles. 
Leadingham, Mrs. John; Pomona. 
Leusinger, Rev. John A.; Los An- 
geles. 
Lewis, Mr. Harry W.; Santa Ana. 
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Lewis, Mrs. Harry W.; Santa Ana. 
Libby, Mr. E. S.; Redlands. 
Lillie, Mr. O. W.; Fullerton. 
Lillie, Mrs. O. W.; Fullerton. 
London, Mrs. J. E.; Hollywood. 
Long, Mrs. L.; San Luis Obispo. 
Long, Miss; San Luis Obispo. 
Longacre, Rev. I. W.; Downey. 
Lucas, Mr. W.; Cucamonga. 
Martin, Mr. S. T.; Rialto. 
Matthews, Mr. Harry A.; Upland. 
Mays, Mr. Richard Alvin; Los An- 
geles. 
Mayer, Miss Valeria; Los Angeles. 
Maxwell, Mr. A. A.; Los Angeles. 
Maxwell, Mrs. A. A.; Los Angeles. 
Maxwell, Miss Carolyn D.; Los An- 
geles. * 
McCleary, 


Mr. R. Raymond; Los 
Angeles. 
McCleary, Mrs. R. Raymond, Los 
Angeles. 


McCollock, Mrs. S. W.; Fullerton. 

McDonald, Miss Mary J.; Los An- 
geles. 

McDonald, Mr. D. M.; Lompoc. 

MacDonald, Mrs. Lenora J.; Lords- 
burg. 

McDonaugh, Mr. H. H.; Los An- 
geles. 

McFadyen, Mrs. Nina L.; Los An- 


geles. 

McMillan, Mr. Peter; San Luis 
Obispo. 

Merrill,Mrs. Hattie S.; Los An- 
geles. 

Michel, Mrs. Jacob; Fillmore. 


Mick, Miss Edna A.; Alhambra. 
Miller, Miss Edna L.; Pomona. 
Miller, Mrs. Fred. 

Miller, Mr. W. C.; Glendora. 


Miller, Mrs. C. A.; Santa Ana. 

Montgomery, Mrs, C. M.; Fuller- 
on. 

Moody, Rev. Francis M., M. A.; 


Moore, Mr. A. R.; Long Beach, 
Moore, Mr. B. M.; Norwalk. 
Moore, Rev. Warren D., oD) es 
Santa Barbara. 
Morgan, Mr. L. Bert; Long Beach. 
Morillo, Mr. Laruse; Lompoc. 
Needham, Mr. Harold K.; Glen- 
dora. 
Newlin, Pres. Thomas, A. M., Ph. 
M.; Whittier. 
Newman, Mrs. H. J.; Los Angeles. 
Nicholson, Rev. John; Pasadena, 
Nielson, Mr. . C.; Long Beach, 
Noll, Mrs. C. H.; Los Angeles. 
Nord, Miss Matilda; Chino. 
Offutt, Mrs. B. C.; Pasadena. 
Oxby, Miss Annie; Los Angeles. 
Page, Mr. A. L.; Santa Barbara. 
Patterson, Rev. G. C.; Hollywood. 
Pendleton, Mr. A. F.; Fullerton. 
Pendleton, Mrs, A. F.; Fullerton. 
Pinkham, Miss Effie; Pasadena. 
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Pinkham, Miss Ruth; Pasadena. 

Plimpton, Col. Homer A.; River- 
side. 

Pond, Mrs. N. F. W.; Los Angeles. 

Porter, Mrs. H. R.; Pasadena. 

Porterfield, Mr. W. L.; Long Beach. 

Powell, Mr. F. A.; San Fernando, 

Powell, Mrs. F. A.; San Fernando, 

Poundstone, Miss Mabel; Los An- 
geles. 

Price, Miss L. B.; Los Angeles. 


Randolph, Mr. Wilbur T.; Pasa- 
dena. 
Ranger, Mr. W. C.; Los Angeles. 


Ray, Miss Ruth; Montecito. 
Redfern, Mr. J. S.; Los Angeles. 
Reed, Miss Flora C.; Long Beach. 
Reed, Mrs. Mary C.; Long Beach. 
Reid, Major George. 
Rhodes, Mr. J. I.; Orange. 
Rogers, Mrs. W. J.; Pomona. 
Rogers, Miss Adah; Pomona. 
Root, Mr. Robt. C.; Los Angeles. 
Risdon, Mr. F. Ray, LL. B.; Los 
Angeles. 


Rivers, Miss Alice G, A.; Los An- 
geles. 

Sauble, Miss Dove L.; Glendora. 

Seccombe, Rev. Chas. H.; Santa 
Ana. 


Seccombe, Mrs. C. H.; Santa Ana. 
Schofield, Mrs. M. A.; Gardena. 
Sharp, Mr. John D.; Los Angeles. 
Shearer, Miss Dona A.; Covina. 
Shepherd, Mrs. A. S.; Pasadena. 
Show, Mrs. Arthur T.; Los An- 
geles. 
Smith, Mr. V.; Holtville. 
Smith, Mrs. A. B.; Los Angeles. 
Smith, Miss Anna F.; Los Angeles. 
Smith, Mir G: cH.) Palms: 


Soderstrom, Mr. BE. T.; Los An- 
geles. 

Soderstrom, Mrs. HE. T.; Los An- 
geles. 

Soleido, Mr. A. M.; Los Angeles. 

Spotts, Miss Nancy M:; Hunting- 
ton Park. 


Stark, Mr. J. C.; Long Beach. 
Staub, Miss Zoe; Los Angeles. 
Stevens, Mr. Louis F.; Palms. 
Stevens, Mrs. Mary E.; Santa Bar- 
bara. 
Stout, Prof. B. T.; So. Pasadena. 
Stout, Mrs. B. T.; So. Pasadena. 
Sumner, Mr. Roy B.; Los Angeles. 
Sykes, Mr. Ira J. H.; Pasadena. 
Sykes, Mrs. Ira J. H.; Pasadena. 
Tabert, Mrs. B. C.; Los Angeles. 
Thayer, Mr. EK. W.; Upland. 
Tillinghast, Mr. C. R.; Oxnard. 
Tillinghast, Mr. R. W.; Oxnard. 
Tingle, Miss Birdie; Claremont. 
Torbert, Mrs. B. E.; Los Angeles. 
Townsend, Mr. S.; Long Beach. 
Townsend, Mrs. §.; Long Beach. 
Trautwein, Mrs. Henry; Los An- 
geles. 
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Trostle, Mr. W. E.; San Gabriel. 
Trotter, Mr. Howard S.; Redlands. 
Vail, Rev. C. S.; Los Angeles. 
Van de Las, Rev. R. A.; Monrovia. 
Waite, Mr. Lyman; San Fernando. 
Waite, Mr. Oren B.; Los Angeles. 
Waldie, Mr. Alex.; Santa Paula. 
Waltrip, Rev. Theo. A.; Santa Ana. 
Wandle, Mr. S. W.; Fullerton. 
Warner, Mr. EB. P.; Covina. 
Wassum, Mrs. Howard A.; 
Ana. 
Weaver, Rev. Herbert J.; Los An- 
geles. 
Westerfield, Mr. H. A.; Riverside. 
Wheeler, Mr. Hayes A.; Lordsburg. 
White, Mr. Samuel S.; Lompoc. 
Wilber, Mrs. F.; Los Angeles. 
Will, Miss Glenn; Los Angeles. 
Williams, Miss Clara; Upland. 
Wilson, Mr. F. E.; Alhambra. 
Wilson, Mrs. F. E.; Alhambra. 
Windle, Mr. Wm.; Fullerton. 
Woods, Rev. Chas. Coke, Ph. D.; 
Whittier. 
Woodworth, Mrs. Louie; Los An- 
geles. 
Wright, Miss Mattie C.; Pomona. 
Wright, Rev. Geo. C.; Santa Bar- 


Santa 


bara. . 
Yost, Mrs. O. P.; Glendora. 
Zug, Mr. Perey; Glendora. 
Zurbuchen, Mrs. Rudolph; Holly- 
wood.—3841, 
COLORADO. 


Carman, Rev. John C.; Denver. 

Clark, Mrs. A. T.; Canon City. 

Coker, Rev. H. J.; Denver. 

Coyle, Rev. R. F., D. D.; Denver. 

Coyle, Mrs. R. F.; Denver. 

Déan, Rev. Jesse L.; Englewood. 

Elder, Mrs. J. F.; Denver. 

Elder, Rev. J. F., D. D.; Denver. 

Hardy, Mr. J. E.; Victor. 

Kessner, Prof. E.; Salida. 

Kyle, Mrs. John; Trinidad. 

Logston, Miss Carolyn B.; Akron. 

Mitchell, Mr. David George, Grand 
Junction. 

Palmer, Rev. F. B., D. D.; Boulder. 

Parker, Mrs. Byron Jay; Pueblo. 

Rice, Mr. BE. R.; Tercio. 

Robinson; Draw Rey 
Springs. 

Ryerson, Miss C.; Canon City. 

Smith, Mr. H. G.; Fowler. 

Smith, Mrs. H. G.; Fowler. 

Smith, Rev. Merle N., D. D.; Colo- 
rado Springs. 


Colorado 


Smith, Mrs. Merle N.; Colorado 
Springs. 

Sumner, Mrs. A. B.; Canon City. 

True, Mr. M. Fowler. 


Vs} 
True, Mrs. M. V.; Fowler. 
Van Tuyl, Miss Eleanor; Fowler. 
Walker, Mrs. J. A.; Denver. 
Warner, Rev. H. C.; Blanca. 
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Watson, Mr. C. S.; Denver. 
‘yaar am Mrs. Grace W.; Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hope, Rey. Arthur H.; Madison. 
Hope, Mrs. Arthur H.; Madison. 
Walker, Mr. Thos. B.; Waterbury. 
“er Miss Charlotte L.; Wilson. 


DELAWARE. 


Barker, Miss Edna C.; Milford. 
Ewell, Miss Edna E.; Odessa. 
Rosa, Miss Ida E.; Milford.—3. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Ball, Mr. Carleton R.; Washington. 
Little, Mr. Norton M.; Washington. 
een Mrs. D. A.; Washing- 

on. 

Millan, Mr. W. W.; Washington. 

Reisner, Mr. J. W.; Washington. 

Reisner, Mrs. J. W.; Washington. 

Richardson, Mr. Edward E.; Wash- 
ington. 

Robertson, Miss Georgie; Washing- 


ton.—8. 
GEORGIA. 

Dalton, Mr. A. H.; Chickamauga. 
Hunter, Miss Clifford E.; Chicka- 

mauga.—2. 

FLORIDA. 

Boyd, Miss Edna Harle; Bartow. 
Boyd, Mrs. R. F.; Jacksonville. 
Dickenson, Rey. Chas. W.; Pensa- 

cola. 
Fletcher, Rev. W. G.; 

tine. 
Groves, Miss Annie J.; Sebastian. 
Jordan, Miss Gussie; Ozona. 
Jordan, Mr. J. C.; Ozona. 
MeMillen, Miss May; Jacksonville. 
Morris, Mr. L. G.; Monticello. 
Newman, Mrs. L. B.; Jacksonville. 
Organ, Mr. Tom; Jacksonville. — 
Padgett, Mr. H. D.; St. Augustine. 
Piner, Rev. W. K.; Lakeland. 
Ray, Mr. R. R.; Jacksonville. 
Rogers, Mr. Wm.; Lakeland. 
Robertson, Miss Hattie; Jackson- 

ville. 

Stetson, Miss Willye M.; Jackson- 
ville. 
Stoever, Miss 8S. Elizabeth; Day- 

tona. 
Taylor, Miss Posey; Lloyd. 
Yaeger, Mr. L. C.; Tallahassee.—20. 


St. Augus- 


HAWAII. 
Dickey, Mr. Chas. Henry; Hono- 
lulu.—1. 
IDAHO. 


Agrell, Mr. N. L.; Nez Perce. 
Agrell, Mrs. N, L.; Nez Perce. 
Brown, Mr. L. S.; Potlatch. 
Brown, Mrs. L. S.; Potlatch. 
Elder, Mr. J. T.; Coeur D’Alene. 
Houston, Rev. F. A.; Harrison. 
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MacGillivray, Rev. J. K.; Twin 
Falls. 
Peacock, Mr. George; Blackfoot.—8 
ILLINOIS. 


Ackerman, Mr. C. E.; Morrison. 

Barclay, Rev. W. Crawford; Chi- 
cago. 

Behnke, Mr. August; Chicago. 

Blake, Rev. Edgar; Chicago. 

Bond, Mr. George W.; Chicago. 

Boyd, Mrs. Adrienne; Carrollton. 

Boyd, Mrs. Lucy F.; Kankakee. 

Brouse, Mr. O. R.; Rockford. 

Brown, Rev. Wm. A.; Chicago. 

Brown, Mrs. Dora T.; Evanston. 

Bryner, Mrs, Mary ‘Foster; Chi- 
CREO. 

Buehler, Mrs. Anne E.; Chicago. 


Cashman, Mr. Bert; Chicago. 
Chamberlin, Miss Georgia Louise, 
Chicago. 


Chilson, Mr. Edward; Viola. 
Clark, Mr. C. E.; Carrollton. 
Clark, Mrs. C. E.; Carrollton. 
Clissold, Mr. Edward T.; Chicago. 
Cork, Mr. Hugh; Wheaton. 
Cork, Mrs. Hugh, Wheaton. 
Curtiss, Miss Nellie M.; Chicago. 
Dietz, Mr. Wm. H.; Chicago. 
Dietz, Mrs. Wm. H.; Chicago. 
Dodds, Mrs. Jessie B.; Chicago. 
Dodds, Miss Mary W.; Chicago. 
Downey, Rev. David G.; Chicago. 
Durham, Mr. J. Shreve; Chicago. 
Hiselen, Rev. F. C.; Evanston. 
Estell, Mr. Thos.; Chicago. 
French, Mr. George; Chicago. 
Fynn, Mr. John T.; Chicago. 
Sipe fala! Mrs. Mary E.; Johnson- 
ville. 
Gray, Dr. F. §S.; Allendale. 
Hall, Mr. Chas.:B.; Chicago. 
Harter, Mr. Lloyd E.; Chicago. 
Hedges, Rev. C. R.; Reddick. 
Holmes, Mr. J. B.; East St. Louis. 
Holnback, Miss Nellie M.; Rock- 
bridge. 
Howe, Mr. Edward G.; Chicago, 
Hussander, Mr. Allan B.; Chicago. 


Ladd, Rev. J. L.; Elgin. 
Lamoreaux, Mrs. Antoinette A.; 
Chicago. 


Lawrance, Mr, Marion; Chicago. 
Leonard, Miss Carrie R.; Elgin. 
Lowdermilk, Mrs. J. W.; Jackson- 
ville. ; 
bart ala Mrs. Anna E.; Pitts- 
field. 
McElfresh, Dr. Franklin; Chicago, 
Meyers, Mr. S. H.; Chicago. 
Meyers, Mrs. 8S. H.; Chicago. 
Miller, Mr. Geo: W.; Paris. 
Mills, Mr. Andrew H.; Decatur. 
Mills, Miss Helen; Decatur. 
Nichols, Mr. Edgar H.; Chicago. 
Nichols, Mrs. Edgar H.; Chicago. 
Nichols, Miss Edna; Chicago. 
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Nichols, Mr. Donald; Chicago. 
Norton, Miss Alice M.; Chicago. 
Pearce, Mr. W. C.; Chicago. 
Pearce, Mrs. W. Cc; Chicago, 
Pelkc, Mr. Albin; Chicago. 
Phillips, Mr. R. Te Rushville, 
Pinkerton, Mrs. F. Sparta. 
Postel, Miss Toate. J; Mascoutah, 
Price, Prof. Ira M.; Chicago. 
Ramsey, Miss Susie E.: Chicago. 
Reich, Mrs. Otto; Chicago. 
Reich, Mr. Willie; Chicago. 
Reuter, Miss Sue; Nashville. 
Rollo, Miss Jane F.; Chicago. 


Sellers, Mr. E. O.; Chicago. 
Shearer, Mrs. John; Byron. 
Snyder, Mr. A. W.; Galesburg. 


Stephenson, Mr. T. B.; Sparta. 
Stevens, Mrs. Zillah F.; Alton. 
Stevenson, Mr. Andrew; Chicago. 
Tunnell, Mrs. Laura; Carrollton. 
Turner, Miss Cora B; Johnsonville. 
Vickery, Mr. Claude; Casey. 
Walker, Miss Jennie, Clinton. 
Wells, Mr. F, A.; Evanston. 
Wells, Mrs. F. A.; Evanston. 
Wilds, Miss Cora A.; Chicago. 
Wilson, Mr. S. A.; Chicago. 
Wilson, Mrs. S. A.; Chicago. 
Wright, Mr. S. L.;. Chicago.—85. 


INDIANA. 
Albertson, Prof. E, T.; Plainfield. 
Albertson, Mrs. EK. T.; Plainfield. 
Bond, Mrs. Walter S.; Elkhart. 
Borum, Miss Addie A.; Attica. 


Brown, Miss Gertrude J.; South 
Bend, 

Dierking, Miss Minnie L.; New Al- 
bany. 

Dresel, Rev. Wm. N.; Evansville. 

Glassbrenner, Mrs. Mary T.; In- 
dianapolis. 

Gullifer, Miss Lida A.; New <Au- 
gusta. 

Hall, Mr. William C.; Indianapolis. 

Hackleman, Mr. W. M.; Indian- 
apolis. 

Harris, Mr. J. S.; Richmond. 

Harris, Mrs. J. S.; Richmond. 

Helser, Mr. Eli; Warsaw. 

Helser, Mrs. Eli; Warsaw. 


Lewis, Miss Hazel A.; Indianapolis. 
Luther, Miss Dorothy; Fairmount. 
Meracle, Rev. J. S.; North Salem. 
Meracle, Mrs. J. S.; North Salem. 
Milligan, Mrs. eer eS H.; Win- 
chester. 

Neat, Mrs. A. E.; New Albany. 
Neat, Miss Hettie C.; New Albany. 
Nusbaum, Mr. J. T.: Middlebury. 
Nusbaum, Mrs. J. T.; Middlebury. 
Overman, Miss Iva C.; Amboy. 
Reeves, Miss Anna; Wilkinson. 
Ridgway, Mrs, Jennie; Amboy. 


Rowland, Mr. William A.; Indian- 
apolis. 
Scott, Rev. E. S., D. D.; Winona 


Lake, 
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Skillen, Mr. D. O.; Yorktown. 

Skillen, Mrs. D. O.; Yorktown. 

Stoy, Miss Henrietta; New Albany. 

Weaver, Miss Pearl L.; Indian- 
apolis. 

Whiteley, Mrs. J. #8.; Fairmount. 

Sa Mrs. Ruth A.; Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 
Day, Mr. Elwood W.; Kellogg. 


Doidge, Mr. Will; Perry. 

Harter, Mr. G Haven; MIndepen- 
dence. 

Hohsnepelt, Rev. W. G.; Chari- 
on. 


Marvin, Rev. J. T.; Lake View. 
Melich, Mr. Fred R.; Perry. 
Musselman, Rev. S. M.; Wayland. 
Nichols, Miss Edith M.; Des Moines. 


Nugent, Mr. Thos. P.; Council 
Bluffs. 
Nugent, Mrs. Thos. P.; Council 
Bluffs. 


Nye, Mrs. J. P.; Shenandoah. 
Sherle, Miss Ruth; Spirit Lake. 
Snell, Miss Eloise W.; Boone. 
Stillings, Mr. P. F.; Clarkson. 


Warburton, Miss Carrie; Indepen- 
dence. 
Wood, Miss Grace; Traer.—16. 


KANSAS. 


Armstrong, Mr. S. L.; Hillsboro. 
Athay, Mr. A. J.; Kiowa. 
Bentley, Miss Mabel R.; Valhalla. 
Buckley, Mr. C. G.; Sal ina. 
Buckley, Mrs. C. G.; Salina. 
Critchfield, Miss Myrtie 2B SP 
eseo, 
Engle, Mr. J. H.; Abilene. 
Engle, Mrs. J. H.; Abilene. 
Evans, Mr. Edward; Jewell City. 
Falls, Mr. N. L.; Liberal. 
Frost, Mrs. Effie B.; Junction City. 
Gugler, Mr. Sam; Woodbine, 
Haight, Mr. John T.; Paola. 
Haight, Mrs. John T.; Paola. 
Hobart, Mrs. Jean E.; Abilene. 
Hutton, Mr. Walter; Sterling. 
Hutton, Mrs. Walter; Sterling, 
Kesinger, Mr. C. Cc. Tonganoxie, 
Keys, Mrs. W. J.; Beloit. 
Kinney, Mr. Don; Newton. 
Lamphear, Mrs. ‘Mary A.; Bonner 
Springs. 
Lee, Mrs. C. I.; Kansas City. 
Matson, Miss Caroline; Salina. 
Mize, Mrs. G. T.; Santa Fe. 
Mitchell, Mr. J. K.; Osborne. 
Molz, Mrs. Frida D.; Garden City. 
Muenzenmayer, Mr. W. F.; Junc- 
tion City. 
Muenzenmayer, Mrs. W. F.; Junc- 
tion City. 
Niehenke, Miss Mabel; Randolph. 
per eg St Mr. Martin; Prairie 
ew. 


Gen- 
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Ossewaarde, Mr. Prairie 
View. 

Polson, Miss Minnie; Randolph. 
Pugh, Miss Nelle F.; Ottawa. 
Reeves, Mrs. E. A.; Kansas City. 
Schriver, Mrs. P. P.; Cedar Point. 
Shinn, Mr. R. H.; Burns. 

Smith, Mr. Milton H.; Kinsley. 
Smith, Mrs. Milton H.; Kinsley. 
Strong, Mrs. M. Ida.; Goddard. 
Waterbury, Miss Charlotte; Salina. 


Martin; 


—39. 
KENTUCKY. 
Almstedt, Mr. Henry; Louisville. 
Almstedt, Mrs. Henry; Louisville. 


Archdeacon, Miss Stella; Maysville. 

Cole, Mrs. M. F.; Catlettsburg. 

Siren Miss Anna Belle; Valley Sta- 
ion. 

Denny, Mr. Alex R.; Lancaster. 

Duff, Miss Mary; Booneville. 

Duncan, Mrs. Mattie; Lancaster. 

Eastman, Miss Lillian K.; Cat- 
lettsburg. 

Frazee, Mr. Walter E.; Louisville. 

Frigge, Mr. H. F.; Louisville. 


Fritsche, Mr. L. C.; Newport. 
eae Rev. Chas. R.; Louis- 
ville. 


Henderson, Mr. T. B.; Webster. 
Henderson, Mrs. T. B.; Webster. 
ae Miss Pauline, A. B.; Stan- 
ord. 
Hunter, Miss Cliford; Louisville. 
Johnson, Miss Ella; Midway. 
Joplin, Rev. Geo. A.; Louisville. 
Judd, Mrs. E. J.; Booneville. 
Kirk, Mr. Everett B.; Inez. 
Knight, Mrs. Henry; Louisville. 
Lapsley, Miss Mary; McAfee. 
Leachman, Miss Emma, Louisville. 
McCann, Miss Alma; Louisville. 
Moore, Miss Mary; Catlettsburg. 
Quinn, Miss Elizabeth; Louisville. 
Quin, Mr. Houston; Louisville. 
Quin, Mrs. Houston; Louisville. 
Raymond, Miss Ellen R.; Louisville. 
Reynolds, Mrs. J. S.; Louisville. 
Sampey, Prof. John R.; Louisville. 
Sehon, Miss Maud; Louisville. 
Scott, Miss Sue B.; Lexington. 
Sharp, Miss Jennie; Louisville. 
Shelton, Miss Bessie; Louisville. 
Stoll, Mr. Chas. C.; Louisville. 
Stoll, Mrs. Chas. C.; Louisville. 
Van Arsdale, Miss Catherine; Har- 
rodsburg. 
Vaughan, Mr. W. J.; Louisa. 
ee ece, Miss Emma Ray; Paints- 
ville. 2 
Warden, Miss Nellie; Louisville. 


og Miss Mary L.; Maysville. 
LOUISIANA. 
Allin, Mrs. Jewett; Houma, 


Bolwinkle, Mrs. Juniata; New Or- 
leans, 
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Babin, Miss Myrza; Dutchtown. 
Baker, Mrs. F. B.; Plattenville. 


Baker, Mr. H. L.; Plattenville. 
Baker, Mrs. H. L.; Plattenville. 
Baker, Miss Olive; Plattenville. 


Baker, Mrs. R. A.; Plattenville. 

Barnes, Miss Ruth; New Orleans. 

Brewers, Miss Lily C.; Lecompte. 

Brown, Miss Esther; Lecompte. 

Cary, Mrs.. W. S.; Donaldsville. 

Childress, Rev. Lomax; Roanoke. 

Cole, Miss Robie; Winnfield. 

Cox, Mr. Claude; Meeker. 

Cox, Mrs. Claude; Meeker. 

Cox, Miss Margaret; Meeker. 

Cross, Miss Ruth; Winnfield. 

Cushman, Miss Fannie; Dutchman. 

Eizey, Mr. Thos. V.; New Or- 
leans. — 

Ellzey, Mrs. Thos. V.; New Or- 
leans. 

Elizey, Mr. M. L.; New Orleans. 

Elizey, Mr. W. C.; New Orleans. 

Gibbs, Mr. Fred; Monroe. 

Juden, Miss Susan M.; New Or- 
leans. 

Keener, Rey. S. S.; Monroe. 

Keener, Mrs. S. S.; Monroe. 

Lyons, Mrs. Anna Cox; Meeker, 

Mai, Miss Ella; Leslie. 

Malone, Miss Grace; Ruston. 

Morse, Mr. C. S.; Jennings. 

Morse, Mrs. C. S.; Jennings. 

Neuhauser, Mr. C. A.; Slidell. 

Pharr, Mr. J. A.; Berwick. 

Pharr, Mrs. J. A.; Berwick. 

Pharr, Miss E.; Berwick. 

Pharr, Mr, Jack, Berwick. 

Salmen, Mr. F.; Slidell. 

Salmen, Mrs. F.; Slidell. 

Salmen, Miss Ella; Slidell. 

Sanders, Mr. Clyde V.; Monroe. 

Sentell, Miss Eulalie; Bunkie. 

Spearing, Miss Cora; New Orleans. 

Spearing, Miss Fanny; New Or- 
leans. 

Spearing, Miss M.; New Orleans. 

Trynahan, Miss Laura P.; Monroe. 

Walsworth, Mr. Marvin A.; Chat- 


ham. 
Whittaker, Miss Ruth; Baton 
Rouge. 
Wilkinson, Miss Mary; New Or- 
leans.—49. 
MAINE. 
Bean, Mr. Geo. W.; Dover. 
Chandler, Mr. R. C.; New Glou- 


cester. 
Chandler, Mrs. R. C.; New Glou- 

cester. 
Lufkin, Mr. H. E.; Portland. 
Lufkin, Mrs. H. E.; Portland. 
Pearson, Dr. T. N.; Morrill. 
Pearson, Mrs. T. N.; Morrill, 
Plummer, Mrs. M. H.; Portland. 
Sturtivant, Miss Annie; Dexter. 
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Vane, Mr. Thomas; Windham.— 


MANITOBA. 


Anderson, Mr. Arni; Winnipeg. 
Gowanlock, Mr. J. B.; Winnipeg. 
Haist, Mr. William; Winnipeg. 
Malcolm, Mr. Andrew; Dauphin. 
Malcolm, Mrs. Andrew; Dauphin. 
Palk, Miss Helen; Winnipeg. 
Parker, Miss G. E.; Winnipeg. 
Stelck, Mr. A. H. F.; Dauphin. 
Stelck, Mrs. A. H, F.; Dauphin.—9. 


MARYLAND. 


Clever, Rey. Conrad, D. D.; Hag- 
erstown. 
Clever, Mrs. Conrad; Hagerstown. 

Clever, Miss 


Elizabeth; Hagers- 
town. 


Dunbar, Rev. W. H., D. D.; Balti- 
more. 
Dunbar, Mrs. W. H.; Baltimore. 
Elliott, Mrs. Joseph P.; Baltimore. 
Flory, Rev. C. J.; Jarrettsville. 
Hoopper, Mr. R. L.; Baltimore. 
Hoopper, Mrs. R. L.; Baltimore. 
Huckle, Rev. Oliver, D. D.; Balti- 
more. 
Jordan, Mrs. C. H.; Baltimore. 
Mather, Miss Mary R.; Roland 
Park. 
Neuman, Miss Bettie; Baltimore. 
Robinson, Mr, H. H.; Catonsville. 
Shockley, Mr. O. M.; Shodwell. 
Smith, Miss Beulah F. L.; Balti- 
more.—16 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Aberden, Mr. James D.; Boston. 
Barlow, Deaconess Mary H.; Dor- 
chester. 


Batchelder, Mrs. Geo, E.; Ames- 
bury. 
Bliss, Mrs. S. H.; Springfield. 


Brock, Mr. R. H.; Athol. 
Brock, Mr. Winfield H.; Athol. 
Bussler, Dr. Royal H.; Boston. 
Bussler, Mrs. Royal H.; Boston. 
Chase, Miss Sara Slade; So. Swan- 
sen. 
Conant, Mrs. Hamilton S.; Boston. 
i sti Mrs. Bessie Roper, Bos- 
on. 
Conant, Miss Theta F.; Roxbury. 
Cotton, Mr. Timothy Y.; Newbury- 
port. 
Cotton, Mrs. 
buryport. 
Darling, Mr. Chas. B.; Boston. 
Foye, Mrs. Eunice T.; Middleboro. 
peti. Miss Margaret A.; Ever- 
ett. 
Harlow, Mrs. E. C.; Middleboro, 
Harlow, Miss Eva F.; Middleboro. 
Hartshorn, Mr. W. N.; Boston. 
Lancaster, Miss Alice R.; Boston. 
Lancaster, Mrs. Anna N.; Boston, 


Timothy Y.; New- 
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Marcellus, Mr. L. D.; North Adams. 
Marschat, Mrs. K. A.; Sheffield. 
Martin, Mr. John B.; Malden. 
Meacon, Mr. Copley Osgood; Dor- 
chester. 
Nutting, Mrs. G. E.; Fitchburg. 
Penniman, Mr. Geo. W.; Boston. 
Perry, Mrs. Caroline L.; Sharon. 
Piper, Rev. . L.} Boston. 
Powell, Rev. Webster H.; Dor- 
chester. ; 
Roberts, Miss Carrie M.; Chelsea. 
Runnulls, Mrs. E. D.; Hyde Park. 
Sayer, Rev. Thos. S.; New Bed- 


ord. 

aa Mrs. Thomas S.; New Bed- 
ord. 

Slattery, Miss Margaret; Fitchburg. 


MICHIGAN. 


Allen, Mr. David B.; Three Oaks. 
Allen, Miss Grace; Three Oaks. 
Allen, Mr. Roy; Three Oaks. 
Cobb, Miss Lucy A.; Saline. 
Danieis, Miss Clara M.; Onsted. 
Decker, Dr. Emma A.; Mt. Clem- 
ens, 
Downing, Miss Adelle; Manistee. 
Friegel, Mr. Gustave F.; Owosso. 
Gurney, Prof. G. H.; Hillsdale. 
Gurney, Miss Ruth; Hillsdale. 
Hyde, Miss Jennie J.; Rockford. 
Lawrence, Mr. Leslie C.; Detroit. 


McPherson, Miss Gertrude; San- 
dusky. 

McPherson, Mr. P. A.; Sandusky. 

Mohr, Mr. E. K.; Grand Rapids. 


Mohr, Mrs. E. K.; Grand Rapids. 
Mullen, Rev. Matt.; St. Johns. 
Pease, Mrs. Helen M.; Hudson. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Dora; Kalamazoo. 
Randall, Miss Ruby M.; Royal Oak. 


Reed, Mrs. Julia A.; Onsted. 
Sammons, Mrs. Thomas; Leslie. 
a bie Miss Christabel H.; Cadil- 
ac. 
Warren, Mr. Edward K.; Three 
Oaks.—24 
MINNESOTA. 


Bauer, Miss Leonora F.; St. Paul. 
Billmann, Mr. Dan; Minneapolis. 
Brace, Mrs. Jennie; Deer River. 
Dietrick, Mr. Paul S.; St. Paul. 
Dietrick,Mrs. Paul S.; St. Paul. 
Dinsdale, Miss Tirzah; Minneapolis. 
Elliott, Mr. E. A.; Battle Lake. 
Elliott, Mrs. BE. A.; Battle Lake. 
Hales, Rev. John J.; Stewartville. 
Jensen, Mr. H. P.; Mankato. 
King, Mrs. Minnie; Deer River. 
King, Mr. Stafford; Deer River. 
Locker, Mr. A. M.; St. Paul. 
Locker, Mrs. Vera M.; St. Paul. 
Marshall, Miss Mabel A.; Faribault. 
Merrill, Rey. George’ R.) °D. D:; 
Minneapolis. 
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Nordland, Mr. Wm.; Lyle. 
Nordland, Mrs. Wm.; Lyle. 

Page, Miss Marie ies Austin. 
Pond, Miss Carrie S.; St. Paul. 
Wilson, Miss Isabelle; Minneapolis. 
Winton, Miss Winifred; Faribault. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Byrd, Mr. J. B.; Leakesville. 
Byrd, Mr. J. E.; Mt. Olive. 
Kelsey, Miss Pearl; Holly Springs. 
Kilpatrick, Miss Elizabeth; Corinth. 
Long, Rev. W. Fred; Jackson. 
Long, Mrs. W. Fred; Jackson. 
Neblett, Rev. R. P.; Houston. 
Weaver, Mr. R. M.; Corinth. 
Williams, Miss Mary B.; Eupora. 


MISSOURI. 


paige Mrs. Celia M.; Kansas 
ity. 
Bailey, Miss Mabel L.; Rich Hill. 
Baity, Mrs. G. P.; Kansas City. 
Beard, Miss Harriett Edna; St. 
Louis. 
Chambliss, Mrs. E. L.; Kansas City. 
ti Mr. Eaton R.; Kansas 
ity. 
Seren, Mr R.A. 
Crain, Mrs. R. H.; Carthage. 
Fowler, Mr. C. F.; Kansas City. 
Fowler, Mrs. C. F.; Kansas City. 
Funkenhaus, Miss Eliza; St. Louis. 
Gross, Miss Louise; St. Louis. 
arness, Mrs. Henry <A.; Mount 
Washington. 
Hughes, Miss Mollie; Independence. 
Johansen, Mrs. John; St. Louis. 
Lacey, Mr. Elmer E.; St. Louis. 
McLaughlin, Mr. S. S.; Kirksville. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. S. S.; Kirksville. 
McLean, Mrs. Lou C.; St. Louis. 
Moon, Rev. Parker; Carthage. 
Palmer, Mr. Harry H.; Elsberry. 
Pratt, Mrs. M. A.; St. Louis. 
Schmalenbach, Miss Ida; St. Louis. 
Shepherd, Rev. Robert Perry, Ph. 
D.; St. Louis. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Robert Perry; St. 
Louis. 
Shumate, Miss Anna; Preston. 
Stahl, Dr. C. S.; Kirksville. 
Stahl, Mrs. S. F.; Kirksville. 
Stahl, Dr. C..S.; Kirksville. 
Starrett, Mr. E. E.; Brunswick. 
Starrett, Mrs. &. E.; Brunswick. 
Stremmel, Mr. Philip J.; St. Louis. 
Tope, Mr. G. M.; Clinton. 
Williams, Miss Rose A.; St. Louis. 


Carthage. 


Williams, Rev. Sterling Lee; Lib- 
erty. 
Williams, Mrs. Sterling Lee; Lib- 


erty. 
Wilson, Miss Mary J.; St. Louis. 
Wilson, Mr. R. F.; Briscoe.—38. 


MONTANA. 


Alford, Rev. J. A.; Helena. 
Alford, Mrs. J. A.; Helena. 

Barr, Mr. Hezekiah; Park City. 
Betten, Dro H.-J; Garneill. 
Betten, Mrs. H. J.; Garneill. 
Blazer, Mr. John G.; Billings. 
Bovee, Mrs. Victoria; Wibana. 
Burroughs, Mr. W. R.; Helena. 
Edwards, Rev. Geo.; Great Falls. 
Bilis, Rey. Edwin M.; Helena. 
Ellis, Mrs. Lilla M.; Helena. 
Fisher, Rev. Geo. McVey; Kalispell. 
Foote, Mr. L. R.; Dillon. 

Foote, Mrs. L. R; Dillon. 
Gwynne, Rey. F. H; Butte, 
Hawkins, Miss Clarissa; Cut Bank. 
Irwin, Miss Bethel; Hamilton. 
Irwin, Mrs. J. C.; Hamilton. 
Johnson, Mr. Joseph P.; Anaconda. 
May, Mr. Albert; Stevensville. 
Mills, Mrs. Mary B.; Bozeman, 
Moyer, Rev. L. N.; Helena. 
Moyer, Mrs. L. N.; Helena. 
Rennick, Miss Lenore; Missoula. 
Robinson, Miss Clara F.; Billings. 
Taylor, Mrs. Martha A.; Laurel. 
Underwood, Mr. J. H.; * Missoula. 
Wallace, Mr. F. W.; Forsyth. 
Walvord, Miss Cornelia; Big Tim- 


ber. 

Watsabaugh, Mrs. Laurel A.; 
Laurel. 

Yearian, Mr. EH. M.; Dillon. 

Yearian, Miss Irene G.; Dillon.—32. 


NEBRASKA. 


Brown, Miss. Margaret Hilen; 
Grand Island. 
Clinesmith, Miss Abbie A.; York. 
Follmer, Mrs. Eva M.; Oak. 
Follmer, Miss Katherine; Oak, 
Harlan, Miss Constance; Bethany. 
Harlan, Miss Bernice; Bethany. 
Holmes, Rev. A. M.; Murray. 
Langford, Mr. Milton; Craig. 
Lancaster, Miss Jennie; York. 
Leamer, Miss Vida; Wakefield. 
Leamer, Miss Venus; Wakefield. 
Lesher, Miss Anna; Lincoln. 
Lewis, Rev. Chas. H.; Lincoln. 
Little, Mrs. C. W.; Lincoln. 
Lundquist, Miss Christena; Carroll. 
Plumb, Dr. J. N.; York. 
Rees, Mr. David: Norfolk. 
Ridgway, Mr. James W.; Curtis. 
Smith, Mrs. W. S.; Murray. 
Walker, Mr. A. G.; Omaha. 
Wallace, Mr. George G.; Omaha. 
Wallace, Mrs. George G.; Omaha, 
Wilcox, Miss Stella; Omaha.—23. 


NEVADA. 
Adams, Dr. Maxwell; Reno. 
Ball, Mrs. C. P.; Las Vegas. 


Beatty, Rev. Geo. W.; 


Yerington, 
Church, Mrs. 


J. E.; Reno. 


—— 
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Funkhouser, Mrs. J. Ross; Blair. 
Greathouse, Mr. W. G.; Elko. 
Greathouse, Mrs. W. G.; Elko. 
Leach, Mr. W. Clarence; Blair. 
Nelson, Mr. Ralph W.; Reno. 
Nelson, Mrs. Ralph W.; Reno. 
Palmer, Rev. BH. A.; Las Vegas. 
Palmer, Mrs. BE. A.; Las Vegas. 
Ray, Mrs. L. D.; Sparks. 
Roberts, Mrs. Sarah Chandler; 
Reno. 
Robinson, Rev. F. H.; Reno. 
Smithe, Rev. P. S.; Reno. 
Tower, Rev. Lee; Carson City. 
Tower, Mrs. L. L.; Carson City. 
Wayland, Mrs. J. H.; Reno. 
Welden, Mrs. O. M.; Reno.—20. 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND PRINCE 
EDWARD. ISLAND. 
Bennett, Miss Evelyn R.; Hope- 

well Cape. 
Bouller, Mr. Wilfred; Tryon. 
Lang, Rev. David, M. A., B. D.; 
St. John. 
Lucas, Rev. Aquila; Sackville. 
Ross, Rev. W. A., M. A.; Moncton. 
Ross, Mrs. W. A.; Moncton. 
Robb, Miss Jennie B.; Korea.—7. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bingham, Prof. Geo. W.; Derry 
Village. 
POSEN OR: Rev. Frank P.; Chiches- 
er. 
Hendrick, Mrs. Geo. W.; Nashua. 
Hubbard, Miss Martha W.; Man- 
chester. 
Stone, Miss Flora M.; Laconia.—5. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Angleman, Miss Ida; Plainfield. 
Barnes, Mrs. J. Woodbridge; New- 

ark. 
Carpenter, Mrs. N. H.; Rahway. 
Garrison, Mr. M. T. M.; Elmer. 
Gowan, Rev. Isaac W.; D. D.; 
Weehawken, 
Gowan, Mrs. Isaac W.; Wee- 
hawken. 
Hall, Mr. Geo. E.; Plainfield. 
Hall, Mrs. Geo. E.; Plainfield. 
Irving, Miss Anna H.; Westfield. 
Irving, Mr. Walter M.; Westfield. 
Kimber, Mr. W. F.; Newark. 
Kimber, Mrs. W. F.; Newark. 
Koehler, Mr. Louis H.; Newark. 
Maschman, Rev. J. F.; Newark. 
Maschman, Mrs. J. F.; Newark. 
McFarland, Rev. J. T., 
Maplewood. 
McFarland, Mrs. J. T.; Maplewood. 
Meyer, Mrs. Henry H.; Maplewood. 
Price, Rev. Samuel D.; Camden. 
Price, Mrs. Samuel D.; Camden. 
Stevens, Mr. Arthur F.; Elizabeth. 
Stevens, Mrs. Arthur F.; Elizabeth. 


as 


Wiley, Mr. Joseph P.; Salem. 
Wiley, Mrs. Emma T.; Salem.—24. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Blood, Miss Cora E.; Albuque E 
Collins, Mrs. L. A.; Cupere: ao 
Collins, Miss Laura W.; Cubero. 
Costa, Miss Sadie; Roswell. 
McCoy, Mr. W. M.; Mountainair. 
Ogle, Mr. W. G.;. East Las Vegas. 
saa Miss Luella B.; Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK. 


Brown, Mr. Frank L.; Brooklyn. 
Brown, Rev. W. S.; Averill Park. 
Child, Mrs. Sarah L.; Brooklyn. 
Clark, Miss Elizabeth H.; Utica. 
Coe, Rev. Geo. A., LL. D.; New 
AS City: 
uncan, Dr. W. A.; Syracuse. 
Eaton, Mr. Homer; New York City. 
irs ts cn Mr. F. S.; New York 
ity. 
Kelley, Mrs. TT. C.; Ballston 
Springs. 
Loomis, Miss Clara L.; Utica. 
Meyer, Rev. Henry H., D. D.; New 
York City. 
Murray, Mr. James B.; Yonkers. 
per sieeo Mr. Wm. D.; New York 
y. 
Sees Mr. Arthur F.; New York 
ity. 
Ehovareon. Mr. Wm.; New York 
ity. 
Van Dusen, Mrs. M. B.; Southold. 
Waite, Mr. R. A.; Syracuse.—17. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Broughton, Mr. N. E.; Raleigh. 


“Carter, Mr. J. Van; Raleigh. 


Clinton, Bishop Geo. W.; Charlotte. 
Collins, Rev. Lewis; Asheville. 
Dixon, Rev. A. G.; High Point. 
Thompson, Mr. Hugh; Goldsboro. 
Thompson, Mr. J. W.; Goldsboro. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Breaw, Mr. N. E.; Sheldon. 
Gjelhaug, Miss Mina J.; Valley 
City. 
Hansen, Miss Anna; Cogswell. 
Hansen, Miss Minnie; Cogswell. 
Herolz, Mr. G. A.; Limton. 


Pease, Prof. Samuel J.; Grand 
Forks. 


Ryckman, Mr. D. E.; Dale. 
Snow, Rev. Walter A.; Fargo. 
Snow, Mrs. Ella Morris; Fargo.—9. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Lewis, Mr. M. J.; Central Onslow. 

MacInnis, Mrs. John; Wallace 
Ridge. 

Patton, Mrs. H. A.; Oxford. 

Smith, Mr. G. R.; Londonderry.—4. 
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OHIO. 


Allen, Miss Bessie; Cincinnati. 
Appenzellar, Miss Mary E.; Dayton. 
Arrowsmith, Miss Martha; Urbana. 
Baker, Miss Florence E.; Cleveland. 
Barton, Mr. F. M.; Cleveland. 
Barton, Mrs. F. M.; Cleveland. 
Belser, Rev. John W.; Cleveland. 
Binggeli, Miss Frieda L.; Cincin- 


nati. 
erie. Mrs. Catherine; Bell- 
aire. 
Bush, Mrs. G. L.; Jeffersonville. 
Clifford, Rev. G. D.; Jeffersonville. 
Clark, Rev. Joseph; Columbus. 
Cole, Mrs. D. S.; Belpre. 
Cole, Miss Edna Earle; Barnesville. 
Coleman, Mr. W. T.; Mason. 
Coleman, Mrs. W. T.; Mason. 
Curtiss, Mrs. Phebe; Columbus. 
Curtiss, Miss Mabel; Lancaster. 
Dodds, Mrs. George; Xenia. 
Dodds, Miss Jessie K.; Xenia. 
Eldredge, Mr. J. William; Cincin- 


nati. 
Mr. William <A.; Middle- 


Eudaly, 
town. 
Eudaly, Mrs. Wm. A.; Middletown. 
Faris, Mr. L. L.; Lynchburg. 
Faris, Miss Lillie; Cincinnati. 
Fauser, Mr. Samuel; Bucyrus. 
Fleck, Mr. W. F.; Antwerp. 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. M.; Steubenville. 
Floyd, Mrs.. J. C. M.; Steubenville. 
Fuhr, Mr. J. C.; Williamsburg. 
Fuhr, Mrs. J. C.; Williamsburg. 
Ra ks Miss Lenora; Washington 


Funk, Mr. W. R.; Dayton. 
Griffith, Mr. Chas. T.; Shawnee. 
Griffith, Mrs. C. T.; Shawnee. 
Hartman, Rev. E. D.; Wooster. 
Hauser, Mr. C.; Cleveland. 


Heasley, Miss Lawrence; Chilli- 
cothe. 

Heininger, Mr. 8S. L.; Toledo. 

Hooeine, Mr. Robert M.; Cincin- 
nati. 


Janes, Mrs. W. W.; Jeffersonville. 
Jennings, Mr. H. C.; Cincinnati. 

Koppes, Mr. H. S8.; Chippewa Lake, 
Mrs. H. §8.; Chippewa 


Loomis, Mr. B. J.; Columbus. 
Loomis, Miss Almeda E.; Colum- 
bus. 


Lyons, Miss Maude; Chillicothe. 
Meacham, Rev. EF. J.; Portsmouth. 
Meyer, Miss Lillian; Cincinnati. 
Miller, Mr. A. E.; Hillsboro. 
Miller, Mrs. A. E.; Hillsboro. 
Miller, Mr. F. J.; Ottawa. 

Miller, Mrs. F. J.; Ottawa. 

Olin, Mr. Job S.; Belleville. 

Pfau, Miss Elizabeth; Portsmouth. 
Schoonover, Mr. D, T.; Marietta. 
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Shepard, Miss Agnes M.; Norwood. 
Shinn, Mr. C. W.; Cleveland. 
Shuter, Mr. J. W.; Evansport. 
Shuter, Mrs. J. W.; Evansport. 
Staebler, Rev. Christian; Cleve- 
land. 
Stutsman, Miss Sally B.; Dayton. 
Smith, Miss Mary I.; Rochester. 
oe Rev. D. Emerson; Green- 
ville. 
Tussing, Mr. Ephraim H.; Middle- 
point. 
Vanderpool, Mr. J.; Xenia. 
Wallace, Miss Maude; Barnesville. 
Weaver, Miss Maria J.; Cleveland. 
Wiggin, Miss Lyda B.; Dayton. 
Winn, Miss Mabel; Rutland. 
Wikoff, Mr. W. M.; Columbus. 
Wikoff, Mrs. W. M.; Columbus, 
Williams, Mr. George C.; Ottawa. 
Wizzini, Miss Lyle B.; Cleveland. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Carpenter, Mr. A. R.; Cherokee. 
Nichols, Mr. C. H.; Oklahoma City. 
Richardson, Mrs. D. P.; Union City. 
Richardson, Mr. Ivan; Union City. 
Robinson, Miss Ina; Guthrie. 
Rusler, Mr. Geo. J.; Big Valley. 
Rusler, Mrs. Geo. J.; Big Valley. 
Shipley, Mr. S..S.; Payson. 
pr tae Mrs. Mary A.; Oklahoma 

ity. 
Stark, Mrs. E. M.; Navina, 
Street, Dr. O. J.; Louis. 
Street, Mrs. O. J.; Louis, 
Arthur; Oklahoma 


Whorton, Mr. 
City. 
Whorton, Mrs. Arthur; Oklahoma 
City.—14. 
ONTARIO. 


Anderson, Mr. W. J.; .Toronto. 
Bartlett, Rev. S. T.;. Toronto. 
Breithaupt, Miss Rosa M.; Berlin. 
Breithaupt, Miss Edna; Berlin. 
Chown, Miss Francis J.; Kingston. 
Code, Miss Ella C.; Woodstock. 
Dudgeon, Mr. Thomas; Toronto, 
Dusto, Mr. John; Nile. 
Dyer, Mr. Victor; Toronto. 
Dyer, Mr. Wm. E.; Toronto. 
Field, Miss May E.; Woodstock. 
Foster, Mrs. Mary; Toronto. 
Gibson, Mr. Theron; Toronto, 
Halpenny, Rev. E. W., B. D:; To- 
ronto. 
Hamilton, Mr. W.; Toronto. 
Hamilton, Mrs. W.; Toronto. 
Inglis, Miss J. 8.; Toronto. 
Maclaren, Justice J. J., D. C. L., 
LL.D: ‘Toronto: 
Maclaren, Miss M. J.; Toronto. 
Moorehouse, Mr. W. G.; Sarnia. 
Moorehouse, Mrs, W. G.; Sarnia. 
Perry, Mr. Richard; Toronto. 
Robertson, Rev. J. C.; Toronto. 
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Robinson, Rev. S. R.; Caledon. 
Shepherd, Mr. M. W.; Bradley 
Creek. 
Sweet, Mr. A.; Winchester. 
Sweet, Mrs. A.; Winchester. 
Terryberry, Rev. A. I.; Grimsby. 
Terryberry, Mrs. A. I.; Grimsby. 
Terryberry, Miss Laureen; Grims- 


y- x 
Pee yeerty, Mr. J. Douglas, Grims- 
ye 
Vogan, Miss Emma S.; Toronto. 


Waugh, Miss Mary E.; Toronto. 
White, Miss M. M.; Hrin.—34. 


OREGON. 
Anderson, Mr. E. H.; Salem. 
Babbidge, Rev. Claremont C.; 
Baker. 


Badger, Mr. H. E.; Ashland. 
Bayard, Mrs. Rebecca; The Dalles. 
Belknap, Mrs. Wilda; Prineville. 
Bennett, Mrs. Nellie; Eugene. 
Bestow, Mr. G. H.; Portland. 
Bestow, Mrs. G. H.; Portland. 
Billington, Prof. F. E.; Eugene. 
Billings, Mr. Geo. F.; Ashland. 
Billings, Mrs. Geo. F.; Ashland. 
Billings, Mr. Ralph; Ashland. 
Billings, Mrs. Ralph; Ashland. 
Blood, Mr. Henry; Portland. 
Burris, Rev. C. A.; Gaston. 
Carson, Mr. James H.; Eugene. 
Cheadle, Mrs. H. J.; Forest Grove. 
Cobb, Mr. W. L.; Roseburg. 
Cobb, Mrs. W. L.; Roseburg. 
Coie, Rev. J. S.; Portland. 
Corby, Rev. J. D.; Portland. 
Davis, Rev. March C.; Wolf Creek. 
Davis, Mrs. N. A.; Milton. 
Donaldson, Mrs. J. M.; Portland. 
Emrich, Mr. J. Albert; Portland. 
Dunry, Mr. M. R.; Philomath. 
Fielder, Miss Julia; Medford. 
Fisher, Mrs. Ella A.; Eugene. 
Fisher, Miss Gladys, Eugene. 
Garrett, Miss Grace; Ashland. 
Gilliam, Miss Grace; Pilot Rock. 
Guthrie, Mr. J. V.; Portland. 
Guthrie, Mrs. J. V.; Portland. 
Harper, Mrs. B. F.; Milton. 
Harper, Miss Edith; Milton. 
Hayes, Miss Evelyn; The Dalles. 
Helman, Mrs. S. A.; Ashland. 
Hobbs, Mrs. A. H.; Hugene. 
Holt, Rev. W. S., D. D.; Portland. 
Johnson, Mrs. Myrtle Jean; Ash- 
land. 
Kitchin, Mr. A. L.; Roseburg. 
Kitchin, Mrs. A. L.; Roseburg. 
Knotts, Rev. I. G.; Albany. 
Lane, Mr. E. Erie; Eugene. 
Mardoff, Mrs. Mae; Medford. 
Martin, Mr. BE. R.; Portland. 
Martin, Mr. James; Grants Pass. 
Milligan, Rev. J. V., D. D.; Port- 
land, 
Nimmo, Mrs. J. A.; Albany. 
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Ordeman, Mr. HB. L.; Portland. 
Ordeman, Mrs. Carolyn; Portland. 
Paulson, Mr. Arthur M.; Eugene. 
Phelps, Rev. N. W.; Corvallis. 
Phipps, Rev. Chas. A.; Portland. 
Phipps, Mrs. Chas. A.; Portland. 
Rexroad, Rev. C. A.; Milton. 
Russell, Mrs. H. L.; Gaston. 
Russell, Mrs. J. H.; Ashland. 
Schwabenland, Rev. J. C.; Port- 
land. 
Seaman, Rev. S. W., D. D.; La 
Grande. 
Seaman, Mrs. S. W.; La Grande. 
Simon, Mr. Geo. A.; Moro. 
Smith, Rev. Howard N.; Portland. 
Smith, Mrs. Howard N.; Portland. 
Springston; “Rev. J. DD: “Phe pig 
Portland. 
Staver, Mr. Chas A.; Portland. 
Staver, Mrs. Chas A., Portland. 
Steele, Prof. R._R.; Portland. 
Thompson, Mr. Harry; Creswell. 
Thompson, Miss Maude; Creswell. 
Thoradson, Mrs. Rosa; Corvallis. 
Thoradson, Miss Lillian; Corvallis. 
Twidwell, Miss Florence; Eugene. 
Vernon, Rev. J. F.; Milton. 
Vernon, Mrs. J. F.; Milton. 
Van Fossen, Rey. J. H.; Ashland. 
Van Fossen, Mrs. J. H.; Ashland. 
Warrington, Rev. HE. W.; Pilot 
Rock. 
Watts, Mr. J. G.; Scappoose. 
Watts, Mrs. J. G.; Scappoose. 
Wells, Mr. Jesse G.; Eugene. 
Wells, Mrs. Jesse G.: Eugene. 
Wilkins, Mrs. J. W.; Portland. 
Williams, Rev. A. M.; McMinnville. 
Whirry, Rev. J. L.; McMinnville. 
Wright, Mr. Clarence J.; Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ake, Rev. J. Howard; Berwick. 
Albert, Rev. Charles S., D. a 
Philadelphia, 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. J.; Philadelphia. 
Bieseker, Mr. C. H.; Bald Mount. 
Bieseker, Mrs. C. H.; Bald Mount. 
Bieseker, Mr. G. W.; Clarks Sum- 


mit. 

Bieseker, Mrs. G. W.; Clarks 
Summit. 

Bittenbender, Mrs. Sarah M.; 
Bloomsburg. 


Blanchard, Miss Harriet F.; New- 
eastle. 

Bossler, Rev. E. A. G.; Steelton. 

Bossler, Mrs. EB. A. G.; Steelton. 

Boyd, Miss Martha R.; Bellevue. 

Brown, Mrs. Ida M.; St. Peters. 

Brownawell, Miss L. A.; Mechan- 
icsbureg. 

Campbell, T. E., Ph. D.; Mechan- 
iesburg. 

Clark, Miss Romaine P.; Pittsburg. 

Coover, Prof. M.; Gettysburg 
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“= Mr. Joseph C.; Philadel- 
phia. 
grate Mrs. Joseph C.; Philadel- 
r Miss Gertrude J.; Mt. 
Carmel 


Dickie, Mr. S. A.; Pittsburg. 
Dickie, Mrs. S. A.; Pittsburg. 
Dodds, Miss Agnes; Franklin. 
Drunslath, Mr. Irwin A.; Linsburg. 
Drunslath, Mrs. Irwin <A.; Lins- 


burg. 
Eberly, Miss Mattie F.; Mechanics- 
burg. i 
Emerson, Rev. Oscar B.; Bolwar. 
Ent, Mrs. Mary E.; Bloomsburg. 
Faris, Rev. John T.; Philadelphia. 
Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris; Swarth- 
more. 
Frantz, Rey. Chalmers E., A. M.; 
Charleroi. 
Gallaher, Miss Ada R.; Ebensburg. 
Gamble, Mrs. W. R.; Altoona. 
Gifford, Miss Ida Frances; East 
Lansdowne. 
Gilmour, Mr. Chas. E.; Bellefonte. 
Gilmour, Mrs. Chas, E.; Bellefonte. 
Gonser, Rev. Albert; Mt. Carmel. 
Gonser, Miss Ethel; Mt. Carmel, 
Bernt Mr. Abner B.; Kemp- 
on. 
Eeeonwatt, Mrs. Abner B.; Kemp- 
on. 
Haines, Rev. C. W.; Philadelphia. 
Haines, Mrs. C. W.; Philadelphia. 
Hale, Mrs. E. B.; East Lansdowne. 
Hanna, Mr. C. R.; Pittsburg. 
Hanna, Mrs. C. R.; Pittsburg. 
Harnish, Mr. A. B.; Mechanics- 
burg. 
Hartzell, Mr. J. A.; Benjamin. 
Hartzell, Mrs. J. A.; Benjamin. 
Hayes, Mr. Calvin M.; Hartleton. 
Hayes, Rev. J. S.; Everson. 
Henry, Rev. Alexander, D. D.; 
Philadelphia. 
Herr, Mr. Monroe A. §S.; Lebanon. 
Hoffman, Miss Katharine A.; Leb- 
anon. 
Hostetter, Mr. G. L.; Everson. 
bi Mr. Philip E.; Philadel- 
hia. 
fumrick:! Mr. Charles F.; Carlisle. 
Humrick, Mrs. Charles F.; Carlisle. 
Jack, Miss Mallie F.; New Castle. 
Jeffers, Mrs. Carrie Eby; Newport. 
Johnson, Miss Bessy Depuy; Pitts- 
burg. 
Kee, Miss Clara M.; Pittsburg. 
Kinports, Mr. Porter; Cherry Tree. 
Landes, Mr. W. G.; Lansdowne. 
Landes, Mrs. W. G.; Lansdowne. 
McCafferty, Mr. E. D.; Pittsburg. 
McCafferty, Mrs. E. D.; Pittsburg. 
McCurdy, Mr. E. E.; Lebanon. 
McCurdy, Mrs. BH. E.; Lebanon. 
McGinley, Miss Hester; Bellefonte. 
Mahaffey, Mr. W. T.; Cherry Tree. 
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Mahaffey, Mrs. W. T; 
Tree. 
McKerihan, Miss Eleanor; Altoona. 
McKerihan, Miss Faith; Altoona. 
McLaughlin, Miss Luella S.; New 
Germantown. 
Mader, Miss Caroline; Lebanon. 
Mader, Miss Mame; Lebanon. 
Mehard, Miss M, Emma; Erie. 
Miller, Rev. Rufus W.; Pittsburg. 
Morgan, Miss Katharine; Fern- 
wood. 
Neamand, Mr. Harry; Perkasie, 
Neamand, Mrs. Harry; Perkasie. 
Nease, Mr. William; Pittsburg. 
Noething, Mr. Franklin S.; Selins- 


Cherry 


grove. 
Noetling, Prof. William, Ph. D.; 
Selinsgrove, 


Nupp, Mr. C. D.; Windber. 
Nuthill, Mrs. L. N.; Philipsburg. 
Nuttall, Mr. L. W.; Philipsburg. 
Oliver, Rev. Chas. A.; York. 
Oliver, Mrs. Chas. A.; York. 
Osborn, Mrs. Frank R.; Avalon. 
Owens, Prof. William G.; Lewis- 
burg. 
Parks, Mr. G. W.; Steelton. 
Patterson, Miss Melissa; Waynes- 


urg. 

Pentz, Miss Florence; Dubois. 

Pim, Mrs. Ella; Cabot. 

Preston, Miss Mary, M. D.; Phila- 
delphia. 

Price, Miss Susie, Gibsonton. 

Reese, Mr. H. M.; Nanty Glo. 

Reese, Rev. J. G.; Pittsburg. 

Rew, Miss Etta E.; Franklin. 

Satterfield, Mrs. S. E.; Bellefonte. 

Schock, Mr. J. F.; Huntingdon. 

Smiley, Rev. W. B., D. D.; Pitts- 
burg. 

Smiley, Mrs. W. B.; Pittsburg. 

Steans, Mrs. Ralph; Lewisburg. 

wee Mr. Charles; Northumber- 
and, 

scat! Mrs. Charles; Northumber- 
and. 

eee Miss Mary G.; Northumber- 
and. 

Steen, Miss Harriet; Belle Vernon. 

Steen, Miss Leightty; Belle Vernon. 

Stewart, Miss Estella; Pittsburg. 

Stewart, Prof Robert Laird, D. D.; 
Lincoln University. 

Stewart, Mrs. Robert Laird; Lin- 


coln University. 
Sutherland, Mr. Allan; Philadel- 


hia. 
Wavion! Mr. P. T.; Oakville. 
Todd, Miss Sarah J.; Cabot. 
Updegraff, Miss Mary E.; Pitts- 


burg. 
bik Miss Blanche E.; Pitts- 
ure. 
Walton, Miss Ethel D.; Frankfort. 
Walton, Mr. John; Frankfort. 
Walton, Mrs. John; Frankfort. 
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Wright, Miss Jessie M.; Steelton. 
Yoder, Mr. Joseph D.; Silverdale. 
Oe Mrs. Joseph D.; Silverdale. 


QUEBEC. 
Capel, Rev. Edgar T.; Montreal. 
Cutter, Mrs. F. A., Jr.; Sutton. 
Rexford, Prin. E. I.; Montreal.—3. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Burdick, Rev. Clayton A.; West- 


erly. 
Ralph, Mr. James K.; Hope. 
Ralph, Mrs. James K.; Hope. 
Saeki Miss Etta M.; Newport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Green, Rev. J. B.; Greenwood. 
Hillhouse, Miss Tweetie; Greenville. 
Sligh, Miss Kittie; Seneca. 

Steele, Mr. J. P.; Lancaster. 
Vandiver, Miss Grace; Spartan- 
burg.—5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Fox, Rev. Frank, D. D.; Sioux 
Falls. 

Grebel, Mr. A. L.; Parker. 

Grebel, Mrs. A. L.; Parker. 

Jaquays, Miss Hsther; Springfield. 

Jaquays, Miss Margaret; Spring- 


field. 
Leach, Rev. F. P.; Sioux Falls. 
Monfore, Mr. Jesse; Springfield. 
Monfore, Mrs. Jesse; Springfield. 
Neil, Dr. W. L.; Deadwood. 
Rosenberry, Rev. G. W.; Huron. 
Rowen, Mr. A. A.; Parker. 
Shank, Miss Carrie; Sisseton. 
Thompson, Mr. Frank; Beresford. 
ees aes Mrs. T. L.; Beresford. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bulla, Rev. Chas. D.; Nashville. 
Cooke, Mrs. Lizzie B.; Memphis. 
French, Mr. E. E.; Nashville. 
Hamill, Dr. H. M.; Nashville. 
Hamill, Mrs. H. M.; Nashville. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred D.; Memphis. 
Brack Mr. Alfred D., Jr.; Mem- 
phis. 

McKinney, Mr. J. W.; Memphis. 
Pepper, Mr. J. R.; Memphis. 
Pepper, Mrs. J. R.; Memphis. 
Rosamond, Miss Frances; Mem- 


s. 
Smith, Mr. D. M.; Nashville. 
Wormeley, Miss Jean P.; Memphis. 


TEXAS. 


Anderson, Rev. William M., D. D.; 
Dallas. 


Official List of Delegates 


Baylor, Mr. J. N.; Yoakum. 
Baylor, Mrs. J. N.; Yoakum. 
Baylor, Miss Madeline T.; 


sota. 
Black, Mr. C. C.; Barstow. 
Breeding, Miss Alice R.; San An- 
tonio. 
Brown, Rev. R. F.; Comanche. 
Brown, Mrs. R. F.; Comanche. 
Buckner, Mrs. P. A.; Abilene, 
Collins, Mr. D. S.; Dallas. 
Collins, Mrs. D. S.; Dallas. 
Crow, Mr. Walter A.; Waxahachie. 


Nava- 


Crow, Mrs. Walter A.; Waxa- 
hachie, 
De Prato, Miss Ethel; Texarkana. 


Dixon, Mr. J. B.; Mission. 

Dixon, Mrs. J. B.; Mission. 

Dortch, Miss L. May; Abilene. 

Downing, Rev. W. L.; Barstow. 

Duggan, Mr. Campbell Jackson; 
Temple. 

Edson, Prof. Henry F., Ph. D.; 
Fort Worth. 

Edwards, Miss Gladys; Henrietta. 

Elkins, Miss Orpha L.; Yoakum. 

Everett, Mr. W. C.; Dallas. 

Field, Miss Clara; Fort Worth. 

Field, Miss Josephine Grace; Fort 
Worth, 

Gohlke, Mrs. W. F.; San Antonio. 

Gordon, Prof. J. M.; Waxahachie. 

Gurley, Mrs. Julia J.; Dallas. 

Howe, Rev. Wm. K.; Corsicana. 

Kyser, Miss Emma; Marlin. 

Longmire, J. B.; Dallas. 

Longmire, Mr. J. B.; Dallas. 

McCammon, Miss Ethel; Beaumont. 

McCammon, Miss Jessie; Beau- 
mont. 

McMurry, Mr. Y. D.; Colorado. 

McMurry, Mrs. Y. D.; Colorado. 

Miller, Rev. Alva E.; Pecos. 


Miss Vera Self; Plain- 


P.; Fort Worth. 
Raezer, Mr. J. W.; Houston. 
Ramey, Mrs. Ruth E.; Bay City. 
Rector, Rev. A. E.; Galveston. 
Robertson, Mr. James M.; Del Rio. 
Rodes, Miss Ada; Navasota. 
Schultz, Mr. A. T.; Mexia. 
Schultz, Mrs. A. T.; Mexia. 
Scott, Mrs. HE. E.; Dallas. 
Shiels, Mr. James; Leonard. 
Stephens, Mr. G. F. J.; Plainview. 
Tally, Rev. Chas. T., A. M.; Pitts- 
burg. 
Tally, Mrs. Chas T.; Pittsbure. 
Townsend, Mrs. BE. G.; Belton. 
Travis, Mr. Olin F.; Dallas. 
Van Tuyl, Miss Eleanor; Colorado. 
Van Winkle, Mr. J. D.; Dallas. 
Van Winkle, Mrs. J. D.; Dallas. 
Vinson, Rev. Robert E., D. D.; 
Austin. 
Wardlow, Rev. John W.; Avinger. 
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Webb, Mr. Robt. M.; Colorado. 

Webb, Mrs. Robt. M.; Colorado. 

White, Miss Pearl; Lancaster. 

Wiggins, Miss Ann; Bonham. 

Wiggins, Mr. William Nehemiah; 
Dallas. 

Wiggins, Mrs. William Nehemiah; 
Dallas. 

Wilson, Miss Helen; Houston. 

Yeager, Miss Fannie Lu; Sylvester. 


UTAH. 
Binns, Mr. Isaac., Sr.; 
Fork. 


Birdsall, Mr. Leo R.; Elsinore. 


American 


pote Mrs. Emma; Salt Lake 
Burkholder, Rev.. A. H.; Spring- 
ville 
at apes Mrs. A. H.; Spring- 
ville. 


Herrick, Mr. W. H.; Green River. 


Hone, Mr. David; Benjamin. 

Knowles, Miss Hazel R.; Salt Lake 
ity 

Lane, Miss E. R.; Salt Lake City. 

ae mes Miss Flora; Salt Lake 
t 


y. 

ars Mr. Albert L.; Salt Lake 
ity. 

Morrison, Rev. W. M.; Park City. 

any heath Rev. Wildman; American 
or 


Murphy, Mrs. Wildman; American 


ork. 
area Rev. Hugh W.; Salt Lake 
ity. 
Reed, Miss Sara J.; Fairview. 
Rolofson, Miss Louella E.; Fair- 
view. 
Shermer, Mr. Wm. H.; Payson. 
Shermer, Mrs. Wm. H.; Payson. 
Sloan, Miss Grace; Elsinore. 
oe Miss Martha; Salt Lake 
ity. 
Ab eit Mrs. Harold J.; Salt Lake 
y 
Taylor, Mrs. H. P.; Provo. 
Wight, Mr. W. A.; Salt Lake City. 
’ Worrall, Rev. Jas. | 3 We 
City.—25. 


VERMONT. 


Cramton, Miss Ella B.; Rutland. 
Park, Mr. B. A.; Chester.—2. 


VIRGINIA. 


Lacy, Rev. T. H., D. D.; Black- 
stone. 

Wair, Mr. C. P.;. Clifton. Forge. 
Nair, Mrs. C. P,; Clifton Forge. 

Phillips, Rev. A. L., D. D; Rich- 
mond,— 


Salt Lake | 
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WASHINGTON (EAST). 
Boardman, Dr H. L.; North 
Yakima. 
Brode, Prof. H. S.; Walla Walla. 
Buchanan, Rev. J. K.; Garfield 
Buchanan, Mrs. J. K.; Garfield. 
Breithaupt, Mr. C. L.; Richland. 
Gallaher, Rev. M. R.; Spokane. 


Hustable, Mr. W. I.; North Yakima. 


Huxtable, Mrs. W. 1; North 
Yakima. 
Hageman, Dr. Geo.; Spokane. 


Knapp, Mr. BE. C.; Spokane. 
Knapp, Mrs. E. C.; Spokane. 
Leonard, Rev. I. S.; Harrington. 
McCaw, Mr. Ernest; Prescott. 
McCaw, Mrs. Ernest; Prescott. 
McEachran, Mr. W. L.; Spokane. 
McEachran, Mr. C. C.; Spokane, 
Pendleton, Mr. James N.; Spokane. 
Remy, Miss Mary; North Yakima. 
Robertson, Miss Lillian M.; Spo- 
Kane. 
Spicer, Mrs. H. 
Skinner, Rev. J. R.; Prescott. 
Skinner, Mrs. J. R.; Prescott. 
Stillings, Mr. P. T.; Clarkston. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. S.; Harrington. 
Watson, Mrs. James; Harrington. 


me 


WASHINGTON (WEST). 


Blackmore, Mr. N. U.; Ellensburg. 
Bowen, Rev. Chas. A.; Olympia. 
Campbell, Miss Anna L.; Hoquiam. 
Dunham, Miss Lena F.; Adna. 
Johnson, Miss Olive; Waterman. 
Laurie, Rev. James A.; Hoquiam. 
Laurie, Mrs. James A.; Hoquiam. 
Lidell, Miss Alma A.; Waterman. 
Matthews, Rev. John H.; Tacoma. 
McDonald, Mr. Geo. E.; ” Seattle. 
Merritt, Mrs. W. es; Tacoma. 
Mixsell, Rev... H. 
Moore, Mr. Walter C:; Seattle. 
Osborne, Mr. FE. S.; Seattle. 
Parsons, Mr. Elver; Oak Harbor. 
Pratt, Mrs. C. A.; Tacoma. 
Pratt, Mr. Geo. Tt; Seattle. 
Pratt, Mrs. Geo. site Seattle. 
Sears, Rev. Chas B.; South Belling- 
ham 
Sears, Mrs. Chas. B.; South Belling- 
ham. 


A.; Cheney. 


Stocking, Mr. F. L.; Tacoma. 
Stocking, Mrs. F. L.; Tacoma, 
Thwing, Mr. Clarence; Seattle. 
Thompson, Mr. Chester He Ta- 
coma. 
Weaver, Mrs. Alice K.; Raymond. 
Weaver, Rev. J. M.; Raymond. 
Wilson, Mrs. Minnie; Chehalis. 
Williams, Rev. Otho H.; Beiling- 
ham. 


Winkler, Miss J.; Adna 


Wilson, Mrs. Miilie; Canale: —30. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

Arnold, Mr. Arthur 'T.; Wheeling. 
Backus, Rey. R. G.; Huntington. 
Backus, Miss Lillie A.; Huntington. 
Backus, Mr. Oscar J.; Cameron. 
Bardwell, Mr. J. C.; Moundsville. 
Shamvers, Miss Laura; Mounds- 

ville. 
Compton, Rev. M. F.; Parkersburg. 
Compton, Mrs. M. F.; Parkersburg. 
Crook, Rev. Guy H.; Ravenswood. 
Dillon, Miss M. A.; Fairmont. 
Drake, Mrs. A. H.; Charleston. 
Gee, Mr. C. E.; Wheeling. 
Graham, Miss Martha V.; Wheel- 

ing. 
Heck, Miss Alice; Rivesville. 
Hiatt, Rev. A. J.; Huntington. 
Hiatt, Mrs. A. J.; Huntington. 
Jacob, Mr. John J.; Short Creek. 
Jones, Miss Ella; Mannington. 
Milligan, Mrs. M. E.; Parkersburg. 
Nuss, Miss Ethel; Cameron. 
Parker, Miss Jennie; Long Beach. 
Peters, Miss Carrie B.; Clarksburg. 
Pierpoint, Miss Zelma; Sisterville. 
Rhoades, Rev. B. F.; Moundsville. 
Rhoades, Mrs. B. F.; Moundsville. 
Rightmire, Miss Clara; Elkins. 
Roberts, Mrs. C. H.; Elizabeth. 
Rogerson, Mrs. T. R.; Moundsville, 
Scott, Miss Mary I,; Moundsville, 


Shafer, Mrs. J. P.; Terra Alta. 
Stout, Mr. J. L.; Parkersburg. 
Stout, Mrs. J. L.; Parkersburg. 
Swentzel, Mrs. Emily; Huntington. 
Thomas, Mr. A. S.; Charleston. 
Thomas, Mrs. A. S.; Charleston. 
bbe ey Rey. John G.; Huntington. 


WISCONSIN. 
Ballard, Miss Lura M.; Rosendale. 
Kurtz, Mrs. Bella; Weyauwega. 
Robinson, Rev. O. L.; Madison. 
Weise, Miss Mamie; Watertown. 


WYOMING. 
Anderson, Miss Lela; Jireh. 
Cortner, Miss Bertha; Jireh. 
Shope, Mr. P. A.; Wheatland.—3, 


MEXICO. 
Sein, Rev. E. M.; Puebla. 
Williams, Rev. C. Scott; Mexico 
City.—2. 
CUBA. 


Neblett, Rev. S. A.; Cardenas.—1. 


Total number of registered dele- 
gates—2,342. 


PED OX 


Subjects and Speakers. 


Adult Bible Class and Christian 

RMDP TNS o0% winiw iw mys.ac)= eat 
Adult Bible Class Demonstration 
Adult Division Conferences..... 
Adult Division, Report of...... 
American Problem, The........ 
Articles of Incorporation 
Ayers, Rev. S. H., Address..... 


Bagby, Rev. W. H., Address.... 
Baker, Rey. P. A., D. D., Address 
Baldwin, Mrs. Maud Junkin, Ad- 
MUONS cena orale io: oie. apace re ena 12, 
Bane, Rev. A. (om DED: Address 
arnes, Mrs. J. W., Address. 
eginners Grade Conference.... 
Bible and the Common People.. 
Bible As It Affects Men and Na- 
SSE! 2 eS ere ee 
Bible As the Text-Book of the 


Sunday School, The Suflic- 
a 0 CCR i a OR 
Bible, Three Hundred Years of 
GEE OFA Ee inser tens 


Blackall, C. R., D. D., Address.. 


Blake, Rev. Edgar, D. D., Ad- 

MEE ESS ole ole linniay stale craton Te sie.iohe 
Bohemians, Among ........... 
py, Possibilities Wrapped Up 


ce way,iins “Meme, Address. 
Brother and I, 


Brown, Frank L., Address 
Brown, Miss Margaret, Address. 
Burlingame, Rey. Geo. E., D.D., 

CMEC as fe cae atalie la leleia ite oats 
Bulla, Rev. Chas. D., Address.. 
ewe, International Associa- 

ion 


Canada and the Home Mission 


Panes leet SoS cr divie Cle wine's (oe ests 
Chapman, Dr. J. Wilbur, Ad- 
PER OSS Siete cereals col ollie, a.'eho, aif 0Je ie 609 
Chappell, Rey. BD. B., D. D., Ad- 
PAROS pe tataye aieivioMOehat al 6.5.0.0. 910 0.0 
Character Building, What Hle- 


mentary Grades Contribute to 
Children of the Forest... 
Chinese, The 
ee ation of North Amer- 


inton: Bishop Geo. W., Address 
Coe, Prof. Geo. A., D. D., Address 5 
ee Rev. Henry diss, Dz D., Ad- 
College and the Sunday School, 


CTC CRCS IS CAO CICK BON EC RCM TCC) 


Colored People, A Program for 
Constructive Work Among... 
Conferences, Elementary 
Secondary 
AgnIE. <y. 
Teacher Training 
Home: “Visitation sec.cen.e 
Home Department .. 
, Missionary ..... 
*TPAStOrS voce leer 
Consecration, Dr. 
AGGTESS Poe ead esters 
Convention Story .. 
Cork, Hugh, Address. . é 
Coyle, Rey. HOM FY, 1); D. Ad- 
dress 


sees eC ee crs 


Guba, A> Wordfronrs.ci im sictsscs cols 
Curtiss, Mrs. Phebe A., Address 


Delegates, Official List of...... 
Devotional Service Addresses... 
Dividends on Our Investments.. 
Downey, David G., D. D., Ad- 

MEP OS Sire erasere Rhee eters nc taronaiotecstiote 
Early Training, Value of 
Education, Report of Commission 

ON Memes Oe suecaie os Go hanearn Be me 
Elementary Division, Report of. 
Elementary EL reales Pro- 

hacia litre sabereee te eneieneistseicrene 
Emerson, F. W., Address. 


Fergusson, Rey. BH. Morris, Ad- 
dress .. 


General Secretary, The Report 


Graded Instruction, Progress in. 
Graded Lessons, Effective Use 
of in Elementary Grades.... 
Graded Lessons from an Editor- 
jal Point of View 
prec Lessons, The Material of 
BM davealley choclate eLemeneionte austin a aatanene 
Graded Lessons, Some Methods 
of Using Them 
Kinds of ‘Schools....-:sa.ccle ots 
Graded Lessons, Principles on 
Which They are Constructed. 
Graded Lessons, Round Table 
PISCUSSTON MOL tester eters: <kalote vale 
Graded Lessons, Use in the Older 
GraAGes.s prcieleter shots cece eioueuelreuaeety 
Graded Schools, 
MegenersiclOreer ster eldeistey sists ote 
Graded Unions, Honor Roll of.. 
Graded Unions, Progress in.... 


in Different . 


610 The Index 
Hamill, Dr. H. M., Addresses.392-549 Missionary Education in the Sun- 
Hamill, Mrs. H. M., Address... 238 dav .SChOOl. win. cena eee 
Hartshorn, W. N., Address..... 515 Missionary Work in the Logging 
Hendrix, Bishop H. R., Address. 565 CanipSo=. 82) oe ee eee as 
Herring, Rev. H. C., D. D., Ad- Miselons™ The “Message........ 
WIRES Sala aicsiecers. tausvore, Fein ote Re 414 Missions: The Messenger..... 
Hicks, Rev. Arthur, Address... 408 Mont, Ds ik, —AGOress 215). tasigitae 
Hicks, Harry Wade, Address... 427 Mulberry Mountain ........... 
Higgins, Rev. F. E., Addresses. Myself and Surroundings, Care- 
5, Ca ST yp aE So IIeCR RCAC eR 383, 408 lessness Concerning ........ 
Holt, Rev. W.S., D. D., ‘Address 381 
Home Department Conferences. . 367 Nash, Hon. Melyin 8., Address. . 
Home Department, The New National and International Con- 
Movement, 4.1.2 2s cc sicnrocete ets 365 Venton Ss. wni cee ante oer 
Home Department, Report of... 849 Neblett, Rev. S. A., Address.... 
Home Missions, Relations to our . Needs of the American City.... 
World Responsibility......... 381 Negroes, Achievement of the 
Home Missions, Striking Illus- Sunday School Among....... 
trations of | Wiectlve Sins.. sacisye 404 Negro’s Debt to the Sunday 
Home Mission Task........... 414 SCHOGIe er 5.1%. vespene muaaaeas eve eee 
Home Religion, A Canadian Com- sree Os The Sunday School and 
TUNITY ccc ocmere stereo Ota eee 06 ING So Ae oie sia es wanes etene katona leche 
Home and School, The Correla- Noniuetine Committee . 2... 
PON Of Mone eats ws ecestala whee nets 238 
Home Visitation, The Chicago.. 356 Obligation of the Sunday School 
Home Visitation Conferences... 360 to: YOulg> Meniacn> eons oeciere 
House Visitation, By-Products of 358 Official Register .............. 
Honline, Prof. M. A., Address... 319 Open Bible and Uplifted Cross. 
Hopkins, Robt. M., Address. .379-410 Organization, Progress in...... 
Howard, Philip H., Address. 541 Orient Today, Sunday Schools 
Hughes, Bishop H. H., LL. D., dnl Ge Stay... eateie eer aero 
PNT OU SSA ae ee 261 Oriental Demonstration of Sun- 
Gay Schools sic e caer 
ssi Translated into Hx- 
ey ccion, ee ac acapets ae ie 1g  Palk, Miss Helen, Address..... 
International Sunday School Parable, A Teacher’s......... 
Association’s Scope and Work 20 Parade, Adult Bible Class...... 
Pastors Open Parliament...... 
Junior Grade Conference....... 235 Se zeae in the Sunday 
Racrlotismoway New. sccn cnene 
Lamoreaux, Mrs. A. A., Address. 242 Pepper, John R., Address....... 
Layman’s Point of View, From Phillips, Rey. A. L., D. D., Ad- 
RINE oie elareiel eh steel sv enna yerauce Ese: 0.0 d41 CRESS) ic. caine eee aan 
Leonard, Miss Carrie B., Address 365 Physical Awakening, Problems of 
Lesson Committee, Report of.. 454 Pledges for Next Triennium. 
Lewis, Rev. C. H. B., Address.. 404 Preacher Among the Miners, The 
Liquor Traffic, The Federal Goy- Preparation of Ourselves for 
erument mandi eevee an 436 SOUS Winnie vse eraiet nena 
Long, Rev. W. Fred., Address.. 404 Price, Rev. Sam’l D........12! 
Lucas, Rev. Aquila, Report of.. 533 Primary Grade Conference... _; 
Purity Department, Report of 
Maclaren, Justice J. J., Addresses 166 
Man’e J OUMEA meer ena 288 Rader, Rev. Wm., Address..... 
McFarland, John T., D. D., Ad- Religious Education in the Home 
RGA Wert cce se ctiee eee a test tere 508 Religious Education, The Hssen- 
Mead, Rev. H. C., D. D., Address 441 WWILENG 99200 ons ECO) EQeS Ime IRESNmetetiet ns le 
Merritt, Rev. W. Om Report of.. 160 Religious Education, The Next 
Mexico, Report of Work Done.. 530 ilies in ots... Se ee 
Miller, Rev. Rufus W., D. D., Resolutions, Report of Commit- 
AMEE OSS) 0s veces erate enero aera 851 GREW OURN.  ocagere cls a.nd. elulcteneaaenene 
Milligan, Rev. J. V., D. D., Ad- Responsibility for Souls, Our. 
GOSS? Cash ere seunacers one eee amie 383 Ross, Rev. W. A., Address. 3, dye Sas 
Mining Camps and Cattle Ranges 383 Rural America ....... Sole woretgis 
Minutes of the Convention..... 37 
Missionary Conference ........ 420 Sampey, Prof. John R., Address 
Missionary Department, Report Secondary Division Conferences. 
OLE Pare totes mites auaueloteneae mec sb; Secondary Division, Report of. , 


The Index 


Seeking to Save Those Near Us. 99 
Sein, Rev. BE. M., Report of.... 530 
Shepherd, Robt. P., Addresses... 
eee Cerne Ria see see 288-401-499 
Slattery, Miss Margaret, Address 257 
Smith, Rev. Merle N., D. D., Ad- 
MPOSS ew ets Sica cee cence sie ere es 292 
REPU SEEING 6 roa cap gesneuaere =m 96 
Statistical Report by Associa- 
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Le  ARMISen Ea OUR oni cys Shalt OO 
Teacher Training “Conferences. 3829 
Teacher Training Department, 

Report’ of 30 
Teen Age, Liability and An Asset 252 
Teen Age, Relation of the Church 

i Qiamote atelier, eter cota renedehetsions psi sieista 261 
Teen Years, Why Are They Crit- 

ACW ee A OenOD OSD OSD oro en men 257 


er ey 


RAGES tate aie Cs ic ccs Galen os 148 Temperance Department, Report 
Stereopticon Street Work...... 586 OF Fee aC EE ee MO EEOC 0 
Stevens, Mrs. Zillah Foster, Ad- Temperance in the Sunday School 434 

REP OOS Bet leraire cre Ginte i's; »-aJbTaup ais’ ee 434 Temperance Reform, Our Atti- 
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